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FOREWORD 


In my presidential address during the In- 
ternational Congress for the History of Reli- 
gion in Rome in August 1990 I summed up 
many discussions with and remarks of col- 
leagues and students by stating that it is 
high time that the history of religion be 
studied not only from a typical Western 
vantage point but also that it take into con- 
sideration other ways of looking at concepts 
like religion, God, revelation, and so on. 
To be sure, there are a number of scholars, 
especially from East Asia, whose contribu- 
tions to the history or phenomenology of re- 
ligion are remarkable, not only in the field 
of their own religious traditions such as 
Buddhism, Confucianism or Shinto, but 
also in the study of other religions such as 
Islam. Nevertheless, our outlook seems still 
to be determined largely by our “biblical” 
background and the “classical” approach to 
scholarship. 

Another topic that frequently came up 
during the discussions in Rome was the role 
of the feminine element in the various reli- 
gious traditions. Here again, the inherited 
way of studying women’s roles from an 
“external” viewpoint was considered impor- 
tant. But other interpretations, like the 
“spiritual role of the feminine” in the his- 
tory of religions, were also mentioned— 
aspects which my late teacher and friend 
Professor Friedrich Heiler in Marburg dis- 
cussed decades ago in his classes. It was he 
who liked to quote—with a certain sad- 
ness—the remark of the German Indologist 
Moriz Winternitz: “Women have always 
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been the best friends of religion, but reli- 
gion has generally not been a friend of 
women.” 

The truth of Winternitz’s statement be- 
comes particularly evident when it comes to 
the study of Islam and women’s position in 
Islam. Islam has barely been studied from 
the phenomenological viewpoint in order to 
integrate its structures into the structures of 
other religions. Not a single book on the 
phenomenology of religion deals with Is- 
lam, which is generally considered to be un- 
interesting and uninspiring and to be, at 
best, a perfect example of a “legalist” reli- 
gion. It is certainly much easier to look only 
at the surface and judge that the possibility 
of polygamy and easy divorce are negative 
features and to point constantly to the con- 
cept of purdah (although the overstressed 
application of veiling developed only after a 
certain period) than to try to see the more 
positive sides of Islam. Medieval Western 
remarks, according to which women have 
no soul in Islam, were happily taken over 
by scholars and even more by the general 
public. Very few scholars have tried to look 
beneath the surface and to discover struc- 
tures that would surprise those who have 
been brought up with the traditional, nega- 
tive attitude toward Islam. And unfor- 
tunately, recent events in the Islamic world 
have supported the convictions of the critics 
and the impression that women, in a mili- 
tant, fundamentalist society, are an op- 
pressed group without any rights, not able 
to voice their opinions or to have a say in 
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their own religious affairs. A look at the 
role of women in the Turkish war of libera- 
tion in the early 1920s or at the active par- 
ticipation of women in the Indian independ- 
ence movement and the quest for Pakistan 
in the 1940s can easily prove the contrary. 

Given these facts it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that a new approach to gender rela- 
tions in Islam comes from a Japanese 
woman, Sachiko Murata, who, after a thor- 
ough study of Islamic law and of the eso- 
teric tradition of Islam, offers in this book 
the fruits of her investigations and reaches 
conclusions which may surprise many 
readers. 

Dr. Murata rightly points out that in Is- 
lam, as in every religion, the principle of 
unity, which differentiates itself into duality 
and from there into plurality, is central; 
hence the title of her book, The Tao of Is- 
lam. One can say without exaggeration that 
the problem of unity and its working in cre- 
ation has been a central topic of theological, 
and especially mystical, thought in Islam. 
When I was teaching at the Faculty of Is- 
lamic Theology (Ilahiyat Fakiiltesi) in Ans 
kara, Turkey, in the 1950s and tried to ex- 
plain to my _ students Rudolf Otto’s 
definition of the two aspects of the Numen 
(the Divine or the Totally Other), that is, 
the manifestation of the mysterium tremen- 
dum and the mysterium fascinans—the ma- 
jestic, wrathful and the loving-kind, beauti- 
ful aspect of the One Divine Being—my 
students reacted with amazement: “But we 
have known that for centuries!” they said. 
“We always knew that God has a jalal side 
and a jamal side, the aspects of Powerful 
Majesty and Wonderful Kindness, and that 
these two fall together in Him as kamal, 
perfection.” 

Their remark was to the point, and writ- 
ing as a phenomenologist of religion I feel 
that there is no difficulty in naming the 
overpowering, masculine, jaldl aspect as 
yang and the loving-kind, beautiful, jamal 
aspect as yin. For everyone knows that only 
by the togetherness of these two principles 
can life continue. There is no life without 
the systole and the diastole of the heartbeat, 
without inhaling and exhaling, or without 
the two poles between which the electric 


current can move. Long ago the Sufis inter- 
preted the divine creative order kun, “Be!” 
(which is written in Arabic with the two let- 
ters k.n.) as pointing to the “two-colored 
yarn” which veils, like a fabric, the basic 
unity of the Divine Being. Mawlana Ja- 
laluddin Rimi in particular has described 
the constant interplay of the two aspects of 
life in powerful prdse in Fihi md fihi and 
alluded to it in ever so many verses in his 
lyrical Diwan and his Mathnawi. And does 
not the mystical interpretation of the Arabic 
alphabet connect the first letter, the slim, 
straight alif with its numerical value of one, 
to the first manifestation of the Divine 
Unity; and the second letter, ba’, with its 
numerical value of,two, with the beginning 
of the created universe? For the Koran’s 
first letter is the bd’ of the word bismillah, 
“In the name of God.” 

Given this general tendency in Islam to 
organize things and mental states in dual 
groups and to see everything as created un- 
der this aspect, how could the masculine 
and the feminine sides to life not be equally 
important? For without their cooperation no 
new life can exist on earth. Not in vain did 
Rimi see “mothers” everywhere: Virtually 
everything in the cosmos is a mother, giv- 
ing birth to something higher than itself. 
whether it is the flintstone that “gives birth” 
to the spark, which in turn produces fire 
when it meets congenial matter,’ or the earth 
that, fertilized by the sky, produces plants 
as the result of the hieros gamos, the sacred 
marriage. Rumi even described woman, in 
the first book of the Mathnawi, as someone 
whom one would be tempted to call “cre- 
ator.” 

To correct the traditional misunderstand- 
ing of women’s roles in Islam it would suf- 
fice to see how the Qur’a4n mentions the 
muslimin wa muslimat, the mu’minin wa 
mu’ mindat together: the male and the female 
Muslims, the male and female believers. 
Women have the same religious duties as 
men (with the exception that they cannot 
perform these duties in a state of female im- 
purity). The Prophet himself emphasized in 
a famous saying the fact that “God has 
made dear to me from your world perfume 
and women, and my spiritual consolation is 
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in prayer”——a saying which forms the basis 
of Ibn al-“Arabi’s chapter on Muhammad in 
his Fusits al-hikam. The role which the 
Prophet’s first wife, the mother of his sur- 
viving children, played in his spiritual de- 
velopment cannot be overrated: Khadija, the 
“mother of the faithful,” by her loving care 
and understanding, gave him the strength to 
endure the frightening experience of the 
first revelation that descended upon him to 
shake him to his innermost heart, for she 
believed in his message. Later, his youngest 
wife, “A’isha, not only played an important 
political role but also was the source of 
many hadiths in which she informed the lis- 
teners of the Prophet’s customs and sayings, 
thus inaugurating the list of women who 
studied, transmitted, and taught Hadith in 
the Islamic Middle Ages. One must not for- 
get Fatima, the Prophet’s youngest daugh- 
ter, who married his cousin “Ali, became 
the mother of Hasan and Husayn, the sec- 
ond and third Imams of Shia Islam, and was 
elevated in Shia piety to an extremely high 
position—be it as a kind of mater dolorosa 
whose two sons fell victim to political ma- 
chinations (even though that happened dec- 
ades after her death) or as intercessor or, in 
mystical terminology, as umm abihd, “her 
father’s mother.” 

One could go on and enumerate the 
women who played a role in the history of 
mystical thought and practice, and it is evi- 
dent from Sufi biographies that most of the 
future spiritual leaders received their first 
religious inspiration from their pious 
mothers—did not the Prophet state that 
“Paradise lies at the feet of the mothers”? 

This feminine side to Islamic life is usu- 
ally overlooked, since most scholars, being 
male, have never lived in the company of 
women in a Muslim home and hence have 
not seen how important a role women, and 
especially mothers, play in their homes, be 
it in Turkey or in the Indo-Pakistani world. 
Scholars might read of some medieval Mus- 
lim queens, such as Raziya Sultana of Delhi 
(1236-40) and her near contemporary Sha- 
jarat al-Durr of Egypt (1246-49) or mention 
the names of some princesses who influ- 
enced their consorts in their political deci- 
sions and were eulogized by great poets. Or 


they may have heard of a few highborn 
ladies who excelled in poetry, calligraphy, 
or religious pursuits. But of the inner family 
life, little has been known to them. More- 
over, it is all too easy to judge a foreign 
civilization from the viewpoint of twentieth 
century Western standards. Wiebke Wal- 
ther, in her fine and extensive study Die 
Frau in Islam (Women in Islam), has re- 
marked that even in Germany in some areas 
men still had the legal right to beat their 
wives in the 1880s. 

There is one verse in the Qur'an which 
due to its context has often been misin- 
terpreted but which points exactly, in my 
understanding, to the ideal gender relation: 
“Your wives are a garment for you, and you 
are a garment for them” (2:188). A garment 
is, according to ancient religious ideas, the 
alter ego of a human being. The garment 
can serve as a substitute for the person, and 
with a new garment one gains as it were a 
new personality. Furthermore, it hides the 
body, hinders the looking at the private 
parts, protects the wearer. According to this 
interpretation, husband and wife are so to 
speak each other’s alter ego, and each of 
them protects the partner’s honor. This 
seems to show how well the yang-yin prin- 
ciple works in marital relationships: Hus- 
band and wife are equal in their perfect to- 
getherness. 

Many of the disrespectful sayings about 
women, especially among ascetics and mys- 
tics, stem from the fact that in Arabic the 
word for soul, nafs, is a feminine noun and, 
based on the expression in sura 12:53, it is 
often understood as the nafs ammdra, “the 
soul that incites to evil.” Therefore the nafs 
is usually represented under the image of a 
stubborn, restive horse or camel, a black 
dog, a snake, a mouse, but also as a disobe- 
dient woman. Whoever has read medieval 
Arabic and Persian texts is well aware of 
this application of the term nafs, whose ma- 
jor external projection is dunyd, the “world 
of matter,” again a feminine noun. But sim- 
ilar deprecative descriptions of the dan- 
gerous woman and Frau Welt, “Mrs. 
World,” can also be found in medieval 
Christian writings and sermons, where only 
the virgins are extolled as they strive to 
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emulate Mary’s example. However, the 
concept of the “woman soul” has enriched 
Islamic literature. Its most famous repre- 
sentative is the figure of Zulaykha, who 
consumed herself in her love for the para- 
gon of beauty Yusuf (Joseph). She was pu- 
rified through long years of suffering to be- 
come, as one might say, the nafs lawwama, 
the “blaming soul” (sura 75:2), and finally 
she was united with her lost beloved as nafs 
mutma’inna, the “soul at peace” (sura 
89:27). This development of the nafs 
through the stages mentioned in the Qur'an 
has inspired not only Persian and Turkish 
mystics but also numberless Indo-Muslim 
poets. Supported by indigenous folktales in 
which the story always centers around a 
woman, they sang of the woman’s wander- 
ings through deserts and mountains in quest 
of her lost beloved until she is finally puri- 
fied and dissolved in love. For the great 
mystery of the mystical path—the education 
of the lower faculties through submission in 
love—can best be expressed with the sym- 
bol of the woman soul. United with her be- 


loved, she can reach the perfect unity of + 


jamal and jalal, of yin and yang, in the all- 
surrounding kamal, “perfection of the Di- 
vine.” 

These are just a few thoughts that came 
to me when I was reading Sachiko Murata’s 
book. I know that some people will proba- 
bly object to her sapiential approach to gen- 
der relations, as it seems to be too far away 
from the image they have acquired of Islam. 
But the texts which are translated in this 
book—most of them for the first time— 
show that her approach is perfectly valid. In 


fact, the numerous texts in themselves con- 
stitute a most important aspect of the book; 
they form an anthology of mystical wisdom 
in themselves and should be studied care- 
fully by everyone interested in Islam. Even 
if the ahl-i zahir, those who judge women’s 
roles in Islam (and Islam in general) from a 
purely historical, sociological, or philologi- 
cal viewpoint, should disagree with some of 
Dr. Murata’s conclusions, they will still dis- 
cover a great number of hitherto unknown 
sources that may help them understand Is- 
lam somewhat better. 

It seems fitting that a woman wrote this 
book on gender relations, just as the first 
true historical approach was given by a Ger- 
man woman, Wiebke.Walther, and the first 
independent study of Rabi‘a, the early 
woman saint in Islam (d. 801 in Irak), was 
published (in 1928) by a British orientalist 
woman, Margaret Smith. Rabi‘a, who intro- 
duced the element of pure love into the 
early ascetic movements in Islam, was 
praised by generations of later writers and 
poets, and we may close our foreword with 
the lines which Jami (d. 1492 in Herat) 
quoted from the Arab poet al-Mutanabbi to 
honor this woman saint of Basra: 


If al! women were like the one we have 
mentioned 
Then women would be preferred to men. 
For the feminine gender is no shame for 
"the sun, 
Nor is the masculine gender an honor for 
the crescent moon! 


Annemarie Schimmel 
Harvard University 


A NOTE ON DATES AND CITATIONS FROM THE KORAN 


Dates are indicated according to both the hijra lunar calendar (A.H.) and the Christian era. 
The two dates are separated by a slash; for example, 1/622, 700/1300, 1410/1990. 

Citations from the Koran are indicated, usually in parentheses or brackets, by the number 
of the sura (chapter) and the dya (verse) separated with a colon; for example, 28:88. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Nowadays not too many people still 
think that Islam appeared when fierce Arab 
warriors charged out of the desert on camels 
to slaughter Christians and convert the hea- 
thens by means of the sword. But old ideas 
about the place of women in Islam have 
hardly changed. The most difficult task I 
have faced in years of teaching Islam is how 
to provide an accurate account of the role of 
women in face of the deep prejudices of not 
only my students but also my colleagues. 

Several years ago I was asked to teach a 
course called “Feminine Spirituality in 
World Religions.” Given my training and 
background, it was natural for me to spend 
a good deal of time focusing on the Far 
Eastern traditions and Islam. And given the 
background of the students, it was natural 
for them to come into class convinced, on 
some level of their awareness, that Eastern 
women, and especially Muslim women, are 
the most oppressed and downtrodden women 
on earth, and that although Islam may have 
something interesting to say on some level, 
it certainly has nothing to offer on the level 
of women’s role in society. I found that the 
only way to overcome the mental obstacles 
in my students was to take a backdoor ap- 
proach. Hence I came at Islam not from 
within a Western context, with all the pre- 
suppositions about sexuality and gender 
roles that this implies, but from the East. 
My introductory text in this course has 
been, and remains, the /.Ching. Only if 
people can put aside their prejudices for a 


while and deal with gender relationships on 
a supra-mundane level can they begin to 
grasp the principles that infuse a worldview 
such as the Chinese or the Islamic. 

The ultimate problem, when we speak of 
cross-cultural differences in the question of 
relationships among men and women, is 
that in a very real sense we have been living 
in different worlds. The cultural presupposi- 
tions of Westerners about what is important 
in life are profoundly different from the tra- 
ditional views of Muslims or Japanese. This 
does not mean that we have to remain silent 
if we see injustice in another world, but it 
does mean that we should ask ourselves if 
our cultural spectacles allow us to see cor- 
rectly. It also means that we should ask our- 
selves, granted that we are seeing correctly, 
if our analysis of the causes of the injustice 
is accurate. Comparable social conditions in 
our own society, with its specific world- 
view, may call for one solution, and in an- 
other society they may call for a different 
solution. 

I offer no answers as to whether or not 
Muslim women are any more oppressed 
than women elsewhere. What I do maintain, 
however, is that generally the role of 
women in traditional Islam—not in any 
given Islamic society today—is consistent 
with the Islamic worldview. In the countries 
today where Islam is the dominant religion, 
the situation may be very different. It is 
probably fair to say that the principles that ] 
have tried to bring out in the present book 
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are not put into practice anywhere on the 
face of the earth, since there are no longer 
any integral Islamic societies. 

Society in the contemporary Islamic 
world knows abuses like society anywhere 
else. But we need to distinguish between 
abuses that arise from living in accordance 
with the Islamic ideals and those that arise 
from breaking with those same ideals. In 
the former case, I would maintain that the 
“abuses” are more apparent than real and go 
back to our inability to grasp the principles 
that animate an alien civilization. In the lat- 
ter case, the abuses are real. 

How can abuses that do, in fact, exist be 
remedied? The prevalent approach seems to 
require that Islamic societies should follow 
various Western solutions. But if there is 
one thing that the Western solutions share in 
common, it is antipathy to the principles of 
gender relationships that are set down in the 
Islamic intellectual tradition. This is as 
much to say that all Western suggestions for 
the reform of Islam involve changing the 
principles upon which Islam is built. Islam 
has to be “brought into the twentieth cen-, 
tury.” 

Another approach tries to revive the Isla- 
mic worldview and apply it as it is supposed 
to be applied. This way is also fraught with 
difficulties, but at least it holds up hope that 
people will remain faithful to their origins 
and roots and, what is far more important in 
the Islamic perspective, faithful to what 
God wants from them. The difficulties in- 
herent in this approach appear in what is 
commonly called “Islamic fundamentalism.” 
In most cases, the various movements that 
the Western media lump into this category 
have as great an antipathy to the Islamic in- 
tellectual tradition as the purely Western ap- 
proaches. 


The Intellectual Tradition in Islam 


Before going any further, I need to state 
clearly what I mean by the Islamic “intellec- 
tual tradition,” since this is the key to what 
I have tried to do in the present book. I 


have in mind a deep current in Islamic 
thought that goes back to the Koran and the 
Hadith. What differentiates this tradition 
from the legalistic approach of the Sharia 
(Islamic law) is that its representatives ask 
about the “why” of things, not simply the 
“how.” In contrast, the jurists, who speak 
for the Sharia, are largely concerned with 
telling people what \hey must do. They do 
not ask why such things should be done, 
since they take for granted the Sharia’s 
basic prescriptions. But no matter how im- 
portant the Sharia may be for Islamic soci- 
ety, it is built upon principles that transcend 
itself (a fact of which the practitioners of 
the science known as usil al-figh [the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence] have always been 
acutely aware). The intellectual tradition 
has been concerned with exploring these 
principles in the deepest sense. Once the 
principles are brought out, they can be ap- 
plied in novel ways, without breaking the 
spirit or the letter of the Sharia. Without 
knowledge of the principles, novel ap- 
proaches can be advanced that observe the 
Sharia, but all too often these break with its 
spirit. 

The issues raised by the modern concern 
with the politics of gender cannot be ad- 
dressed through the Sharia, since the Sharia 
simply issues commandments. It does not 
tell us why a woman receives less in inherit- 
ing from her parents than her brother does. 
If someone objects, the answer of the jurists 
can only be that God has told us to do it this 
way. Nowadays, Muslim apologists also 
bring forth all sorts of sociological consid- 
erations with a view to answering certain 
Western-inspired objections. But this legal 
and sociological approach tells us nothing 
about the deeper reasons for the Islamic 
worldview. It is the deeper reasons that the 
intellectual tradition addresses. 

Answers to the questions that naturally 
arise about gender relationships cannot be 
found by posing them to those who are un- 
familiar with the principles and roots of Is- 
lamic thought. Throughout Islamic history, 
the jurists have been criticized by the great 
authorities of the intellectual tradition— 
such as Ghazali—for their narrow-minded- 
ness, lack of depth, and one-dimensioned 
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approach to the problems that people face as 
human beings. One of the most unfortunate 
signs of the contemporary malaise of the Is- 
lamic world is that the intellectual authori- 
ties have all but disappeared from the scene, 
while the jurists have a free hand to say 
what they want. There are many reasons for 
this, not the least of them the fact that 
Westerners have always considered “ortho- 
dox” Islam to lie in the Sharia, in spite of 
the fact that some Western scholars have 
pointed out that the Sharia deals only with 
“orthopraxy,” not “orthodoxy.” The “sound 
teachings” of Islam are the concern of peo- 
ple who are not primarily jurists, though 
typically they are also experts in jurispru- 
dence. Nor can “orthodoxy” be limited to 
the views of the proponents of Kalam (dog- 
matic theology). There are other ways to in- 
vestigate the underlying teachings of Islam 
that have at least as much claim as Ash‘arite 
Kalam to “orthodoxy.” Moreover, Kalam 
does not engage in speculation on the nature 
of reality in terms that can be enlightening 
for the question of gender relationships. Its 
fundamental concern is to shore up the au- 
thority of the Koran as a source of com- 
mandments. Ultimately, it has the Sharia in 
view, not the nature of reality itself. 

In the present work I have been con- 
cemed to study the works of those intellec- 
tual authorities who have asked fundamental 
questions concerning the nature of gender 
within the matrix of ultimate reality. Most 
of these authorities have been classified as 
“Sufis.” This does not mean that they are 
“mystics” in any pejorative sense of the 
term. What it does mean is that they do not 
limit themselves to surface readings and su- 
perficial interpretations. I have also looked 
at several representatives of the philosophi- 
cal tradition, since the philosophers also ask 
the right questions. Moreover, the line be- 
tween philosophy and theoretical Sufism is 
often exceedingly difficult to draw. Figures 
like Baba Afdal Kashani, Suhrawardi al- 
Maqtil, or Mulla Sadra use the language of 
philosophy but have the same vision of the 
inner world that infuses the Sufi approach. 

Throughout the research that led to the 
writing of this book, I was looking for an- 
swers to questions that only these represent- 


atives of what might better be called the 
“sapiential tradition” had the resources to 
deal with. What does gender signify in the 
worldview of Islam? How are male and fe- 
male related to the structure of the natural 
world? What are the theological roots of 
gender distinctions? Is God primarily father, 
or mother, or both, or neither? What is it in 
the nature of existence itself that manifests 
itself as sexual distinctions? Are these dis- 
tinctions essential to the nature of reality, or 
peripheral? Can we ignore gender distinc- 
tions? If so, in what domains can we ignore 
them? If not, where and why must we ob- 
serve them? What happens if we decide that 
we do not like the perceived result of gen- 
der distinctiveness? To what extent can we 
change observed gender relationships in or- 
der to build better human beings and better 
societies? 

These questions cannot be addressed on 
the level of the Sharia, which simply pre- 
sents human beings with a list of dos and 
don’ts. Nor can they be addressed by Ka- 
lam, which is locked into an approach that 
places God the King and Commander (a 
close associate of God the Father) at the top 
of its concerns. But they can be addressed 
and are addressed by the sapiential tradi- 
tion, which is interested in the structure of 
reality as it presents itself to us. 

A number of modern scholars have un- 
dertaken studies of the place of gender in 
the Islamic consciousness, but normally 
they have employed psychological models 
in their approach. This is fine and useful. 
But it hardly gives the Islamic tradition 
credit for being able to analyze the human 
psyche in its own way. The Sufis would be 
the first to point out that modern approaches 
to the human being are blind to most of re- 
ality. By the very nature of their chosen dis- 
ciplines, modern scholars cannot delve into 
the deeper levels of the psyche with which 
the authorities of the sapiential tradition are 
concerned. Such scholars can provide us 
with interesting interpretations of the “un- 
conscious” forces at work in Muslims, but 
they throw no direct light on the uncon- 
scious forces at work in their own psyches 
that have led them to pose the questions 
they pose. Asking the great Muslim authori- 
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ties what they have to say about all this may 
have the advantage of providing us with an 
insight into the conscious and unconscious 
minds of everyone concerned. 


The Feminist Critique of Islam 


This is not the place to review the femi- 
nist critique of Islamic society and thought 
found in the writings of many contemporary 
authors, since [ am not concerned directly 
with the same issues. But I would like to 
make as explicit as possible why I think that 
the present book has something to say to 
this critique. 

It seems to me that feminists who have 
criticized various aspects of Islam or Is- 
lamic society base their positions upon a 
worldview radically alien to the Islamic 
worldview. Their critique typically takes a 
moral stance. They ask for reform, whether 
explicitly or implicitly. The reform they 
have in view is of the standard modern‘, 
Western type. Among other things, this 
means that there is an abstract ideal, 
thought up by us or by our leader, which 
has to be imposed by overthrowing the old 
order. This reform is of the same lineage as 
the Western imperialism that originally ap- 
peared in the East as Christian missionary 
activity. The white man’s burden gradually 
expanded its horizons—or reduced them, 
depending on how you look at it. Salvation 
was no longer touted as present in Chris- 
tianity, but in science and progress. The 
“orientalist” perspective fits nicely, as many 
scholars have shown, into this blatantly tri- 
umphalistic approach to non-Western soci- 
eties. Here we have the masculine impulse 
toward domination run wild, with catas- 
trophic results for the world. Remember 
that unbridled technological expansion with 
its concordant ecological ills—the rape of 
the earth—-grew up directly out of this same 
impulse. 

Many other reformist currents in Western 
thought have been infused with the same 
will to do good for others, even if the others 
do not realize that good is being done for 


them. Certain forms of feminism seem to fit 
into the same line of thinking. We see new 
variants on the old, domineering, and nega- 
tively masculine attitude known as prosely- 
tism. In the Islamic world—or, in the Japa- 
nese world, for that matter—its appeal has 
been heard only by those who have lost 
touch with their own intellectual and spirit- 
ual universe. The ‘spokespeople for the 
movement tell us that the rest will follow, 
as soon as their consciousness is raised. But 
here we certainly cannot be blamed for ask- 
ing how we can tell the difference between 
up and down. 

It is precisely at this point—in discern- 
ing the difference between up and down, 
right and left, backward and forward, good 
and evil—that Islam has the right and even 
the duty to call its own intellectual authori- 
ties to witness. And those of us living in the 
West and concerned with the issues have 
the duty to ask the nght questions. For these 
are profound issues, having the most inti- 
mate bearing on what it means to be human. 
And that is the fundamental concer of the 
Islamic tradition: What is a human being? 
Once that is established, we can ask why 
there are two basic kinds of human being, 
male and female, and how the two interre- 
late. At this point, we have the right to ask 
if the mode of their interrelationship in any 
given situation is a correct one. And most 
importantly, we have to ask about the nor- 
mative principles in terms of which we can 
judge the correctness of the relationship. 


The Background of the 
Present Book 


This book has a long history, as long as 
my own interest in Islam. As an under- 
graduate studying family law at Chiba Uni- 
versity outside of Tokyo, I became fasci- 
nated—through a curious set of circum- 
stances—with what I heard about Islamic 
family law, which allows a man to have 
four wives, while he is expected to maintain 
peace and harmony at the same time. Even- 
tually, after a year working in a law firm, 
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my curiosity overcame me, especially when 
an Iranian friend offered to arrange a schol- 
arship for me at Tehran University. I went 
with the aim of studying Islamic law, but 
first I had to learn Persian. I spent three 
years in course work and then wrote a 
Ph.D. dissertation in Persian literature on 
the role of women in the Haft paykar, a po- 
etical work by Nizami (d. ca. 600/1204). 

It did not take me long to realize that my 
preconceptions about the place of women in 
Islamic society—preconceptions that the Jap- 
anese learned originally from Western 
sources—had nothing to do with the real- 
ities of Iranian society (this was long before 
the “Islamic” revolution). In any case, I had 
no hesitations about entering the Faculty of 
Theology at Tehran University, where I was 
the first non-Muslim to enroll in the pro- 
gram on jurisprudence (figh). Many of my 
fellow classmates were mullas who had de- 
cided that they needed a degree to be suc- 
cessful in the new order (here I say “fellow” 
advisedly, since I was the first woman in 
the program). I was always treated with re- 
spect and courtesy by faculty and students. I 
had the opportunity of studying Islamic law 
with some of the foremost authorities in the 
field. I remain especially grateful to Pro- 
fessor Abu’l-Qasim Gurji, one of the most 
outstanding students of Ayatollah Khi’l, 
who always displayed special care to make 
sure that I was not disadvantaged by the 
years of study that most of my classmates 
had already put into the subject. 

One of my best memories of those years 
is the time spent studying with my private 
tutor, Sayyid Hasan Iftikharzada Sabziwari, 
who wore the turban of the clerical class 
and was thoroughly trained in the traditional 
method, though he was pursuing a Ph.D. in 
Islamic philosophy at Tehran University. 
Well versed in the intellectual as well as ju- 
ridical sciences, he guided me through some 
of the most difficult texts of jurisprudence 
and “principles of jurisprudence” (usual al- 
figh). With his help and the general guid- 
ance of my professor, Toshihiko Izutsu, J 
was able to translate the tenth/sixteenth cen- 
tury classic on principles of jurisprudence, 
Ma‘alim al-usil, into Japanese.’ Iftikhar- 
zada had a difficult time at first convincing 


his wife that he really did have a Japanese 
woman as a student. His wife thought for 
sure that he was hiding something with this 
outlandish story. He finally had to bring her 
over to visit me, making sure first that my 
husband would be there as well. 

In all the years of working with tradi- 
tional scholars such as Gurji, Iftikharzada, 
and others, I never felt that I was being 
treated special because I was a woman. 
They debated the issues with me as they 
would with their mulla colleagues. Some- 
times they convinced me they were right, 
and on occasion I would convince them that 
they were wrong. Most often we kept our 
own views, while respecting the other. On 
the level of knowledge, gender was not an 
issue. But when a man visited someone’s 
house with his wife, certain rules had to be 
observed. 

I finished an M.A. dissertation at the 
Faculty of Theology on the topic of tempo- 
rary marriage (mut‘a) and its social rele- 
vance. The topic is a fascinating one, but 
this is not the place to discuss it.? I will only 
remark that I spent several years of studying 
the legal and social ramifications of this in- 
stitution. Generally Westerners to whom I 
mention the topic are convinced that it is 
unacceptable in today’s world or in any 
world, without questioning their own pre- 
suppositions about marriage. In my mind, 
this is one of the areas in which Western 
stereotypes prevent a sympathetic under- 
standing of a practical and realistic social 
institution. In fact mut‘a prevents many of 
the social ills connected with what I would 
call de facto temporary marriage in the 
West (either through casual or other nonle- 
gal relationships, or through serial relation- 
ships made possible by divorce). Like any 
institution, mut'a has its own special abuses, 
but these go back precisely to abuse, not to 
the institution as it is set down in the 
Sharia. 

In Iran I began serious study of the sapi- 
ential tradition in addition to my juridical 
studies. For years I sat in on Professor 
Izutsu’s class on the Fusis al-hikam of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi. I also attended a class that ex- 
tended over several years given by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr on the great Persian classic of 
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Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, Sharh-i gulshan-i 
raz. One of my fondest memories of those 
years rests with the luminous teaching of 
Jalal al-Din Huma’i, whose very presence 
was enough to convince me that Islam has a 
profound and living spiritual tradition. 
When my studies at the Faculty of Theology 
were cut short by the revolution, I came to 
America where I continued my research in 
the intellectual tradition in earnest. 

From my earliest contacts with the mani- 
festations of classical Islamic civilization, 
whether in art and architecture, poetry, le- 
gal teachings, mores, cooking, and overall 
worldview, I felt it held some deep kinship 
with my own Far Eastern background. By 
1977 I had decided to write a Ph.D. disser- 
tation comparing Islamic and Confucian 
teachings on the family, but the revolution 
brought this research to an end. During these 
same years, I was studying the J Ching with 
Professor Izutsu, and I became familiar with 
the explicit philosophical underpinnings of 
Chinese thought. 

When I joined the faculty at Stony Brook 
in 1983, I was asked to teach the course 
calied “Feminine Spirituality in World Reli- 
gions” mentioned above. For the first time ] 
faced squarely the problem of dealing with 
deep-seated prejudices, not only in relation 
to Islam, but especially in relation to the 
question of the role of women. From the 
beginning I realized that I would have to 
approach Islam with the help of a Far East- 
em perspective, or else I would face com- 
plete defeat. It was only natural that I would 
return to the 1 Ching when I was searching 
for a way to conceptualize Islamic teachings 
on the feminine principle without doing vio- 
lence to the original texts. In fact I found 
that by the time we had finished studying 
the J Ching and Chinese teachings on women 
in general, the students’ defenses were 
down. I made my task much easier by tak- 
ing the approach that I do in this book: I 
looked at the principles involved in gender 
relationships on the level of theology, cos- 
mology, and psychology. At that time I had 
at my disposal a relatively small number of 
texts, but these were sufficient for the few 
weeks I was able to devote to Islam in 
class. Towards the end of the discussion, 


when we turned toward the ideal role of 
women in society according to Islamic spir- 
itual teachings, students had no difficulty 
appreciating the fact that Islamic gender 
roles were neither haphazard nor motivated 
primarily by political concerns. 

I have written the present book on the 
basis of the approach employed in that 
class. However, I Should make clear that I 
do not consider my methodology “eompara- 
tive.” I am well aware of the dangers im- 
plicit in comparative approaches that come 
to facile conclusions on the basis of superfi- 
cial resemblances. To compare two things, 
we need to deal with them on the same 
level, but that is not my intention, nor could 
I do so if I wanted to. What I am trying to 
do is to bring out certain salient features of 
Islamic thought by referring to certain prin- 
ciples drawn from a non-Western tradition. 
By doing so I hope to avoid various presup- 
positions about the nature of reality and es- 
pecially about gender relationships found in 
most Western studies of Islam. My hope 
has been that a relatively novel point of 
view might bring out something important 
in Islamic thought that has been missed by 
the usual approaches. 

From the outset, then, it should be clear 
that when I speak of the Tao or yin and 
yang, I have in view a rather generalized 
understanding of these terms. I know that in 
actual fact, there has been a great diversity 
of opinions on these matters in Chinese his- 
tory. I do not push my comparisons, be- 
cause then I could no longer generalize on 
the Chinese side of things. In short, the 
view of the principles of Chinese thought 
presented here is my own, and many spe- 
cialists might disagree with it. 


Chinese and Islamic Thought 


Chinese cosmology describes the uni- 
verse in terms of yin and yang, which can 
be understood as the active and receptive or 
male and female principles of existence. 
Yin and yang embrace each other in har- 
mony, and their union produces the Ten 
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Thousand Things, which is everything that 
exists. The famous symbol of Tai Chi, the 
“Great Ultimate” or the Tao, portrays yin and 
yang as constant movement and change. In 
any given phenomenon, the relationship be- 
tween yin and yang is constantly changing. 
Hence the whole universe changes moment 
by moment, like a running river. “Change,” 
or J, is the process whereby heaven and 
earth and everything between them are cre- 
ated and re-created. Yin and yang are the 
principles of change and the symbols for 
all movement in the universe. When the sun 
rises, the moon disappears. When spring 
comes, winter goes. In the words of Con- 
fucius, “Like a running river, the whole uni- 
verse is flowing ceaselessly day and night.” 
Existence means harmonious change on the 
basis of the Tao. If harmony between yin 
and yang were to be lost, the universe would 
cease to flow and nothing could exist. 

These basic teachings of Chinese thought 
are familiar to most educated readers in the 
West. Given the popularity of the J Ching 
and the omnipresence of the yin/yang sym- 
bol, few people need to be told that Chinese 
thought is concerned with harmony, equilib- 
rium, and balance between two principles of 
existence. In contrast, Islamic cosmology is 
practically unknown, since few scholars 
have devoted attention to the worldview be- 
hind Islamic institutions. 

Much of Islamic cosmology is reminis- 
cent of Chinese cosmology in that it is 
based upon a complementarity or polarity of 
active and receptive principles. But the 
Muslim sages employ terminology that is 
not so familiar. A bit more analysis is needed 
before the play of the two principles can 
be brought out clearly. Moreover, thought 
that is specifically Islamic begins with God, 
as does the practice that both precedes the 
thought and grows up organically out of it. 
The first of the five “pillars” of Islamic 
practice is the declaration with the tongue 
that “There is no god but God and Muham- 
mad is His messenger.” The first of the arti- 
cles of faith is God. The definition of the 
first and most fundamental of the three prin- 
ciples of Islam, tawhid, “the profession of 
Unity,” is that “There is no god but God.” 

If duality is found in the cosmos, it must 


be connected somehow to the One who is 
beyond all duality. “Before” the existence 
of the universe, there was nothing but the 
Creator.’ All Muslims agree that the exist- 
ence of the universe depends upon this one 
Reality. 

According to a hadith commonly cited 
by Sufis, the Prophet said “God was and 
there was nothing with Him.” The great au- 
thority on hadith, al-Bukhari, gives us the 
version, “God was and there was nothing 
other than He.”* In the “beginning” there 
was only God, but He was totally non- 
manifest. Nothing else existed to display the 
individual attributes and qualities found in 
the undifferentiated One. The Chinese tradi- 
tion tells us that before yin and yang came 
into existence, there was Tai Chi or the 
“Great Ultimate,” and it was totally un- 
differentiated. Confucius is reported to have 
said, “There is Tai Chi in Change, Change 
generates the two primary forces, the two 
primary forces generate the four images, 
and the four images generate the eight tri- 
grams.” 

Here the “two primary forces” refers to 
what later is consistently called yin and 
yang. But there are a number of opinions 
concerning the “four images.” One view 
holds that these are the four states of yin 
and yang, that is, great or old yin, great or 
old yang, small or young yin and small or 
young yang. Another opinion holds that 
these are the four elements: metal, wood, 
water, and fire. Still another maintains that 
these are the four seasons, and another that 
they are softness, hardness, shade (yin), and 
brightness (yang). No matter which view is 
followed, the “four images” represent the 
primal elements of existence, which bring 
forth change within the realities of all 
things. They are permutations of yin and 
yang. On the next level, the “eight tri- 
grams” represent the primordial nature of 
existence and are symbolized by father, 
mother, three sons, and three daughters. 

Confucius says, “There are no greater 
primordial images [of things] than heaven 
and earth. There is nothing that has more 
movement and change than the four sea- 
sons.”® Heaven represents pure yang and 
earth represents pure yin. The four seasons 
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represent the four elements: metal is au- 
tumn, wood is spring, water is winter, and 
fire is summer. 

In all of this there is a constant attention 
to the qualities possessed by different phe- 
nomena. The most primordial quality is that 
of the Tao itself. From one point of view, 
that quality is sheer oneness. From another 
point of view, it is a totally harmonious in- 
terrelationship between two tendencies that 
we will refer to as yin and yang. Each of 
these two is but a face of the Tao, and each 
merges and melds into the other. Yet a cer- 
tain distinction can be drawn, and that is the 
root of the distinction that can be drawn 
among the four seasons, the eight trigrams, 
the sixty-four hexagrams, the Ten Thousand 
Things. The oneness of the Tao manifests 
itself on every level in a specific mode that 
gives that level its peculiar qualities. Those 
qualities define the identity of the level. All 
qualities go back to the two and the one. All 
qualities can be shown to have interrelation- 
ships on some level, since they manifest the 
same principle. It is these interrelationships 
and correspondences that are of particular 
interest to the cosmologist. Through them 
one grasps the unity of the whole. Without 
them we are left with meaningless quantity 
and multiplicity. 


Theological Polarity 


In Islamic terms, the world or cosmos 
(al-‘dlam) can be defined as “everything 
other than God” (md siwd Allah), without 
spatial or temporal qualifications. Especially 
in the later intellectual tradition, nothing is 
discussed independently from its relation- 
ship (nisba) with God. It is the relationship 
that sets up a perspective in terms of which 
right understanding can be achieved. But 
there are always two fundamental relation- 
ships, radically different, yet polar, since 
God is a single reality. 

In one respect, God is infinitely beyond 
the cosmos. Here, the theological term is 
tanzih, which means “to declare God in- 
comparable” with everything that exists. 


From this point of view, God is completely 
inaccessible to His creatures and beyond 
their understanding. This is the classical po- 
sition of Kalam. Many verses could be cited 
to show that the Koran takes this point of 
view, such as “Glory be to God, the Lord of 
Inaccessibility, above everything that they 
describe” (37:180), or, in simpler terms, 
“Nothing is like Him” (42:11). In this re- 
spect, God is an impersonal reality far be- 
yond human concerns. He is the God of a 
certain form of negative theology. 

Though the proponents of Kalam have 
often been looked upon by Western scholars 
as the representatives of “orthodox” Islam, 
this is to impose an inappropriate category 
upon Islamic civilization, as many other 
scholars have pointed out. In fact, by and 
large the criteria for being Muslim have 
been following the Sharia and acknowledg- 
ing the truth of a certain basic creed. Be- 
yond that, a variety of positions concerning 
the details of the creed were possible, and 
none could be said to be “orthodox” to the 
exclusion of the others. When we look at 
Islamic intellectual history with this point in 
mind, we see, in fact, that there is no ques- 
tion of a universally recognized “orthodox” 
school of thought, but rather a large number 
of schools that debate among themselves 
concerning how the basic items of the creed 
are to be understood. The result is a long 
and dynamic history of intellectual interac- 
tion. 

However this may be, the point here is 
simply that dogmatic theologians with their 
almost exclusive emphasis upon God’s in- 
comparability represented only a small num- 
ber of intellectuals who had relatively little 
influence on the community at large. Popu- 
lar Islam, the philosophical tradition, and 
the spiritual tradition represented by the 
great Sufis stressed, or at least found ample 
room for, a second point of view that is 
clearly supported by many Koranic verses. 
The God of the theologians, as Ibn al-‘Arabi 
remarked, was a God whom no one could 
possibly love, since He was too remote and 
incomprehensible.’ But the God of the Ko- 
ran, the Prophet, and the spiritual authori- 
ties is a God who is supremely lovable, 
since He is dominated by concern for His 
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creatures. As the Koran puts it, “He loves 
them, and they love Him” (5:54). God’s 
love for creation brings about love for God 
in the creatures. This God of compassion 
and love can be grasped and understood. To 
use the theological term, He must be “de- 
clared similar” (tashbih) in some fashion to 
His creation. We can rightly conceive of 
Him in human attributes. This is the point 
of view of God’s immanence in all things, 
and it is clearly supported by such Koranic 
verses as “Wherever you turn, there is the 
face of God” (2:115) and “We are nearer to 
the human being than the jugular vein” 
(50:16). In this respect, God is a personal 
God. 

These two basic theological perspectives 
form two poles between which Islamic thought 
takes shape. The most sophisticated of the 
Muslim thinkers strike a delicate balance 
between the two positions. Both negative 
and positive theology are needed to bring 
about a right understanding of the Divine 
Reality. One can gain a certain grasp of the 
role these two perspectives have played in 
Islam by seeing an analogy with the Confu- 
cian emphasis upon yang and the Taoist 
Stress upon yin. In other words, if asked 
whether the Tao itself is dominated by yin 
or yang, a Confucianist would more likely 
answer yang, while a Taoist would more 
likely say yin. In the same way, the experts 
in jurisprudence and Kalam—that is, those 
Muslim authorities who defend the outward 
and legalistic teachings of Islam—lay stress 
upon God’s incomparability. They insist 
that He is a wrathful God and warn con- 
stantly about hell and the divine punish- 
ment. He is a distant, dominating, and pow- 
erful ruler whose commands must be 
obeyed. His attributes are those of a strict 
and authoritarian father. In contrast, those 
authorities who are more concerned with Is- 
lam’s spiritual dimension constantly remind 
the community of the prophetic saying, 
“God’s mercy precedes His wrath.” They 
maintain that mercy, love, and gentleness 
are the overriding reality of existence and 
that these will win out in the end. God is 
not primarily a stern and forbidding father, 
but a warm and loving mother. 

Islamic thinking about God centers upon 


the divine names or attributes revealed in 
the Koran, the so-called ninety-nine names 
of God. Each of the two basic perspectives, 
incomparability and similarity, is associated 
with certain names or attributes. God’s in- 
comparability calls to mind such names as 
Mighty, Inaccessible, Great, Majestic, Com- 
peller, Creator, Proud, High, King, Wrath- 
ful, Avenger, Slayer, Depriver, and Harmer. 
The tradition calls these the names of maj- 
esty (jaldl), or severity (gahr), or justice 
(adl), or wrath (ghadab). In the present 
context, 1 would call them “yang names,” 
since they place stress upon greatness, 
power, control, and masculinity. 

In contrast, God’s similarity calls to mind 
such names as Beautiful, Near, Merciful, 
Compassionate, Loving, Gentle, Forgiving, 
Pardoner, Life-giver, Enricher, and Be- 
stower. These are known as the names of 
beauty (jamal), or gentleness (lutf), or 
bounty (fad/), or mercy (rahma). They are 
“yin names,” since they place stress on sub- 
mitting to the wishes of others, softness, ac- 
ceptance, and receptivity. 

By and large the external and legalistic 
approach to Islam places greater stress on 
the yang names. While acknowledging the 
yin names, the legalists interpret them in 
ways that place their significance in the 
background. In contrast, the sapiential au- 
thorities stress the yin names. The idea that 
“God’s mercy precedes His wrath”—or 
“God’s yin characteristics predominate over 
His yang characteristics”—pervades their 
approach to reality. The first approach 
stresses God’s incomparability, distance, 
and otherness. The second stresses His sim- 
ilarity, nearness, and sameness. 

The contrast between these two approach- 
es to reality is reflected throughout Islamic 
thought and society. Those who emphasize 
God’s remoteness and distinction tend to 
dwell on the world of multiplicity and dif- 
ference. They stress the discreet reality of 
individuals, the difference between the Cre- 
ator and the creature, the distinctions among 
things, the reality of these distinctions. In 
contrast, those who emphasize God’s sim- 
ilarity, nearness, and “‘withness” (ma‘iyya, 
from the Koranic verse, “He is with you 
wherever you are” [57:4]) prefer to dwell on 
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the establishment of unity and interrelation- 
ship. Distinctions are relative and can be 
erased from a different point of view. Real- 
ity lies not primarily in outwardness and 
separation but in inwardness and sameness. 

In trying to bring out the basic Taoist ap- 
proach to reality, Roger T. Ames contrasts 
it with the dominant modes of philosophical 
thinking in the West. His remarks provide 
us with a slightly different way of encap- 
sulating the contrast between the legalistic 
and sapiential approaches to Islamic teach- 
ings. The contrast he sets up is especially 
instructive in that, by and large, the general 
perception of Islam in the West would place 
Islamic thought in the Western tradition, 
that is, in the first category that Ames de- 
scribes. He explains that Taoism in particu- 
lar and Chinese thought in general avoid du- 
alistic explanations and prefer looking at 
things in “polar” terms. 


The separateness implicit in dualistic ex- 
planations of relationships conduces to an 
essentialistic interpretation of the world, a 
world of “things” characterized by discrete. 
ness, finality, closedness, determinateness, 
independence, a world in which one thing is 
related to the “other” extrinsically. By con- 
trast, a polar explanation of relationships 
gives rise to a holographic interpretation of 
the world, a world of “foci” characterized by 
interconnectedness, interdependence, openness, 
mutuality, indeterminateness, complemen- 
tarity, correlativity, coextensiveness, a world 
in which continuous foci are intrinsically re- 
lated to each other.® 


Both of these approaches are found in Is- 
lamic thought. But by and large, the propo- 
nents of Kalam and jurisprudence stress the 
first, while the sapiential authorities stress 
the second. For the most part, the two per- 
spectives have lived in peaceful coexis- 
tence, each acting as a check to the possible 
excesses of the other. On the whole, the du- 
alistic approach predominates in social teach- 
ings, while the polar approach is stressed 
in spiritual teachings. Moreover, the sapien- 
tial tradition accepts the first approach as 
the valid and even necessary starting point 
for the second. Hence it uses the same lan- 
guage at the outset, which has led many 


scholars to miss the relational and polar na- 
ture of the thinking. If I preserve the lan- 
guage of duality in many places, this is sim- 
ply to follow the texts themselves. But the 
reader will soon see that the duality is often 
set up as a philosophical whipping boy. Un- 
til distinction is drawn, polarity cannot be 
brought out. Until opposition is perceived, 
it cannot be overcome. The ultimate aim is 
always the establishment of tawhid, the 
unity and interrelatedness of all reality. 


Signs of God 


The Koran repeatedly affirms that all 
things are “signs” (dyat) of God, which is to 
say that everything gives news of God’s na- 
ture and reality. As a result, many Muslim 
thinkers, the cosmologists in particular, see 
everything in the universe as a reflection of 
the divine names and attributes. These 
names and attributes represent qualities, 
such as majesty, beauty, life, knowledge, 
and so on. Hence the qualitative dimension 
of things—to the extent that it can be differ- 
entiated from the dimension that is purely 
quantitative or “material” (in the sense of 
hylic, or simply potential)—is of primary 
interest. In respect of similarity, the quali- 
ties of creation give us news of the divine 
attributes, though in respect of incom- 
parability, they announce that God is totally 
other. To the extent that they display sim- 
ilarity and give us knowledge of ultimate 
Reality, the signs of God establish qualita- 
tive analogies among created things. These 
analogies provide the means of discerning 
relationships—often quite hidden relation- 
ships that make no sense in terms of modern 
categories—among things and between the 
things and God. 

In a famous saying, the Prophet explained 
why God created the cosmos: “God says, ‘I 
was a hidden treasure and I desired to be 
known. Therefore I created the creatures so 
that [ might be known.’”® Hence the world 
is the locus in which the Hidden Treasure is 
known by the creatures. Through the uni- 
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verse God comes to be known, and since 
there is nothing in the universe but created 
things, it is the created things themselves 
that give news of the Hidden Treasure. 
Many cosmologists employ terms like zuhar 
(manifestation) and tajalli (self-disclosure) 
to explain the relationship of the world to 
God. Through the cosmos, God discloses 
Himself to His creatures. The creatures 
themselves are the manifestation of God’s 
names and attributes. Their qualities are ul- 
timately God’s qualities. 

We have already seen that the attributes 
of God are divided into two broad and com- 
plementary categories, the yang and yin 
names. In the view of the cosmologists, 
these two categories work in harmony to 
bring the cosmos into existence. As Rimi 
puts it, referring to the two kinds of names 
by their dominant quality, “Severity and 
gentleness were married, and a world of 
good and evil was born from the two.”” 

Many theologians see a reference to the 
two kinds of divine names in the Koranic 
expression the “two hands of God.” They 
take this as a symbol for the relationship be- 
tween incomparability and similarity, or 
majesty and beauty. The Koran says that 
only human beings among all creatures 
were created with both hands of God 
(38:76). This is read as an allusion to the 
fact that, as the Prophet said, Adam was 
created in God’s own form. Hence, human 
beings manifest all the names of God, both 
the names of severity and the names of gen- 
tleness. In contrast, the angels of mercy 
were created only with God’s right hand, 
while the satans were created only with His 
left hand. Only a human being represents a 
complete image of the Divine Reality; every 
other thing offers an imperfect image that is 
dominated by one hand or the other. Only 
humans were created through a perfect bal- 
ance of both kinds of attributes. 

Since the Reality of God disclosed 
through the cosmos can be described by op- 
posite and conflicting attributes, the cosmos 
itself can be seen as a vast collection of op- 
posites. The two hands of God are busy 
shaping all that exists. Hence mercy and 
wrath, severity and gentleness, life giving 
and slaying, exalting and abasing, and all 


the rest of the contradictory attributes of 
God are displayed in existence. 

One way we perceive this constant inter- 
action of the names is through change 
(haraka) and transmutation (istihdla). 
Chuang Tzu could say, “The existence of 
things is like a galloping horse. With every 
motion existence changes, at every second 
it is transformed.”"' For their part, the domi- 
nant school of Kalam, the Ash‘arites, said 
that nothing stands still in creation and no 
phenomenon remains constant in its place 
for two successive moments. Everything is 
in constant need of divine replenishment, 
since nothing exists on its own. Things can 
exist only if God gives them existence. If 
God were to stop giving existence to the 
universe for an instant, it would disappear. 
Hence, at each moment God re-creates the 
cosmos to prevent its annihilation. 

The concept of the continual re-creation 
of the cosmos became a mainstay of Islamic 
cosmological thinking. Many authorities in- 
terpreted this constant change and trans- 
mutation in terms of the interplay of the di- 
verse divine names. Thus, at each instant, 
the divine mercy and gentleness create all 
things in the universe. In other words, at 
each instant God reaffirms His similarity 
with things and His presence in the cosmos. 
But God is also incomparable and other. 
Hence, just as His mercy creates, His wrath 
destroys. His unique and absolute reality 
displays “jealousy” (ghayra): It does not al- 
low any “others” (ghayr) to exist alongside 
it. At each instant, the divine gentleness 
brings the world into existence, and at each 
instant the divine severity destroys it.'* Ev- 
ery succeeding moment represents a new 
universe, similar to the preceding universe, 
but also different. Each new universe repre- 
sents a new self-disclosure of God. Accord- 
ing to the cosmological axiom, “God’s self- 
disclosure never repeats itself,” since God is 
infinite.” 

The cosmos is a constantly shifting and 
changing pattern of relationships among 
God’s signs, which are the loci of mani- 
festation for His names. The universe is cre- 
ated and maintained through the activity of 
opposite divine attributes that display the 
activity of the single Principle. Hence du- 
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ality can be perceived at every level. How- 
ever, if we look more closely, we should be 
able to see the opposing forces not as abso- 
lutely opposed, but rather as complementary 
or polar. Yin and yang are working together 
everywhere, producing transmutation and 
constant change. 

The Koran quotes God as saying, “And 
of everything We created a pair” (51:49). 
Or again, “God Himself created the pair, 
male and female” (53:45). All things in the 
universe are paired with other things. Sev- 
eral of the pairs mentioned in the Koran 
take on special importance as the fundamen- 
tal principles of creation. These include the 
Pen (al-galam) and the Tablet (al-lawh), 
which are specifically Islamic symbols, and 
heaven and earth, which find deep parallels 
in the Chinese tradition and elsewhere. 

The Pen and the Tablet are mentioned in 
a few Koranic verses and some sayings of 
the Prophet. Referring to itself, the Koran 
says, “Nay, but it is a glorious Koran, in a 
guarded tablet” (85:21—22). Commentators 
explain this tablet as an invisible spiritual 
reality on which the Koran—the eternal and 
uncreated word of God—is written. The Ko- 
ran refers to the Pen in the first verses that 
were revealed to the Prophet: “Read out! And 
thy Lord is the most generous, who taught by 
the Pen, taught man what he knew not” 
(96:1—5). In another verse, God swears by 
the Pen: “By the Pen and what they in- 
scribe!” (68:1). These short and rather enig- 
matic verses provided a great deal of food 
for meditation, especially since the Prophet 
himself added a certain amount of interest- 
ing clarification. In some hadiths he said 
that the Pen was God’s first creation, while 
elsewhere he said that the first thing created 
by God was the Intellect (‘aql). These are 
the loci classici for the identification that 
the cosmologists make between the cosmic 
Pen and the “First Intellect.” All creatures 
are latent and undifferentiated in the Intel- 
lect’s knowledge, just as ink is present in- 
side the Pen. Then, by means of the Intel- 
lect, God creates the whole universe. 

The qualities connected with the term 
Pen are clearly of the yang type, while the 
term Intellect adds a certain yin side to this 
same reality. The Muslim cosmologists, 
like the Chinese, never see anything as ex- 


clusively active or exclusively receptive. 
Everything in the cosmos has both yin and 
yang qualities. These can be discovered by 
investigating the various relationships that 
things establish with other things. Thus, for 
example, the first spiritual being is called 
by the name Pen because it has an active 
and masculine side to its nature. God cre- 
ated it as a means“to bring the rest of the 
cosmos into existence. Hence the Pen has a 
face turned toward the universe. It writes 
upon the Tablet, and the cosmos comes to 
exist as the written words of God. In con- 
trast, this first spiritual reality is called in- 
tellect (‘agl) at least partly because it has a 
receptive and feminine side to its nature. Ety- 
mologically, ‘ag! signifies tying, binding, 
and constricting. The Intellect has a face 
turned toward God through which it con- 
templates God and receives constant re- 
plenishment from His light. At the same 
time it constricts and limits the light through 
its own finitude as a creature. 

In order to bring the universe into exist- 
ence, the Pen needs a place within which to 
write. Without the Tablet, no duality could 
appear within spiritual existence, and with- 
out duality, there could be no physical uni- 
verse, which depends upon twos, threes, 
fours, ad infinitum. Just as the Pen is called 
the “First Intellect,” so also the Tablet is 
called the “Universal Soul.” In relation to 
God, the First Intellect is receptive, dark, 
and yin, but in relation to the Universal 
Soul, it is the Pen: active, luminous, and 
yang. This principle has important repercus- 
sions in psychology, where spirit and soul 
in the human being are seen to possess the 
same qualities as the First Intellect and the 
Universal Soul. 

Along with many other Muslim thinkers, 
Ibn al-“Arabi describes all the realities in the 
cosmos as manifestations of different divine 
names. He finds the archetypes of the Pen 
and Tablet in the Koranic verse, “God gov- 
ers the affair and He differentiates the 
signs” (13:2), The Pen manifests the divine 
name Governor, while the Tablet manifests 
the divine name Differentiator. On a lower 
level of existence, the spirit manifests the 
name Governor in relation to the body. The 
spirit, which is the principle of life and 
awareness, governs, controls, and directs 
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the body in the same way that the Pen gov- 
erns, controls, and directs the Tablet. The 
body in turn manifests the name Differentia- 
tor, since it displays the powers and quali- 
ties of the spirit’s single reality through its 
innumerable functions and activities. 
Without the Tablet, the Pen could not 
write. The Tablet takes what is undifferenti- 
ated in the Pen and manifests all its details. 
It allows for the articulation of the existential 
words of God at a spiritual level of existence. 
This symbolism of the divine, creative 
words is central to Islamic cosmological 
thinking, no doubt because a large number 
of Koranic verses allude to it. One of the 
most often cited supports for the idea that 
all things are words of God is the verse, 
“God’s only command, when He desires a 
thing, is to say to it ‘Be!’ and it is” (36:82). 
Hence, say the cosmologists, each creature 
is a unique expression of the divine word 
“Be!” The Pen writes out these divine words 
on the Tablet, thus manifesting the spiritual 
essences of all things. The spirit of each and 
every thing in the cosmos is brought into 
existence as a unique word on the Tablet. 
Both Pen and Tablet, yang and yin, active 
and receptive, are necessary for the spiritual 
realities of all things to come into actuality. 
The Pen has two faces. With one face it 
looks at God, and with the other it looks at 
the Tablet and everything below it. In the 
same way, the Tablet has two faces. With 
one face it looks at the Pen, and with the 
other it looks at the worlds that lie below it. 
In relation to the Pen, the Tablet is recep- 
tive and thereby manifests differentiation. 
But in relation to the cosmos, the Tablet is 
active and manifests governing control. It 
becomes a yang reality. In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
view, when we investigate the Tablet’s rela- 
tionship to the cosmos more carefully, we 
see both creativity and receptivity, both 
governing and differentiating. Hence, when 
the Tablet is discussed by its name “Univer- 
sal Soul,” it is said to have two faculties, 
the faculty of knowing, through which it re- 
ceives from the Intellect, and the faculty of 
acting or doing, through which it exercises 
control. It knows the details of the existence 
of all things, since these are differentiated 
within itself. Since it knows these details, it 
governs the destiny of all things, since noth- 


ing escapes from its knowledge. It acts by 
bestowing existence upon what it knows. 

Pen and Tablet illustrate the workings of 
yang and yin within the spiritual or invisible 
world. On a lower level of existence, the 
spiritual world interacts with the visible 
world. This interaction is frequently de- 
scribed in terms of heaven and earth, a pair 
of terms constantly employed in the Koran. 
The cosmologist Nasafi explains that the 
term heaven refers to everything that stands 
above something else, while the term earth 
refers to everything that stands below some- 
thing else. Thus, the terms are relative and 
depend upon our point of view. That which 
is called “earth” in respect to one thing may 
be called “heaven” in respect to another, 
just as a single reality may be yang in rela- 
tion to one thing and yin in relation to an- 
other. 

Heaven acts through effusing light and 
existence, while earth is receptive toward 
these effusions. However, the station of the 
earth has a certain priority over that of 
heaven. This is not to suggest that one of 
them comes into existence first. For there is 
always a heaven and an earth, an aboveness 
and a belowness, in creation. 

Creation is that which is “other than 
God.” Hence it is not one, God alone being 
one in every respect. Since creation de- 
mands multiplicity by definition, it is a 
locus for separation and deployment. When 
two things are present, one ‘s above and one 
is below with respect to the relationship es- 
tablished by certain qualities. If we take 
other qualities into account, the relationship 
may be reversed. If earth is prior to heaven 
in a certain respect—even, one can say, 
“above” heaven—this simply means that 
the sufficient reason for the existence of 
heaven is to bestow upon the earth. Without 
an earth, heaven is meaningless. You can- 
not have an above without a below-—nor, of 
course, can you have a below without an 
above. If the earth were not ready to receive 
effusion, there could be no heaven. Heaven 
and earth are defined in terms of each other, 
since they are polar realities. Hence the ex- 
istence of the earth is a precondition for the 
manifestation of qualities that are concealed 
in heaven. 

The heavenly realities are formless or 
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spiritual, and the earth gives them bodily 
forms. In the same way, the analogue of 
heaven within the human microcosm, the 
“spirit,” can do nothing without a body, 
which acts as its vehicle and instrument. 
Just as God created the universe to manifest 
His own perfections—the Hidden Treas- 
ure—so also the spirit needs the body to 
bring its own potentialities into actuality. 
As Rimi puts it, 


The spirit cannot function without the 
body, and without the spirit, the body is with- 
ered and cold. 

Your body is manifest and your spirit hid- 
den: These two put all the world’s business in 
order. '* 


Nasafi divides all existent things into 
three kinds: Giver of effusion, receiver of 
effusion, and product of the interrelation- 
ship between the two. “Heaven” is that 
which is above something else and gives ef- 
fusion to it. It may be a spiritual or a corpo- 
real reality. “Earth” is that which is below 
something else and receives effusion from 
it. It may belong either to the spiritual or 
the corporeal world. The creatures are the 
children of heaven and earth, the product of 
their interrelationship. Rami expresses this 
idea in verse: 


In the view of intellect, heaven is the man 
and earth the woman. 

Whatever the one throws down, 
the other nurtures.' 


In this context Confucius sounds like just 
another Muslim cosmologist: 


Heaven is lofty and earth is low. . . . The 
creative directs the great beginning, and the 
receptive completes all things.’ 


Cosmic Correspondences 


Careful reading of the Koran and the 
Hadith shows that Islam’s basic view of 
men and women postulates a complemen- 


tarity of functions. “And of everything We 
created a pair” (51:49). Neither can be 
complete without the other. In Islamic cos- 
mological thinking, the universe is per- 
ceived as an equilibrium built on harmo- 
nious polar relationships between the pairs 
that make up all things. Moreover, all out- 
ward phenomena are reflections of inward 
nhoumena and ultimately of God. All multi- 
plicity is reducible, in some way; to the 
One. All creatures of the universe are noth- 
ing but God’s signs. The pairs, male and 
female included, must therefore tell us 
something about God’s own Self. 

One of the many cosmological sciences 
developed in classical Islamic civilization 
was astrology or. “the properties of the 
stars” (ahkam al-nujum). For most Muslim 
thinkers, the object of this science was to 
bring out the manner in which heaven, 
along with the realities it contains, exercises 
specific influences upon the earth. Astrolo- 
gical investigation takes the form of discov- 
ering the qualitative correspondences be- 
tween things in the upper world and the 
lower world. For the more perspicacious, 
there is no question of any direct “influ- 
ence” by the stars. Rather, the relationships 
among heavenly bodies and between heaven 
and earth throw light on corresponding or 
analogical relationships found in this world 
and in the soul. The key here is analogy or 
correspondence. And this is established by 
the qualities that things manifest, all of 
which ultimately go back to the One. In 
other words, different things, at different 
levels of reality or in different times and 
places, manifest the same qualities of the 
Real (al-haqq). 

Closely related to the type of analogical 
thinking found in astrology is the ta’wil or 
esoteric interpretation of the Koran prac- 
ticed by many Sufis and also certain Shi‘ite 
authorities. The goal of ta’wil was fre- 
quently to show how Koranic verses that 
speak of the cosmos or recount stories of 
the prophets have a second level of inter- 
pretation pertaining to the inward situation 
of the human individual. The microcosm 
“corresponds” to the macrocosm. On this 
level, the Koran depicts the drama of the 
human soul in its relationship with God. 
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At first reading, ta’wils may seem arbi- 
trary. But this is not so if one takes into 
account the analogical thinking out of which 
the tradition arises. The keys to ta’wil can 
best be sought in texts dealing with the cor- 
respondences between macrocosm and mi- 
crocosm, texts that are often deeply embed- 
ded in Greek learning. In such texts 
astrology is placed in this wider context of 
analogical thinking. 


Human Equilibrium 


Cosmological thinking in Islam is inti- 
mately bound up with the Islamic world- 
view as a whole. In no sense is it some sort 
of disinterested scientific investigation of 
the nature of things. On the contrary, most 
cosmologists have been concerned with 
demonstrating the analogies among all lev- 
els of existence in order to show that human 
beings play a unique role in the universe 
as God’s representatives or vicegerents 
(khalifa). This in turn demands human re- 
sponsibility. The legalistic perspective tends 
to say that human beings must answer to 
God because a slave has no right to disobey 
his master’s commands. He is duty bound 
by the fact that he is owned. In contrast, the 
sapiential perspective stresses noblesse 
oblige: As divine representatives, human 
beings have no choice but to assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves and their sur- 
roundings. God’s presence in the world and 
one’s self must be recognized and acknow]- 
edged, and then one must act as God would 
act, as God’s representative must act. 

Hence the sapiential tradition is con- 

_Stantly concerned with describing the hu- 
man context in a manner that highlights the 
similarity with God demanded by vice- 
gerency. In order to do this, it needs to il- 
lustrate how human qualities correspond to 
the divine qualities, and how the qualitative 
relationships among the things of the 
cosmos place the human being at the pinna- 
cle of created existence, with a great burden 
of responsibility to match the honor. All 
creatures other than human beings are good, 


since they are creatures of God, signs of 
God, loci of manifestation for the qualities 
of God, and can be nothing other than what 
they are. Human beings may possess a cer- 
tain natural goodness as signs of God. But, 
in contrast to all other things, they also may 
be evil if they fail to make proper use of the 
peculiar nobility given exclusively to them. 
To be fully and properly human, human be- 
ings must actualize in themselves all the 
good qualities naturally inherent in creation, 
but at the same time these must be utilized 
according to a normative balance and har- 
mony. Evil appears when people break this 
balance or work contrary to the Tao of 
heaven and earth. Evil has no other entry 
into the world, since only human beings 
have the freedom to choose it. This freedom 
gives them a unique nobility, centrality, and 
all-comprehensiveness, but it also opens the 
door to abuse. The only creatures somewhat 
similar to human beings in this respect are 
those beings created from fire and known as 
the “jinn,” whose special qualities will be 
discussed later. They are also free to say no 
to the Tao. The leader of the evil jinn—as 
opposed to the good jinn who say yes—is 
Iblis or Satan. 

All things in the universe reflect the 
names and attributes of God in diverse and 
differentiated modes. In contrast, human 
beings bring all these qualities together. As 
a result, they act as the mediating reality in 
existence, the place where God interacts 
with the cosmos in a direct manner. For in 
God all these qualities are present in un- 
differentiated oneness, while in the cosmos 
they are present in differentiated manyness. 
Only in human beings are they present in 
both differentiated and undifferentiated 
mode. 

Followers of Ibn al-‘Arabi often refer to 
the human reality as the Great Isthmus-na- 
ture (al-barzakhiyyat al-kubrad). Like an is- 
thmus (barzakh), human beings stand be- 
tween the two oceans—God and the cosmos. 
Because of the centrality and “all-compre- 
hensiveness” (jam‘iyya) of the human situa- 
tion, only human beings can upset the har- 
mony and equilibrium that is naturally 
established between God and the cosmos. 
Moreover, because of their mediating situa- 
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tion, the fact of acting as God’s representa- 
tives, only human beings can establish per- 
fect harmony and equilibrium between God 
and creation. 

A cosmos without humans is inconceiv- 
able, since they alone act as a locus of man- 
ifestation for God as such. Of course here 
we have in view not the human species as 
found here on earth, but the qualities that 
are present in that species and may be found 
in analogous species in other worlds: the 
qualities of centrality, all-comprehensive- 
ness, isthmus-nature, vicegerency. Only in 
“human beings” according to this definition 
is the image of God reflected fully. Only in 
them is the Hidden Treasure displayed in its 
original variety and concentrated brilliance, 
yet at the created level. Human beings are 
the pivot and axis of the cosmos, around 
which all things turn. They must perform 
their function of mediating and establishing 
peace and harmony among all things. Yet, 
paradoxically, precisely because they are 
images of God and share in His freedom, 
they are free to shirk their responsibility, 
break the harmony, and corrupt the uni-, 
verse. 

In short, the purpose of Islamic cosmolog- 
ical teachings is to express within the context 
of the intellectual tradition the obligations 
of human existence. People are obliged by 
their very nature to live in harmony with the 
Tao, or to “submit” (islam) to the ways of 
heaven and earth in order to establish har- 
mony upon earth in general and within hu- 
man society in particular. The ultimate goal 
of the Islamic sapiential tradition is ex- 
pressed nicely by Chuang Tzu with his 
words, “Heaven and earth and I live to- 
gether—all things and I are one.”” 

To review what has already been said, 
the one God is looked upon from two points 
of view. In respect to God’s distance and 
incomparability, human beings and all other 
creatures are His absolute servants and must 
submit to His will. But in respect to His 
similarity and nearness, human beings have 
another role to play. Since they were cre- 
ated in the divine form and with God’s two 
hands, they alone find in themselves all the 
qualities of God and creation. Hence they 
alone can be God’s vicegerents in the earth. 

In gaining correct knowledge of God, 


one needs to combine the declaration of 
God’s incomparability with the understand- 
ing of His similarity. These are not empty 
concepts, however. Each of them makes de- 
mands. Fully understanding them means 
that certain attitudes are set up in the soul. 
These attitudes can be summed up by two 
key Koranic terms: servant (abd) and vice- 
gerent (khalifa). We have already suggested 
that Islam looks upon vicegerency as the su- 
preme human state, the goal of human life. 
But in order to represent God, a person 
must first be worthy of the mission. God ° 
does not send any beggar out on His behalf. 
In fact, to speak of vicegerency as the su- 
preme human state is misleading unless one 
understands that. vicegerency is a perfect 
yang attitude toward the cosmos that has as 
its necessary and inseparable complement a 
perfect yin attitude toward God. Servant- 
hood and vicegerency are two sides of the 
same coin. Moreover, servanthood has a 
certain priority over vicegerency, just as the 
Intellect has a certain priority over the Pen. 
Though Intellect and Pen are identical, until 
the Intellect takes from God, the Pen cannot 
write. So also, until human beings submit to 
the will of God (islam) and become His 
servants, they cannot be His proper repre- 
sentatives. 

How we understand God and the human 
self depends on the point of view. Neither 
God nor a human being has two essences. 
God is one, and the human being is one. 
But human beings are like two-sided mir- 
rors. One side reflects the qualities of serv- 
anthood as manifested in all creation, and 
the other side reflects the qualities of Lord- 
ship as possessed by God. Human beings 
are both lord and servant. As Ibn al-‘Arabi 
puts it, 


A human being is two transcriptions: an out- 
ward transcription and an inward transcrip- 
tion. The outward transcription corresponds 
to the macrocosm in its totality, while the in- 
ward transcription corresponds to God." 


The outward dimension of the human be- 
ing is related to servanthood, the inward di- 
mension to lordship and vicegerency. The 
outward dimension reflects distance from 
God and therefore brings to mind His in- 
comparability. The inward dimension re- 
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flects nearness and is connected to God’s 
similarity. The two dimensions thus reflect 
the two hands of God through which human 
beings were created. 

The whole cosmos comes into existence 
through the marriage of the complementary 
divine names, the names of beauty and maj- 
esty. The first group of names is connected 
more closely to God’s similarity, while the 
second group is connected to His incom- 
parability. God’s double relationship with 
created things results in the polar structure 
of humans: spiritual and corporeal, or form- 
less and formal. The bodily dimension of 
reality is connected with the limiting quali- 
ties of earth. These include hardness, heavi- 
ness, solidity, darkness, ignorance. God is 
totally incomparable with such attributes. 
The spiritual dimension of created reality is 
connected with the qualities of light. These 
include incorporeality, intangibility, lumi- 
nosity, subtlety, intelligence. These are close- 
ly connected to God’s similarity. God is the 
Light of the heavens and the earth, the 
Knower of all things, the Subtle. Only 
through sharing in His attributes can human 
beings possess a spiritual dimension. The 
spirit is inherently nearer to God than the 
body, and therefore relatively “similar” to 
Him. 

But in the human being, the outward 
form or body is inseparable from the spirit. 
Spirit and body together manifest all the di- 
vine names. The dark, earthly, ignorant side 
of human nature is inconceivable without 
God’s incomparability. In short, the original 
nature (fitra) of human beings is the re- 
flected image of the divine reality. Spiritual 
perfection is to realize one’s primordial and 
original nature, the divine reality latent in 
oneself. 

This whole discussion cannot be epito- 
mized better than by the words of Con- 
fucius: “One yin and one yang. This is Tao. 
To inherit from the Tao is good. To actual- 
ize the Tao is the primordial human nature.”” 


The Plan of the Book 


My primary concern in this book is to 
bring out the type of thinking that has gone 


on among those Muslim authorities who 
were concerned with the underlying nature 
of polar relationships. In order to do this, it 
is not sufficient simply to say in general 
terms that the Muslims said such and such 
or thought in this way or that. Their think- 
ing needs to be presented as nearly as possi- 
ble in their own words so that we do not 
impose our thinking upon them. The mean- 
ing of words is intimately related to the way 
in which the language is used and to the 
context. The paraphrasing that is commonly 
done in books on the history of Islamic 
thought has the effect of losing nuances of 
thought and expression that are every bit as 
important as the “meaning” of the words. 

All this has to do with what I call a 
“qualitative” approach. The “qualities” at 
issue are normally present in the very form 
of the discourse, in the adjectives and verbs 
that are employed. We cannot “go straight 
to the point” without missing the point. The 
more we can quote the actual texts, the 
more it may be possible to find out what is 
really at issue for the Muslim authorities 
themselves. 

I pay great attention to consistency of 
translation. It is not merely a question of 
making sure that the technical terminology 
of Islamic philosophy or Sufism is recog- 
nized as such and preserved as key terms. 
In fact, the more I work with the texts, the 
more | realize that the “peripheral” words are 
just as important as the “important” words. 
None of these texts was written in a vac- 
uum. The authors paid extremely close at- 
tention to the words they were employing. 
The words have not only a technical mean- 
ing, but also a shade or tone that colors and 
shapes the whole discussion. The texts I cite 
range over a period of about a thousand 
years, though most pertain to a period of 
four hundred years. Several schools of thought 
are represented here, yet they all used the 
same words. And they had in mind the usage 
of these words in the Koran, the Hadith, 
and other schools of thought. As soon as 
we change the translation to meet what 
seems to us to be a change of context, im- 
portant correlations are lost to sight. Yet it 
is my thesis that the central issue in Is- 
lamic thought is relationship or correlation. If 
we lose the linguistic correlations, we will 
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have a much more difficult time bringing 
out conceptual correlations. 

The book is structured in a way that I see 
as largely having been imposed on me by 
the nature of the material. Islamic thought 
always begins with God. Tawhid, or the 
statement, “There is no god but God,” is 
taken as the fundamental given by all Mus- 
lim thinkers. Hence it is necessary to deal 
with “theology” at the outset. But by theol- 
ogy I do not mean Kalam, since that is a 
particular kind of dogmatic theology that is 
not very helpful in the investigation of the 
issues with which I am concerned. I have in 
mind theology in the literal sense of the 
term: knowledge of God. This is the pri- 
mary concer not only of the proponents of 
Kalam, but also of many Sufis and most 
philosophers. And it is the “sapiential” ap- 
proach of the latter two groups that opens 
up the symbolic universe of Islamic dis- 
course to the type of investigation that I 
have undertaken. 

Before dealing with theology, however, 1 
found it useful to say something more about 
qualitative thinking and the overall structure 
of what I call the “Tao of Islam.” Hence in 
the first chapter I discuss the three great re- 
alities that make up this Tao: God, the 
cosmos, and the human being. I show how 
the sapiential tradition has seen these three 
realities as being inseparable. Each mani- 
fests the same “qualities” or attributes or 
characteristics, but in different modes. Each 
can be seen as a replica of the Tao, with the 
two fundamental principles, yin and yang, 
harmoniously present. 

The rest of the book is concemed primar- 
ily with providing textual evidence for the 
claims made in the introduction and chapter 
1. Hence it is divided into three sections: 
God, the cosmos, and spiritual psychology, 
or metacosm, macrocosm, and microcosm. 
I employ the term spiritual psychology in 
order to indicate that Islamic views on the 
microcosm are related to the spiritual per- 
fection of human beings, which is the cen- 
tral goal of Islam according to the intellec- 
tual tradition with which I am concerned. 

No attempt is made to make each of the 
three sections of the book deal exclusively 
with the topic in question. Given the nature 


of the material, this is impossible without 
serious distortion. The three major topics 
are interrelated on all sorts of levels, and 
the texts do not discuss them in isolation. 
The section headings merely delineate the 
major theme of each section, but the other 
two themes necessarily come up as well. 
The central ee in my view, is theo- 
logical in the broadest sense of the word. 
How Islam pictures gender relationships de- 
pends upon its picture of the nature of real- 
ity. Absolute reality (al-hagiqat al-mutlaqa) 
is God, whom the Koran often calls the 
Real (al-hagq). It is my hope that this book 
has something to say to the ongoing theo- 
logical debate over everything implied in 
such terms as “God the Father” and “God 
the Mother,” even if the issues are pre- 
sented here in exclusively Islamic terms. 
This book has evolved considerably 
since I first conceived of it. After three 
years of teaching “Feminine Spirituality in 
World Religions,” I applied for a fellowship 
from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities to write a book on “the feminine 
principle in Islam.” I received the fellow- 
ship and was able to devote the 1986-87 
academic year to gathering most of the ma- 
terial found in the book. I am deeply grate- 
ful to NEH for this help. The more I studied 
the texts, however, the more it became clear 
to me that Islamic views on the feminine 
can in no way be separated from Islamic 
views of the masculine. The work gradually 
evolved into an investigation of gender rela- 
tionships. But even this had to be men- 
tioned in the subtitle, since such relation- 
ships represent only one example of a much 
broader phenomenon. This phenomenon is a 
type of polar thinking that places relation- 
ships at center stage. The goal of this think- 
ing is to show how all things are interrelated 
within the context of the absolutely Real. In 
other words, the goal is to establish unity 
(tawhid), though this unity does not erase 
the effect of polarity. Quite the contrary, es- 
tablishing unity shows how polarity is itself 
the primary principle through which unity 
manifests itself. Hence the final title of the 
work, The Tao of Islam, refers to relational 
thinking in Islam and the fact that polarity 
expresses unity. Since male and female make 
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up one of the many relational pairs found in 
existence, the question of gender relationships 
plays an important role in the study. 

In its present form the book owes a good 
deal to my husband, William C. Chittick. 
Not only have I made free use of his pub- 
lished and unpublished works, but years of 
collaboration and discussion have helped 
shape my own ideas—and his—about the 
issues discussed. He has checked the trans- 


lations against the originals and devoted a 
good deal of time to editing the final ver- 
sion of the book. I owe special gratitude 
to Professor Izutsu, who not only taught 
me Arabic and then Ibn al-‘Arabi’s meta- 
physics, but who also gave me the key to 
understand Islamic cosmogenesis in terms 
of the J Ching. The seed he planted in my 
mind years ago has finally given fruit in this 
book. 


archegos 


it 


THE THREE REALITIES 


In most of our texts, three basic realities 
are kept in view: God, the cosmos or mac- 
rocosm, and the human being or micro- 
cosm. We can picture these as the three an- 
gles of a triangle. What is particularly 
interesting is the relationships established 
among the angles. God at the apex and 
source brings the two angles at the base into 
existence, since both macrocosm and micro- 
cosm are derivative realities. Each angle 
can be studied in relation to one or both of 
the other two angles. 

The triangular picture is made more 
complex by the fact that each of the three 
realities has two basic dimensions and can 
be pictured as a cross. The vertical axis rep- 
resents one kind of relationship, the hori- 
zontal axis another kind. At the apex, the 
vertical axis is set up by the distinction be- 
tween the Divine Essence and the divine at- 
tributes, while the horizontal axis reflects 
the relationships between complementary 
divine names, such as Exalter and Abaser, 
or Life-giver and Slayer. Parallel distinc- 
tions can be drawn in both microcosm and 
macrocosm. “Heaven and earth” or “spirit 
and body” represent the vertical axis, while 
interrelationships among realities at each 
level set up a number of horizontal axes. 
For the moment, it is important to bring out 
this basic triangular structure of the whole 
of reality. Later chapters will deal with in- 
ternal and external relationships. 
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Signs in the Horizons and the Souls 


The most common terms in our texts for 
macrocosm and microcosm are the literal 
Arabic translations of the Greek expres- 
sions: al-‘dlam al-kabir, the “large world,” 
and al-‘dlam al-saghir, the “small world.” 
Often larger and smaller are used instead of 
large and small. Sometimes primacy is 
given to the human being. Then the macro- 
cosm becomes the “large human being” (al- 
insan al-kabir) and the microcosm the 
“small human being” (al-insdn al-saghir).' 
The term macrocosm is synonymous with 
world or cosmos, which is usually defined 
as “everything other than God.” When our 
authors use the term macrocosm instead of 
cosmos, they do so in order to set up a con- 
trast with the microcosm. The microcosm is 
the human individual, who epitomizes all 
the qualities found in God and the macro- 
cosm. 

Many authors allude to the macrocosm 
and microcosm through the expression “the 
horizons and the souls” (al-dfag wa’l-anfus). 
This expression goes back to the Koranic 
verse, “We shall show them Our signs upon 
the horizons and within their own souls, un- 
til it is clear to them that He is the Real” 
(41:53). These “signs” (adydt) of God found 
both outside and inside human beings are 
one of the basic recurring themes of the Ko- 
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ran. The Book employs the term sign in sin- 
gular or plural form 288 times in several 
closely related senses. A sign is any phe- 
nomenon that gives news of God. It may be 
a prophet, a prophetic message, a prophetic 
miracle, or simply the things of the natural 
world. It may pertain to the outer, macro- 
cosmic realm, or the inner, microcosmic 
realm. “In the earth there are signs for those 
having sure faith, and in your souls. What, 
do you not see?” (51:20-21). In short, ev- 
erything in the universe is a sign of God. 

Dozens of Koranic verses express the 
idea that all natural objects are God’s signs. 
It is important to grasp this idea as funda- 
mental to Islamic thought, since it sets up 
relationships between God and the cosmos 
in no uncertain terms. The verses where the 
term is employed usually mention in addi- 
tion the proper human response to God’s 
signs: remembering, understanding, seeing, 
having gratitude, reflecting, using the intel- 
lect, fearing God, and so on. I cite a few 
examples to make this point completely 
clear: 


i 
t 


It is He who has appointed for you the 
stars, that by them you might be guided in the 
shadows of land and sea. We have distin- 
guished the signs for a people who know. 
(6:97) 

And the good land—its vegetation comes 
forth by the leave of its Lord. And the cor- 
rupt—it comes forth but scantily. Even so 
We turn about the signs for a people who 
have gratitude. (7:58) 

In the alternation of night and day, and 
what God has created in the heavens and the 
earth—surely there are signs for a godfearing 
people. (10:6) 

And that which He has multiplied for you 
in the earth of diverse hues—surely in that is 
a sign for a people who remember. (16:13) 

Have they not regarded the birds, which 
are subjected in the air of heaven? Naught 
holds them but God. Surely in that are signs 
for a people who have faith. (16:79) 

And of His signs is that He shows you 
lightning, for fear and hope, and that He 
sends down out of heaven water and revives 
the earth after it is dead. Surely in that are 
signs for a people who have intellect. (30:24) 

God takes the souls at the time of their 
death, and that which has not died, in its 


sleep. He withholds that against which He 
has decreed death, but looses the other till a 
stated term. Surcly in that are signs for a peo- 
ple who reflect. (39:42) 


When the Koran commands people to 
see all things as God’s signs, it is encourag- 
ing them to make use of a particular type of 
mental process: tht is not oriented toward 
objects, things, or data. On the -contrary, 
the Koran tells us that we must perceive 
things not so much for what they are in 
themselves but for what they tell us of 
something beyond themselves. The things 
are likenesses, similitudes, symbols. As Lane 
tells us in his classic Arabic dictionary, quot- 
ing an ancient authority, the word dya 
“properly signifies any apparent thing insep- 
arable from a thing not equally apparent, so 
that when one perceives the former, he 
knows that he perceives the other, which he 
cannot perceive by itself.”’ God is invisible 
by definition. Yet, traces and intimations of 
His awesome reality can be gleaned from all 
things, if only we meditate upon them. 

Attention to the signs of God encourages 
a sensitivity toward the unseen dimensions 
of existence. The approach is hardly “scien- 
tific,” since material and quantitative con- 
siderations are of no intrinsic interest, un- 
less they too become pointers to the One (as 
in the Pythagorean approach of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’). This idea might be expressed by 
saying that the Koran discourages “scien- 
tific’ thought while encouraging “poetic” 
thought. It asks people to look at the mean- 
ing and inner significance of things in rela- 
tion to God. It warns them against imagin- 
ing that the significance of phenomena is 
limited to their form and appearance, or to 
their relationships with other phenomena. 
Attention must be turned primarily toward 
those qualities of existing things that tell us 
of the ultimate reality beyond the things. 
These qualities provide intimations of God’s 
modes of activity or of His own names and 
attributes. 

In short, discussions of the significance 
of the phenomena found within microcosm 
and macrocosm often have nothing to do 
with what we would call a “scientific eval- 
uation” of the human being and the world. 
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The texts are concerned rather with a quali- 
tative appraisal of interrelationships be- 
tween the realms of the visible (al-shahdda) 
and the unseen (al-ghayb). The unseen is a 
domain that is not only inaccessible to the 
senses at this moment, but inaccessible to 
them by definition, no matter what scien- 
tific instruments may be employed to search 
it out. However, the unscen domain of the 
macrocosm is not inaccessible to the corre- 
sponding realms in the microcosm. The hu- 
man spirit may, under certain circum- 
stances, perceive realities of the unseen 
realm. 

At times the terminology employed in 
the texts may remind us of a scientific ap- 
proach. There is frequent discussion of 
things in the world that can be observed, 
measured, and counted. But as a general 
rule, Muslim thinkers were not primarily in- 
terested in the things themselves. Rather, 
they were concerned with showing how the 
signs or attributes of God can be observed 
in different creatures and various domains 
of existence. When the qualities found in 
the outside world coincide with the qualities 
of the inside world, this is even more reason 
for pondering, reflecting, and meditating 
upon God’s signs. 

Many if not most of the Muslim cos- 
mologists studied the outside world in order 
to bring out what we can learn about God 
from the qualities present in the visible uni- 
verse. Few of the Western scholars who 
have looked at cosmological texts have ap- 
preciated this approach. They have been in- 
terested mainly in the “history of science,” 
considering Islamic cosmology as a primi- 
tive form of science. This may help explain 
why so few Muslim scholars have taken Is- 
lamic cosmology seriously in the past cen- 
tury. It is usually dismissed as unscientific, 
or symbolic at best, though few have at- 
tempted to investigate in what manner that 
symbolism might be useful in the contem- 
porary world. Most Muslim scholars, either 
because of a hereditary literal-mindedness 
deriving from the juridical tradition or an 
acquired literal-mindedness stemming from 
popular scientism, have not looked at cos- 
mology in the way in which it has been 
taught by the great theoreticians. The study 


of Islamic cosmology can gain a great deal 
if we perceive it as built upon a world of 
images, of qualitative and not quantitative 
entities, of correspondences and hidden 
analogies. 

Certainly modern science tells us that 
phenomena are not what they appear to be, 
but its methodology precludes taking help 
from anything beyond itself to enter into the 
unseen realms. From the beginning Islamic 
cosmological thinking has been based on 
the idea that things are pointers and not of 
any ultimate significance in themselves. 
Once we recognize that the qualities that 
things manifest rather than the things in 
themselves are of primary interest, then we 
will be able to perceive that Islamic cosmol- 
ogy presents us with a perspective that has 
no relationship with the changing view- 
points of scientific cosmology. We are deal- 
ing with a scheme of qualitative correspon- 
dences that depict the relative standing of 
God, the cosmos, and the human being. 
Whether the earth goes round the sun or 
vice versa is irrelevant. “Up and down” or 
“heaven and earth” are pairs of terms expli- 
cating a certain set of relationships that hold 
true regardless of changes in “scientific 
truth.” 

In Kashf al-asrdr, a commentary on the 
Koran written in 520/1126, Rashid al-Din 
Maybudi takes the verse, “We shail show 
them Our signs upon the horizons and 
within their souls,” as an explicit command 
to meditate upon the qualities of existence. 
Though he does not discuss the correspon- 
dences between microcosm and macrocosm 
as such, his qualitative evaluation is typical. 
He begins by comparing the human body to 
a tablet, a place wherein God writes, an 
analogy that we often meet: 


In this verse, God says: Why do you not 
look into yourself and meditate upon your 
own structure? The Lord of the worlds has 
recorded many fine points of wisdom and re- 
alities of handiwork with the pen of eternal 
gentleness upon the tablet of this structure. 
Upon it He has inscribed various kinds of art- 
istry and different varieties of ennoblement. 
He made the round head—the tent of intellect 
and the meeting place of knowledge—into a 
monastery of the senses. If anyone has con- 
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Chapter 1 


sidered this hollow structure, this compound 
person, to have any worth, he has done so 
because of the person’s intellect and knowl- 
edge. The worth of a human being lies in in- 
tellect and his importance in knowledge, his 
perfection in intellect and his beauty in 
knowledge. 

God created the forehead of the human be- 
ing like a bar of silver. He strung the two 
bows of his eyebrows with pure musk. He 
poured the two dots of his eye’s light into two 
cups of darkness. He made a hundred thou- 
sand red roses grow up in the garden of his 
two cheeks. He concealed thirty-two teeth 
like pearls in the oyster shell of his mouth. 
He sealed his mouth with glistening agate. 
From the beginning of his lip to the end of his 
throat He created twenty-nine waystations, 
making them the places of articulation for the 
twenty-nine letters. From his heart He brought 
a king into existence, from his breast a royal 
parade ground, from his aspiration a fleet- 
footed mount, from his thought a swift mes- 
senger. He created two taking hands and two 
running feet. 

All the aforementioned is but the robe of 
creation and the beauty of the outward realm. 
Beyond this is the perfection and beauty of 
the inward realm. For a moment ponder the 
Lord’s subtleties and kindnesses and the 
traces of the divine solicitude and care that 
have arranged this handful of earth. Look at 
the different kinds of honor and the special 
privileges of nearness that He has placed 
within human beings. For He created the 
whole cosmos, but He looked not upon a sin- 
gle creature with the eye of love, He sent not 
a single messenger to any existent thing, He 
sent no message to any creature. When the 
turn of the children of Adam arrived, He 
pulled them up through gentleness and ca- 
ressed them through bounty and quarries of 
light. He made their inmost mystery the place 
of His own glance, He sent them messengers, 
He set angels over them as guardians, He 
placed the fire of love in their hearts, and He 
sent them continuous incitements to yearning 
and motives for desire. 

The purpose of all these words and allu- 
sions is to show that a human being is a hand- 
ful of earth. Whatever ennoblement and 
honor people have received derives from the 
gentleness and care of the holy Lord. When 
He gives, He gives because of His own gen- 
erosity, not because of your worthiness. He 
gives because of His magnanimity, not be- 
cause of your prostration. He gives through 


His bounty, not because of your good works. 
He gives because He is Lord, not because 
you are lord of the manor.’ 


The signs of God provide the means to 
know God, and this, for the sapiential tradi- 
tion, is the goal of human life. In the Ko- 
ran, God says, “I created jinn and mankind 
only to worship Me” (51:56). The Prophet’s 
companion Ibn ‘Abbas explains. that the 
words “to worship Me” mean “to know 
Me.” For sapiential authorities, this knowl- 
edge of God depends upon knowledge of 
the signs in oneself. These authors must 
have known that the alleged hadith, “He 
who knows his own soul for ‘“himself”] 
knows his Lord,” ig not found in the stand- 
ard works, but they frequently cite it, since 
it expresses in the most succinct way the 
goal of acquiring knowledge. The saying is 
certainly supported by the Koranic verses 
that point to the signs within the microcosm 
as the key to understanding. Maybudi pro- 
vides a poetic explanation for the necessity 
of knowing the signs in oneself while com- 
menting on the Koranic verse, “And among 
His signs is that He created you of dust. 
Then lo, you are mortals, all scattered 
abroad” (30:20): 


God is saying, “O child of Adam! [f you 
want to know the signs and banners of God’s 
Oneness and recognize the marks of His Sin- 
gularity, open the eye of consideration and 
intelligence, roam in the world of the soul, 
and gaze upon the root of your own creation. 

“You were a handful of earth, a shadowy 
stem fixed in the darkness of your own un- 
knowing, bewildered in the darkness of at- 
tributes. Then the rain of lights began to fall 
from the heaven of mysteries: ‘He poured His 
light down upon them.’ That earth turned 
into jasmine and that stone became a pearl. 
That dense stem gained value through this 
subtle graft. The earth became pure, the dark- 
ness became light. 

“Yes, it is We who adorn and paint. We 
adorn whom We will with Our light. We 
adorn the Garden with Our friends, We adorn 
Our friends with the heart, and We adorn the’ 
heart with Our own light. We do this so that 
if they do not reach the pavilions of Our inac- 
cessibility through the carcass of their own 
misfortune, they will reach Us through the 
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ray of the good fortune of Our maijesty’s 
light.” 

A shaykh was asked, “What is the sign of 
that light?” 

He replied, “Its sign is that through that 
light the servant knows God without finding 
Him, loves Him without seeing Him, turns 
away from being occupied with and remem- 
bering himself through being occupied with 
and remembering Him. He finds ease and rest 
in His lane, he tells secrets to His friends and 
asks favors from them. By day he is busy 
with religion’s work, by night intoxicated with 
certainty’s tidings. By day he dwells with 
creatures of good character, by night with the 
Real, fixed in sincerity.’* 


Qualitative Correspondence 


To say that all natural phenomena are the 
signs of God is to say that everything in ex- 
istence tells us something about God. The 
more common Koranic meaning of the word 
sign, however, is not that of a natural phe- 
nomenon, but of a divine revelation. All the 
prophets, from Adam down to Muhammad, 
were sent in order to manifest the signs of 
God, to deliver His messages. The great 
message that begins Islam in the specific 
historical sense, the Koran, is a collection 
of God’s signs. The word employed for 
verse of the Koran is precisely this term 
sign. 

The fact that the word sign means both 
natural phenomenon and divine revelation 
implies that the knowledge that phenomena, 
whether macrocosmic or microcosmic, make 
available to human beings corresponds to 
the knowledge given by the prophets in gen- 
eral and the Koran in particular. This is one 
reason that Muslims have, by and large, 
seen no contradiction between secking 
knowledge of the natural world and receiv- 
ing knowledge of the invisible world 
through revelation. The greatest proof of 
God is the way things are. The natural order 
is so astonishing that it can only be the re- 
sult of God’s own order. 

The fundamental Koranic teachings about 
God are phrased in terms of His activities 
and names. In other words, if the Koran 


tells us through linguistic signs what God 
does and who He is, the whole of the 
cosmos says the same thing in a sign lan- 
guage aimed at “those who have eyes.” By 
its very existence, creation announces the 
divine attributes and acts. When the various 
schools of the Islamic intellectual tradition 
attempt to summarize the Koran’s teachings 
about the nature of God’s activities and His 
relationship to the world, they commonly 
do so by mentioning and explaining God’s 
names or attributes. Books on the “ninety- 
nine names of God” were written by propo- 
nents of Kalam, philosophers, and Sufis.’ 

For our purposes here, we can consider 
the term name (ism) of God synonymous 
with the term attribute (sifa), though some 
theologians distinguish between the two. It 
is useful, however, to draw a grammatical 
distinction between them, since a name is 
an adjective (serving as a proper noun), 
while an attribute is an abstract noun. For 
example, God is called by the name Merci- 
ful, while the corresponding attribute is 
mercy. His name is Just and His attribute is 
justice. 

When Muslim thinkers look upon the 
signs of God on the horizons and within 
their own souls, they frequently express 
what they find in terms of divine attributes. 
For example, if we look at the world, we 
find some things that are inanimate, some 
that are alive, and some that are dead after 
having been alive. In the distinctions set up 
here we have signs of the divine attribute 
life, which manifests itself in some crea- 
tures but not in others. As Maybudi remarks 
in typical fashion in the passage quoted 
above, human beings—and all other things 
of this world——are but handfuls of earth. 
They have nothing of their own. If people, 
in contrast to the dust in the street, are 
alive, this life must derive from God’s inter- 
vention. Human life can only come on loan 
from the divine life. Moreover, if some 
people were once alive and are now dead, 
this must be because they had their life on 
loan from God, who has now taken it back. 
Hence, by meditating upon the quality of 
life, we understand that God is Alive 
(al-hayy), and that He is also the Life-giver 
(al-muhyi) and the Slayer (al-mumit). Three 
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of the “ninety-nine names of God” have 
thus been established. 

It would be possible, with the help of the 
numerous treatises that have been written on 
the “names of God” and the views of var- 
ious Koran commentators, Sufis, philoso- 
phers, and proponents of Kalam, to derive 
all the names of God from the macrocosmic 
and microcosmic signs. But my purpose 
here is simply to show that it is characteris- 
tic for many if not most of the great repre- 
sentatives of the Islamic intellectual tradi- 
tion to perceive the qualities of things in 
terms of their relationship to divine attrib- 
utes. On this basis, the qualitative analogies 
that are found among things in the cosmos 
and things in the soul, and between the soul 
and the world, become a significant if not 
primary mode of knowledge, since these 
analogies tie all things back to the Real. 

As pointed out in the introduction, the 
mode of Koran commentary known as 
ta’wil (esoteric hermeneutics) depends in 
many of its forms upon qualitative analogies 
among things, especially between the mi- 
crocosm and the macrocosm. If one is nat 
aware of the internal logic of these analo- 
gies and correspondences, this mode of 
commentary appears arbitrary. But if one 
has a background in the cosmological litera- 
ture dealing with the relationship between 
the signs in the horizons and the signs in the 
souls, one will see that a work such as ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq Kashani’s Ta’wil al-Qur’an is 
embedded in this tradition and draws few 
analogies that could be called original. 

In order to introduce examples of this 
type of thinking, I provide below a few pas- 
sages setting up analogies between micro- 
cosm and macrocosm. I quote first from the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ or “Brethren of Purity,” the 
famous sages of the fourth/tenth century 
who were thoroughly influenced by Greek 
philosophical texts translated into Arabic, 
especially works on the numerical symbol- 
ism of Pythagoras. In the following, from 
the treatise “On the saying of the sages that 
the human being is a microcosm,” the Ikh- 
wan al-Safa’ draw analogies between the 
structure of the microcosm and various 
structures observable in the outward world. 
I repeat that I quote this and other passages 


below merely to familiarize the reader with 
the type of thought processes and analogies 
that infuse the tradition. The information as 
information is not the point. What is impor- 
tant is the qualities perceived within phe- 
nomena and the type of relationships that 
are then set up. Note that the authors them- 
selves make explicit that they are looking 
for likenesses :.(m¥thalat) and similarities 
(tashbihdat), that is, relationships on a quali- 
tative level. They are not interested in the 
phenomena as such, but in the qualities that 
the phenomena manifest. 


The first sages considered this corporeal 
world with the vision of their eyes and wit- 
nessed the manifest dimensions of affairs 
with the perception of their senses. Then they 
reflected upon the states of the cosmos with 
their intellects, scrutinized the scope of the 
activity of its universal individuals with their 
insights, and took cognizance of the varieties 
of the cosmos’s individual things with their 
deliberation. They did not find a single part 
of the cosmos more complete in structure, 
more perfect in form, and more similar to the 
totality than the human being. 

The human being is a totality brought to- 
gether from a corporeal body and a spiritual 
soul. Hence the sages found likenesses for all 
the existent things of the corporeal world in 
the condition of his body’s structure. These 
existent things include the wonderful compo- 
sitions of the world’s celestial spheres, its dif- 
ferent kinds of constellations, the movements 
of its planets, the composition of its pillars 
and mothers, the diversity of its mineral sub- 
stances, the various kinds of plants, and the 
marvelous bodily frames of its animals. 


The pillars (arkdn) or mothers (um- 
mahat) are the four elements, which com- 
bine to produce the children (mawéalid) or 
“the things that are born” (muwalladat), that 
is, the three kingdoms: inanimate objects, 
plants, and animals. 


Moreover, within the human soul and the 
permeation of the structure of the body by its 
faculties they found similarities with the dif- 
ferent kinds of spiritual creatures, such as the 
angels, the jinn, the human beings, the sa- 
tans, the souls of other animals, and the ac- 
tivity of their states in the cosmos. 

When these affairs became clear to them 
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in the human form, they named this form a 
“small world.” Here we want to mention a 
few of these likenesses and similarities. . . . 

As we said, the human being is a totality 
brought together from a dark body and a spir- 
itual soul. If one takes into account the state 
of the body and the marvels of the composi- 
tion of the organs and the modes of the con- 
junction of the articulations, the body resem- 
bles a house prepared for an inhabitant. But 
when one takes into account the state of the 
soul, the wonders of its controlling powers in 
the structure of the bodily frame, and its fac- 
ulties’ permeation of the body’s articulations, 
the soul resembles the inhabitant of the house 
along with his servants, wife, and children. 

If one considers the human being in an- 
other respect, one finds that the structure of 
the body with the diversity of the shapes of 
its organs and the variety of the composition 
of its articulations is similar to the shop of an 
artisan. In respect of the permeation of the 
structure of the bodily frame by the soul’s 
faculties, its marvelous acts in the organs of 
the body, and the various movements in the 
bodily articulations, the soul is similar to an 
artisan in his shop with his disciples and ap- 
prentices, as we explained in the treatise on 
“The practical crafts.” 

In another respect, if one considers the 
structure of the human body in respect of the 
multiplicity of the combinations of the strata 
of the bodily frame, the wonders of the com- 
position of the bodily articulations, the many 
diverse organs, the branching out of the veins 
and their extension into the regions of the or- 
gans, the disparity of the containers in the 
depths of the body, and the activity of the 
faculties of the soul, the human being resem- 
bles a city full of bazaars with various crafts, 
as we explained in the treatise on “The com- 
position of the body.” 

In another respect, when the human being 
is considered from the point of view of the 
soul’s governing control over the states of the 
body, its good management, and the permea- 
tion of the structure of the body by its facul- 
ties and activities, then the human being re- 
sembles a king in a city with his soldiers, 
servants, and retinue. 

In another respect, if one considers the 
state of the body and its being engendered 
along with the state of the soul and its config- 
uration with the body, the body resembles the 
womb and the soul resembles the embryo, as 
we explained in the treatise on “The configu- 


ration of the particular soul and its emergence 
from potentiality into actuality.” 

In another respect, if one considers, one 
finds the body like a ship, the soul like the 
captain, works like the goods of traders, this 
world like the ocean, death like the shore, the 
next world like the city of the merchants, and 
God the king who gives recompense. 

In another respect, if one considers, one 
finds the body like a horse, the soul like the 
rider, this world like a racecourse, and works 
like the race. 

In another respect, if one considers, one 
finds the soul like a farmer, the body like the 
farm, works like seeds and produce, death 
like the reaping, and the next world like the 
threshing floor, as we explained in the trea- 
tise on “The wisdom in death.” 


Elsewhere in the same treatise, the Ikh- 
wan al-Safa’ point out similarities between 
the human body and the existent things of 
the visible world, where the four pillars or 
mothers combine to produce the children. 
The correspondences between the great and 
small worlds mentioned here have resonated 
down through the Islamic intellectual and 
poetical tradition to recent times. It should 
be kept in mind that the four elements— 
earth, air, water, and fire—are qualities 
rather than concrete substances. They are 
not identical with the substances that go by 
these names in the visible world, since the 
elements are noncompound or “simple” (ba- 
sit, mufrad), which is to say that they are 
not found in the visible world, which is 
made totally of compound things (murak- 
kabat). Even when our authors do not state 
this explicitly, they discuss the elements in 
order to bring out the qualities pertaining to 
the different elements that are found in the 
compound things. 


Below the moon there are four pillars. 
These are the mothers through whom the 
things that are born—the animals, plants, and 
minerals—subsist. In the same way, within 
the structure of the body are found four mem- 
bers that make up the whole of the body: the 
head, the breast, the belly, and the area from 
the abdomen to the bottom of the feet. These 
four correspond to those four. This is because 
the head corresponds to the element fire in 
respect of visual rays and sensory movement. 
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The breast corresponds to the element air be- 
cause of the breath and the breathing of air. 
The belly corresponds to the element water in 
respect of the moistures within it. The area 
from the abdomen to the bottom of the feet 
corresponds to the element earth, because it is 
established upon the earth, just as the other 
three are established above and around the 
earth. 

These four pillars give rise to vapors from 
which winds, clouds, rain, animals, plants, 
and minerals are engendered. In the same 
way the four members give rise to vapors in 
the human body, like mucous from the nos- 
trils, tears from the eyes, and saliva from the 
mouth, the winds born in the belly, and the 
liquids that come out, like urine, excrement, 
and others. 

The structure of the human body is like 
the earth, its bones are like the mountains, its 
bones’ marrow like the minerals, its abdomen 
like the ocean, its intestines like rivers, its 
veins like streams, its flesh like the land, its 
hair like plants, the places where hair grows 
like good soil, the places where it does not 
grow like briny earth, the face down to the 
feet like a flourishing city, the back like a 
ruins, the front of the face like the east, be- 
hind the back like the west, the right hand 
like the south, the left hand like the north, the 
breathing like the winds, the person’s speech 
like the thunder, his shouts like lightning, his 
laughter like daylight, his weeping like rain, 
his despair and sorrow like the darkness of 
night, his sleep like death, his wakefulness 
like life, the days of his youth like days of 
spring, the days of his young manhood like 
the days of summer, the days of his maturity 
like the days of autumn, the days of his old 
age like the days of winter. 

His movements and acts are like the 
movements and turning of the planets, his 
birth and his presence like ascendent constel- 
lations, his death and his absence like con- 
stellations that have set... . 

Just as the sun is the head of the planets in 
the celestial sphere, so also among men there 
are kings and leaders. Just as the planets are 
connected to the sun and to each other, so 
also are people connected to kings and to 
each other. Just as the planets turn away from 
the sun through strength and increase of light, 
so also people turn away from kings through 
power to rule, robes of honor, and high de- 
grees. 

Just as Mars is related to the sun, so is the 
head of the army related to the king. Just as 


Mercury is related to the sun, so are scribes 
and viziers related to kings. Just as Jupiter is 
related to the sun, so are judges and pos- 
sessors of knowledge related to the kings. . . . 

Just as the moon is related to the sun, so 
also are rebels related to kings. That is be- 
cause the moon takes light from the sun at the 
beginning of the month until it stands face to 
face with it and resembles it in light, becom- 
ing similar to it in*its condition. In the same 
way, rebels follow the command of kings. 
Then they refuse to obey them and struggle 
against them in the kingdom. 

In addition, the states of the moon are 
similar to the states of the things of this 
world, that is, animals, plants, etc., since the 
moon begins increasing in light and perfec- 
tion at the beginning of the month until it be- 
comes complete in‘the middle of the month. 
Then it starts to decrease and dissolve and is 
effaced by the end of the month. In the same 
way, the states of the inhabitants of this 
world increase in the beginning. They never 
cease growing and being configured until 
they are complete and perfect. Then they be- 
gin to decline and decrease until they dissolve 
and come to nothing.’ 


‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi (d. ca. 695/1295) 
demonstrates the same type of analogical 
thinking within the context of a simplified 
and more or less popularized version of the 
teachings of Ibn al-“Arabi: 


When the sperm drop falls into the womb, 
it represents the First Substance. When the 
embryo has four strata, it represents the ele- 
ments and the natures. When the members 
appear, the outward members—like the head, 
the hands, the stomach, the private part, and 
the feet—represent the seven climes. The in- 
ward members—like the lungs, the brain, the 
kidney, the heart, the gallbladder, the liver, 
and the spleen—represent the seven heavens. 

The lungs are the first heaven and repre- 
sent the sphere of the moon, since the moon 
is the lungs of the macrocosm, the intermedi- 
ary between the two worlds. There are many 
angels in this sphere, while the angel who is 
in charge of temperate water and air is the 
leader of these angels. 

The brain is the second heaven and repre- 
sents the sphere of Mercury, since Mercury is 
the brain of the macrocosm. There are many 
angels in this sphere, while the angel who is 
in charge of learning to write, acquiring 
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knowledge, and managing livelihood is the 
leader of these angels. His name is Gabriel, 
and Gabriel is the secondary cause of the 
knowledge of the people of the world. 


The kidneys are the third heaven and rep- ‘ 


resent the sphere of Venus, since Venus is the 
kidney of the macrocosm. There are many 
angels in this sphere, and the angel who is in 
charge of joy, happiness, and appetite is the 
leader of these angels. 

The heart is the fourth heaven and repre- 
sents the sphere of the sun, since the sun is 
the heart of the macrocosm. There are many 
angels in this sphere, and the angel who is in 
charge of life is the leader of these angels. 
His name is Seraphiel, and Seraphiel is the 
secondary cause of the life of the inhabitants 
of the world. 

The spleen is the fifth heaven and repre- 
sents the sphere of Mars, since Mars is the 
spleen of the macrocosm. There are many an- 
gels in this sphere, and the angel who is in 
charge of severity, wrath, beating, and killing 
is the leader of these angels. 

The liver is the sixth heaven and repre- 
sents the sphere of Jupiter, since Jupiter is the 
liver of the macrocosm. There are many an- 
gels in this sphere, and the angel who is in 
charge of provision is the leader of these an- 
gels. His name is Michael, and he is the sec- 
ondary cause of the provision of the inhabit- 
ants of the world. 

The gallbladder is the seventh heaven and 
represents the sphere of Saturn, for Saturn is 
the gallbladder of the macrocosm. There are 
many angels in this sphere, and the angel 
who is in charge of taking spirits [at death] is 
the leader of these angels. His name is 
Azrael, and he is the secondary cause of the 
taking of the spirits of the inhabitants of the 
world. 

The animal spirit is the Footstool and rep- 
resents the sphere of the fixed stars, since the 
sphere of the fixed stars is the Footstool of 
the macrocosm. There are many angels in this 
sphere. 

The psychic spirit is the Throne and repre- 
sents the sphere of the spheres, since the 
sphere of the spheres is the Throne of the 
macrocosm. 

The intellect is the vicegerent of God. 

As long as the bodily members do not 
grow and develop, they represent the min- 
erals. When they grow and develop, they rep- 
resent plants. When sensation and volitional 
movement appear, they represent animals.'° 


Qualitative Levels 


Different things in the universe give 
news of God in diverse ways and various 
degrees. God is Light, and “There is no 
light but Light.” Nevertheless, the unreal 
light of others is somehow similar to His 
light. Wherever the quality of luminosity is 
found, this is a trace of the divine Light. A 
glowing ember manifests light, as does the 
sun. Neither of these is true light, but all the 
same, the light of the sun is more intense 
and more real than the light of the ember. 

Every divine attribute exhibits the same 
characteristic: It is found in varying degrees 
throughout creation. When we consider the 
cosmos as a hierarchy of the differing inten- 
sities of a specific attribute, we see that the 
hierarchy grows up out of the distinction be- 
tween God and the cosmos. God possesses 
the attribute fully. In and of itself the 
“other’—anything in the cosmos, or the 
cosmos itself—has nothing of the attribute. 
If we can speak of the attribute as being 
present in the cosmos, we do so inasmuch 
as the attribute is borrowed from God, 
much as light is borrowed from the sun. 

Take, for example, the distinction be- 
tween Light (mur) and darkness (zulma). 
God is sheer and utter Light, with no ad- 
mixture of darkness. Light is God, Being, 
Reality. In contrast, darkness is utter nonex- 
istence, utter unreality. The cosmos in itself 
is darkness, since “in  itself’—without 
God’s support-—it does not exist. But inas- 
much as the cosmos may be said to exist 
and act as a locus within which the signs of 
God are manifest, it is a mixture of light 
and darkness, often called “brightness” 
(diya’). What is more, the cosmos mani- 
fests brightness on an indefinite number of 
levels in every conceivable intensity. Each 
thing in the cosmos reflects light in a differ- 
ent degree. There is a vast if not infinite 
hierarchy ranging from the least luminous 
created thing to the most luminous. Hence, 
on the basis of the initial distinction be- 
tween absolute light and absolute darkness, 
we quickly reach a spectrum ranging from 
the brightest to the darkest. And between 
the two absolutes, all qualities are relative. 
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Each thing is bright in relation to absolute 
darkness, or dark in relation to absolute 
Light." 

Many divine attributes can be analyzed 
in a similar way. Thus, for example, God is 
absolute Power, while nothingness is abso- 
lute lack of power. The cosmos is the place 
of a hierarchy ranging from the strongest to 
the weakest. 

God is absolute Life, while nothingness 
is absolute death. The cosmos is a hierarchy 
ranging from the weakest degree of life—or 
the most intense degree of existing death— 
to the most intense degree of life, manifest 
in those angels who are everlasting. But of 
course, in the last analysis, “Everything is 
perishing but His face” (28:88) or His real- 
ity, so everything is touched by death ex- 
cept God Himself. 

Gradation in the cosmos always has to 
do with qualitative distinctions. Different 
qualities allow for different degrees. The 
most fundamental gradation is that of light 
or its synonym, Being or existence (wujud), 
and this is the hierarchy of existing worlds. 
We will return to the question of ontologicab 
hierarchy later. Here I want to stress the dif- 
ferent degrees in which the things of the 
cosmos manifest various divine attributes. 

The same basic attributes are found in 
the whole cosmos, and each thing by force 
of its circumstances must manifest certain 
attributes in some mode. Hence analogies 
can be established among outwardly dispa- 
rate realities by the fact that they manifest 
the same qualities. It is these qualitative 
analogies that form the fundamental subject 
matter of the sapiential tradition with which 
we are concerned. Upon them is built the 
Tao of Islam. 

It is important to grasp here that the 
same attributes are found (or concealed) in 
every domain of existence. Distinctions 
among domains are related to the fact that 
different domains reflect or manifest the di- 
vine attributes in different degrees. The Ikh- 
wan al-Safa’ provide an early and clear ex- 
planation of this principle: 


Know, brother, that the attributes of God 
in which none of His creatures share and the 
knowledge whereby nothing else is known 


are that He is Beginner, Deviser, Creator, 
Engenderer, Powerful, Knowing, Alive, Ex- 
istent, Originator, Eternal, and Active. More- 
over, out of His generosity toward existence, 
He gives these attributes to existence in an 
appropriate and fitting way. 

Hence He effuses upon the Intellect [the 
first creation] that it be beginner, effectuator, 
alive, powerful, deviser, knowing, active, ex- 
istence. Hence the Yntellect acts as beginning 
for that which appears from it. It is active 
while being the object of an act. It effectuates 
while being effected and caused. It gives life 
to that which is below it just as life was given 
to it. It exists through the existence of the 
acts that emerge from it. 

The same thing can be said about the shar- 
ing of His attributes by the spiritual and cor- 
poreal beings. ‘Thes® are particular attributes 
that are said metaphorically (magala majdaz- 
iyya) to belong to these beings. The attributes 
are connected (igtirdn) to them along with 
their opposites, just as existence is connected 
with nonexistence, knowledge with igno- 
rance, life with death, power with incapacity, 
movement with rest, and light with darkness. 
All the existent things described by these at- 
tributes are connected to their opposites, by 
which God is not described. No, He is Cre- 
ator of existence and nonexistence, so He 
alone possesses subsistence. He brings knowl- 
edge and ignorance into existence, so He pos- 
sesses knowledge exclusively. 

So also is the existence of the acts and 
works of both the spiritual and the corporeal 
creatures. These acts and works correspond to 
the deposits placed within them and the traces 
effused upon them through the fact that some 
of them acquire from others. This is true to 
the extent that He brings all of them into ex- 
istence and gives life to them. Then He is not 
described by the meaning of their attributes, 
nor are they worthy of sharing with Him in 
them. But they possess degrees and stations. 
Each of them has an attribute through which 
it is greater than what lies below it. Each pos- 
sesses the excellence of this attribute exclu- 
sively. This attribute is an existent thing that 
is not hidden from those who ponder. For ex- 
ample, take the attribute of power in all ani- 
mals, from a minnow to the human being. 
Every individual animal has a power whereby 
it is distinguished from the others. The final 
Stage is the power of the human being over 
all of them, whether through a corporeal 
strength, or through a disposition of the soul. 

Then there is the knowledge that is pos- 
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sessed exclusively by human beings whereby 
they are distinguished from animals. All hu- 
man beings share in this knowledge, but this 
is not an equal sharing, rather a sharing of 
incomparability, separation, exaltation in 
ranks, and ranking in degrees.'’? The final 
stage is their gnosis of God, achieved by the 
prophet in his own time and the sage in his 
time. It is effused upon them by the strength 
of the person’s connection to that upper world 
which is singled out for knowledge, a world 
that can rightly be the teacher of everyone be- 
low it. And you should know that the human 
being who gives people knowledge of what 
they need is the vicegerent of God among 
them, His trustee over them. 

Then there is life, which is also shared by 
all animals, all those described by movement 
from place to place. And every animal pos- 
sesses movement and life. But they are not 
equal, since they do not exist in a single 
state. Some of them have short lifespans, 
others long lifespans, and others between the 
two. The one singled out for everlasting life 
is the one who passes from the form of hu- 
manity to the form of the angels, from what 
is below the sphere of the moon to what is 
above it. 

So also is the attribute of the spiritual be- 
ings and the angels. They also share in these 
attributes in differing degrees. Each one of 
them has an apportioned part and a known 
limit." 


Human All-Comprehensiveness 


Within the created world, human beings 
occupy a peculiar position not shared by 
any other creature. The nature of this posi- 
tion is expressed in many ways, such as the 
“Trust” accepted by humans but rejected by 
the heavens, the earth, and the mountains 
(33:72). In seeking to explain the ontologi- 
cal and cosmological roots of this unique 
human situation, our authors frequently 
contrast the manner in which qualities ap- 
pear in the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
Though they constantly speak of similarities 
and correspondences, these are not seen to 
be matters of human convention or linguis- 
tic accidents. Rather, they are ontological 
realities, much more deeply embedded in 


the structure of the universe than those 
quantitative attributes that keep macrocosm 
and microcosm separate, such as temporal 
and spatial factors. 

In the Sufi tradition, especially Ibn 
al-“Arabi and his followers, the qualitative 
analogy between macrocosm and micro- 
cosm is established primarily in terms of the 
divine names. The macrocosm is viewed as 
the locus of manifestation for all the names 
of God, but spread out in an indefinitely 
vast expanse of time and space. God was a 
Hidden Treasure wanting to be known, so 
He made the Treasure manifest. Every 
jewel in the infinite treasury was placed with- 
in the domain of “otherness,” which can be 
divided into two fundamental worlds, the 
unseen and the visible. Or, if we want to be 
more careful about protecting the divine in- 
comparability, we can say that every jewel 
remained hidden in the Divine Treasure, but 
the infinite Light of God, by shining 
through the jewels, spread the qualities of 
each jewel throughout the worlds. Jami (d. 
898/1492) has this analogy in mind in the 
following quatrain. He explains his meaning 
in the prose passage that follows: 


The entities were all colored windows 

upon which fell the rays of Being’s Sun. 
In every window—red, yellow, blue— 

the light appeared in the window’s color. 


The light of God’s Being—“And God’s is 
the highest likeness” [16:60]—is like sensory 
light, while the realities and immutable enti- 
ties are like different colored pieces of glass. 
The variegations of the self-manifestation of 
the Real within those realities and entities is 
like the diverse colors. 

The colors of light show themselves ac- 
cording to the colors of the glass, which is 
light’s veil. But in actual fact, light has no 
color. If the glass is clear and white, light 
appears within it as clear and white. If the 
glass is dark and colored, light appears dark 
and colored. At the same time, light in itself 
is one, simple, and all-encompassing. It has 
no color and no shape. In a similar way, the 
light of the Real’s Being has a self-manifesta- 
tion with each reality and entity. If that real- 
ity and entity should be near to simplicity, 
luminosity, and clarity—such as the entities 
of disengaged intellects and souls—Being’s 
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light appears in that locus of manifestation in 
extreme clarity, luminosity, and simplicity. If 
instead it is far from simplicity, like the enti- 
ties of corporcal things, then Being’s light 
will appear dense, even though, in itself, it is 
neither dense nor subtle. 

Hence it is He—exalted and holy is He— 
who is the true One, free of form, attribute, 
color, and shape at the level of unity. And it 
is also He who manifests Himself within the 
multiple loci of manifestation in diverse 
forms, in accordance with His names and at- 
tributes. '* 


Once the light of God brings about the 
manifestation of the jewels of the Hidden 
Treasure within the cosmos, we can discern 
different levels of intensity in manifestation. 
The further we move away from the Treas- 
ure itself, the closer we get to dispersion 
and darkness. The further we ascend toward 
the Treasure, the closer we approach Unity 
and luminosity. 

To return to the analogy of the jewels be- 
ing brought out of the Hidden Treasure, one 
might expand upon it as follows: The jewels 
are kept in a single infinite safe under lock, 
and key. As the Treasure is revealed, they 
are taken out in sacks to the spiritual world, 
the rubies in one sack, the emeralds in an- 
other, the pearls in another. Then the sacks 
are opened and the jewels are poured indi- 
vidually into the rest of the universe, where 
they mix together and are covered with 
grime. Few indeed are those who recognize 
them for what they are. The analogy cannot 
do justice to the actual situation, of course, 
since the jewels we know cannot occupy 
more than one place at one time. But these 
jewels from the Hidden Treasure remain in 
safekeeping, while also being distributed in 
sacks. They remain in the sacks, while also 
being scattered throughout the visible uni- 
verse. 

The cosmos as a whole displays every 
jewel in the Treasure, but in a mode of in- 
definite deployment. In other words, every 
divine name finds many loci of manifesta- 
tion in the universe. In contrast, the micro- 
cosm also contains every jewel, but here 
they are found in a mode of unity and con- 
centration. One might say that God placed 
in the human being one jewel from each 


sack. Since all diamonds are fundamentally 
the same, by having one diamond in their 
makeup, human beings have a kinship with 
all diamond entities. 

Most commonly our texts explain this 
doctrine by expanding upon the idea of the 
divine names, thus avoiding the drawbacks 
and limitations of concrete imagery. Each 
name represents’ a duality. Each name can 
be analyzed in terms of its scope (sa‘a), or 
the degree to which it is reflected within the 
multiple phenomena of the universe. Some 
attributes are reflected in all things, some in 
many things, some in a few things, some in 
only one species. 

In short, the macrocosm manifests all the 
names of God, but-in a differentiated mode. 
The microcosm manifests all names, but in 
a relatively undifferentiated mode. On the 
divine level, the undifferentiation of the 
names is represented by the Hidden Treas- 
ure, locked and sealed. But we know that 
the jewels are in God, waiting to manifest 
their properties. It is this level of reality that 
is designated by the name Allah, the “all- 
comprehensive name” (al-ism  al-jami‘). 
This name refers both to God as such, with- 
out regard to the names, and to God as pos- 
sessing all the names. Each name refers to 
Allah. Each denotes the single Essence (al- 
dhat), other than which there is no true real- 
ity. But each denotes that Essence in terms 
of a specific relationship that the Essence 
assumes with created things. Only the name 
Allah denotes that reality as embracing all 
relationships and non-relationships. 

The cosmos as a whole manifests all 
these names. So also does the human being. 
Hence Ibn al-‘Arabi calls the human being 
“the all-comprehensive engendered thing” 
(al-kawn al-jami')."° That is why, our au- 
thors tell us, the Prophet said that Adam 
was created in the image or form (sura) of 
“Allah,” not any other divine name. All this 
is implied in the story of Adam’s creation in 
the Koran, where he is taught “all the names” 
(2:31). 

But why was the human being created? 
This also is explained by the hadith of the 
Hidden Treasure. God “wanted [or “loved”’] 
to be known,” and it is human beings alone 
who can know God in His fullness, as com- 
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prehending all the names, since only they 
were created in the form of the all-compre- 
hensive name. God’s love for the type of 
knowledge that can be actualized only by 
human _ beings brought the world into exist- 
ence. Jami speaks for the whole sapiential 
tradition when he recounts the story of the 
creation of Adam from the Koran (2:30- 
34), drawing a number of conclusions about 
the nature of human beings. The passage is 
from his mathnawi, Silsilat al-dhahab. Each 
poetical section is preceded by a short sum- 
mary in prose. 


Explaining that the children of Adam do 
not know their own perfection and imperfec- 
tion, since they were not created for them- 
selves. On the contrary, they were created for 
other than themselves. He who created them 
created them only for Himself, not for them. 
He gave them only what would be proper for 
them in order to belong to Him. Were they to 
know that they were created for their Lord, 
they would know that God created the crea- 
tures in the most perfect form. . . . 


People always believe 
that they were created for themselves. 

Whatever appears to them as appropriate, 
they consider to be good and perfect, 

But whatever they imagine as inappropriate 
they put into the category of imperfection. 

But this belief is error itself, 
since they were created for God. 

The goal of their creation, whatever it might 
be, cannot be surpassed. 

In reality the human being’s perfection is that 
which is desired from his existence by 


God. 

From the existence of the things God only 
wanted 

the manifestation of His names or 

attributes. 
No matter what appears in the courtyard of 
the cosmos, 
the goal is manifesting the property of a 
name. 
If we suppose that a thing did not come to 
exist, 
how could the property of the name be 
shown? 


That is why the Prophet addressed 
his Companions long ago, saying, 

“If there were to appear from you no work 
within which there was the taint of sin, 


God would create people of error 
so that they might sin and err, 
And then ask forgiveness for that sin, 
making manifest the property of the 
Forgiver.”° 


Here Jami voices one of the typically Is- 
lamic arguments in theodicy: Since God is 
forgiving, sins must exist, or else there 
would be nothing to forgive. It is His qual- 
ity of forgiveness which, in the last anal- 
ysis, brings about sinfulness. Ahmad Sam- 
‘ani (d. 534/1140) gives us a more poetical 
rendition of the same principle (even though 
he writes in prose) as follows. He quotes 
God’s hidden command to all things: 


“O tree, put up your head next to Adam’s 
throne! O appetite for the fruit, enter into 
Adam’s heart! O accursed one, let loose the 
reins of your whispering! O Eve, you show 
the way! O Adam, don’t eat the fruit, have 
self-restraint! O self-restraint, don’t come 
near Adam!” 

O God, God, what is all this? “We want 
to bring Adam down from the throne of in- 
difference to the earth of need. We want to 
make manifest the secret of love.” 

“O servant, avoid disobedience and stay 
away from caprice! O caprice, you take his 
reins! O world, you display yourself to him! 
O servant, you show self-restraint! O self-re- 
straint, don’t come near him!” 

O God, God, what is all this? “We want 
to make the servant plead with Us. We want 
to make manifest Our attribute of forgive- 
ness.” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers employ 
the same line of reasoning to argue for the 
necessity of that which is. Everything de- 
pends upon God’s names. And God’s names 
are not accidents, deducible by us because 
of the nature of phenomena. On the con- 
trary, God’s names—revealed in that self- 
manifestation of God known as His Word, 
the Koran—-designate the very nature of 
Reality. It is we and phenomena that derive 
from the names, not the names that derive 
from our speculation. Hence sin itself, 
which God defines through the Sharia, is 
brought about by God’s desire to show His 
mercy and forgiveness. As Ibn al-“Arabi 
writes, 
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The power of the form in which human 
beings were created demands that God 
threaten them with punishment. But God’s 
wisdom demands that the divine names be 
given their rights. The names All-forgiver, 
Forgiver, and their sisters have properties 
only because of opposition to the Sharia. If 
no one acted against the Sharia, these names 
would not receive their rights in this abode." 


Jami continues his discussion of human 
all-comprehensiveness by explaining why 
the angels objected to God’s creation of 
Adam: Since they were limited in their con- 
figuration and knew only some of the divine 
names, they could not grasp God’s wisdom. 


Explaining that the angels were not able to 
grasp this meaning. Hence they loosed the 
tongue of criticism against Adam and gave 
witness that he would “do corruption in the 
earth and shed blood” [2:30]. 


It was outside the plane of the angels 
for them to comprehend this subtlety. 
When Adam was honored with his robe, 
they had to speak with arrogance and 1 
pretension? 
“O God, we call Thee glorified, 
we sing Thy praiscs, we put things in 
order. 
“Why dost Thou stir up a form from water 
and clay, 
one who will work corruption and shed 
much blood? 
“Here in Thy threshold Thou hast the most 
excellent. 
What is the wisdom in creating the less 
excellent? 
“When you have a rose, what good are thorns 
and twigs? 
When you have a phoenix, why do you 
need a fly?” 
Then God taught Adam the names, 
all of them—that is, the realities of things. 
In the gnostic’s view, the “names of God” 
are nothing but the realities of all that 
exists. 
God taught Adam each of these names, 
He let him understand the attributes of His 
Essence. 
Then He said to the angels, 
“Tell Me about these names.” 
They all turned away from their own 
arrogance. 
Each one admitted its own incapacity. 


“We know nothing beyond what Thou hast 
taught, 
we grasp nothing beyond what Thou hast 
given. 
“Our creation is Thy handiwork, 
our knowledge and vision are Thy mercy. 
“Whatever Thou hast shown us, we know 
whatever lies beyond that, we know not.” 
Then for the second time He made this call, 
now to Adam: “Tell Me the names, 
“Those names through which you become 
manifest, 
since you have knowledge of all their 
mysteries.” 
At the command of God, Adam spoke, 
detailing those names, one by one, 
For of everything 
Adam is the whole, all else the part. 
Everything in the ‘parts is found in the whole, 
but the part cannot encircle the whole. 
No part has a perfect grasp of the whole, 
but the whole knows the situation of every 
part. 


When the whole comes to know itself 
all the parts become the objects of its 
knowledge. 
But if the part comes to know itself 
it cannot know more than itself— 
Even if it should gain knowledge of itself, 
it will remain ignorant of the other parts. 


Explaining that the child of Adam is the 
whole, while all other things are like parts: 


What is a child of Adam? An all-comprehen- 
sive isthmus [barzakh], 
the form of creation and the Real found 
within; 
An undifferentiated transcription, announcing 
the Essence of the Real and His ineffable 
attributes; 
Connected to the subtleties of the 
Invincibility, 
comprising the realities of the Dominion; 
His inward self drowned in the ocean of 
Oneness, 
his outward self dry-lipped on the shore of 
separation. 
Not a single attribute of God 
escapes manifestation within his essence. 
He is knowing, hearing, and seeing, 
speaking and desiring, alive and powerful. 
So too of the realities of the cosmos, 
each is found embodied within him, 
Whether the celestial spheres or the elements, 
the minerals, the plants, or the animals. 
Written within him is the form of good and 
evil, 
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kneaded into him is the habit of devil and 
beast. 
Were he not the mirror of the Abiding Face, 
why did the angels prostrate themselves to 
him? 
He is the reflection of the beauty of the Holy 
Presence. 
If Iblis cannot fathom this, what does it 
matter? 
Whatever was concealed in the Hidden 
Treasure God made manifest in Adam. 
His existence is the final cause 
of the manifestation and appearance of 
creation, 
For knowledge was the motive for creation, 
and he is the outward locus for its 
perfection." 


Children of the Elements 


Everything in the cosmos manifests the 
names and attributes of God, while the mac- 
rocosm as a whole manifests the properties 
of all God’s names. In the same way, ev- 
erything in the human being manifests 
God’s names and attributes, while the indi- 
vidual human being as a whole—at least in 
the case of those who are fully human and 
have become God’s vicegerents—-manifests 
all God’s names. Hence the difference be- 
tween a human being and any other individ- 
ual creature goes back to human wholeness 
(or potentiality for such) and the partialness 
of everything else. 

One of the most common ways in which 
human wholeness is illustrated is by com- 
paring the human being to the other children 
of the elements: minerals, plants, and ani- 
mals. In minerals, we find few divine quali- 
ties, and those only through employing 
imagination and metaphor. We can say that 
inanimate things show the effect of God’s 
creativity and power, while precious min- 
erals, such as gold and diamonds, stand at 
the pinnacle of mineral possibilities, since 
they manifest the divine qualities of light 
and beauty in the manner most appropriate 
to inanimate existence. 

In plants certain divine attributes are 
clearly reflected, such as life and power, 
while others can be discerned without a 
great stretch of the imagination. For exam- 


ple, plants reflect the divine attribute of 
knowledge, since they “know” how to find 
nourishment and light. Many of them mani- 
fest God’s bounty and generosity through 
their produce and fruit. 

Animals have a still greater concentra- 
tion of divine attributes, since they manifest 
in a rather clear way the “four pillars of di- 
vinity”: life, knowledge, desire, and power. 
Traces of other attributes can also be found. 
But it is in the human being that the divine 
perfections begin to manifest themselves in 
full abundance and with great intensity. All 
the divine attributes are present, at least po- 
tentially, in all humans. And the degree to 
which these attributes can be actualized can 
be guessed only by studying the lives of the 
greatest exemplars of the human race, who, 
in the Islamic view, are the prophets and the 
friends of God. So also great heroes, kings, 
artists, poets, statesmen—all manifest in 
more limited domains the extent to which 
the divine qualities can be actualized. 

The four children of the elements—min- 
erals, plants, animals, and human beings— 
are ranked in a natural hierarchy on the 
basis of the qualities that they can manifest. 
A clear progression can be seen in most of 
these attributes by meditating upon the qual- 
ities present in the ascending degrees of the 
children. Knowledge, for example, increases 
steadily through the levels, and on the hu- 
man level no limits to the degree of its actu- 
alization can be imagined. 

In the early Muslim philosophical tradi- 
tion, the ontological levels represented by 
the four children are seldom discussed ex- 
plicitly in terms of divine attributes, but 
rather in terms taken over from Greek phi- 
losophy. In the following passage, 1 quote 
from the Ikhwan al-Safa’, who look at the 
ascending levels of macrocosmic existence, 
all of which are repeated in the microcosm, 
in terms of the qualities they manifest. An 
uninformed reader might see this discussion 
as a primitive form of evolutionism, but that 
would be to mix the quantitative approach 
of modern science with the qualitative ap- 
proach of the Muslim sages. In fact, it is a 
question of the progression and increasing 
intensity of qualities on different levels of 
manifestation. This is a static, ever-present 
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phenomenon, not one to be observed over 
vast stretches of time. 


The existent things below the sphere of 
the moon are of two kinds: simple and com- 
pound. The simple things are the four pillars: 
fire, air, water, and earth. The compound 
things are the things that are born from them, 
the engendered, corruptible things: animals, 
plants, and minerals. The minerals are the 
first to be engendered, then plants, then ani- 
mals, then the human being. Each kind pos- 
sesses a characteristic that it is the first to ac- 
quire. The characteristic of the four pillars is 
the four natures—heat, cold, wetness, and 
dryness—and the transmutation of some of 
them into others. The characteristic of plants 
is to take nourishment and to grow. The char- 
acteristic of animals is sensation and move- 
ment. The characteristic of human beings is 
rational speech (nutq), reflection (fikr), and 
deducing logical proofs. The characteristic of 
the angels is that they never die. 

Human beings may share the characteris- 
tics of all these kinds. Human beings have the 
four natures, which accept transmutation and 
change like the four pillars. They undergo 
generation and corruption like the minerals. 
They take nourishment and grow like the 
plants. They sense and move like the ani- 
mals. And it is possible that they will never 
die, like the angels, as we explained in the 
“Treatise on Resurrection.”” 


The Sufi tradition usually formulates 
these same ideas in terms of divine names 
and attributes. In the following passage, 
“Aziz al-Din Nasafi explains that the chil- 
dren of the elements differ among them- 
selves according to the degree in which they 
manifest the attributes of the “spirit” (rah). 
Spirit is the most common term our authors 
use for the direct reflection of the divine 
Unity on the created level. The inherent 
qualities of the spirit include luminosity, 
life, intelligence, desire, power, and the rest 
of the divine attributes. On its own level of 
existence, the spirit brings together all the 
attributes of God into a unified, created 
whole. Then the attributes of spirit are dif- 
ferentiated and projected into the visible 
world through the body. Neither body nor 
spirit can achieve its full perfection without 
the other. In the last analysis, the body is 


merely the manifestation of the invisible 
qualities of the spirit within the visible 
world. Behind the four children stand four 
kinds of spirit, while the children manifest 
their qualities. But in fact, the four kinds of 
spirit are a single spirit. 

A thing’s constitution, literally its “mix- 
ture” (mizdj) of the four elements, allows 
the spirit to manifést itself in different inten- 
sities. A constitution near to “equilibrium” 
(i‘tidal) is able to bring together in a bal- 
anced way loci of manifestation for most or 
all the divine names. A constitution far 
from equilibrium can manifest only a few of 
the names. Nasafi refers to the names here 
in terms of what Ibn al-“Arabi and his fol- 
lowers sometimes call the “seven leaders,” 
the seven principle names upon which the 
existence of the cosmos depends: life, 
knowledge, desire, power, hearing, sight, 
and speech. 


Constitutions are of two kinds: in equilib- 
rium or not in equilibrium. The former kind 
is not found below the sphere of the moon... . 
Constitutions that are not in equilibrium have 
no more than three states: near to equilib- 
rium, far from equilibrium, or intermediate 
between near and far. 

The mineral body and mineral spirit ap- 
pear from that which is far from equilibrium. 
The plant body and plant spirit appear from 
that which is intermediate. The animal body 
and animal spirit appear from that which is 
near to equilibrium, The human being is one 
kind of animal. 

O dervish! It is this animal spirit which, 
by means of training and nurturing, by learn- 
ing and repetition, and by spiritual struggle 
and invocations, rises up through the levels. 
At each level it takes on another name... . 
The spirit is not more than one. The body is 
with the spirit and the spirit with the body. 
The two are not separate. 

O dervish! Each of the individual existent 
things has what is necessary for itself within 
itself. The spirit does not come from some- 
place, nor does it go anyplace. The spirit is 
light, and the cosmos is overflowing with this 
light. This light is the spirit of the cosmos, 
and this light takes the cosmos to perfection 
and keeps it moving—through nature at the 
level of plants, through volition at the level of 
animals, and through the intellect at the level 
of the human being. Thus a poet has said, 
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Go, find an eye! Every speck of dust, 
when you look, is a world-displaying cup. 


O dervish! At one level this light is called 
“nature,” at another level “spirit,” at another 
level “intellect,” and at another level “Non- 
delimited Light.” All creatures of the cosmos 
are seeking this light: They seek for it outside 
of themselves, and the more they seek, the 
further from it they move... . 

In the first level, life, knowledge, desire, 
power, hearing, sight, and speech do not ex- 
ist in actuality. But as the levels ascend, 
gradually life, knowledge, desire, power, 
hearing, sight, and speech come into actu- 
alized existence. Perfection lies where the 
thing appears. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that the fruit is the subtlest and noblest level 
of a tree, and the fruit of the existent things is 
the human being. The Greatest Electuary, the 
Highest Elixir, the World-displaying Cup, 
and the Universe-displaying Mirror is the hu- 
man being who possesses knowledge. 

In other words, the light found in the spirit 
of the cosmos that is overflowing into the 
cosmos does not have actualized knowledge, 
desire, and power. Then the light ascends 
through the levels. As it does so, life, knowl- 
edge, desire, and power gradually come into 
actualized existence. That light is not separate 
from the locus of manifestation. It is related 
to it as cream is related to milk.?! 


The Myth of Adam’s Creation 


Islamic thought puts human beings at 
center stage, but not human beings “objec- 
tively considered,” but rather “qualitatively 
recognized.” Muslims should seek for knowl- 
edge in order to know God, cosmos, and 
self. Ultimately, the highest knowledge lies 
in knowing ourselves, since “He who knows 
his own soul, knows his Lord.”” Knowing 
one’s own self means, among other things, 
knowing what it means to be human. Hence 
the myth of Adam is a constant t point « of ref- 
erence in our f texts. ts. The « question n of its his- 
toricity is not. ‘brought up, since that is to- 
tally irrelevant to the story’s meaning. And 
the story’s meaning is found in the qualities 
that are ascribed to Adam and the other 
characters who are mentioned in the narra- 
tive. 


Najm al-Din Razi (d. 654/1256), the au- 
thor of one of the great Persian prose clas- 
sics of Sufism, Mirsad al-‘ibdd,” retells the 
story of Adam’s creation with close atten- 
tion to the qualities that the tradition as- 
cribes to human beings and other creatures. 
In so doing, he expresses in abbreviated 
form many of the major topics that will be 
brought out in the course of this book. He 
explains how the divine attributes become 
manifest within human beings and _illus- 
trates the close relationship between the mi- 
crocosm and the macrocosm. Like Jami in 
the passage quoted above, he wants to clar- 
ify the meaning of the Koranic verses that 
refer to human all-comprehensiveness and 
the fact that the most luminous of creatures, 
the angels, were. re_unable to fathom. ‘human 
nature. 


At the beginning, Razi looks at the two 


grand movements that our authors observe 
in the macrocosm as a whole: the descent 
from the Origin (mabda’) and the ascent to 
the Return (ma‘dd). The whole cosmos is 
frequently pictured as a circle made up of 
two arcs (gaws), the Arc of Descent and the 
Arc of Ascent. The top of the circle corre- 
sponds to the First Intellect, while the bottom 
corresponds to the corporeal human body. 
Human beings as human beings begin as- 
cending from the bottom point of the circle. 
If they reach the end of their journey, they 
join with the Active Intellect, which is iden- 
tical in a certain mode with the First Intel- 
lect. 


God said, “I am about to create a mortal 
from clay” [38:71]. The Prophet said, narrat- 
ing the words of God, “I kneaded the clay of 
Adam with My two hands for forty days.”™ 

You should know that when it was desired 
to fashion the human frame from the four ele- 
ments—water, fire, wind, and earth—these 
were not kept in the attribute of simplicity. 
Rather, they were carried down through the 
descending degrees. The first descending de- 
gree was that of compoundness, for the ele- 
ment at the stage of simplicity is closer to the 
World of the Spirits, as was explained. When 
it is desired to bring the element to the station 
of compoundness, it must leave simplicity be- 
hind and advance to compoundness. Thereby 
it moves one descending degree away from 
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the World of the Spirits. When it comes to 

the vegetal station, it must pass beyond the 

station of compoundness and inanimateness. 

Hence it falls one descending degree further 

from the World of the Spirits. When it leaves 

the vegetal realm to join with the animal 
realm, it goes down one more descending de- 
gree. When it reaches the human station from 
the animal realm, it descends one more de- 
gree. There is no degree lower than the hu- 
man person. This is the “lowest of the low.” 

The “lowest of the low” is mentioned in 
the Koranic verse, “We created the human 
being in the most beautiful stature, then We 
drove him down to the lowest of the low” 
(95:4—5). In Razi’s interpretation, this 
“driving down” has to do with increasing 
multiplicity, dispersion, and distance from 
the World of the Spirits. These qualities be- 
come more and more manifest during the 
movement toward the outermost realm of 
existence, which in modern terms is called 
the “material world.” Elements are noncom- 
pound and invisible, belonging to a subtle 
domain of existence rather than the realm of 
density that can be seen. Minerals, plants, 
and animals display increasing diversity and 
distance from the original oneness of the el- 
ements. 

But this is only to speak of the visible 
world, called the “Kingdom” (mulk). When 
we take the invisible world or the “Domin- 
ion” (malakit) into account, the picture is 
different. Instead of a descent, an ascent is 
taking place. The elements themselves are 
nonmanifest, so the divine attributes are to- 
tally hidden within them. Inanimate objects 
display practically none of the luminous 
properties of the divine names. However, 
the “Dominion” or unseen dimension of 
plants is clearly ruled by the divine attribute 
life, and this becomes manifest in growth 
and reproduction. The “Dominion” of the 
animals adds to life such attributes as 
knowledge and desire. In short, although 
there is a descent into multiplicity, a corre- 
sponding ascent takes place through which 
creatures are able to manifest more and 
more of the divine names. This ascent 
reaches its peak in_the human being, or 
rather, in perfect human beings. Razi con- 
tinues his discussion: aE 


These words have to do with the elements, 
which, through changing states, go down 
through the descending degrees that mark dis- 
tance from the spirits. However, if you look 
at the Dominion of inanimate objects, after 
passing through several levels it reaches the 
human level. Hence, this is a question of as- 
cending degrees, not descending degrees. At 
each station, the Dominion moves closer to 
the spirits, not farther from it. However, we 
were talking about the form of the elements, 
which is the Kingdom, not the Dominion of 
the elements. . . . Thus it is clear that the 
highest of the high is the human spirit, while 
the lowest of the low is the human frame. . . . 

My shaykh, the king of his age, Majd al- 
Din Baghdadi, said in a collection of his writ- 
ings: “Glory be to Him who brought together 
the nearest of: the near and the farthest of the 
far through His power!” 

The human frame belongs to the lowest of 
the low while the human spirit belongs to the 
highest of the high. The wisdom in this is that 
human beings have to carry the burden of the 
Trust—knowledge of God. Hence they have 
to possess the strength of both worlds to per- 
fection. For there is nothing in the two worlds 
that has their strength, that it might be able to 
carry the burden of the Trust. They possess 
this strength through attributes, not through 
form. 

Since the human spirit pertains to the 
highest of the high, nothing in the World of 
the Spirits can have its strength, whether an- 
gels, satans, or anything else. In the same 
way the human soul pertains to the lowest of 
the low, so nothing in the World of the Souls 
can have its strength, whether beasts, preda- 
tors, or anything else. . . . 

In the kneading of the clay of Adam, all 
the attributes of satans, predators, beasts, 
plants, and inanimate objects were actualized. 
However, that clay was singled out for the 
attribution of “My two hands.” Hence each of 
these blameworthy attributes was a shell. 
Within each was placed the pearl of a divine 
attribute. You know that the sun’s gaze turns 
granite into a shell that contains pearls, gar- 
nets, rubies, emeralds, turquoises, and agates. 

Adam was singled out for “I kneaded the 
clay of Adam with My two hands” for the 
period of “forty days,” and according to one 
tradition, each day was equivalent to one 
thousand years. Consider then—for which 
pearl was Adam’s clay the shell? And this 
honoring of Adam was before the spirit was 
blown into him. This was the good fortune of 
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the bodily frame, which was to be the palace 
of the vicegerent. For forty thousand years 
He labored through His own Lordship. Who 
knows what treasures He prepared there? ° 


This passage expresses, among other 
things, the great respect that Muslims in 
general accord to God’s creation. That hu- 
man beings are made in the form of God 
extends to the bodily frame. Earth, in spite 
of all its lowliness, has a tremendous rank 
in the eyes of God. Razi deals with this is- 
sue within one context, and in later pas- 
sages we will see Ibn al-‘Arabi and others 
bringing out the divine roots of the fact that 
the earth, the body, and all yin realities are 
eminently honorable. The general principle 
reverberates throughout Islamic thought and, 
of course, goes back to the fact that on one 
level the Tao of Islam demands equal re- 
spect for yang and yin. 

Razi next provides some of the accounts 
that are given about God’s sending the var- 
ious angels to gather the earth from which 
Adam would be molded. In spite of all the 
angelic entreaty, the earth refused to come. 


The first honor that was bestowed upon 
the earth was that it was called to God’s Pres- 
ence by several messengers, but it pretended 
not to care. It said, “We know nothing of the 
mystery of these words.” . . . Yes, such is 
the rule: The more people deny love, the 
higher they rise once they become lovers. 
Just wait, everything will be turned upside 
down. 


For a while I denied love for the idols— 
My denial threw me into days like this. 


In this state, all the angels were biting the 
fingers of wonder with the teeth of astonish- 
ment: “What kind of mystery is this? Lowly 
earth has been summoned to the Presence of 
Inaccessibility with all this honor. In spite of 
its perfect lowliness and despicableness, the 
earth keeps on pretending not to care and 
makes itself unapproachable. Nevertheless, 
the Presence of Independence, Utter Free- 
dom, and Perfect Jealousy does not leave it. 
He does not summon anyone else in its place. 
He does not discuss this mystery with anyone 
else.” .. . 

The Divine Gentlenesses and Lordly Wis- 


dom spoke softly into the inmost mystery of 
the angels, “I know what you know not” 
[2:30]: “How should you know what business 
I have with this handful of earth from eternity 
without beginning to eternity without cnd?. . . 
Be patient for a few days while [ show the 
handiwork of My power through this handful 
of earth. I will polish the rust of creation’s 
darkness from the face of the mirror of its 
original nature. You will see the changing 
pictures of a chameleon in its mirror. The 
first picture will be that all will have to pros- 
trate themselves before it.” 

Then from the cloud of generosity the rain 
of love fell down on Adam’s earth, making 
the earth into clay. He made a heart of clay 
within clay with the hand of power. 


Love’s dew made clay of Adam’s earth, 
throwing uproar and tumult into the world. 

Love’s lancet pierced the spirit’s vein— 
out fell a drop. They called it heart... . 


According to some traditions, for forty 
thousand years the divine power, in accord- 
ance with perfect wisdom, exercised its hand- 
iwork on the water and clay of Adam be- 
tween Mecca and Ta if. In his outward and 
inward dimensions the divine power set up 
mirrors corresponding to the divine attributes. 
Each mirror was the locus of manifestation 
for one of the attributes of Divinity. It is well 
known that one thousand and one mirrors cor- 
responding to one thousand and one attributes 
were employed. .. . 

Strange to say, God’s uncaused solicitude 
showed several thousand kindnesses and ten- 
dernesses to the soul and heart of Adam in 
the Unseen and the Visible, but none of the 
angels brought nigh were told the secret. 
None of them recognized Adam. One by one 
they passed by Adam. They would say, 
‘What strange picture is this that He is paint- 
ing? What kind of chameleon is He bringing 
out from behind the veil of the Unseen?” 

Beneath his lips Adam was saying, 
“Though you do not know me, | know you. 
Just wait till I lift my head from this sweet 
sleep. I will list your names one by one.” For 
among the pearls that had been buried within 
him was the knowledge of all the names: 
“And He taught Adam all the names” [2:31]. 


Up until this point, Razi has explained 
that human beings are set apart from all 
other creatures because they are made in the 
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divine form, comprehending all the attrib- 
utes of God. Now he turns to the great con- 
sequence of having been created in God’s 
form: Everything found in differentiated 
form in the macrocosm is found in an un- 
differentiated mode within the microcosm. 
Razi makes this point by telling how Iblis— 
Satan—attempted to discover Adam’s mys- 
tery. Note the qualities attributed to Iblis as 
soon as he appears: deceit and having only 
one eye. The first quality is perhaps to be 
expected, the second is not so clear. It al- 
ludes to the fact that Iblis—or the micro- 
cosmic equivalent, which is the lower soul, 
called “the soul that commands to evil’— 
perceives only the “form” (sura) of things, 
not their “meaning” (ma‘na). Iblis lacks the 
light of intellect (‘agl), though he is clever 
and cunning, and hence he is unable to per- 
ceive the signs of God for what they are. He 
sees the immediate context of things, but 
cannot grasp the beginnings and ends of 
things. Rumi often refers to Iblis as one 
eyed, as in the following: 


With both eyes, see the beginning and the 
end! Beware, be not one eyed, like the ac- 
cursed Iblis!¥ 

Close your Iblis-like eye for a moment. 
After all, how long will you gaze upon form? 
How long? How long?” 


The reader will remember that—accord- 
ing to most authorities—Iblis was one of 
the jinn and not one of the angels, since he 
is made of fire, while they are made of 
light. However, his aeons of piety had 
brought him into their proximity, so he 
mixed freely with them. 


However much the angels examined 
Adam, they did not come to know what sort 
of all-comprehensive reality he was. But Iblis 
the deceitful was once walking around Adam. 
Gazing upon him with his one squint eye, he 
saw that Adam’s mouth was open. He said, 
“Just wait. Now I have found a way to undo 
the knot of our problem. I wil! enter this hole 
and see what sort of place this is.” 

When Iblis went in and traveled around 
Adam’s makeup, he found it to be a small 
world. He found there a representation of ev- 
erything that he found in the large world. He 
found the head like the heaven with seven 


strata. Just as the seven planets are in the 
seven heavens, so also he found that in the 
seven strata of the head are seven human fac- 
ulties: imagination, intuition, reflection, 
memory, recollection, governing, and sensus 
communis. Just as there are angels in the 
heaven, there were in the head the sense of 
sight, hearing, smell, and taste. Iblis found 
his body to be like the earth: Just as in the 
earth are found trées, plants, flowing streams, 
and mountains, so there are found corre- 
sponding things in the body. The longer hair, 
such as the hair on the head, is like trees, 
while the shorter hair, such as the hair on the 
body, is like plants. There are veins like run- 
ning streams and bones like mountains. 

Just as in the macrocosm there are four 
seasons—spring, autumn, summer, and win- 
ter—so in Adam} who is the microcosm, 
there are the four natures: heat, cold, wet- 
ness, and dryness, prepared within four 
things—yellow bile, black bile, phlegm, and 
blood. 


There is no need to continue with the de- 
tails of Iblis’s investigation, since the text is 
readily available and in any case it is similar 
to the passage from the Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
quoted above. It is sufficient for our pur- 
poses to recognize that the macrocosm/mi- 
crocosm relationship is common in Islamic 
thought and that it follows upon the idea 
that all qualities found in these two worlds 
derive from the divine names. The conclu- 
sion of this section of the passage provides 
a preview of the last chapter of this book, 
which is dedicated to the heart: 


When Iblis had traveled the whole frame 
of Adam, he recognized the macrocosm in all 
the traces that he saw. However, when he 
reached the heart, he found it to be like a 
pavilion. In front of it, the breast was like the 
square erected before a royal palace. How- 
ever much he tried to find a way into the pa- 
vilion so that he could go into the heart, he 
was not able to. He said to himself, “All that 
I have seen was easy. The difficult task is 
here. If I ever experience harm from this per- 
son, it will probably be from this place. If 
God has some special business with this 
frame or has prepared something within, it is 
probably in this place.” With a hundred thou- 
sand thoughts, he turned back from the door 
of the heart in despair. 


Iblis reports to the angels that nothing is 
to be feared from this hollow person, who is 
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like the other animals, though there is one 
place that cannot be entered. The angels are 
not satisfied with Iblis’s explanation, and 
soon they hear from God that this being of 
water and clay is to be His vicegerent. Their 
perplexity increases, but they prostrate 
themselves before Adam as commanded. In 
the final section of the chapter, Razi points 
to the tremendous station of the human 
body, which corresponds to the macrocosm. 
But, he says, the real worth of the human 
being derives from the divine spirit, which 
in truth lies outside microcosm and macro- 
cosm and rules over both. 


All these honors pertained to Adam’s 
frame, which is the microcosm in relation to 
the macrocosm. But the Presence singled out 
his spirit for Himself, for He said, “I blew 
into him of My own spirit” [15:29]. At the 
same time, this world, the next world, and 
everything within them are but a microcosm 
in relation to the infinitude of the World of 
the Spirit. So look at what honors he was 
given! 

When the two—spirit and frame—are 
brought together in a special order, they 
move on to their own perfection. Who knows 
what felicity and good fortune will be show- 
ered down on their head? Wretched is the 
person who is deprived of his own perfection 
and looks upon himself with the eye of dis- 
dain! He employs the preparedness [isti'dad] 
of the human level, which is the noblest of 
existent things, in acquiring the objects of an- 
imal appetite, while animals are the meanest 
of existent things! He fails to recognize his 
own worth! 


You were brought up from the two worlds, 
You were nurtured by many 
intermediaries. 
The first in creation, the last to be 
enumerated 
is you—take not yourself in play.” 


Human Becoming 


There are two fundamental differences 
between human beings and all other crea- 
tures. The first is that human beings are to- 
talities, while other creatures are parts of a 
whole. Human beings manifest all the at- 


tributes of the macrocosm, while other crea- 
tures manifest some of those attributes to 
the exclusion of others. Human beings are 
made in the form of God as such, while 
other creatures are forms of various partial 
configurations of God’s qualities. 

The second fundamental difference is 
that other creatures have fixed courses from 
which they never swerve, courses defined 
by the limited qualities that they manifest. 
{n contrast, human beings have no fixed na- 
ture since they manifest the whole. The 
whole is strictly indefinable, since it is iden- 
tical with “no thing,” no specific quality or 
qualities. Hence human beings, in contrast 
to other creatures, are mysteries. Their ulti- 
mate nature is unknown. They must_ un- 
dergo a process whereby they become what 
théy are to bey The” possibilities” peri to a 
given animal are defined grosso modo by its 
species, while the possibilities open to a hu- 
man being are defined precisely by their in- 
definability. Ail human beings begin with 
the same unlimited potentiality since they 
are divine forms. The ultimate destiny of 
each is “limited” only by the divine source 
of the form, which is to say that human be- 
ings are defined by the fact that they open 
up to the Infinite. 

The cosmos embraces “everything other 
than God,” and every part of the cosmos 
has a proper role to play. The overall con- 
figuration of the cosmos does not change, 
since it is always “everything other than 
God,” though the individual parts undergo 
ceaseless change. But all things other than 
human beings, like the cosmos as a whole, 
sit in specific niches and cannot be anything 
other than what they are. An elephant never 
turns into a frog. But human beings, even if 
they have their own specific niches from 
“God’s point of view,” are always in the 
process of development from their own 
points of view. A frog—an incomplete hu- 
man being—can turn into a prince, if kissed 
by the spirit. The cosmos cannot become 
more or less of a cosmos, and a butterfly is 
always just that, even when it is a worm. 
But a human being can be more or less than 
human. This is the mystery of the human 
situation, the fact that, although people are 
determined by the Tao, yet they can upset 
the Tao. In Chinese terms, a “small human 
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being” is not the same as a “great human 
being.” Both are human, yet their attributes 
are fundamentally different. Moreover, each 
person undergoes transformations during his 
or her lifetime. One may cease being a 
small human being and become a great hu- 
man being. 

When representatives of the Islamic in- 
tellectual tradition refer to “human beings,” 
sometimes they have in mind what we 
would mean by the term today. But this is 
true only if they are using the term loosely, 
in the sense that it can refer to any child of 
Adam and Eve. In this meaning, no distinc- 
tion is drawn between those who live up to 
the purpose of creation and those who do 
not. In the passage quoted above, Jami 
says, “In reality the human being’s perfec- 
tion is that which is desired from his exist- 
ence by God.” On every level, the Islamic 
tradition distinguishes between those who 
meet the expectations of God and those who 
do not, or those who live up to the human 
role in existence and those who do not. For 
example, on the most basic level of general 
belief, the Koran distinguishes between 
those who have faith and those who do not: 
the “believers” and the “unbelievers.” In all 
the perspectives of Islamic life and thought, 
people are separated into groups according 
to the degree to which they fulfill the pur- 
pose of life. 

In the sapiential tradition, the goal of hu- 
man life is frequently called “perfection” 
(kamal). This is identified first with the sta- 
tion of the prophets and second, in the more 
philosophical perspective, with that of the 
great sages or, in the more Sufi approach, 
with the station of the “friends” of God 
(awliyd’). The most detailed and sophisti- 
cated exposition of the nature of this su- 
preme human station is found in the writ- 
ings of Ibn al-‘Arabi. His position, here as 
elsewhere, has dominated the sapiential tra- 
dition down to modern times.” It is Ibn 
al-“Arabi who makes the term “perfect hu- 
man being” (al-insdn al-kamil) central to 
this whole discussion. Those who do not at- 
tain to perfection, he calls ‘animal human 
beings” (al-insdn al-hayawan). 

Human perfection is usually identified 
with the station of the vicegerents of God, 


the first of whom was Adam, the object of 
God’s words, “I am placing in the earth a 
vicegerent” (2:30). As we have already 
seen, the particular eminence of the human 
being has to do with having been taught all 
the names of God, or acting as a locus of 
manifestation for the name Allah. Hence 
Ibn al-‘Arabi declares that only this attribute 
of being a “form of God” defines a true hu- 
man being.” 

All human beings, as children of Adam, 
manifest the form of God. But few human 
beings manifest it in its full actuality, har- 
mony, and equilibrium. In effect, those who 
attain to perfection bring the name Allah, 
and thereby all the names of God, from po- 
tentiality within themselves to actuality in 
the cosmos. Those who fail to reach perfec- 
tion actualize the qualities of only some of 
the names. Thereby they join the animals 
and other non-human beings, who_are_par- 
tial reflections of God. 

The process of actualizing the names be- 
gins in the womb, where the unborn infant 
has the possibility of developing ali the per- 
fections of human existence. But at the be- 
ginning of the stay in the womb, the em- 
bryo does not manifest any more perfections 
of existence than an inanimate object. In ef- 
fect, the embryo begins as a mineral, as the 
lowest “child” of Nature. As the embryo de- 
velops, it gradually assumes the perfections 
of the other children. It acquires the powers 
of growth and assimilation connected to 
plants, then various faculties connected with 
animals, such as sensation and volitional 
movement. When the infant is born, it is 
hardly more than an animal. The rational 
soul—the distinguishing mark of being hu- 
man in the ordinary sense of the term— 
does not begin to manifest itself fully until 
around puberty. The human being continues 
to actualize potentialities throughout his or 
her life, in varying degrees and intensities. 
Those destined for perfection move even 
beyond the qualities usually referred to as 
human. They actualize qualities associated 
with angelic beings, such as pure intel- 
ligence and acting only according to the 
command of God. Ultimately they ascend 
beyond the angels and, like the Prophet dur- 
ing his mi'raj (night journey) enter into the 
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Divine Presence. Rumi provides many poet- 
ical accounts of this rise from the inanimate 
to the truly human. In typical fashion, .he 
refers to the passage from a lower state to a 
higher state as a “death,” but a death that is 
really a birth into a higher realm of exist- 
ence. 


I died from the mineral kingdom and be- 
came a plant; I died to vegetative nature and 
attained to animality. 

I died to animality and became a human 
being. So why should I fear? When did I ever 
become less through dying? 

Next time I will die to human nature, so 
that I may spread my wings and lift my head 
among the angels... . 

Once again, I will be sacrificed from an- 
gelic nature and become that which enters not 
the imagination.“ 


The Cosmic and Human Books 


Islamic texts frequently describe the uni- 
verse as the book of God. This goes back to 
many Koranic passages connected to writ- 
ing, such as the already mentioned fact that 
the Koran refers both to its own verses and 
to the phenomena of nature as “signs.” Hu- 
man beings are made in God’s form, and 
mastery of speech in all its dimensions is 
one of the outstanding and exceptional at- 
tributes of both God and the human being. 
God’s speech is observed in three basic lo- 
cations: the macrocosm, the microcosm, 
and the revealed books, the Koran in partic- 
ular. The Koran employs closely related im- 
agery to explain its own genesis and that of 
created things: The book is the spoken word 
of God, and the universe is the result of 
God’s saying to the things “Be!” 

Though from the point of view of God’s 
incomparability we are forced to conclude 
that we do not know what it means to as- 
cribe “speech” to God, we can also take the 
point of view of similarity. Since God is 
somehow similar to the creatures, a certain 
tentative validity will apply to the compari- 
son between human and divine speech. We 
can learn something about the way God cre- 
ates the world by investigating the way in 


which we produce language. The analogy 
between people and God was not created in 
vain. It necessarily tells us something about 
the third term, the macrocosm, and about the 
relationship of all three to the true Speaker. 

Since the macrocosm can be compared to 
a book, it follows naturally that the same 
image can be used for the microcosm. 
Thus, for example, Ibn al-‘Arabi refers to 
both microcosm and macrocosm as copies 
or transcriptions (nuskha) of everything found 
in the Divine Presence, which is the original 
of both copies. “The cosmos is a divine 
transcription upon a form of the Real.” 
Human beings are “transcriptions of the Di- 
vine Presence,” since they were created 
upon the form of God and reflect all the di- 
vine names. “The human being created 
upon the form of the All-merciful is the per- 
fect transcription.”” 

Both macrocosm and microcosm are 
transcriptions of the Divine Presence, so the 
two are copies of each other. But since the 
human being is equivalent to the whole 
cosmos, each human being is greater than 
any individual part of the cosmos. “The hu- 
man being is the all-comprehensive word 
and the transcription of the cosmos. Every- 
thing in the cosmos is a part of the human 
being, while the human being is not a part 
of anything in the cosmos.” It follows that 
human beings are transcriptions of both God 
and the cosmos: “The human being is a no- 
ble summary within which is gathered to- 
gether the meaning of the macrocosm. God 
made him a transcription comprehending 
everything in the macrocosm and all the 
names of the Divine Presence.”* 

The macrocosm manifests all the names 
of God in the mode of indefinite deploy- 
ment, differentiation, and dispersion, while 
the microcosm displays them in the mode of 
unity, undifferentiation, and concentration. 
Using the analogy of the book, Nasafi ex- 
plains the relationship between the small 
and large worlds as follows: 


When God created the existent things, He 
called this the “cosmos” [“dlam], since the 
existent things are a “mark” [‘aldma] of His 
existence and His knowledge, desire, and 
power. O dervish! The existent things are in 
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one respect a mark, and in another respect a 
writing. In respect of being a writing, God 
called the cosmos a “book.” Then He said, 
“Whoever reads this book will recognize Me 
and My knowledge, desire, and power.” 

At that time the readers were the angels. 
These readers were extremely tiny, while the 
book was extremely large. The readers could 
not see the edges of the book or all of its 
pages, since they were incapable of doing so. 
God saw this, and made a transcription of the 
cosmos, writing a summary of this book. He 
called the first the macrocosm and the second 
the microcosm, the first the large book and 
the second the small book. Whatever was in 
the large book He wrote in the small book, 
without increase or decrease, so that whoso- 
ever reads the small book will have read the 
large book. 

Then God sent His vicegerent to this mi- 


crocosm, the vicegerent of God being the in- 
tellect. When the intellect sat as vicegerent in 
the microcosm, all the angels of the micro- 
cosm prostrated themselves to it, save sen- 
sory intuition [wahm], which did not prostrate 
itself, refusing to do so. In the same way, 
when Adam sat as vicegerent in the macro- 
cosm, all the angels prostrated themselves to 
Adam, save Iblis, who did not prostrate him- 
self, refusing to dé so.* 

O dervish! In the microcosm, the intellect 
is God’s vicegerent, while in the macrocosm 
the intelligent human being is God’s vice- 
gerent. All the macrocosm is the domain of 
God, while all the microcosm is the domain 
of God’s vicegerent. When the intellect sat as 
vicegerent, it was addressed as follows: “In- 
tellect, know thyself and thy own attributes 
and acts in order‘to’ know Me and My attrib- 
utes and acts!” 


Theology 


As soon as “God” is mentioned in the 
context of Islamic thought, the word can be 
understood from two points of view. We 
can consider God as He is in Himself, in 
which case we leave aside the cosmos, 
which is everything other than God. From 
this point of view, most Muslim thinkers 
have come to the conclusion that God in 
Himself, the “Essence” (dhat) of God, can- 
not be known. He is beyond our grasp. This 
comes down to the perspective of incom- 
parability (tanzih), which was discussed in 
the introduction. 

If we mention the cosmos in the same 
breath with God, then we have to take into 
account a number of relationships that are 
established between God and the cosmos. 
These relationships are given verbal expres- 
sion by the divine names. In this respect we 
can either say that God is completely differ- 
ent from His creatures, thereby once again 
declaring His incomparability, or we can 
say that a certain similarity can be dis- 
cerned. Or we can take both positions at 
once. 

In short, to speak of God—and this is 
unavoidable in Islam or, rather, inseparable 
from Islam—brings up at least two basic 
perspectives on the Divine Reality. Duality 
is inherent in speech and rational al thought. 

© affirm God’s Unity—tawhid—but in 
doing so we establish the reality of duality, 
since it is we who speak. As the Hanbali 
Sufi Khwaja ‘Abdallah Ansari (d. 481/1089) 
puts it, 
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None has affirmed the Unity of the One, 
since all who affirm it deny it. 
The tawhid of him who speaks of His 
description 
is a loan, made null by the One. 
His tawhid of Himself is His tawhid— 
he who describes it has gone astray.' 


There is something  self-contradictory 
about a discourse that claims to establish the 
unity of the Real. The Real in His Unity 
effaces all duality. By declaring His Unity 
we affirm duality through being ourselves 
and speaking. 

At the same time, it needs to be kept in 


mind that this “duality” never implies abso- 


or two complementary dimensions of a sin- 
gle Teality. I we use the term duality, it is 
because the texts commonly speak of two 
principles. Moreover, the more mythic and 
unreflective expositions of Islamic princi- 
ples often discuss things as if they were 


truly different. In contrast, the sapiential 
tradition keeps the language of duality, but 


it understands duality strictly in terms of in- 
terrel and polarity. 


God and the Essence 


Duality, in short, pertains to the nature 
of human discourse about God. To conceive 
of God we have to grasp the limitations of 
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our own conceptions, since, as the perspec- 
tive of incomparability maintains, “None 
knows God but God.” Hence we have two 
Gods: the God of my conception, and the 
real God, who is beyond my conception. 
The God of discourse pertains to my con- 
ception. The other God is understood nei- 
ther by you nor by me that we might talk 
about Him meaningfully. No one explains 
this better than Ibn al-Arabi, as, for exam- 
ple, in his discussion of the “god of belief.” 

The fact that God is unknowable follows 
from the basic assertion of tawhid: “There is 
nothing real but the Real.” Given that God 
is absolutely and infinitely Real while the 
cosmos and its contents are only relatively 
real, the Divine Reality lies beyond the 
grasp of created reality. The Absolute es- 
capes the relative. “What does dust have to 
do with the Lord of lords?” asks the Arabic 
proverb. 

If we can indeed know something of 
God, this follows from the fact that the rela- 
tively real is, after all, real in some mode. 
The mode in which it is real connects it to 
the absolutely Real. In other words, we arid 
the cosmos are related to God through the 
divine attributes that display their traces and 
signs in cosmic existence. We cannot know 
God in Himself, only God inasmuch as He 
reveals Himself through the cosmos. 

Within the Taoist context, as soon as we 
name the Tao, we need to recognize the Tao 
beyond names, the unnameable Tao that we 
cannot grasp. But the Tao that we are able 
to name demands yin and yang, since they 
are inherent within its own nature. Hence 
we begin with a double duality: first, the 
Tao that can be named and the Tao that can- 
not be named and second, the yin and the 
yang that define the laws of the nameable 
Tao. So also in Islamic thought: The God 
who can be discussed forces us to acknowl- 
edge the God beyond discussion. If we in- 
sist that God is One, still, the God beyond 
discussion is One in an unknowable way, 
while the God of discussion is One in a way 
open to understanding. 

When we leave aside the unknowable 
God and refer to the knowable God, we 
have the same two perspectives: We know 
that our knowledge of God is deficient, 
which is to say that He is incomparable. At 


the same time we know that we can know 
something about Him, which is to say that 
He is similar. Hence we have incom- 
parability and similarity on two different 
levels. The first level establishes a distinc- 
tion between God as absolutely unknowable 
in Himself and relatively knowable through 
His attributes. The second level looks at the 
relatively knowable attributes and then es- 
tablishes a distinction between those attrib- 
utes that declare Him different and those 
that allow a certain similarity. 

For many Muslim authorities, the differ- 
ence between what can be known and what 
cannot be known about God establishes the 
conceptual distinction between God and the 
Essence of God. There is no ontological 
distinction, since ultimate reality, Being, is 
one. Here the Chinese tradition provides us 
with parallel concepts in the distinction be- 
tween the “Great Ultimate” and the “Chaos” 
or “Non-ultimate.” Islamic thought makes 
clear that we are not dealing here with two 
realities, but with two different ways of 
looking at the relationship between God and 
the cosmos. In the first sense, God creates a 
universe and can be known through it. In 
the second sense, the same God is inde- 
pendent of the universe and has no need for 
it. He holds Himself back from His crea- 
tures not because He is secretive or stingy, 
but because they are utterly different from 
Him and incapable of embracing His real- 
ity. Rami alludes to this point in his famous 
line, “If you pour the ocean into a cup, how 
much will it hold? One day’s store.”? 

Strictly speaking, the Essence as Essence 
has no relationships with anyone or any- 
thing. When we speak of relationships, we 
are discussing the Essence inasmuch as It is 
a God (ilah). At this level of “divinity” (uli- 
hiyya), there are two basic points of view 
from which relationships can be discussed: 
From the first point of view, we discuss the 
relationships that God has with the cosmos. 
Once these relationships are established, we 
see that God has names and attributes that 
in some way conflict with other names and 
attributes. Then we have the second point of 
view, the question of relationships among 
the divine names themselves. In practice, 
however, these two perspectives are almost 
inseparable, since a divine attribute, by its 
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very nature, sets up a relationship both with 
the cosmos and with other attributes. Both 
kinds of relationships are frequently ex- 
pressed in terms that recall yin and yang. 

The very term relationship or relation 
(nisba) is fundamental for Ibn al-“Arabi’s 
school of thought and commonly employed 
in other perspectives. Ibn al-“Arabi uses it 
synonymously with the Koranic name (ism) 
and the preferred term of the proponents of 
Kalam, attribute (sifa).* Relationships have 
to be taken into account as soon as we con- 
ceive of two realities. And the two primary 
realities are God and the cosmos. As Ibn 
al-“Arabi puts it, 


Once God has created the cosmos, we see 
that it possesses diverse levels and realities. 
Each of these demands a specific relationship 
with the Real. . . . Examples of these intelli- 
gible qualities include creation, provision, gain, 
loss, bringing into existence, specification, 
strengthening, domination, severity, gentle- 
ness.° 


Other schools of thought also employ the 
term relationship. Rimi even employs the 
term in his poetry. He is discussing the 
mystery of the perfected human heart that 
embraces God: 


This heart has a thousand names and at- 
tributes. Each name is another relationship, 
different from the others. 

So also, in relation to you one person is a 
father, but in relation to another he is a son or 
a brother. 

The numerous names of God are rela- 
tional, so toward the unbeliever He is Invinc- 
ible, toward us Merciful. 

How many there are who are angels in re- 
lation to you in your belief, but devils in rela- 
tion to another! 

Likewise your awareness is unveiled in re- 
lation to you, but hidden in relation to others.‘ 


Incomparability and Similarity 


To speak of two, we have to make dis- 
tinctions, and the first and most obvious 
distinction is that between God and the 
cosmos. In any case, that is where we are 


and that is where we begin. The fact that 
there is a cosmos suggests that there is 
something in the reality of God that brings 
the cosmos into existence. The existence of 
the cosmos depends upon the Real. But var- 
ious dimensions or qualities of the cosmos 
depend upon specific divine attributes. As 
was illustrated in the first chapter, the life 
of things in the cosmos derives from God’s 
life, their knowledge from His knowledge, 
their power from His power, their love from 
His love, and so on with all positive and 
“good” qualities. That reality which pos- 
sesses fully the sum total of all the qualities 
upon which the cosmos depends is known 
as “God.” But there are attributes of God to 
which the cosmos has no direct connection. 
For example, God is “independent of the 
worlds” (3:97), but nothing in the cosmos is 
independent of the worlds or of God. 

The fundamental Koranic teaching about 
God is that He is one God, “There is no god 
but He.” The pictures drawn of this Koranic 
God vary according to period and school of 
thought, but all Muslim thinkers draw 
heavily upon Koranic teachings as justifica- 
tion for their positions. If we look at Islamic 
theology as a whole, we can see two basic 
emphases, both of them concerned with 
demonstrating God’s oneness. Though there 
is a good deal of anthropomorphic imagery 
in the earliest period, the position that soon 
gains ascendancy in Kalam or dogmatic the- 
ology is that of the divine incomparability. 
All references to God’s eyes, hands, feet, 
etc., in the Koran and the Hadith were in- 
terpreted in a rational mode to exclude any 
similarity with what is designated by the 
same names among human beings. Speak- 
ing in broad generalities, one can say that 
most early philosophers took the same posi- 
tion. 

Many of the Sufis were not so willing to 
dismiss Koranic references to God’s hands 
and eyes as figures of speech. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
draws on many of his predecessors to for- 
mulate a clear doctrine of similarity as a 
complement to the theological emphasis 
upon incomparability. For Ibn al-“Arabi and 
his followers—which means for much of Is- 
lamic thought down to recent times—nei- 
ther of these. positions can be exclusive. 
God is similar in His incomparability, and 
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incomparable in His similarity. Both posi- 
tions must be maintained if perfect knowl- 
edge is to be achieved.’ [bn al-‘Arabi’s best 
known expression of this idea is a poem 
found in the third chapter of his Fusas 
al-hikam: 


If you speak of incomparability, you delimit, 
and if you speak of similarity, you define. 
If you speak of both, you have hit the mark— 
you are a leader and a lord in the gnostic 
sciences. 


To see the relationship between incom- 
parability and similarity in yin/yang terms, 
it is necessary to investigate the qualitative 
implications of the theological positions. 
The easiest way to do this is to show how 
those Koranic names of God that refer to a 
specific attribute of existence are connected 
to one or both views. 

On one level, all the divine names can be 
understood in terms of God’s incom- 
parability. The Koran declares that “Noth- 
ing is like Him” (42:11), and this statement 
can be applied to any name of God. If noth- 
ing is like Him, we have no way of under- 
standing Him, since understanding depends 
upon similarity and accessibility. God is 
omniscient and all-powerful, absolutely 
other than our ignorance and weakness. Ev- 
erything that can properly be said about 
God has to be negated from the creatures. 
All of God’s attributes belong to Him exclu- 
sively. If we use familiar words to refer to 
the divine Reality, this simply illustrates our 
own limitations and the impossibility of ex- 
pressing the Unknowable in language. 

From this perspective, all the divine 
names follow the incomparability estab- 
lished by the first half of the Shahada, 
“There is no god but God.” For example, 
God is the Real (al-hagq). In other words, 
“There is no real but the Real.” Nothing is 
real but God; everything other than God is 
unreal. The reality of a quality belongs 
strictly to God. If we apply the same quality 
to a created thing, this at best is a metaphor. 
God is the Knowing or the Knower 
(al-‘alim). “There is none that knows but 
the Knowing.” Only God’s knowledge is 
true knowledge, and what goes by that 


name in our world is in fact ignorance. God 
is the Just (al-‘adl). “There is none just but 
the Just.” Divine justice alone balances the 
scales; our version of justice is at best a pale 
imitation. In short, if we look at the de- 
scription of God provided by the Koran 
from the point of view of incomparability, 
we see that “Everything is perishing but His 
face” (28:88) and everything other than God 
is unreal. 

Though the Sufis, as remarked earlier, 
stress the divine similarity, they do so only 
after having brought out the divine incom- 
parability. They do not disagree with the 
proponents of Kalam concerning incom- 
parability, they simply refuse to accept in- 
comparability as the only valid point of 
view. And when Sufis do speak of incom- 
parability, they usually leave aside the dry, 
rationalistic approach of Kalam and discuss 
it in a poetical mode that reminds us of the 
divine goodness and love. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following passage from Rawh al- 
arwah by Ahmad Sam‘ani. He is explaining 
the ultimate insignificance of ritual prac- 
tices. He begins by quoting an Arabic sen- 
tence that is probably a maxim handed 
down from a Sufi shaykh. “Moving the fin- 
ger,” “standing,” and “sitting” all allude to 
various parts of the ritual prayer (saat). 


Chivalrous youth! “He who seeks nearness 
to the King by sitting in a corner of his room 
moving his finger is mocking himself.” The 
miserable wretch who stands or sits in the hut 
of his own misery and thinks that, because of 
that standing and sitting, he is doing a favor 
to the King of the age is the leader of the 
world’s madmen. Placed next to the perfec- 
tion of the divine beauty, all the acts of obe- 
dience and worship, good works, deeds, say- 
ings, and states issuing from the children of 
Adam from the beginning of existence to the 
end of the age are the noise of an old 
woman’s spindle. Beware, think not that you 
are doing someone a favor! Through His gen- 
erosity and bounty, He called this handful of 
scattered and worthless dust to the court of 
His eternity. He spread the carpet of bold ex- 
pansiveness within the palace of guidance. 
Otherwise, how could this meanest creature 
in existence and this speck of impure dust 
have the courage to place his foot on the edge 
of the carpet of the King of kings?® 
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But the Koran also speaks of God’s sim- 
ilarity and nearness. It does not limit itself 
to providing a picture of divine incom- 
parability and human insignificance. God is 
not only inaccessible and infinitely beyond 
the reach of miserable dust, He is also ever 
present with His servants, for the divine 
mercy and generosity play a decisive role. 

A simple calculation of the number of di- 
vine names that occur in the Koran shows 
that the names that imply God’s closeness 
to and concern for human beings, such as 
Merciful, Compassionate, Kind, Generous, 
and Forgiving, far outnumber names that 
speak of Him in terms of distance and tran- 
scendence. These names of proximity de- 
mand that God be concerned with the inti- 
mate details of everyday human life. God is 
“with you wherever you are” (57:4). He is 
“nearer to you than the jugular vein” (50:16). 
“Wherever you turn, there is the face of 
God” (2:115). Islamic spirituality has been 
concerned with this perspective from ear- 
liest times. Especially in texts that have to 
do with the intimate relationships between 
God and human beings—such as prayers 
and supplications—appeals to God’s kind- 
ness, mercy, forgiveness, and generosity 
have always played a central role.’ 

To conceive of God as distant, through 
His greatness, power, majesty, holiness, 
and so on, is to understand Him as the yang 
element in a yin/yang relationship. We have 
no effect upon Him, while everything we 
are and everything we do derive from His 
activity. In contrast, to conceive of Him as 
loving, near, generous, and forgiving is to 
understand Him as receptive to our wants 
and needs. “When My servants ask you 
about Me—surely, I am near. I respond to 
the supplication of the supplicator when he 
supplicates Me” (2:186). What is God’s “re- 
sponse” other than His reaction to our initia- 
tive? It is interesting to note that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi—while pointing to the divine ori- 
gin of all receptivity in this world—brings 
this verse to prove that God Himself pos- 
sesses the attribute of reception.'° Likewise, 
he points out that God “responds to the sup- 
plication of the supplicator” through the at- 
tributes of munificence and generosity.” 
The names that demonstrate His giving and 


loving nature show His receptivity toward 
human concerns. 

It would not be difficult to classify most 
of the institutionalized forms of Islam in 
terms of the stress they place upon incom- 
parability or similarity.” The Sharia empha- 
sizes God’s overwhelming power and au- 
thority, the kingly and lordly aspects of the 
divine reality, the fact that human beings 
must obey His will because of the negative 
consequences of His wrath. Receptivity is 
not ignored—after all, the whole idea of re- 
ward and punishment depends upon God’s 
reception of our acts. But the warm and ma- 
ternal dimensions of love, compassion, and 
mercy are not placed in the forefront. For 
its part, Kalam places stress upon incom- 
parability, as noted above. Most of the ear- 
lier Muslim philosophers also take this posi- 
tion, though once the school of Ibn al-“Arabi 
begins to gain prominence, the philosophers 
tend to move toward a more balanced per- 
spective, as illustrated for example by 
Mulla Sadra. Sufism emphasizes similarity, 
especially in its devotional and popular di- 
mensions. 

In short, the views of God found in the 
Koran, the Hadith, and the major expres- 
sions of Islamic thought can be understood 
as a spectrum running from incomparability 
to similarity and including all sorts of inter- 
mediate positions. If incomparability is 
pushed too far, the result will be ta‘til, the 
heretical idea that God is totally discon- 
nected from the world. If similarity is 
pushed too far, this can lead to incarnation- 
ism (hulal) or unificationism (ittihad), the 
view that God and the human being are one. 
Both extremes have appeared on occasion 
and have been roundly condemned by the 
community at large. 

But even those Muslims who place great 
stress upon similarity normally give priority 
to incomparability. They do this in order to 
prevent deviation from Islamic norms and 
rejection by the Muslim community. More- 
over, the Sufis are the first to point out that 
human beings must take into account the 
limitations that rule over all created things. 
Because of these limitations, the divine re- 
ality takes precedence over the relative real- 
ity of created things. In order to see things 
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as they are, human beings must first grasp 
their own weakness and incapacity, the 
nothingness of the relatively real in face of 
the absolutely real. Then the mode in which 
the relatively real manifests the absolutely 
real can be brought out. In practice, this 
means that those dimensions of Islam that 
stress incomparability take precedence over 
those that stress similarity. Since the Sharia 
Stresses incomparability and is concerned 
with showing God’s greatness and human 
insignificance, observance of the Sharia is 
the foundation upon which the path to God 
is built. Following God’s commands and 
submitting to the divine will open up human 
beings to God’s mercy, kindness, and gen- 
erosity. First people observe the rules of the 
king’s court; then only are they shown into 
his presence. 

The Koran describes desirable human at- 
tributes in terms that help clarify the nature 
of the human response to incomparability 
and similarity. From the point of view that 
places stress upon incomparability, the 
dominant human qualities are yin: The 
human being is a servant or slave (‘abd). 


The most_desirable human quality is “sub- 
mission” (islam) to God’s will, which mani- 
fests itself as observance of His Sharia. This 
picture of the human situation clearly de- 
pends upon a lord or king who gives com- 
mands. Heaven rules over earth. Human be- 
ings have to follow the law in order to show 
the respect that the king deserves. At the 
same time, of course, humans have the free- 
dom to upset the equilibrium between 
heaven and earth by refusing to obey 
heaven’s commands. 

From the perspective that stresses sim- 
ilarity, the Koran depicts the human being 
as God’s vicegerent (khalifa) who was 
taught the names of all things. This is the 
human being as form of God. The fact that 
human beings have been taught the names 
of all things shows that they possess the at- 
tributes of all things within themselves. And 
these attributes are none other than the at- 
tributes of God, or the “signs” of God’s 
names. Here a yang element in human na- 
ture is brought out, since human beings 
stand in God’s stead as rulers over the 
cosmos. They are still yin in relation to 


God, but a desirable and good yang rela- 
tionship to the cosmos is made explicit. 
Since people carry within themselves the di- 
vine Trust, they have the power to exalt or 
debase, to preserve or destroy. The divine 
attributes are actively at work through hu- 
man beings. 

The fact that human beings are God’s 
servants is the basic teaching of Islam, ac- 
cepted by everyone. “I have not created jinn 
and men except to serve Me” (51:56) says 
God. Everyone must follow the Sharia, no 
questions asked, no disputes accepted. This 
is a safe and sure road. But the idea that 
human beings should also be God’s vice- 
gerents has been looked upon askance by 
some authorities, especially those who speak 
from the viewpoint of Kalam and jurispru- 
dence. Although everyone agrees that hu- 
man beings are God’s servants, they do not 
agree that humans are or can be His vice- 
gerents. Nor is there any agreement as to 
what is meant by the hadith—is it really a 
hadith?—“God created Adam in His own 
form.” That God is yang and human beings 
are yin is accepted universally. But that hu- 
man beings may be yang as God’s repre- 
sentatives is sometimes viewed with suspi- 
cion. And the suspicion is justified, for this 
point of view opens the door to self-aggran- 
dizement and psychological—not to men- 
tion social—-disorder. What is to prevent 
those who see themselves as yang from con- 
sidering themselves yang in relation to 
God? Thereby the right order is reversed. 
People corrupt themselves and those upon 
whom they have influence. This is a theme 
that comes out clearly in a good deal of Sufi 
psychology, some of which we will meet 
later on. It helps explain why Ibn al-“Arabi 
makes servanthood the highest human qual- 
ity. Perfect servanthood demands perfect ef- 
facement before that which truly is. To 
claim the slightest degree of lordship, as Ibn 
al-‘Arabi would say, is to place oneself in 
an exceedingly dangerous situation. 

However this may be, the yin and yang 
of human existence can be seen in relation 
to the attributes of vicegerency and servant- 
hood. Every positive human quality can be 
seen as the response to a divine quality. Hu- 
man beings are defined vis-a-vis the divine. 
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As servants, they bow before God’s attrib- 
utes. God is king, they are slaves. God is 
merciful, they are objects of mercy. God is 
great, they are small. God is yang, they are 
yin. But as vicegerents, human beings man- 
ifest the divine qualities and dominate over 
the cosmos, which is yin in relation to their 
yang. They are kings and lords, the cosmos 
is servant and slave. They are merciful, the 
beings of the cosmos are receptive to their 
merciful activity. They are great and power- 
ful, the cosmos is small and weak. They are 
vengeful, other people suffer the effects of 
their vengeance. “Have you not seen how 
God has subjected to you everything in the 
heavens and the earth?” asks the Koran 
(31:20). 

Servanthood goes back to the divine in- 
comparability, the fact that human beings 
are nothing in face of God. Vicegerency 
goes back to the divine similarity, the fact 
that human beings manifest nothing but the 
attributes of God. The totality of human be- 
ings as divine forms makes them lords over 
all partial reflections of the Real. 


Complementary Names 


Muslim thinkers classify the names of 
God according to many different schemes. 
Commonly they differentiate among names 
pertaining to God’s Essence, those that per- 
tain to His attributes, and those that pertain 
to His acts. Though the principles by which 
the classification is undertaken differ among 
different authorities and even in different 
works of the same author, the following, 
which derives from one of Ibn al-“Arabi’s 
schemes, is sufficient for present purposes: 
Names of the Essence designate God as He 
is in Himself. They are names that cannot 
properly be applied to anything other than 
God. An example is the name Allah. Names 
of the attributes give news about God’s in- 
trinsic reality, though they have no neces- 
sary connection with the created things. Ex- 
amples are Alive, Knowing, Desiring, Power- 
ful, Speaking, Hearing, and Seeing. The 


opposites_of these names cannot be_applied 


to God. Names of acts refer to God’s rela- 
tionships with creaturely things. In cases 
ier he-welaion ip vanes according to 
the characteristics of the other term of the 
relationship, the opposites of these names 
can also be applied to God. Examples of 
these pairs of opposites are Merciful and 
Wrathful, Gentle and Severe, Beautiful and 
Majestic, Guider and Misguider, Exalter 
and Abaser, Forgiver and Avenger, Benefi- 
ter and Harmer, Life-giver and Slayer, Ex- 
pander and Contractor. 


Some names may be classified_in more 
than one category, depending on how they 
are defined or considered. Hence a name of 
an act may also be viewed as a name of an 
attribute or even a name of the Essence. For 


example, Merciful, considered as a name of 
an act, has an opposite, which is Wrathful. 
But a sound hadith tells us that “God’s 
mercy precedes His wrath,” while the Ko- 
ran states that God’s mercy embraces ail 
things, not just some things. Hence that 
which is an object of wrath may be in fact, 
on a deeper level, an object of mercy. In 
other words, mercy is more fundamental to 
the divine reality than wrath. Every wrath- 
ful act of God is in fact merciful, just as a 
father’s anger toward his child may be 
based upon love. Rumi expresses this idea 
by referring to the maternal side of the yin 
attributes, and then pointing out that the fa- 
ther is also “maternal,” but in a hidden way: 
“Even if the mother is all mercy, observe 
God’s mercy in the father’s severity.” 
In the case of God, there is no question 
of suggesting that His wrath and severity 
“may be” based upon love, since mercy is | 
one of God’s essential attributes, often iden- 
titi éd. as we will see ina Chapter 7, with 
the Divine Being Itself. Hence Ibn al-“Arabi 
and his followers distinguish between the 
fundamental mercy of God, called the 
mercy Of the All-merciful (al-rahmdn), and 
the secondary mercy of God, called the 
mercy of the All-compassionate (al-rahim). 
The first permeates all things, while the sec- 
ond may be held back. The second mani- 
fests itself most clearly in paradise. Wrath, 
which is manifest most clearly in hell, can 
be understood as the opposite of this second 
kind of mercy. The first kind of mercy has 
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no opposite. It transcends and encompasses 
wrath. It is present in both paradise and 
hell. 

The relationship between contrasting 
names of acts is especially interesting from 
the point of view of our discussion. As 
mentioned in the introduction, these names 
are frequently divided into two categories 
known as the names of mercy and wrath, or 
gentleness and severity, or beauty and maj- 
esty, or bounty and justice. The contrast be- 
tween these two groups is constantly kept in 
view by our authors. When God establishes 
a relationship with creatures in terms of ei- 
ther group, specific results are found in the 
cosmos. In brief, names of beauty demand 
that God be near to creatures and that they 
feel intimacy (uns) with Him. Names of 
majesty demand that He be far from them 
and that they feel awe (hayba) of Him. The 
first category of names pertains more to the 
receptive or yin side, since they are con- 
nected with such “feminine” qualities as 
love, beauty, and compassion. In contrast, 
the second category pertains more to the 
dominating, controlling, and forceful side 
of things, the yang dimension. Both sides 
are essential to existence, and neither side 
can be completely separated from the other. 
Beauty has its majesty, and majesty has its 
beauty. Wrath is certainly merciful, while 
mercy may not always be free from wrath. 
A smaller mercy now may prevent a greater 
mercy later. 

At first sight, complementary attributes 
pertain to a horizontal relationship. Life- 
giver and Slayer, Forgiver and Avenger, 
Exalter and Abaser are all sets of divine 
names that come in the standard lists. Each 
pair has to do with opposite conditions 
found in the cosmos: Some things are alive, 
and they die; others are dead, and they 
come to life. Some people are forgiven in 
this life only to suffer vengeance in the 
next, while others suffer vengeance here 
and reap the benefits of forgiveness in para- 
dise. Some are high, some are low, but re- 
lationships are fluid. What goes up must 
come down, and, in the divine scheme, 
what goes down through servanthood wili 
certainly go up through vicegerency. 

Since the creatures are ranked in degrees 


according to the intensity of the divine qual- 
ities reflected within them, there is both a 
“horizontal” qualitative relationship among 
creatures of the same world or domain, and 
a vertical relationship according to different 
worlds or domains. For example, bodily 
things may be large and small, high and 
low, bright and dark, right and left, and 
these qualities may reflect divine qualities 
only dimly. Human beings have internal di- 
mensions that go far beyond the corporeal. 
When humans are taken into account, the 
horizontal relationships involve many attrib- 
utes that are explicitly divine. The attributes 
of acts, when reflected within human be- 
ings, set up polar relationships, either with- 
in an individual’ dr between individuals: 
People may be merciful and wrathful, for- 
giving and vengeful, generous and just, 
gentle and severe. As human attributes, 
these can change quickly into their oppo- 
sites, depending on circumstances. There 
can be no question of absolutes here, since 
we are dealing with relationships. 

Some relationships among human beings 
involve the names of attributes, those names 
whose opposites may not be ascribed to 
God. Thus we have knowledge and igno- 
rance. But of course there is neither abso- 
lute knowledge nor absolute ignorance in 
any human being, so what is really being 
discussed is two different degrees of knowl- 
edge: more knowledge and less. So, also, 
we can speak of powerful and weak, but we 
are really discussing two different degrees 
of power. All the names of attributes can be 
examined in similar terms. 

When we look at vertical relationships, 
we have in view different levels of exist- 
ence of different worlds, whether in the 
macrocosm or the microcosm. The basic 
distinction here is between spirits and 
bodies. Qualitatively speaking, spirits are 
luminous, bodies are dark (less luminous); 
spirits are high, bodies are low (less high); 
spirits have knowledge, bodies are ignorant 
(have less knowledge). Discussion of 
worlds always calls to mind hierarchical re- 
lationships. To say “world of the spirits” is 
to say luminous, alive, high, subtle, knowl- 
edgeable, etc. But discussion of the spiritual 
world establishes these qualities in the rela- 
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tive sense of being “more so” than the crea- 
tures that are corporeal and stand on a lower 
level of existence. If corporeal things are 
dark, dead, low, dense, and ignorant, they 
are not so absolutely, only in relation to the 
spiritual things with which they are implic- 
itly contrasted when the term corporeal is 
used. 

To use an attribute in describing some- 
thing is_to conjure up a relationship. It is 
these relationships that must be grasped if 
we are to achieve a coherent picture of the 
Islamic cosmos and the human place within 
it. Theoretical discussion of these relation- 
ships can be drawn out indefinitely. But it 
will be much more useful for our purposes 
to see how some of the Muslim authorities 
envisage these relationships in order to de- 
scribe the cosmos and the goal of human 
life. We will return to this task in the next 
chapter. First a few more words must be 
said about the fundamental dualities of ex- 
istence. 


God and His Vassal 


In the intellectual tradition, to say 


cosmos is to say God, since the cosmos is 
“everything other than God.” Even for Is- 
lam in general, it makes no sense to speak 
of the cosmos without speaking of God. 
God is the foundation for all meaningful 
thought; all ConceptialiZation that can have 


a positive effect upon human becoming. 


Moreover, it is impossible to discuss God in 
positive terms without discussing _ the 


cosmos, since these “positive terms” are 
precisely the divine names understood in 
terms of similarity. Even names of incom- 
parability can only be understood through 
knowledge acquired by existing in the cos- 
mos. 

This inseparability of God and _ the 
cosmos leads Ibn al-“Arabi to differentiate 
between two fundamental meanings in the 
word God (Allah). God in Himself—the Es- 
sence—is incomparable and therefore not 
the object of positive knowledge. He is “in- 
dependent of the worlds.” In contrast, God 
as named by the divine names demands the 


relationships established between Himself 
and the cosmos. Considered from this sec- 
ond point of view, God demands a servant 


in respect to which He is a God. Making 
use of the relationships inherent in the Ara- 
bic language, Ibn al-‘Arabi sets up a po- 
larity between the word god (ilah) and the 
past participle of the same word, the godded 
over (ma lih), which we can translate as 


“divine thrall.” He commonly refers to 


other examples of the same grammatical re- 
lationship, such as Lord (rabb) and vassal 
(marbub), or Creator (khdlig) and creature 
(makhlag). Given Arabic’s triliteral system 
of verbal roots, the very existence of the 
one word makes ie suite ot the other 
word necessary. In the same way, the very 
existence of one side of the polar relation- 
ship makes the other side necessary. There 
can be no vassal without a lord, no divine 
thrall without a God, no creature without a 
creator, no object of knowledge (ma‘lim) 
without a knower (‘dlim), and so on. By the 
same token, without these loci in which the 
divine activity becomes manifest, the divine 
names have no meaning. In short, unless we 
have the Divine Essence Itself in view, to 
speak of God is to speak of a relationship 
between the Real (al-hagq) and the creature 
(al-khalq). 

The primary relationship between God 
and_the Aivine (hall is that of heaven and 
earth, or spirit and soul, or yang and yin. 
God is great, high, bright, creative, while 
the creature is small, low, dark, and recep- 
tive. From this point of view, God is yang 
and the cosmos is yin. As Ibn al-“Arabi ex- 
presses it, 


That which exercises effects [mu'aththir] 
in every respect, in every state, and in every 
presence is God, while that which receives 
effects in every respect, in every state, and in 
every presence is the cosmos." 


There can be no cosmos without this 
yang/yin relationship. Both yin and yang 
are equally necessary for the Ten Thousand 
Things to appear: 


No result can occur—that is, nothing can 
come into existence—except between two 
things: the divine power and the possible 
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thing’s reception of activity. Were one of 
these two realities lacking, no entity would 
become manifest for the cosmos." 


But Ibn al-‘Arabi does not neglect the 
logic of relationships. The vassal depends 
for its existence on the Lord. So also the 
Lord depends for its existence on the vassal. 
The influence goes both ways. Just as yang 
acts and yin receives, so also yin through its 
receptivity acts upon yang and yang through 
its activity upon yin receives yin’s activity. 
The yin/yang symbol indicates this inter- 
relationship with the white dot on the black 
side and the black dot on the white side. 
There can be no absolutes when the two 
sides depend on each other. God needs the 
vassal if He is to be a God, and the vassal 
needs God if it is to be a vassal. 

Ibn al-“Arabi caused a bit of scandal 
among some of the more exoterically mind- 
ed scholars when he developed this cor- 
relativity in some detail. But this basic in- 
sight was present before him and continued 
to permeate the sapiential perspective. It is 
simply the logig_of similarity, which de- 
mands that each side resemble the other. If 
the world is similar to God, then God must 
in some way be similar to the world. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi expresses some of these ideas as 
follows: 


Were the Essence to be stripped of these 
relationships, It would not be a god. Our enti- 
ties occasioned these relationships, so through 
the fact that we are divine thralls we make 
Him a god. He is not known until we are 
known. '® 


Since the cosmos has no subsistence ex- 
cept through God, and since the attribute of 
Divinity has no subsistence except through 
the cosmos, each of the two is the provision 
(rizq) of the other... . 


We are His provision, 
since He feeds upon our existence, 
just as He is the provision 
of engendered things, without doubt. 
He preserves us in engendered existence 
and we preserve the fact that He 
is a god. In these words 
there is no lie."’; 


It was such poetical expressions of these 
ideas that must have raised the most eye- 
brows. Other verses make the same point: 


Establish me, that I may establish You as a 
God— 
Negate not the “me,” lest You disappear." 


The spirit of the Great Existence 
is this small existence. 

If not for it, He would not say, 
“Tam the Great, the Powerful.”” 


He praises me, and I praise Him, 
He worships me, and I worship Him. 
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In short, since the vassal makes the Lord 
a Lord, the Lord is acted upon by the vas- 
sal. Hence God is yin and the servant is 
yang. This mutual yin/yang relationship is 
set up already in the nameable Tao. It is 
ra ao, the Essence It- 
God as utterly and absolutely incomparable 
is not acted upon by anything, since there 
are no “others” to do the acting. 


The One and the Two 


To say God is to say cosmos, and vice 
versa. To speak of servants or vassals is to 
speak of Lord. According to a mathematical 
symbolism well known to our authors, to 
say one is to say two, and to say two is to 
say one. Each demands the other. The con- 
cept of God demands incomparability and 
similarity, the cosmos, polar names. The 
cosmos in turn demands hierarchy and the 
reduction of the dispersed qualities to their 
purest, incomparable, formless Essence. As 
soon as we accept the principle of sim- 
ilarity, duality is demanded by Unity and 
Unity by duality. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi provides many formula- 
tions that distinguish between the Absolute 
Unity of the Divine Essence and the relative 
unity of the Divinity that embraces the polar 
names. Thus he contrasts the “Unity of the 
One” (ahadiyyat al-ahad) and the “Unity of 
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Manyness” (ahadiyyat al-kathra): “In tre- 
spect of His Self, God possesses the Unity 
of the One, but in respect of His names, He 
possesses the Unity of Manyness.””' In 
speaking of the unknowable Essence, be- 
yond all relationships, Ibn al-‘Arabi often 
cites the prophetic saying, “God is, and 
nothing is with Him”: 


The Real alone is singled out for Unity. 
This is the Unity of the Essence, not the 
Unity of Manyness, which is the unity of the 
names. For the unity of the names makes the 
One two, since God, in respect of His Es- 
sence, “is, and nothing is with Him.” Hence, 
nothing makes His Unity two but the unity of 
creation. Thereby the quality of making two 
[shaf'] becomes manifest. 


Nothing enters engendered existence 
save doubling. 

Look—the Lord comes to be 
from the vassal!” 


Muslim discussions of the cosmos begin 
with two, God and the world. But in the 
cosmos itself, there are two principles, vari- 
ously named. The qualitative evaluation of 
numbers by the Pythagoreans found many 
supporters in Islam, since the Muslims saw 
therein a clear expression of the necessities 
inherent in the concept of God and the 
cosmos. It should be kept in mind that in 
such discussions, “one” is not considered a 
number, any more than the Lord is thought 
of as a vassal. But to say one is to say two, 
three, and so on, ad infinitum, since one is 
one-half of two, one-third of three, and so 
forth. The dualities inherent in this ap- 
proach are fundamental, since they are al- 
ready implicit in one, the source of number, 
and explicit in two, the first of the numbers. 
Two corresponds to the first creation, the 
prototype of everything in created exist- 
ence. God is one and only one, but every- 
thing other_than God is two or more. The 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ make this point succinctly 
while reminding us of the three Koranic 
verses that speak of “two of every kind,” 
such as God’s command to Noah concern- 
ing what to place in the Ark: “Carry in it 
two of every kind” (11:40). 


Everything below God is “two of every 
kind,” since He is the One, the Unique, the 
Everlasting, “who did not give birth and was 
not born” [112:3].” 


The qualitative relationship between one 
and the numbers is summarized by the Ikh- 
wan in describing the position of Pythag- 
oras. In brief, since God is one and every- 
thing other than God is incomparable with 
Him, everything else must be two or more. 
But since all things are also similar to God 
in some manner, they partake of a certain 
oneness. 


Comer ene 


The nature of existent things accords with 
the nature of numbers. If a person comes to 
know the numbers, their properties, nature, 
genera, species, and characteristics, he will 
then be able to know the quantity of the gen- 
era and species of existent things, the wisdom 
in their quantities as they are now, and why 
they are not more or less. 

God originates the cause of existent things 
and creates and devises the creatures. He is 
truly one in every respect. Hence wisdom 
does not allow that all things should be a sin- 
gle thing in every respect, nor that they 
should be different in every respect. On the 
contrary, it is necessary that all things be one 
through matter and many in form. In addi- 
tion, wisdom does not allow that all things be 
dual, triple, quadruple, quintuple, sextuple, 
or such like. On the contrary, the wisest way 
and soundest arrangement is that they be as 
they are now in terms of numbers and meas- 
ures. This is the utmost wisdom and the 
sound arrangement. In other words, some 
things are dual, some are triple, quadruple, 
quintuple, sextuple, etc., ad infinitum.* 


Our interest here is in duality, even 
though all the other numerical relationships 
grow out of duality. But that is precisely the 
point. Yin/yang gives rise to the Ten Thou- 
sand Things by means of intermediate prin- 
ciples, which are represented in the I Ching 
by the eight trigrams and the sixty-four 
hexagrams. In all cases, yin/yang lies at the 
root, and this fundamental duality in turn 
manifests the Tao. 

In another treatise, the Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
expand on the relationship between the many 
and the one while listing the things in the 
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cosmos that manifest the qualities of num- 
bers. The passage is worth quoting in its en- 
tirety, since it mentions all the dualities 
with which we will be concerned, along 
with many more that we will have no space 


to cover. The primacy of duality comes out 
clearly in the simplé numerical dominance 
of dual principles over everything else. 


When God originated the existent things 
and devised the creatures, He arranged them 
in existence and put them into a hierarchy 
like the levels of the numbers emerging from 
one. Thereby their manyness provides evi- 
dence for His Unity, While their hierarchy 
and arrangement provide evidence “for the 
sound order of His wisdom in His handiwork. 
And thereby their relationship to Him who is 
their creator and originator will be like the 
relationship of the numbers to the one which 
is before two and which is the root and origin 
of number, as we explained in the treatise on 
arithmetic. 

The explanation of this is as follows: God 
is truly one in every respect and meaning, so 
it is not permissible that any created and orig- 
inated thing be truly one. On the contrary, ;it 
is necessary that it be a one that is multiple, 
dual, and paired. For God first began through 
a single act with a single object of that act, 
united in its own activity. This was the cause 
of causes. It was not one in reality. No, 
within it there was a certain duality. Hence it 
has been said that He brought into existence 
and originated dual and paired things, and He 
made them the principles of the existent 
things, the roots of the engendered things. 

That is why philosophers and sages spoke 
about matter and form. Some of them spoke 
about light and darkness, while others spoke 
about substance and accident, good and evil, 
affirmation and negation, confirmation and 
deprivation, spiritual and corporeal, Tablet 
and Pen, effusion and intellect, love and sub- 
dual, motion and rest, existence and nonexis- 
tence, soul and spirit, generation and corrup- 
tion, this world and the next world, cause and 
effect, origin and return, or seizure and ex- 
tension.” 

In an analogous manner, many natural 
things are found to be paired or opposite, like 
the moving and the resting, the manifest and 
the nonmanifest, the high and the low, the 
exterior and the interior, the subtle and the 
dense, the hot and the cold, the wet and the 
dry, the increasing and the decreasing, the in- 


animate and the growing, the speaking and 
the silent, the male and the female. “Two of 
every kind” [11:40]. 

The constantly changing states of the ex- 
istent things—the animals and the plants— 
are found to be similar: life and death, sleep 
and wakefulness, sickness and health, pain 
and pleasure, misery and bliss, happiness and 
grief, sorrow and joy, well-being and corrup- 
tion, harm and benefit, good and evil, felicity 
and misfortune, retreat and advance. 

So also are the properties of affairs estab- 
lished by the convention of the Sharia: com- 
mand and prohibition, promise and threat, 
awakening desire and instilling fear, obe- 
dience and disobedience, praise and blame, 
punishment and reward, lawful and unlawful, 
injunctions and rulings, right and wrong, 
beautiful and’ ugly, truthfulness and false- 
hood, truth and error. 

So also are all dual, paired, opposite af- 
fairs. In short, “Two of every kind.” 

Know, my brother, that since wisdom did 
not allow that all existent affairs should be 
dual and paired, God made some of them tri- 
ple, some quadruple, quintuple, sextuple, 
septuple, etc., as far as they reach. We shall 
mention a few of them after this chapter, God 
willing. 

And know, my brother, that all existent 
things are of two kinds, no less and no more: 
the universal and the particular, nothing else.” 


The relationships among the numbers 
correspond to the relationships among the 
realities that structure the cosmos. The Ikh- 
wan enumerate the basic levels of the mac- 
rocosm—employing many terms that we 
will discuss in later chapters—as follows: 


The relationship of the existent things to 
God is like the relationship of the numbers to 
one. The Intellect is like two, the Soul like 
three, Prime Matter like four, Nature like 
five, the Body like six, the celestial sphere 
like seven, the pillars. [the four elements] like 
eight, and the children [the three kingdoms] 
like nine.” = 


Examples of conceptual pairs in Muslim 
thinking could be multiplied indefinitely. 
While explaining the meaning of the hadith, 
“God has seventy thousand veils of light 
and darkness,” Najm al-Din Razi sums up 
the general picture: 
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The seventy thousand worlds are all included 
in two worlds, which are called here “tight” 
and “darkness.” These are the Dominion 
[malakat| and the Kingdom [mulk]. They are 
also called the “unseen” [ghayb] and the “vis- 
ible” [shahdda], the “corporeal” (jismani] and 
the “spiritual” [rahdni], the “next world” and 
“this world.” All these pairs are the same. 
Only the expressions differ.” 


The Creation of the Many 


At the stage of the Great Ultimate, yin 
and yang are united and cannot manifest 
their separate properties. In the Islamic 
view, God is named by all His names “be- 
fore” the creation of the universe. Our au- 
thors often point out that here the term be- 
fore has a logical rather than temporal 
significance. At this stage the names are 
only virtualities. Within God they cannot be 
distinguished from each other, since each is 
identical with Him. He Himself is Alive, 
Knowing, Desiring, Powerful, and so on. 
Each name refers to the same Being, the 
same Reality, without_any multiplicity. 

As yin and yang begin to manifest their 
separate properties, they generate the Ten 
Thousand Things. Thus the Tao reveals it- 
self in all things through yin and yang. 
Likewise, when God wanted to_distinguish 
among the names and bring out their spe- 
cific properties, He created the universe and 
the creatures so that the names and attrib- 
utes could have “loci of manifestation” 
(mazhar) for their own individual qualities. 
If we look at the Real in Himself without 
taking into consideration His relationship 
with the cosmos, He is not a “Lord,” since 
there are no vassals. He can only be a 
“God” in virtue of the divine thrall. 

Muslim cosmologists often describe the 
reason for creation in terms of the famous 
hadith qudsi mentioned above. David is 
said to have asked God, “Why didst Thou 
create the creatures?” He replied, “I_was a 
hidden treasure and | wanted {literally 
“loved” | | to be known. Hence I created the 
creatures so that I might be known.” Con- 
sidered as the Essence, God was a Hidden 


Treasure, a closed and locked chest of 
jewels. These “jewels” are the perfections 
of existence represented by the divine 
names and attributes. “I was a Hidden Treas- 
ure” means that I was Alive, Knowing, De- 
siring, Powerful, Hearing, Seeing, Merci- 
ful, Forgiving, and so on, but all these 
names were nonmanifest. Without a cosmos, 
the names are indistinguishable. In Myself, 
every name is the same as every other. The 
Alive is identical with the Hearing and the 
Desiring, the Forgiving is identical with the 
Avenger, the Merciful is the same as the 
Wrathful. Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers 
frequently bring out the unity of the Essence 
in spite of the many names by comparing It 
to the human soul: 


“And in your souls—what, do you not 
see?” [51:21]. There is nothing but a rational 
soul, but it is intelligent, reflecting, imagin- 
ing, remembering, form-giving, nutritive, 
growth-producing.” 


“TI wanted to be known.” In other words, 
since I possessed all these perfections with- 
in Myself, I wanted them to be displayed 
outwardly so that others could see them as 
well. In order for these names to be known, 
there has to be multiplicity, since no name 
is different from any other name at the level 
of absolute Oneness. Through multiplicity, 
each name can manifest its own properties 
as distinct from the properties of the other 
names. 

“Hence I created the creatures that I 
might be een The creatures are the re- 


Many of our authors discuss the hadith 
of the Hidden Treasure in terms of the fun- 
damental separation that must take place be- 
tween mercy and wrath, gentleness and se- 
verity, beauty and majesty. In the first 
passage quoted below, Sam‘ani alludes to 
the Hidden Treasure, while in the next two 
Rimi is quite explicit: 


O dervish! He has a gentleness and a se- 
verity to perfection, a majesty and a beauty to 
perfection. He wanted to distribute these trea- 
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sures. On one person’s head He placed the 
crown of gentleness in the garden of bounty. 
On another person’s liver He placed the brand 
of severity in the prison of justice. He melts 
one in the fire of majesty, He caresses an- 
other in the light of beauty.” 


God says, “I was a Hidden Treasure, so I 
wanted to be known.” In other words, “I cre- 
ated the whole of the universe, and the goal 
in all of it is to make Myself manifest, some- 
times through gentleness and sometimes 
through severity.” God is not the kind of king 
for whom a single herald would be sufficient. 
If all the atoms of the universe were His her- 
alds, they would be incapable of making Him 
known adequately.” 


“I was a Hidden Treasure, so I wanted to 
be known”: “I was a treasure, concealed be- 
hind the curtain of the Unseen, hidden in the 
retreat of No-place. | wanted My beauty and 
majesty to be known through the veils of ex- 
istence. I wanted everyone to see what sort of 
Water of Life and Alchemy of Happiness I 
am.””? 


Jami versifies the hadith of the Hidden 
Treasure as follows: 


David said to the manifesting God, 
“OQ Thou who art free of poverty and need, 
What is the wisdom of creating the creatures? 
This is a mystery no creature understands.” 
He said, “I was a treasure, full of jewels, 
hidden from the discerning eye of every 
jeweler. 
“I Myself saw in Myself all those jewels 
without the intermediary of any locus of 
manifestation. 
“I wanted to take all those hidden jewels 
and show them outside My own Essence, 
“So that outside this sitting place of mystery 
their properties may become distinguished. 
“All may thereby find a route to existence, 
all may become aware of self and other. 
“I created a few discerning jewelers 
so that they might uncover those jewels 
“And make manifest the jewel of beauty, 
that the bazaar of love might become busy. 
“With it they will adorn the faces of the 
beautiful 
and increase the love of the lovers.” 
The names, hidden in the Essence, could be 
seen 
only through the manifestation of the 
things. 


The names had a hidden beauty, 
but they rested in the levels of possibility. 

With one unveiled glance, that hidden Beauty 
became manifest in the loci of possibility. 

Every auspicious beauty and perfection 
scattered throughout the cosmos— 

Consider it a ray of that perfection and 

beauty, 
a differentiation of the level of 
undifferentiation. 

See, for example, the attribute of knowledge, 
disclosing itself in the loci of the ulama: 

It is the knowledge of God that has appeared 
but within the levels of delimitation.” 


The Differentiation of the 
Undifferentiated — 


The names of God are identical with God 
Himself. When God said, “I was a Hidden 
Treasure,” the names were latent within 
Him. They represent all the qualities pos- 
sessed by Absolute Reality. But in the Real 
Himself, the names are not distinct from the 
Real. Only when the cosmos appears do the 
names display their distinct characteristics. 
In God the names are undifferentiated (ij- 
mal), while in the cosmos the properties of 
the names appear in differentiated form (taf- 
sil). But undifferentiation and differentia- 
tion are already found within the Divine Re- 
ality. When Ibn al-‘Arabi calls God the 
“One/Many” (al-wahid al-kathir), he means 
that God is One in His Essence and many in 
the relationships that He has with the cosmos, 
relationships denoted by the names. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s followers commonly refer to this 
distinction by employing the terms ahadiyya 
(Exclusive Unity) and wdahidiyya (Inclusive 
Unity). Exclusive Unity refers to the reality 
of God in Himself, without regard to the 
cosmos, while Inclusive Unity refers to God 
envisaged as the source of the cosmos. 

Differentiation becomes actualized in the 
cosmos, but its principle is found in Reality 
Itself, which is Sheer Being (al-wujiid al- 
mahd). In a cosmological context, Ibn 
al-“Arabi frequently discusses the relation- 
ship between undifferentiation and differen- 
tiation in terms of the two divine names, the 
Governor (al-mudabbir) and the Differentia- 
tor (al-mufassil), names that are alluded to 
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by the Koranic verse, “He governs the af- 
fair, He differentiates the signs” (13:2). 
Governing is a yang quality of domination 
and control. Differentiating is a yin quality 
of receiving and displaying what has been 
received. Ibn al-‘Arabi identifies governing 
with God’s determining the measure (tagq- 
dir) of things before their creation. Each 
thing has specific qualities determined by 
the divine names that define it. In other 
words, each thing is defined by the reality 
of Being Itself. As Ibn al-‘Arabi says, “The 
Real described Himself as ‘Governing the 
affair’ only so that we might know that He 
does nothing except what is required by the 
wisdom of Being.”™ Differentiation is then 
equivalent to God’s bestowal of existence 
upon the things.” It is the movement from 
oneness in the Hidden Treasure to manyness 
in the cosmos. Through existence, the things 
come into the engendered universe and 
manifest the qualities that they have borrowed 
from God. In the words of Ibn al-“Arabi, 


The property of the Governor of affairs is 
that He makes affairs firm within the Pres- 
ence of All-comprehensiveness and Witness- 
ing and gives them that of which they are 
worthy. This all takes place before they come 
into existence in their entities. . . . Once He 
has made them firm, as we said, the Differen- 
tiator takes them. This name pertains exclu- 
sively to the ontological levels. The Differen- 
tiator sends down each engendered thing and 
affair into its own level and station. This 
name is like the master of ceremonies at a 
king’s banquet.” 


Ibn al-“Arabi sometimes refers to the 
Governor and Differentiator as the first two 
“Hames of the cosmos” (asmda’ al-“ Glam), 01 or 
the first divitie naines that demand the exist- 
ence of the cosmos. Hence they are the 
“leaders” (imam) of the other names.” The 
two together give birth to the “mothers af 
the names,” the seven basic divine names: 
‘Alivé; Knowing, Desiring, Powerful, Speak- 
ing, Generous, and Just. Hence these seven 
mothers are the daughters (banat) of Gover- 
nor and Differentiator.” 

Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers often use 
the term differentiation in a slightly differ- 
ent sense. We just saw that the Governor is 


God inasmuch as He determines the meas- 
ure of the immutable entities. The Governor 
is Being inasmuch as It possesses certain 
immutable qualities that must become mani- 
fest according to specific configurations de- 
termined by Being’s own reality. In an anal- 
ogous way, colorless light determines 
within itself the properties of all the colors 
before they become manifest through the 
appropriate conditions. The colors are in- 
nate to the very nature of light. And at the 
level of the nonmanifest divine names or the 
latent colors, all realities are one, since they 
have no existence other than the Light of 
the Real. 

In contrast, the work of the Differentia- 
tor is to bestow existence upon the entities, 
allow the colors to become manifest indi- 
vidually, bring the jewels out from the Hid- 
den Treasure. In the Real, all things are 
one, but in manifestation, each entity has its 
own specific existence. Bach’ ‘color has its 
own special locus, each jewel a unique set- 
ting. In other words, through the Differen- 
tiator, multiplicity is actualized. ~~ 

When we say that the Differentiator per- 
tains to the domain of manyness, we can 
quickly grasp another closely related sense 
of the term differentiation. This sense 
comes to the fore when the term is con- 
trasted with its opposite, undifferentiation. 
In the One, the things are undifferentiated, 
while in the cosmos they are differentiated. 
At each level of existence, a parallel rela- 
homie can be discerned. The higher level 
is undifferentiated in relation to the lower 
level. 

‘Undifferentiation and differentiation are 
often considered synonymous with the 
terms all-comprehensiveness (jam‘) and dis- 
persion (farq or tafriga). As in similar 
pairs, the relationship is taken into account, 
not any absolute value attached to either 
side. What is differentiated from one point 
of view may be undifferentiated from an- 
other point of view. Undifferentiation is bas- 
ically yang, while differentiation displays 
yin qualities. Undifferentiation is the 
higher, more powerful, more luminous, and 
prior dimension of reality. But it is able to 
manifest itself only through differentiation, 
which is lower, weaker, darker, and recep- 
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tive toward its activity. However, any level 
that we can envisage may be described as 
yang from one point of view and yin from 
another point of view. In the following, Sa‘id 
al-Din Farghani (d. 695/1296) describes the 
whole cosmos—that is, al] the levels of 
God’s  self-disclosure—in terms of this 
yang/yin relationship, showing that at each 
level the perspective can be changed so that 
yang becomes yin. Farghani was a disciple 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s stepson, Sadr al-Din 
Qinawi (d. 673/1274) and the author of a 
major commentary on the poetry of the 
Egyptian Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235). Qinawi 
and Farghani bring the teachings of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi to an early peak in terms of so- 
phisticated technical terminology. 
Farghani’s discussion has in view the 
two “arcs” mentioned in the previous chap- 
ter: The first is the Arc of Descent, through 
which the universe gradually enters into 
multiplicity until it reaches the point of 
greatest differentiation in the human being. 
The second is the Arc of Ascent, through 
which human beings complete the circle. 
The movement goes from oneness to many-, 
ness and back to oneness. But Farghani 
shows in the following that at each level of 
the movement we are dealing with a reality 
that has two aspects or “faces” (wajh). One 
face is closer to oneness, the other to many- 
ness. One face is relatively undifferentiated, 
the other relatively differentiated. Each 
level is both yin and yang. But it is yin in 
one respect and yang in another respect. Ev- 
erything depends upon the relationship that 
we have in view. Farghani begins by speak- 
ing of the self-disclosure (tajalli) of the 
Real, the radiation of Being’s Light. Even if 
some of the terms employed are unclear, 
that is not really important for the present 
discussion.” What should be completely 
clear is that the representatives of the sapi- 
ential tradition often describe the relation- 
ship between God and the cosmos as a set 
of interconnecting yang/yin relationships. 
The fundamental yang/yin differentiation 
between the absolutely Real and the rela- 
tively real repeats itself on many intermedi- 
ate levels. Through each intermediary, the 


relationship between God and the world be- 


comes subtler and more complex. 


Self-disclosure descends and _ passes 
through the divine and engendered levels by 
means of undifferentiation and differentia- 
tion. Or, you can call the two “all-compre- 
hensiveness” and “dispersion.” 

We have shown that the First Entification 
and Self-disclosure possesses true oneness, 
all-comprehensiveness, and undifferentiation. 
But this undifferegtiation and all-comprehen- 
siveness is retatively differentiated, for within 
it are contained the modes of Inclusive Unity. 

This relative differentiation of the First 
Entification can be considered as all-compre- 
hensive and undifferentiated. Then it is iden- 
tical with the Second, Unitary Entification 
and Self-disclosure. 

This all-comprehensiveness and undiffer- 
entiation of the Second Entification also pos- 
sesses a dispersion and differentiation. It is 
the manyness of the objects of God’s knowl- 
edge and the relative manyness made mani- 
fest through the divine names. 

The all-comprchensiveness of this disper- 
sion and the undifferentiation of this differen- 
tiation is the reality and existence of the Su- 
preme Pen. 

The differentiation and dispersion of the 
Pen is the reality of the Guarded Tablet along 
with the spirits, angels, and spiritualities that 
it comprises. 

The all-comprehensiveness of this disper- 
sion and the undifferentiation of its differen- 
tiation is the Dust Entity. 

Its dispersion and differentiation is the 
Throne, the Footstool, and all the imaginal 
forms. , 

The all-comprehensiveness and undiffer- 
entiation of these is the Greatest Element. 

The dispersion and differentiation of the 
Greatest Element is the pillars, the heavens, 
and the children, with all the forms of their 
genera, species, and some of their individ- 
uals. 

The true all-comprehensiveness and ulti- 
mate undifferentiation of this dispersion and 
differentiation is the form of Adam. 

His dispersion and differentiation, in re- 
spect of universals, is that which his meaning 
and form comprehend, which is the realities 
of the vicegerents and the perfect human be- 
ings. This includes every prophet and mes- 
senger. Or rather, each prophet and messen- 
ger is an all-comprchensiveness and an undif- 
ferentiation for the dispersion of those of his 
people who are under his scope, whether they 
accept him or reject him. 

The form of the all-comprehensiveness of 
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all, the all-comprehensive unity of their uni- 
versal dispersion, and the true undifferentia- 
tion of their differentiation—whether those of 
them who follow or those who are followed 
—is only the most perfect, Muhammadan 
form and his most all-comprehensive reality 
and meaning (God bless him and give him 
peace!). 

The dispersion of this all-comprehensive 
unity is the realities of the vicegerents, per- 
fect human beings, Poles, and Substitutes, as 
well as those in this Muhammadan commu- 
nity who enter under the sway of each.” 


Here again we meet the idea that the spe- 
cific reality of human beings has to do with 
the fact that they comprehend all conceiv- 
able realities, divine and human. In the 
view of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers, the 
existence of human beings is demanded by 
the nature of reality itself. Certain possi- 
bilities of God’s self-disclosure could not be 
made manifest without Adam and his chil- 
dren. Hence the “fall” of Adam is not nec- 
essarily a negative affair. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
points out that God said to the angels, “I am 
placing within the earth a vicegerent” (2:30) 
long before Adam “fell” into the earth. Adam 
was clearly being created to serve_ God on 
ihe-earth not inthe Gardén. Hence, Ibn 
al Arabi temarks; “Adam's fall was the 
means whereby God bestowed honor upon 
him, making him His own representative. In 
contrast, Iblis was made to fall because of 
his disgrace.*' This perspective is by no 
means unique to Ibn al-‘Arabi. Many au- 
thors saw Adam’s disobedience as a felix 
culpa. Sam‘ani often refers to this perspec- 
tive in Rawh al-arwah. For example, he 
points out that human beings were created 
for God, not for paradise. When Adam ate 
the forbidden fruit—the “wheat”—he was 
simply expressing his desire to busy himself 
with his Beloved. Adam’s jealousy (ghayra) 
did not allow him to look at anything 
“other” (ghayr) than God. 


By God the Tremendous! They placed the 
worth of paradise on Adam’s palm. There 
was no bride more beautiful than paradise 
among all the existent things. It had such a 
beautiful face and such a perfect adornment! 
But the ruling power of Adam’s aspiration 


entered from the world of the Unseen Jeal- 
ousy. He weighed the worth of paradise with 
his hand and its value in the scales. Paradise 
began to shout, “I cannot put up with this 
brazen man!” 

O chivalrous youth! If tomorrow you go to 
paradise and you look at it from the corner of 
your heart’s eye, in truth, in truth, you will 
have fallen short of Adam’s aspiration. 
Something that your father sold for a grain of 
wheat—why would you want to settle down 
there?” 


O dervish! You should not believe that 
Adam was brought out of paradise for eating 
some wheat. God wanted to bring him out. 
He did not break any commandments. God’s 
commandments remained pure of being bro- 
ken. Tomorrow, He will bring a thousand 
thousand people who committed great sins 
into paradise. Should He take Adam out of 
paradise for one small act of disobedience” 


In continuing the passage quoted above, 
Farghani treats the fall as the entrance of 
human beings into the world of of _differentia- 
tion. The fall had to occur so that the Hid- 
den Treasure could become completely mani- 
fest. The Garden was a domain in which 
people lived in relative undifferentiation, so 
the possibilities ir inherent in their existence 
could not become mar ‘nanifest. The root mean- 
is Spacealnient since, Farghani tells us, the 
perfections of creation were concealed 
therein. 


Since Adam was the possessor of a de- 
scent and a fall, he had to be a locus of mani- 
festation comprehending all the divine names 
that become entified in the Second Level of 
the descent of the nonmanifest ontological 
self-disclosure. Thereby God could actualize 
His name-derived perfection, which is condi- 
tional upon differentiation and multiplicity. 
Hence Adam was an all-comprehensive root. 
He was an all-comprehensiveness that com- 
prised the dispersion of all the human forms, 
through which the quality of “lastness” be- 
came entified. For it has been reported that 
the human an being was the. last existent thing to 
be created. That is why he was commanded 
to fall from the Garden. For in the Garden is 
the meaning of the concealment of-everything 
arid the “undifferentiation of all_the parts and_ 
differentiated details. 
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Adam was “taught the names” [2:31]. 
These are entified in the Second Level, which 
is the level of the Real as Manifest. This level 
excludes the knowledge of the names of the 
Essence. The names of the Essence are the 
concomitants of the First Level—which is the 
level of the Real as Nonmanifest. These 
“names of the Essence” are the true objects 
named by the names that were taught to 
Adam, but their knowledge is possessed ex- 
clusively by the Muhammadan Presence.“ 


By entering into this world, human be- 
ings become the supreme yin reality, since 
they bring about the ultimate differentiation 
of all the divine names. The Hidden Treas- 
ure cannot be completely known until it is 
totally manifest. Its total manifestation de- 
pends upon the outward existence of all 
sorts of qualities that pertain exclusively to 
human beings, such as generosity and jus- 
tice. Moreover, many of the divine names 
—the possibilities latent in the very nature 
of Being—cannot become manifest until the 
worst imaginable evils are displayed in ex- 
istence. Neither vengeance nor forgiveness 
have meaning outside of sin, and neither 
can achieve its full splendor without the 
deepest depths of moral depravity. All this 
takes place in the midst of relationships be- 
tween the absolutely Real and the relatively 
real. 


Being and Knowledge 


Undifferentiation can be distinguished 
from differentiation by the fact that the first 
is closer to unity and the second to multi- 
plicity. The first is dominated by a relative 
oneness and the second by a relative many- 
ness. The relatively one is yang and the rel- 
atively many, yin. The many make manifest 
the qualities of the one just as earth displays 
the nonmanifest virtues of heaven. Farghani 
states the principle succinctly: “Activity 
[/ailiyya] pertains to oneness, and recep- 
tivity [gabiliyya] pertains to manyness.”* 
If we look back to the decpest root of 
oneness and undifferentiation, we reach the 
absolutely nondelimited and nonentified Re- 
ality, which is one in every respect. This is 
“Sheer Being” (al-wujiid al-mahd), to which 
reference was made earlier in this chapter. 


In Islamic thought, wujiid (Being or ex~ 
istence) is contrasted with mdhiyya (quid- 
dity or “whatness”). The latter is frequently 
employed as a synonym for such terms as 
reality (hagiga), entity (ayn), thing (shay’), 
and object of divine knowledge (ma‘lim). 
Different authors draw a range of distinc- 
tions among the terms. What is clear is that 
wujid in itself is sttictly indefinable and un- 
knowable. Delimitation and definition of 
any sort belong specifically to the quiddity, 
not to wujud. The quiddity of the thing can 
be known, but not the wujud that allows it 
to be present in our experience or knowl- 
edge. Or, from a slightly different point of 
view, we can only know wujid inasmuch as 
it is determined and defined by a thing. We 
cannot know wujiid as such, only inasmuch 
as its qualities are manifested by the things. 
In other words, we know wujid through the 
realities inasmuch as they exist, or inas- 
much as they manifest wujid. 

Wujud is sometimes described as that 
which is nonmanifest in itself while making 
other things manifest. It is identical with 
“light,” which is invisible in itself while al- 
lowing us to see other things. What we call 
“visible light” is but a dim reverberation of 
true, invisible light. We are able to see it 
because it is thoroughly mixed with dark- 
ness. Even on the physical level, the 
brighter the light, the more difficult it is to 
see. And there is no theoretical limit to 
light’s brightness. In the same way, what 
we call wujiid (existence) is in fact the exis- 
ting things, which are but dim reverbera- 
tions of true wujid (Being). 

The fundamental movement in the 
cosmos from undifferentiation to differen- 
tiation can be taken back to the movement 
from Being, which is absolutely undifferen- 
tiated, to existence, which is a name applied 
to all the differentiated things that reflect 
Being. Existence in this sense is a synonym 
for cosmos. The word also indicates that 
something is found within the cosmos, as 
when we say that a cat exists. If we ignore 
all particular, defined existences, then we 
are left with Being, which is indefinable 
and unknowable. It is identical with the di- 
vine Essence. 

“Existence” then is the sum total of the 
created things. Or, use of the word indicates 
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that a certain created thing is found. Since 
the created thing is found, it is delimited 
and defined by the conditions within which 
it is found. This delimitation and definition 
mean that it is not pure existence, but exist- 
ence in certain distinct modes that exclude 
the possibility of simultaneous existence in 
other distinct modes. Hence the existent 
thing is other than Being as such, which 
knows no limits or constraints. The thing is 
a mixture of existence in certain modes and 
nonexistence in other modes. To speak of 
“Sheer Being” is to indicate that the abso- 
lutely Real, in contrast to everything else, 
has no admixture of nonexistence. It is 
nothing but light, while everything else is 
light mixed with darkness. 

In Itself, Being is absolutely undifferen- 
tiated. Farghani sometimes expresses this 
idea by saying that Being is one, while ev- 
erything else is two or more. Hence he em- 
ploys the famous term wahdat al-wujid, the 
Oneness of Being, to allude to the absolute 
nonentification and undifferentiation of the 
Essence.“ He then finds the principle of all 
differentiation in the divine knowledge. 
God, according to the Koran and the almost 
unanimous opinion of Muslim thinkers, 
knows all things, particulars as well as uni- 
versals.“” And He knows them for all eter- 
nity concurrent with His knowledge of Him- 
self. In other words, knowledge and aware- 
ness are qualities inherent within Being, and 
Being knows every reality that becomes 
manifest through Its own reality. Light em- 
braces consciously every degree of light and 
darkness. 

Hence Farghani sees existence ruled by 
twin principles: The Oneness of Being and 
the Manyness of Knowledge (kathrat al-“ilm). 
He is providing an explanation for what Ibn 
al-‘Arabi means when he calls God the One/ 
Many. God is not many in existence, only 
in the sense that His knowledge has many 
objects, for God knows all things. 

Frequently our authors compare God’s 
knowledge to human awareness: One person 
does not become many persons because he 
or she knows many things. In the same 
way, God’s Being and Knowledge are iden- 
tical. As Farghani puts it, “Both the One- 
ness of Being and the Manyness of Knowl- 
edge through its objects are attributes of the 


Essence in respect of Its nondelimitation 
and nonentification.”“ There is no ontologi- 
cal plurality at the level of the absolutely 
Real. Even at the level of the relatively real, 
to speak of ontological plurality is either to 
misunderstand the actual situation or to use 
language in a metaphorical and inexact 
manner, in order to make oneself under- 
stood. In fact, there is only one Being, just 
as there is only one light. The multiplicity 
of existing things does not contradict the 
Oneness of Being any more than the Tulti- 
plicity of colors and shapes contradicts the 
oneness of light.” 

Sheer Being is one, which is to say that 
it is absolutely undifferentiated. Knowledge 
has many objects, so it is relatively differ- 
entiated. From this point of view, Being is 
yang and the divine knowledge is yin. To- 
gether they are the Tao. The fruit of their 
relationship is the cosmos. 

In respect of the fact that the Oneness of 
Being and the Manyness of Knowledge are 
identical, the Real is known as the Unity of 
All-comprehensiveness (ahadiyyat al-jam’‘). 
In respect of the fact that the two are dis- 
cernible from each other and interrelate, the 
Real is known as the Divinity or the Station 
of All-comprehensiveness (maqam al-jam‘). 
In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, these different 
designations are said to refer to “levels” 
(martaba) or “presences” (hadra), which 
can be distinguished in theory and through 
their effects in the cosmos, but which have 
no ontological distinction. Farghani writes, 


Before the level of Divinity we have the 
level of the Unity of All-Comprehensiveness, 
where the Oneness of Being and the Many- 
ness of Knowledge are identical with each 
other. . . . Within this Presence, oneness and 
manyness, Being and Knowledge, entifica- 
tion and nonentification are all identical with 
each other and with the Essence, without any 
kind of separation or distinction.” 


Being is one in every respect, while each 
thing in the cosmos can be understood to be 
a quiddity that has been irradiated with the 
light of Being. The specific thing is itself, 
and it exists by virtue of the ray of Being, 
just as the color red is a specific reality, 
while it exists by virtue of light. In order for 
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the thing to come into existence, it must be 
receptive to the ray of Being. Hence Being 
is yang, since Its activity brings the thing 
into existence. The thing is yin, since its 
receptivity allows it to come into existence. 

In some passages, Farghani clarifies this 
discussion by reminding us that Being has 
certain inherent qualities, and these are des- 
ignated by the divine names. Hence activity 
(fi and effectivity (ta’thir) belong to Be- 
ing and the names. Reception (qabul) and 
receiving activity (infi al) pertain to know}l- 
edge and the realities of the objects known 
by it. These objects are the possible things 
(mumkindt), which have no claim on exist- 
ence. Until existence is given to them, they 
remain nonexistent objects of God’s knowl- 
edge.” 

At the level of the Divinity or the Station 
of All-comprehensiveness, there is no exist- 
ing cosmos. But God is One and knows all 
things. Hence we can speak of the Oneness 
of Being and the Manyness of Knowledge 
without regard to the cosmos. In other 
words, yang and yin are inherent to the real- 


ity of God. In respect of Being, He is yang, 


and in respect of knowledge He is yin. Far- 
ghani makes this point while commenting 
on the following verse of the great poet Ibn 
al-Farid, who is speaking for the Muham- 
madan Reality, which is identical with the 
Divinity in this respect: 


It [the Essence] was bounteous 

while no preparedness took its effusion. 
It was prepared to give 

before any readiness to receive. 


In other words, at the beginning of the 
business of bringing the cosmos into exist- 
ence, nothing but the two aforementioned re- 
alities were entified within My Essence: the 
Oneness of Being and the Manyness of Knowl- 
edge through its objects. There was nothing 
else to be found. What then had the prepared- 
ness to receive, acquire, and seek the on- 
tological aid? Hence in respect of its Oneness 
of Being My own Essence bestowed aid. It 
effused and was active. But in respect of the 
manyness of knowledge through its objects, 
My own Essence was prepared for and reccp- 
tive to that effusion and aid. Hence the busi- 
ness of giving existence to the cosmos and 


making it manifest was completed through 
the undifferentiated and differentiated forms 
of Myself. 


The undifferentiated form of God is Be- 
ing, while the differentiated form of God is 
His knowledge. Within His knowledge are 
found all objects of knowledge. He knows 
all things for all eternity, so all realities, all 
quiddities are found within His knowledge. 
As Ibn al-‘Arabi puts it, 


The Real’s knowledge of Himself is iden- 
tical with His knowledge of the cosmos... . 
His Self never ceases to exist, so His knowl- 
edge never ceases to exist. And His knowl- 
edge of Himself-i8 His knowledge of the 
cosmos, so His knowledge of the cosmos 
never ceases to exist. Hence He knows the 
cosmos in its state of nonexistence. He gives 
it existence according to its form in His 
knowledge.* 


In all this, activity is ascribed to the One 
Being and receptivity to the objects of 
knowledge. These two are yang and yin 
within the divine Reality Itself. But the log- 
ical relationship here is “vertical,” since Be- 
ing precedes knowledge. It is possible for a 
thing to be without knowing anything, but it 
is not possible for a thing to know some- 
thing without being. Hence knowledge is’a 
quality possessed by Being, while the ob- 
jects of knowledge are the concomitants of 
Being. In other words, Being pertains to the 
divine name Allah, which denotes absolute 
Reality as such. Knowledge is an attribute 
of Allah that follows upon Allah’s reality. 
Hence, in the typical listing of the divine 
names, the Alive is given priority over the 
Knowing, since a thing cannot have knowl- 
edge if it is not alive. In the words of Ibn 
al-" Arabi, 


Life is a precondition for the attribution of 
every relationship to God, whether knowl- 
edge, desire, power, speech, hearing, seeing, 
or perception. If the relationship of life were 
removed from Him, all these relationships 
would be removed as well. . . . For the God 
[al-ilah] cannot be conceived of without these 
relationships.* 
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Majesty and Beauty 


We began this chapter by showing how 
the very idea of God demands that we con- 
ceive of Him as He is in Himself (the Es- 
sence) and as we relate to Him (the Divin- 
ity). To distinguish between these two is to 
declare God’s incomparability and His sim- 
ilarity. This leads to the fact that certain di- 
vine names are associated with the two 
sides. The names of Majesty have a close 
relationship with incomparability, while those 
of Beauty are more closely related to sim- 
ilarity. But God’s names can be considered 
distinct from one other only in relation to 
created things. In God Himself they are 
identical with God. Hence, to speak of the 
divine names is to speak of God and cre- 
ation, which is the most basic of yang/yin 
distinctions. This difference between God 
and the cosmos led us to connect all one- 
ness and undifferentiation with yang and all 
manyness and differentiation with yin. Fi- 
nally we came back to Being and knowl- 
edge, which are the roots of Oneness_and_ and 
manyness 1n the Real. 

n the process of discussing these basic 
relationships, the distinction between the 
two groups of divine names known as those 
of majesty and beauty, or severity and gen- 
tleness, has come up on a number of occa- 
sions. This distinction needs further expla- 
nation, since it is a fundamental theme that 
permeates the Koran and the Hadith and 
sets the tone for all the discussions with 
which we are concerned. We will meet it 
repeatedly in coming chapters. 

While declaring God’s incomparability 
and asserting His similarity represent two 
extremes in Islamic thought, most authors 
of the sapiential tradition try to strike a bal- 


ance between the two. In general incom-. 


parability is associated with qualities such 
as majesty (jalal), severity (qahr), wrath 
(ghadab), justice (adl), anger (sakht), dis- 
tance (bu‘d), vengeance (intigdm), invin- 
cibility Gabarit), inaccessibility (‘izza), ho- 
liness (qudus), magnificence (kibriyd’), and 
so on. In the spiritual psychology developed 
by the Sufis, the human response to such 
divine qualities is designated by terms such 


as awe (hayba), fear (khawf), and contrac- 
tion (gabd). In the same way, similarity is 
associated with beauty (jamal), gentleness 
(lutf), mercy (rahma), bounty (fadl), good- 
pleasure (rida), nearness (qurb), forgive- 
ness (maghfira), pardon (‘afw), love (ma- 
habba), etc. In spiritual psychology, the hu- 
man response is intimacy (uns), hope 
(raja), and expansion (bast). This is the 
rough scheme that is reflected throughout 
Islamic thought, though many variations 
and permutations can be found, since rela- 
tionships change according to perspective. 
“Thus, for example, [bn al- “Arabi often fol- 
lows the majority opinion by associating 
awe with majesty and intimacy with beauty, 
but in many passages he reverses the rela- 
tionship, providing in the process a much 
subtler evaluation of the connection be- 
tween God and human beings.* 

As suggested earlier, the human qualities 
associated with the recognition of God as 
Majestic and Severe are the qualities of the . 
servant (abd). On the most basic level, the 
servant submits to the divine will because 
that is the proper attitude of the vassal be- 
fore the lord, or of earth before heaven. 
Even people who think that they are not 
submitting do so in fact, since, as our poets 
tell us, the dust mote can do nothing else 
before the sun. But this second sort of sub- 
mission brings no profit, since it is com- 
pulsory rather than voluntary. In short, the 
relationship between God and servant sug- 
gests a distance and “opposition that are not 
overcome: The Real is high and the unreal 
is low, the Real is Majestic and the unreal is 
awe-stricken, the Real is Lord and the un- 
real is vassal, the Real is Magnificent and 
the unreal is trifling.* 

The human qualities associated with the 
actualization of God’s similarity are of a 
different sort, since they allude to the elim- 
ination of distance and difference. The vice- 
gerent of the King represents the King by 
making use of His prerogatives. It goes 
without saying that the vicegerent has al- 
ready submitted to the King. No king ap- 
points a rebel as his representative. Once hav- 
ing submitted, the servant is given a robe of 
honor. The robe comes from the king, and 
the vicegerent wears it in his name. 
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The attributes of the vicegerent have to 
be viewed from two points of view. If we 
look at the vicegerent vis-a-vis the king, the 
vicegerent is the king’s servant, and so he is 
a yin reality. But if we look at him in rela- 
tionship to his charge, which is the cosmos, 
then he reflects the king’s yang attributes. 
He displays the names of majesty and sever- 
ity because the King is a ruler. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
frequently refers to this double relationship, 
as in the following passage: 


At root the servant was created only to be- 
long to God and to be a servant perpetually. 
He was not created to be a lord. So when 
God clothes him in the robe of mastership 
and commands him to appear in it, he appears 
as a servant in himself and a master in the 
view of the observer. This is the ornament of 
his Lord, the robe He has placed upon him.” 


If we look at the vicegerent in relation to 
the king, what distinguishes him or her 
from other servants is nearness to the king. 
God relates with this servant predominately 
in terms of the names of mercy and beauty. 

Again, these relationships are not hard 
and fast. As pointed out above, mercy may 
be hidden in wrath and vice versa. Here I 
simply want to bring out the general stress 
of our texts and the fact that the issue of 
relationships is central to the type of think- 
ing that goes on. In certain branches of Is- 
lamic learning, such as jurisprudence and 
Kalim, emphasis is placed on the quality of 
human distance from God and the resulting 
necessity of fear, awe, and submission. In 
other branches of Islamic lore, especially 
Sufism, stress is placed upon the quality of 
nearness after distance, or nearness along 
with distance. God is seen as primarily near 
and secondarily far. The goal of submission 


and servanthood is to reestablish the right 


relationships “36 SO. ‘that distance and nearness 
‘can play their pi proper roles. ‘As Ibn al-“Arabi 
puts it, although “He is with you wherever 
you are” (57:4), it is not true that we are 
with Him wherever He is. That is the goal. 
He is always near, but we have to establish 
nearness. 

From a slightly different point of view, 
servanthood is juxtaposed not with vice- 


gerency but with love. Distance and incom- 
parability demand awe, while nearness and 
similarity demand intimacy. Intimacy is to- 
getherness and union, and this is achieved 
through love. God’s love is primary, the 
servant’s love secondary. The Sufis read the 
Koranic verse “He loves them and they love 
Him” (5:54) as ee the actual on- 
tological relationship. Human love can be 
born only from divine love.” 

As soon as we begin talking of love, 
then we talk of separation and union. With- 
in love itself, the two relationships—dis- 
tance and neamess—are present. Though love 
is a quality connected primarily with God’s 
beauty and gentleness, it also demands maj- 
esty and severity. Rimi is the mouthpiece 
par excellence for the dialogue between 
gentleness and severity that takes place 
within the context of the servant’s love for 
God. And since the whole universe is a 
servant infused with love, everything within 
it reflects the interplay between these two 
attributes. All the pairs and opposites found 
in creation mirror. God’s “beauty a ‘and m maj 
ésty. ‘Annemarie Schimmel expresses Rumi's 
View: 


God’s twofold aspects are revealed in ev- 
erything on earth: He is the Merciful and the 
Wrathful; His is jamal, Beauty beyond all 
beauties, and jaldl, Majesty transcending all 
majesties.” 


The accompanying table lists the qualita- 
tive correlations found throughout Rimi’s 
poetry. 

Ahmad Sam‘anit contrasts servanthood 
and love by meditating on the implications 
of the Covenant of Alast. Before bringing 
human beings into this world, God said to 
them, “Am I not (alast) your Lord?” They 
all replied, “Yes, we give witness” (7:172). 
This covenant sets up a number of relation- 
ships. Note how Sam‘ani associates love 
with inwardness and spirit, and servanthood 
with outwardness and body. The Spirit is 
high and near to God, worthy to love Him. — 
The body is low and far from God, worthy 
to serve Him. Sam‘ani has God address 
bodies and spirits, telling them their own 
proper qualities. Finally the author turns to 
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Table 1 Correlations in Rimi’s Poetry* 


SS ee ee es __ 


GENTLENESS SEVERITY 
i Fae ee 

angels devils 

intellect ego 

paradise hell 

light fire 

Adam Iblis 

saints unbelievers 

religion unbelief 

union separation 

expansion contraction 

hope fear 

laughter tears 

joy heartache 

sweetness bitterness, sourness 

sugar vinegar 

spring autumn 

summer winter 

day night 

rose thom 

faithfulness cruelty 

pure wine dregs 

intoxication sobriety, thought 

intoxication winesickness 


*From SPL 93. 


a meditation upon a verse of the Fatiha, the 
opening chapter of the Koran that is recited 
in each cycle of the daily prayers: “Thee 
alone we serve and Thee alone we ask for 
help” (1:4). Service or worship (‘ibdda) is 
the attribute of the servant who obeys the 
commands of the king. Asking for help is 


the attribute of the supplicant who goes to - 


the king’s door and seeks entrance into his 
court, The point of some of the correspon- 
dences drawn below may be obscure. This 
is partly due to the fact that the original is in 
rhymed prose, so that there is a correlation 
set up in the words themselves that adds 
weight to the argument in Persian. 


On the Day of “Am I not your Lord” a 
table of love was set up. Through the prop- 
erty of gentleness, they sat you down at the 
table and gave you a lawful bite from the 
covenant of the majesty of Lordship. With 
the hand of “Yes,” you placed that bite in 
love’s mouth. There is no bite more appetiz- 
ing than the bite of tawhid in the mouth of 
love. : 

Beware, beware! Do not throw away this 


bite with the casting of dislike. If you do, you 
will remain forever in the affliction [bala’| of 
your “Yes” [bald]. 

The first shoot planted in the garden of 
your hearing was the shoot of Lordship. He 
watered it with gentleness until it sent down 
roots. Then the branch of being faithful grew 
up. “Those who are faithful to their covenants 
when they engage in a covenant” [2:177]. 
The leaf of good-pleasure grew. “God is 
pleased with them and they are pleased with 
Him” [5:119]. The blossom of praise and lau- 
dation bloomed. “Those who praise God in 
every state.” The fruit of union and encounter 
set. “Faces on that day radiant, gazing at their 
Lord” {75:22—23]. He recorded the Covenant 
of Lordship on the tablets of the spirits with 
the ink of succor and the pen of the eternal 
gentleness. “Those—He has written in their 
hearts faith and confirmed them with a spirit 
from Him” [58:22]. 

To the bodily frames, He spoke of Lord- 
ship. To the spirits, He spoke of love. O 
frames, I am God! O hearts, I am the lover! 

O frames, you belong to Me! O hearts, I 


. belong to you! 


O frames, toil! For that is what Lordship 
requires from servanthood. O hearts, rejoice! 
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Have joy in Me and sing My remembrance 
(dhikr). For that is what is demanded by un- 
qualified love. 

O frames, stay within the realities of 
struggle! O hearts, stay within the gardens of 
witnessing! 

O frames, occupy yourselves with ascetic 
discipline! O hearts, dwell in the rosegardens 
of beginningless gentleness! 

O frames, keep on questioning! O hearts, 
keep on receiving gifts! 

O frames, express your need [niydz]! O 
hearts, pretend to be disdainful [naz]! 

O frames, activity belong to you! O 
hearts, pain belongs to you! 


Since pain is something from which 
modern civilization teaches us to flee, it 
perhaps needs to be remarked here that this 
is the pain of separation, the pain that in- 
creases the fire of love. Rumt, the spokes- 
man for love, is also the champion of pain 
in the heart. As he puts it, 


Pain is an alchemy that renovates—where 
is indifference when pain intervenes? 

Beware, do not sigh coldly in your indif- 
ference! Seek pain! Seek pain, pain, pain!* ' 


Hence Sam‘ani is telling us that the body 
has to be busy with the obligations of sery- 
anthood, such as prayer, fasting, and good 
works. But the heart has to busy itself with 
reflecting on its own situation, its own in- 
difference, its own distance from the Be- 
loved. It must be rejuvenated and trans- 
muted through the pain of love. Sam‘ani 
continues: 


O frames, do not let go of obedience! O 
hearts, obey only Me! 

O frames, occupy yourself with suffering! 
O hearts, sit on top of the treasure! 

O frames, be like the knocker on a door! 
O hearts, ascend beyond the Glorious Throne! 

O frames, give the body on credit! O 
hearts, buy and sell only for cash! Do you not 
see that when there is talk of the frame, 
promises are made? “{But as for him who 
feared the Station of his Lord] and forbade 
the soul its caprice, surely paradise shall be 
the refuge” [79:40—41]. But when there is 
talk of the heart, there is talk of ready cash. 
“YT sit with him who remembers Me.”® “I am 
with My servant’s opinion of Me.”® “He is 


with you wherever you are” [57:4]. O der- 
vish! The paradise of separation is found in 
the paradise of union. But the paradise of 
union is not found in the paradise of separa- 
tion. 

O frames, you have a path to walk on 
[madhhab]! O hearts, you have a spring to 
drink from [mashrab}!“ 

O frames, ogcupy yourself with ritual 
prayer and fasting! O hearts, busy yourself 
with secret whispering, supplication, pain, 
and melting! 

O frames, travel through “Thee alone we 
serve”! O hearts, gaze through “Thee alone 
we ask for help”! 

“Thee alone we serve” because we belong 
to Thee. “Thee alone we ask for help” be- 
cause we exist through Thee. 

“Thee alone we'serve,” remaining faithful 
to servanthood. “Thee alone we ask for 
help,” gazing upon the pure goodness of 
Lordship. 

“Thee alone we serve” because we are 
servants at Thy door. “Thee alone we ask for 
help” because we number among those Thou 
lovest. 

“Thee alone we serve” because we are at- 
tendants. “Thee alone we ask for help” be- 
cause we are lovers, and it is appropriate [for 
the Beloved] to extend a hand to the intoxi- 
cated lover. 

“Thee alone we serve” negating belief in 
predestination. “Thee alone we ask for help” 
rejecting belief in free will. 

“Thee alone we serve” through our effort. 
“Thee alone we ask for help”-so that Thou 
wilt preserve us in our covenant. 

“Thee alone we serve” is to bind the belt 
of diligence on the waist of truthfulness. 
“Thee alone we ask for help” is to ask for the 
effusion of the bounty of His Being’s gener- 
osity. It is a necessary precondition that you 
bring your own diligence and lay it before 
His generosity. Perhaps the rays of His gener- 
osity’s sun will shine upon your diligence. 
Then your diligence can become worthy of 
the presence of His majesty. 

“Thee alone we serve” through the maj- 
esty of Thy command. “Thee alone we ask 
for help” through the perfection of Thy 
bounty. 

“Thee alone we serve” because of the 
mightiness of Thy command. “Thee alone we 
ask for help” because of the treasury of Thy 
bounty. 

“Thee alone we serve” arises from the 
lane of dutiful attendance. “Thee alone we 
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ask for help” arises from the lane of aspira- 
tion. 

When the servant says, “Thee alone we 
serve,” the Real says, “Accept whatever he 
has brought.” When the servant says, “Thee 
alone we ask for help,” He says, “Give him 
whatever he wants.” 


In their more theoretical works, the Sufis 
developed a complicated science of spiritual 
psychology by analyzing the nature of the 
possible and desirable relationships between 
human beings and God. As in the passage 
just quoted, close attention is paid to Ko- 
ranic verses that refer to these relationships. 
In these theoretical works, reference is 
made to the different modalities of relation- 
ship as “stations” (maqadmat) and “states” 
(ahwal). Both stations and states are inner 
qualities that are acquired on the path to 
God. The two are differentiated by the fact 
that stations are permanent and eamed, 
while states are transitory and given as di- 
vine gifts. One of the most famous and 
basic presentations of the stations is Man- 
azil al-sa@’irin by Khwaja “Abdallah Ansari. 
He describes ten categories of waystations, 
each of which has ten qualities. Each qual- 
ity is then further subdivided into three 
levels. Ansari provides Koranic texts that 
mention each quality explicitly or implic- 
itly. There are dozens of important works of 
this sort, and they all deserve to be studied 
from the point of view of the yin/yang rela- 
tionships established by the qualities dis- 
cussed. 

In Mashrab al-arwah, a discussion of 
one thousand waystations of the travelers on 
the path to God, Razbihan Baqli (d. 606/1209) 
provides numerous passages relating various 
human and divine attributes in terms of the 
standard associations. In the following he 
juxtaposes majesty and beauty: 


The unveiling of beauty is the place where 
spirits are plundered through passionate affec- 
tion, yearning, and love. Through it the gnos- 
tic is given the ability to travel through the 
attributes and to remain constant in the vision 
of eternity and subsistence. The gnostic says, 
“The station of the witnessing of beauty de- 
mands intoxication, ecstasy, and turmoil.” 

The vision of majesty is the station in 


which the elect are overcome by fear, dread, 
veneration, and reverence. The gnostic says, 
“The vision of majesty distracts the spirits 
and upsets the bodies.” 


Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 618/1221) de- 
scribes how the attributes of majesty and 
beauty affect the soul. He explains why ma- 
Jestic attributes pertain more to the outward, 
bodily realm, while beautiful attributes have 
an affinity with the inward, spiritual realm. 
He also points explicitly to the feminine 
quality of the beautiful attributes and the 
masculine quality of the majestic attributes. 
As noted above, contraction (qabd) ) is a re re- 
sponse_to_yang. qualities and expansion 


(bast) to _yin, qualities. The “others” ‘are 


those who have not yet achieved worthiness 
to know God’s mysteries, those who remain 
separate from Him. God keeps the myster- 
ies from the “other” (ghayr) out of “jeal- 
ousy” (ghayra), and the gnostics follow 
suit. 


When God’s elect servants gain knowl- 
edge of His stores and hidden treasures and 
recognize that these will keep on increasing 
forever without being exhausted, they be- 
come joyful in what they have and begin 
seeking increase. They cling fast to dignity 
and avoid showing anything, out of jealousy 
and fear lest the mysteries become manifest 
to the “others.” The attributes of invincibility 
and magnificence cover them over, while 
they conceal the attributes of mercy and 
beauty. Hence they undergo contraction in 
their bodies, as if they were bound in chains, 
because of the intensity of the dignity, the pa- 
tient waiting, and the reminder. But they un- 
dergo expansion in their hearts and spirits, 
just as cotton expands with the blowing of the 
wind. 

Someone may ask why attributes of awe 
and invincibility should cover them while 
they conceal attributes of beauty, bounty, and 
mercy. We would reply: Because beauty, 
bounty, and mercy are beautiful and attractive 
women. Since they are free and curtained 
ladies, they remain concealed behind the veil 
lest the “others” be tempted by them.” 

Someone may ask why attributes of awe 
and invincibility are not desired. We would 
reply: They are desired, but the “others” wil] 
see their forms, not their meanings. Their 
forms are terrifying—like snakes, lions, scor- 
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pions, and serpents. The “others” avoid 
things like this, not desiring them, in contrast 
to the attributes of beauty. Hence in their 
forms, attributes of beauty are related to at- 
tributes of majesty jusi as women are related 
to men. But in respect of their meanings, the 
relationship is opposite.” 


What exactly Kubra means by this last 
sentence is not clear. Perhaps he has in 
mind the “Taoist” idea—which we will 
meet in detail in chapter 6—that the yin di- 
mension of reality determines the nature of 
things more profoundly than the yang di- 
mension. In the outward domain, majesty 
rules over beauty, but in the inward do- 
main, yin rules over yang. 


Awe and Intimacy 


Sufi texts discuss many pairs of human 
qualities that come to exist because of dif- 
fering human relationships with the divine. 
We have already mentioned fear and hope, 
contraction and expansion, and intimacy 
and awe. Other commonly discussed pairs 
are concentration and dispersion, presence 
and absence, intoxication and_ sobriety, 
obliteration and affirmation, concealing and 
disclosure, variegation and stability.” By 
investigating any of these pairs we can bring 
out basic Muslim attitudes toward divine/ 
human relationships. I want to look more 
closely at intimacy and awe; which are 
commonly juxtaposed, as stated above, with 
beauty and majesty. 

Abi Bakr al-Kalabadhi (d. 380/990) pro- 
vides an early definition of intimacy in al-Ta‘ar- 
ruf li madhhab al-tasawwuf. Explanations 
from the important Persian commentary on 
this work, Sharh-i ta‘arruf by Abi Ibrahim 
Mustamli Bukhari (d. 434/1042-43), are 
added in brackets: 


{Kalabadhi placed the chapter on intimacy 
after the chapter on remembrance [dhikr] be- 
cause, as we said, a person remembers God 
in the measure that he witnesses Him. The 
more one witnesses God, the more one re- 
members. When witnessing increases greatly, 
it yields intimacy. Do you not see in the visi- 
ble world that the more a person is some- 


thing’s companion, the more he becomes inti- 
mate with it, so much so that he sees the inti- 
macy equal to love? Just as the lover suf- 
ers pain through separation from the beloved, 
so also the person who is intimate with some- 
thing suffers pain by being separated from it. 


{It sometimes happens that a person fears 
something. If hg sees that thing, his liver 
melts and the life is frightened out of him. 
But gradually he gains courage and hides his 
fear. Little by little, he gains intimacy with 
that affliction. Finally he becomes so intimate 
with the affliction, which used to frighten the 
life out of him, that separation from it would 
be the death of him. That affliction becomes 
the food of those who suffer it to such an 
extent that blessing becomes an affliction for 
them. They suffer from blessing the way 
others suffer from affliction. These are exam- 
ples from common experience. 

{It has been said that when Moses was 
taken to meet his Lord, He commanded him 
to throw down his staff. Then it became a 
serpent. This was done so that he would be- 
come intimate with affliction and not fear the 
trickery of Pharoah’s sorcerers. Al-Dahhak 
says that Moses had a thousand miracles in 
his staff. . . . The staff that was for Pharoah 
an affliction was for Moses an intimate. It has 
also been said that when Muhammad was 
taken on the ascent [mi‘raj], the wisdom in 
that was for him to see the affliction of the 
Resurrection and the chastisement of hell. 
Thereby he became intimate with affliction 
and chastisement. At the Resutrection, when 
everyone is struck by fear, he will be secure. 
Then all the people at the Resurrection will 
say, “Oh, my soul!” But he will say, “Oh, 
my community!”” .. . } 

Al-Junayd was asked about intimacy. He 
replied, “It is the removal of shyness while 
awe 1s still there.” The “removal of shyness” 
means that hope should dominate over fear. 

Dhu’l-Niin was asked about intimacy. He 
replied, “It is the lover’s bold expansiveness 
[inbisat|"' toward the Beloved.” Its meaning 
is expressed in the words of God’s Friend 
[Abraham]: “Show me how Thou bringest the 
dead to life” [2:260]. {The root of this is that 
the more love increases, the more God’s kind 
caresses increase. The more kind caresses in- 
crease, the more intimacy is achieved. Bold 
expansiveness occurs in the measure of inti- 
macy. Do you not see that if Abraham had 
not possessed the station of friendship, he 
would not have been so boldly expansive 
with God? No one has the courage to show 
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such bold expansiveness to his Lord. The 
dead will come to life at the Resurrection. 
But since Abraham had gained the station of 
friendship, he was bold. He asked God to 
show him immediately what the creatures will 
see tomorrow at the Resurrection. Asking for 
something before its proper time is bold ex- 
pansiveness. If a person has not achieved the 
beginnings of intimacy and love, he will not 
be boldly expansive. Then Kalabadhi brings 
another example:} 

Likewise, this bold expansiveness of inti- 
macy is expressed in the words of Moses: 
“Show me, that I might gaze upon Thee” 
[7:143]. {Moses wanted to see God, but the 
vision of God has been promised for the Res- 
urrection. However, since he had found inti- 
macy, he asked to have immediately what 
had been deferred for later. . . . } 

God’s words, “Thou shalt not see Me” 
(7:143] are a kind of an excuse, meaning, 
“You cannot.” {God wants to say: I do not 
forbid you to see Me because it is not permit- 
ted or proper. On the contrary, I forbid it be- 
cause in your present attribute you do not 
have the ability to see Me; or, because this 
place where you have asked for vision is not 
the place of vision; or, it is not the time for 
vision. 

{The proof of these words is that Moses’ 
people had asked for the same thing, but they 
received buming as their share.” It was not 
their place to show bold expansiveness. But 
Moses received an excuse, since it was his 
place to be boldly expansive. . . . } 

Ibrahim al-Maristani was asked about inti- 
macy. He replied, “It is the heart’s joy in the 
Beloved.” 

Shibli was asked about intimacy and He 
replied, “It is that you become alienated from 
yourself.” {When the servant gains intimacy 
with God, he becomes alienated [wahsha] 
from everything other than God. But the 
nearest thing to himself is himself. That is 
why Shibli says that he must become alien- 
ated from himself. When he is alienated from 
the nearest person, then it is obvious that he 
is not intimate with anyone. The meaning of 
“becoming alienated from oneself” is that in 
his own self he should have no bold expan- 
siveness toward the Beloved. He should have 
no desire either to attract gain or to repel loss. 
He should be so joyful in intimacy and so 
absent from himself that if the Beloved 
should forbid bestowal, he will not ask why. 
And if He should decide on affliction, he will 
not ask why He decided on that. For if he 
were to attend to these things, he would be 


busy with something other than the Beloved. 
To the extent that the lover is busy with other 
than the Beloved, he is separate from the Be- 
loved... . } 

Dhu’l-Nin said, “The lowest station of in- 
timacy is that though the person is thrown 
into the Fire, that does not make him absent 
from Him with whom he is intimate.” 

One of the Sufis said, “Intimacy means 
that he should be so familiar with formulae of 
remembrance that he remains absent from the 
vision of others.” 


By the time of Hujwiri (d. ca. 465/1072) 
—the author of one of the first major Sufi 
works in Persian, the Kashf al-mahjuib—the 
contrasting qualities associated with inti- 
macy and awe were clearly established. 
Note that he discusses two main opinions 
concerning the two attributes. The first set 
of opinions is close to the view of the pro- 
ponents of Kalam, since it stresses God’s 
incomparability, distance, and majesty. In 
this perspective, the preferred human attrib- 
ute is awe, while intimacy is inferior, since 
it can be established only with creatures. 
The second group of opinions stresses God’s 
similarity to human beings and the primacy 
of His beauty over His majesty. In this per- 
spective, intimacy is superior. The word 
witness (shahid) employed toward the be- 
ginning of the passage is a Sufi technical 
term that refers to the face of God that the 
traveler perceives in his or her heart. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi defines it as “the trace that wit- 
nessing leaves in the heart of the wit- 
nesser.”””* 


Intimacy and awe are two states experi- 
enced by the dervishes who travel on the path 
to the Real. They are as follows: When the 
Real discloses Himself to the heart of the 
servant through the witness of majesty, his 
share in that is awe. When He discloses Him- 
self to the servant’s heart through the witness 
of beauty, his share in that is intimacy. The 
people of awe are weary in His majesty, 
while the people of intimacy revel in His 
beauty. There is a difference between a heart 
that is burning in the fire of love because of 
His majesty and a heart that is radiant in the 
light of witnessing because of His beauty. 

Some of the shaykhs have said that awe is 
the degree of the gnostics, while intimacy is 
the degree of the disciples. The more a per- 
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son steps into the Presence of the Real and 
declares the incomparability of His qualities, 
the more the authority of awe dominates over 
his heart and the more his nature flees from 
intimacy. For a person can become familiar 
only with his own kind. Since kinship and 
similarity between the servant and the Real 
are impossible, there can be no intimacy with 
Him. In the same way, He cannot be intimate 
with the creatures. 

If intimacy is possible, it is possible with 
His remembrance |[dhikr]. But His re- 
membrance is other than He, since it is the 
attribute of the servant. And in love, if one 
gains ease with the other, this proves that one 
has spoken falsely and is making claims and 
imagining things. . . . It is related that Shibli 
said, “For a long time I imagined that ] was 
reveling in love for the Real and had intimacy 
with witnessing Him. Now I know that peo- 
ple can have intimacy only with their own 
kind.” 

Another group maintains that awe is the 
companion of chastisement, separation, and 
punishment, while intimacy is the result of 
union and mercy. Therefore God preserves 
His friends from awe and similar qualities 
and makes them the companion of intimacy. 
For without doubt love demands intimacy. 
Just as there cannot be love between two of 
the same kind, so also there cannot be inti- 
macy. My shaykh used to say, “I wonder at 
those who say that intimacy with the Real is 
impossible, when He has said, “When My 
servants ask thee about Me—surely, I am 
near’ (2:186]. ‘Surely, My servants’ [15:42]. 
‘Say to My servants’ [17:53]. ‘O My serv- 
ants, today no fear is on you, neither do you 
sorrow’ [43:68].” 

Without doubt a servant who sees this 
bounty will love Him, and when he loves 
Him, he will become intimate with Him. For 
awe toward a beloved is to be far apart, while 
intimacy is to be one. It is a human attribute 
to become intimate with the one who bestows 
blessings. The Real has given us so many 
blessings, and we have knowledge of that. It 
is impossible for us to speak of awe. 

As for me, “Ali ibn “Uthman al-Jullabi, I 
say that both groups are correct with all their 
differences. The authority of awe rules over 
the soul and its caprice. It annihilates our 
mortal nature. But the authority of intimacy 
rules over the inmost mystery and nurtures 
knowledge. Hence, through disclosing Him- 
self in majesty, the Real annihilates the souls 
of His friends. Through disclosing Himself in 


beauty, He causes their inmost mysteries to 
subsist. Hence, those who were people of an- 
nihilation placed awe first, while those who 
are the masters of subsistence preferred inti- 
macy.” 


Here we see Hujwirt making a distinc- 
tion parallel to those made later by Sam‘ani: 
Awe is the proper attitude for the soul, 
while intimacy is the proper attitude for the 
spirit or inmost mystery. When contrasted 
with spirit, the soul (nafs) represents the 
lower, dark, descending, and ignorant tend- 
ency in the human being, while the spirit 
represents the higher, luminous, ascending, 
and intelligent dimension. Since the soul is 
dark and low, it is distant from God. Hence 
it is associated with the names of majesty 
and severity. Since the spirit is luminous 
and high, it is near to God. Hence it is asso- 
ciated with the names of beauty and gentle- 
ness. We will meet these contrasts repeat- 
edly in coming chapters. 

Many more descriptions of intimacy and 
awe could be cited.” Instead I will quote 
only one more text, by Najm al-Din Kubra. 
He is describing the perfection of the spirit- 
ual master, the shaykh, who flies with the 
“two wings” of beauty and majesty. 


Through these two wings, the shaykh de- 
viates from the straight path and also goes 
straight. . . . Sometimes the attributes of 
beauty disclose themselves to him, that is, 
bounty, mercy, gentleness, and generosity. 
Then he is immersed in intimacy. Sometimes 
the attributes of majesty disclose themselves 
to him, that is, power, tremendousness, mag- 
nificence, inaccessibility, chastisement, and 
intense assault. Then he is immersed in awe. 
Sometimes the attributes mix, so he witnesses 
both intimacy and awe. The attributes mix 
only when the Divine Essence discloses It- 
self, since the Essence is the Mother of the 
attributes, bringing all of them together.” 


Social Implications of Divine 
Duality 


_ It may be useful at this point to summa- 
rize the present chapter and draw some 
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preliminary conclusions concerning the di- 
vine-human relationship as pictured in the 
Islamic sapiential tradition. Ail of Islam be- 
gins with the assertion of God’s Unity (taw- 
hid), an assertion that is expressed in the 
formula, “There is no god but God.” But 
from the outset we are faced with the dis- 
tinction between God and the cosmos, since 
God’s oneness is asserted by His creatures. 
This in turn allows us to speak of God’s 
utter difference and distance from the 
cosmos (incomparability), demanded by the 
fact that He is Real and the cosmos is un- 
real. It also allows us to speak of a certain 
similarity and nearness to the cosmos, de- 
manded by the fact that the cosmos is in 
fact here. If it were utterly unreal, it would 
not exist. Since it has a semblance of real- 
ity, that semblance can come only from the 
Real. On this basis it is possible to speak 
meaningfully about relationships between 
God and the cosmos. These relationships 
are known as the divine names or attributes. 

God is the primary reality, while the 
cosmos has a certain derivative reality. 
Hence God controls the cosmos utterly. God 
is yang and the cosmos is yin. 

But God controls the cosmos in two 
basic modes, in accordance with the two 
basic relationships that can be discerned be- 
tween Him and it: incomparability and sim- 
ilarity. The first relationship is associated 


ness. From this point of view, God is both 
yang and yin. 

The general perspective of the Sharia and 
Kalam stresses God as yang. God is Majes- 
tic and Severe. In response, human beings 
must cower and tremble. In other words, 
they have to “submit” (islam) to God’s will 
and become His servants. 

The general perspective of Islamic spirit- 
uality, especially certain forms of Sufism, 
stresses God as yin. “God’s mercy precedes 
His wrath.” He created the universe out of 
mercy and love. His only concern in doing 
so was to serve our welfare. 

If God is primarily yin for many Sufis, 
why_do they not refer to God as “She’’? 
First) sometimes they do, as we will see in 
chapter 6. Second, from a certain very im- 


portant point of view, the yin nature of God 
is situated on a lower level, within a greater 
yang. God is yang in relation to the cosmos 
because of ontological priority. Then, with- 
in the context of God’s utter control of the 
universe—a universe that properly speaking 
possesses nothing of its own to control— 
God shows Himself as both yang and yin. 


‘Third, God’s “feminine” nature entails cer- 


tain dangers for human beings. If they were 
to count on it alone and ignore the “mas- 
culine” side of the divine character, they 
would most likely fall into the fire of hell— 
that is, distance from God. This point is 
fundamental to the Islamic perspective and 
needs some clarification. 

As our authors tells us, God’s love, mer- 
cy, kindness, gentleness, bounty, and beauty 
breed intimacy. Intimacy is characterized by 
“bold expansiveness,” the feeling that we can 
say to our beloved anything we want to say 
and do in the beloved’s presence anything we 
want to do. In contrast, God’s wrath, sever- 
ity, justice, majesty, greatness, tremendous- 
ness, and magnificence give rise to awe. When 
we stand in awe of the king, we are very 
careful to do things just right. We observe 
all the customs of the court, all the rules of 
courtesy and good manners (adab). 

The first principle of the relationship be- 
tween God and the cosmos is that realness 
(haqqiyya) belongs to God, while the crea- 
tures are derivative realities. God created 
the cosmos to make the Hidden Treasure 
manifest. Only after that can He be known 
by the creatures, who themselves are part of 
the Hidden Treasure. Until the cosmos ex- 
ists, there can be no “others,” no knowledge 
by others, and no enjoyment of mercy and 
love by others. Once God creates the cos- 
mos out of love and mercy, He is concerned 
to nurture knowledge of Himself in the 
others, since all reality and bliss lie in the 
Real, the Blissful. As long as the others re- 
main veiled from the Real, they are in dan- 
ger of dissipating the blessings that have 
been given to them. Through prophecy God 
reminds the “others” of the Real. 

The greatest veil preventing human be- 
ings from seeing the Real is themselves. In- 
stinctively they place themselves at center 
stage. The first and fundamental goal of 
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prophecy is to deliver people from depend- 
ing upon their own selves, since these 
selves have no intrinsic reality. In order for 
people to be delivered from relying on a 
false reality, they must recognize that the 
truly Real is utterly different from them- 
selves. True reality belongs to God alone. 
They must seek for this God far from them- 
selves, lest they attribute reality to the “‘oth- 
er,” that is, themselves. This distant God 
who is utterly Real and effaces our reality is 
King, Majestic, Incomparable, Inaccessible. 
In relation to Him we can only be servants. 
Again, the goal is to establish the right rela- 
tionship between the Real and the unreal, or 
between the inherently Real and the conven- 
tionally real, or between God and creation. 

This is the perspective of submission and 
servanthood. It demands observance of the 
Sharia. It also demands recognizing God as 
the supreme Yang, the overarching Author- 
ity. This perspective sees society as a frame- 
work for setting up the right relationships 


Human beings must know their own place 
and stick to it. 

As we have seen, the tradition connects 
this dimension to the body and the soul, the 
lower dimensions of the human reality. The 
body and “the soul that commands to evil” 
keep us distant from God. Yet these dimen- 
sions of reality appear as truly real to most 
people. The soul must be transformed from 
its “normal” state of commanding to evil to 
the “normative” state of being at peace with 
God. This is the topic of part 4 of this 
work. 

In the Islamic perspective, submission to 
God (islam) is the first step for every human 
being. It is the sine qua non of human exist- 
ence.” Through it one maintains good be- 
havior. It is the safe road that leads to the 
king’s court. And one must always stay in 
awe of the Infinite King. 

The Sufis, who speak for Islamic spirit- 
uality, say nothing different, but they also 
bring out the complementary perspective: 
Awe may be primary from a certain point of 
view, but intimacy can also be achieved. 


And once it is achieved, it is found to be 
more inherently real than awe. Sufis place 
great stress upon the gentle and merciful 
names of God. They constantly quote and 
comment on the sound hadith, “God's 
mercy precedes His wrath.” They cite the 
vicegerency of Adam and the fact that the 
prophets manifest tials attributes on earth. 
They emphasize loVe more than service and 
worship. Ibn al-‘Arabi, who paid more at- 
tention to the nuances of word usage than 
perhaps anyone else in Islamic history, 
points out that the external orientation of 
Kalam stresses God’s incomparability so 
much that it negates the possibility of love 
between human beings and God.” 

Most Sufis stress love for God as the pri- 
mary means of reaching God. Love de- 
mands intimacy, just as it demands sim- 
ilarity. One of intimacy’s implications is 
“bold expansiveness.” This leads to a side 
of Sufism that has constantly been remarked 
upon by Muslims and non-Muslims, that is, 
its tendency toward antinomianism. For the 
most part, this has not involved an actual 
disregard for the rules and regulations of the 
Sharia. But it has involved, on occasion, 
rather outlandish manifestations of “bold 
expansiveness.” 

For example, the phenomenon of “ec- 
static utterances” (shathiyyat) was well 
known, especially in early Sufism.” Say- 
ings such as al-Hallaj’s “I am the Real” or 
Abt Yazid’s “There is nothing in my cloak 
but God” fall into this category. Sufis like 
Razbihan Baqli wrote major treatises col- 
lecting and explaining these sayings. Ulama 
seeking to defend God’s incomparability 
and the sanctity of the Sharia seized upon 
such sayings to prove that the Sufis were 
blasphemers and unbelievers. The place of 
these ecstatic utterances in Islamic thought 
can be understood when they are correlated 
with God’s similarity, mercy, and gentle- 
ness. “She” is so kind and gentle that She 
does not take Her lovers to task for their 
boldness. As Sufis often remark, the Sharia 
is not applicable to madmen, nor to those 
who are intoxicated. The Koran itself says, 
“Do not approach the ritual prayer while 
you are drunk. Wait until you know what 
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you are saying” (4:43). The bold expansive- 
ness of intimacy wipes away self-awareness 
and allows no room for knowing what you 
are saying. 

As everyone knows, Islam set up a social 
order from the outset, in contrast, for exam- 
ple, to Christianity. Islamic social teachings 
are so basic to the religion that still today 
many people, including Muslims, are com- 
pletely unaware of Islam’s spiritual _dimen- 
sions. The social order demands rules and 
regulations, fear of the king, respect for the 
police, acknowledgement of authority. It 
has to be set up on the basis of God’s maj- 
esty and severity. It pays primary attention 
to the external realm, the realm of the body 
and the desires of the lower soul, the realm 
where God is distant from the world. 

In contrast, Islamic spiritual teachings al- 
low for intimacy, love, boldness, ecstatic 
expressions, and intoxication in the Be- 
loved. All these are qualities that pertain to 
nearness to God. They are actualized within 
the spirit, the heart, the inmost mystery— 
not on the level of the lower soul. But this 
inner spirituality can be built only on the 
foundation of the outer realm, which includes 
the body and the Sharia. In other words, 
spirituality itself cannot govern society. 
Government is_yang business, the realm of 
the Sharia. When spirituality gets too close 
to the social realm, bold expansiveness and 
antinomianism are the result, which the 
Muslim legal authorities rightly condemn. 

In short, on the social level, Islam af- 
firms the primacy of God as King, Majes- 
tic, Lord, Ruler. It establishes a theological 
patriarchy even if Muslim theologians re- 
fuse to apply the word father (or mother) to 
God. God is yang, while the world, human 
beings, and society are yin. Thereby order 
is established and maintained. Awe and dis- 
tance are the ruling qualities. 

On the spiritual level, the picture is dif- 
ferent. In this domain many Muslim author- 
ities affirm the primacy of God as Merciful, 
Beautiful, Gentle; Loving. Here they estab- 
lish a spiritual matriarchy, though again 
such terms are not employed. God is yin 
and human beings are yang. Human spirit- 
ual aspiration is accepted and welcomed by 


God. Intimacy and nearness are the ruling 
qualities. This helps explain why one can 
easily find positive evaluations of women and 
the feminine dimension of things in Sufism.*' 

God’s wrath and severity govern that 
which is distant from God, while His mercy 
and gentleness take under their wing that 
which is near. Distance is the realm of du- 
ality, multiplicity, differentiation, distinc- 
tion, discernment, right and wrong, com- 
mands and prohibitions, good and evil, the 
Sharia. Nearness is the realm of unity, one- 
ness, undifferentiation, sameness, loss of 
distinctions, union with God. These latter 
qualities coalesce with the divine mercy, 
kindness, gentleness, and love. 

To the extent that human beings dwell in 
the world of multiplicity, they must ac- 
knowledge their receptivity and subser- 
vience to the domain of oneness. Submis- 
sion to God’s will and the Sharia are incum- 
bent upon them. To the extent that they 
dwell in the world of unity, they are yang 
and God is yin, since God welcomes them 
into His loving arms, serving their every de- 
sire. The spirit is not so much submitted to 
God as one with God. This is the goal of 
Islamic spirituality. And this perspective 
places the divine mercy and compassion, 
the divine yin, at the pinnacle of values. 

Again, this primacy of yin cannot func- 
tion on the social Tevel, since it undermines 
‘the authority of the Taw. If we take in isola- 
tion the Koranic statement, “Despair not of 
God’s mercy—surely God forgives all sins” 
(39:53), then we can throw the Sharia out 
the window. In the Islamic perspective, the 
revealed law prevents society from degener- 
ating into chaos. One gains liberty not by 
overthrowing hierarchy and constraints, but 
by finding liberty in its true abode, the spir- 
itual realm. Freedom—lack of limitation and 
constraint, bold expansiveness—is achieved 
only by moving toward God, not by rebell- 
ing against Him and moving away. 

A number of hadiths allude to the dan- 
gers of stressing God’s yin qualities. For 
example, the Prophet is reported to have 
said to his companion Mu‘adh, “He who 
meets God not associating anything with 
Him will enter the Garden.” Mu‘adh said, 
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“Shall I give this good news to the people?” 
The Prophet replied, “No. I fear that they 
will rely upon it.”” A similar hadith has 
“Umar—whom the tradition represents as 
incarnating the stern qualities of the Sharia 
—object to the Prophet for saying some- 
thing similar. “You must not do that,” says 
“Umar, “for I am afraid the people will rely 
upon it. Let them go on doing good deeds.” 
The Prophet replied, “Let them.’ 

“Attar (d. 618/1221) makes the same 
point more explicitly in an anecdote he tells 
about the great Sufi shaykh, Abu’l-Hasan 
Kharraqani (d. 425/1033): 


It is related that one night the Shaykh was 
busy with prayer. He heard a voice saying, 
“Beware, Abu'l-Hasan! Do you want me to 


tell people what I know about you so that 
they will stone you to death?” 

The Shaykh replied, “O God the Creator! 
Do You want me to tell the people what I 
know about Your mercy and what I see of 
Your generosity? Then no one will prostrate 
himself to You.” 

A voice came, “You keep quiet, and so 
will 1." au k 


Sufism is concerned with “maintaining 
the secret” (hifz al-sirr) for more reasons 
than one. The secret of God’s mercy 
threatens the plain fact of His wrath. If 
“She” came out of the closet, “He” would 
be overthrown. But then She could not be 
found, for it is. He ‘who shows the way to 
Her door. 
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THE TWO HANDS OF GOD 


In the previous chapter we had in view a 
basic yang/yin relationship between God 
and creation, or the One and the many, or 
Being and the potential manyness present in 
God’s knowledge. In other words, we 
looked at the yang/yin relationship mainly 
on a vertical axis, extending from the Es- 
sence down to the world. But “horizontal” 
relationships of a yin/yang type also play an 
important role in Islamic thought, even 
though the horizontality is usually reduced 
to verticality under closer inspection. In this 
chapter I turn to a more detailed analysis of 
intra-divine relationships, including the hor- 
izontal. 

The qualities associated with incom- 
parability and similarity, or wrath and mercy, 
are frequently discussed as polar opposites 
or contraries. God’s relationship with the 
cosmos is described in two apparently con- 
flicting ways. It is easy for us to see wrath 
as the opposite of mercy, and at first glance 
the two seem to have little in common. But 
the two attributes refer to a single Essence. 
Both denote the same reality, and hence in 
the last analysis they are identical. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi for one is quite explicit in drawing 


certain created things, an anger that has to 


be clearly differentiated from-mercy, since 
wrath manifests itself in realities such as 
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hell, while mercy becomes manifest in real- 
ities such as paradise. At the same time, the 
name Wrathful also denotes God as such, 
the Essence that is beyond all names and 
includes all names, for “There is none 
wrathful but God.” Hence it is not distinct 
from any other name. 

The more carefully our authors attend to 
the divine side of the names, the more at- 
tention they pay to the sameness of the 
names, rather than their difference. When 
polar names are at issue, complementarity 
and reciprocity are emphasized. An interest- 
ing series of texts that bear directly on this 
question is found in the works of Ibn 
al-“Arabi and his foliowers. These texts ex- 
plain a Koranic passage found in the story 
of God’s creation of Adam. God commands 
Iblis to prostrate himself, and Iblis refuses 
to do so. God says to Iblis, “What pre- 
vented you from prostrating yourself before 
him whom I created with My own two 
hands?” (38:75). The earliest commentaries 
on this passage are concerned mainly to em- 
phasize incomparability: God’s “two hands” 
are not at all like human hands. Some early 
authorities maintain that there is no special 
significance in the fact that the hands are 
two. But Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers 
were intensely interested in every nuance of 
the Koranic text. They took seriously the 
dogma that this is the very Word of God. In 
their view, there is no reason for God to 
waste words. When He says something, He 
does so with one or more specific purposes 
in view. In respect of His incomparability, 
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it is impossible to know what He means. 
But in respect of His similarity, He is teach- 
ing what can be known about Himself. 
Hence there must be some significance to 
the “two hands,” especially since the ex- 
pression is not a common one in the Koran. 
In brief, they understand the “two hands” to 
indicate a polar relationship in God Him- 
self. That He should create Adam with 
these two hands indicates that He employed 
this polarity to bring the microcosm into ex- 
istence. The microcosm itself, made in the 
image of God, must have “two hands” in 
the same qualitative sense that God has 
them, not only physically. And so also must 
the macrocosm, which is the microcosm’s 
mirror image. 

The more the verse of the two hands is 
meditated upon, the more it raises questions 
that could fairly be asked of those who are 
experts in the Koranic text: What is a 
“hand” of God? Why do other verses men- 
tion God’s hand in the singular, while still 
others speak of His “hands” in the plural? 
Why is Adam singled out for the only Ko- 
ranic mention of creation by “two hands”? 
(One other verse speaks of God’s two hands 
using the same word yad: “His two hands 
are outspread; He expends how He will” 
[5:64], but it has no immediate connection 
with creativity.) Does God have right and 
left hands as we do? What is the meaning of 
the hadith that tells us that “both hands of 
God are nght hands”? In what follows my 
primary concern is not necessarily to answer 
these questions or to analyze in detail the 
meaning of God’s “two hands,” but to illus- 
trate how Muslim thinkers describe polar re- 
lationships. 


Right and Left 


Though the Koran seldom makes refer- 
ence to God’s two hands using the dual 
form of the word yad, it does allude to the 
right and left hands of both God and human 
beings employing other terminology, and it 
ascribes significantly different qualities to 
the two sides. The word yamin, meaning 
right side or right hand, is employed in the 
Koran twenty-four times. The Arabic lan- 


guage employs words from the same root to 
indicate good luck or good fortune, and the 
Koran uses some of them in this meaning. It 
uses the word shimal, left side or left hand, 
eleven times. This term also means ill luck 
or misfortune. 

As is to be expected from the implica- 
tions of the words, the Koran associates dif- 
ferent qualities with right and left. In brief, 
the right hand is connected with good for- 
tune and felicity, the left with the opposite 
qualities. The eschatological significance of 
the terms is especially clear in the expres- 
sions “Companions of the Right” and 
“Companions of the Left.” These are the in- 
habitants of paradise and hell. A few Ko- 
ranic verses can help demonstrate the quali- 
ties connected to right and left: 


The Companions of the Right (O Compan- 
ions of the Right!) amidst thornless lote-trees 
and serried acacias, and spreading shade and 
outpoured waters, and fruits abounding. . . . 
The Companions of the Left (O Companions 
of the Left!) amidst burning winds and boil- 
ing water and the shadow of a smoking blaze 
neither cool, neither goodly. . . . (56:27—43) 

On that day you shall be exposed, not one 
secret of yours concealed. Then as for him 
who is given his book in his right hand, . . . 
he shall be in a pleasing life in a lofty Gar- 
den. . . . But as for him who is given his 
book in his left hand, he shall say, “Would 
that I not been given my book,. . . ”. “Take 
him, and fetter him, then roast him in Hell.” 
(69: 19-26). 

On the day when We shall call all men to 
their leaders, and whoso is given his book in 
his right hand—those shall read their book, 
and they shall not be wronged a single date- 
thread. (17:71) 


Another significant use of the term right 
is in the expression “right side of the moun- 
tain,” from whence Moses was called by 
God (19:52, 20:80, 28:30). 

The hadith literature makes many signifi- 
cant references to right and left, and these 
have had a deep impact upon the way Mus- 
lims evaluate these two directions. In brief, 
the right is associated with cleanliness, pu- 
rity, and blessedness, while the left is con- 
nected with their opposites. Following the 
Sunna of the Prophet, Muslims begin signif- 
icant acts with the right hand or right foot. 
They put on their right shoe first and enter a 
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house or a mosque with the right foot. For 
acts connected with impurity, such as clean- 
ing oneself after going to the toilet, they 
employ the left hand. They enter a toilet 
with the left foot. Traditionally they eat 
with the right hand and are shocked if any- 
one picks up food with the left hand. Left- 
handedness is strongly discouraged. 

The qualitative significance of the terms 
left and right is suggested by Koranic com- 
mentaries on the expression Companions of 
the Right and Left. Maybudi tells us that the 
earliest commentators had four basic opin- 
ions concerning the expression “Compan- 
ions of the Right,” all of them closely re- 
lated: 


1. At the Resurrection, the Companions of 
the Right will be taken to the right side 
into the Garden, while the Companions 
of the Left will be taken to the left side 
into the Fire. 


2. Ibn “Abbas says that the Companions of 
the Right were taken out of the right side 
of Adam when God extracted his seed 
from his loins (cf. 7:172), while the 
Companions of the Left were taken out 
from Adam’s left side. Reference is 
made to the two groups in a hadith, 
“God created Adam and struck him with 
His right hand. His seed came out on the 
right hand white like silver and on the 
left hand black like coals. God said, 
‘These are for the Garden, and it is no 
concern of Mine. These are for the Fire, 
and it is no concern of Mine.’”” 


3. Al-Dahhak says that at the Resurrection 
the Companions of the Right will be 
given their books in their right hands, 
while the Companions of the Left will be 
given their books in their left hands. 


4. Al-Hasan and al-Rabi’ say that the Com- 
panions of the Right are those who were 
“auspicious” (maydmin) and blessed to- 
ward themselves and lived their lives 
in obedience to God, while the Compan- 
ions of the Left were “inauspicious” 
(masha@ im) toward themselves and lived 
their lives in acts of disobedience.’ 


The theologian Fakhr al-Din Razi (d. 
606/1209) adds another reason: The Com- 


panions of the Right are those who will see 
their light on their right hands, as indicated 
in Koran 57:12: “On the day when you see 
the believers, men and women, their light 
running before them and on their right 
hands. ‘Good tidings for you today! Gar- 
dens underneath which rivers flow... .’”.4 

The Koran refers explicitly to the right 
hand of God in a single verse: “The earth 
altogether shall be His handful (gabda) on 
the Day of Resurrection, and the heavens 
shall be rolled up in His right hand” 
(39:67). The latter half of the verse recalls 
21:104: “On the day when We shail roll 
up heaven as a scroll is rolled for the writ- 
ings. . . ”. The Prophet is reported to have 
said, “God will grasp the heavens in His 
right hand, while the earths will be in His 
other hand. Then He will shake them.”* For 
the most part, early Koran commentators 
offer no explanations for the nature of the 
two hands mentioned or alluded to in these 
verses. Sadr al-Din Qiinawi provides inter- 
esting explanations in the context of com- 
menting on various hadiths. We will return 
to one of his explanations below and an- 
other in chapter 7. Both confirm the picture 
that we have drawn to this point: Right is 
associated with the auspicious and blessed, 
and these in turn are connected to spirit- 
uality and that which comes from God. Left 
is associated with the inauspicious and that 
which is distant from God. 

These associations help explain the sense 
of the hadith alluded to above concerning 
the fact that God has “two right hands.” In 
it, the Prophet describes how God created 
Adam, then held out His two hands to him 
while both were closed, telling him to 
choose one. Adam replies, “I choose the 
right hand of the Lord, though both hands 
of my Lord are right and blessed.”* If one 
of God’s hands were “left,” it would be in- 
auspicious. But since “God’s mercy pre- 
cedes His wrath,” even wrath is in fact a 
mercy. God’s “left” is in truth right. As Ibn 
al-‘Arabi puts it, “God has two blessed, 
open hands. In other words, within them is 
mercy. So nothing of chastisement is con- 
nected to them.” Moreover, it would clear- 
ly be bad manners to say that one of God’s 
hands is inauspicious. Did not the Prophet 
say, “The good, all of it, is in Thy two 
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hands, while evil does not go back to 
Thee”?* As Sadr al-Din Qiinawi remarks, 


As for the prophetic sayings that both of 
God’s hands are right and blessed, this is true 
out of courtesy [adab]. It is also true when 
we verify the matter in respect of the attribu- 
tion of the two hands to Him, though not in 
respect of their effect in that which comes 
into existence through them.°* 


In other words, in respect to Himself, 
God had two right hands, since everything 
He creates is part of His plan. But in respect 
to us, one of God’s two hands is a left 
hand, since it is connected to misfortune 
and the Fire. 

Many of the implications of the terms 
right and left are summed up by Maybudi in 
his discussion of Koran 50:17—18: “When 
the two angels meet together, sitting one on 
the right, and one on the left, not a word he 
utters, but by him is an observer ready.” 
These are the angels that write down a per- 
son’s good and evil deeds: 

It is reported that the two angels given 
charge of the servant sit like the servant. The 
one on the right writes his good deeds, while 
the one on the left writes his evil deeds. 
When the servant sleeps, one stands above 
his pillow, while the other watches over him 
from his feet. When the servant walks, one 
goes before him and one goes behind, both of 
them defending him from harm. 

It is said that the angel of good deeds is 
changed each day, another angel being sent. 
The wisdom in this is that tomorrow he will 
have many witnesses for his acts of obedience 
and good deeds. But the angel of evil deeds is 
not changed, so that only that angel will 
know his defects. 

The equivalent of this in the Koran is 
found in the verse, “O My servants who have 
been immoderate against yourselves, despair 
not of God’s mercy—surely God forgives all 
sins” [39:53]. In saying “who have been im- 
moderate” God sums everything up. He keeps 
the lid on and does not go into details. He 
says: O Gabriel, you deliver the revelation, 
for “they have been immoderate,” and there 
is no need for you to know what they have 
done. O Muhammad, you recite the revela- 
tion, for “they have been immoderate,” and 
there is no need for you to know what they 
have done. Generous Lord, compassionate 


King! He did not want Gabriel to know the 
sins of the servants and the Messenger to re- 
cite their acts of disobedience. .. . 

“Not a word he utters, but by him is an 
observer ready.” The angel on the right is the 
angel of bounty, the angel on the left the an- 
gel of justice. Just as bounty [fad/] rules over 
justice [‘adl], so also the right-hand angel 
rules over the lef{-hand angel. O angel on the 
right hand! You be the commander. Write 
down ten good deeds for every good deed he 
performs. O angel on the left hand! You be 
the follower. Write down nothing except 
what the angel on the right hand tells you to 
write. When the servant commits an act of 
disobedience, the angel on the right hand 
says, “Wait seven days before you write it 
down. Perhaps he, will offer an excuse and 
repent.” 

What is all this? It is the result of a single 
decree that God issued in eternity without be- 
ginning: “My mercy precedes My wrath.” 


The Views of Koran Commentators 


Some of the earliest suggestions as to the 
nature of God’s “two hands” through which 
Adam was created are found in the Shi‘ite 
hadith literature. According to the eighth 
Imam, “Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818), the two 
hands refer to strength (quwwa) and power 
(qudra), two basically synonymous terms." 
When asked about this verse, the fifth 
Imam, Muhammad al-Baair (d. ca. 117/735), 
is reported to have said, 


In the speech of the Arabs, “hand” means 
strength [guwwa] and blessing [ni‘ma]. The 
Koran says, “Remember Our servant David, 
the man of might [literally “the possessor of 
hands”)” [38:17]. “And heaven, We built it 
with might [“hands”]” {51:47]. He-says, “He 
confirmed them [‘‘gave them a hand”] with a 
spirit from Him” [58:22]. It is said, “So-and- 
so has many hands with me,” that is, he has 
shown me bounties and beneficence. Or, “He 
has shown me a white hand,” that is, bless- 
ing." 


The early Koran commentators paid little 
attention to the questions posed above con- 
cerning the significance of the verse of the 
two hands. In Latd’if al-isharat, the famous 
Sufi and theologian Abu’l-Qasim Qushayri 
(d. 465/1072) writes that the verse indicates 
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that “what God deposited in Adam is not 
found with anyone else, so [God’s] special 
favor (khustisiyya) becomes manifest within 
him.”? 

The Shi‘ite commentator Tabrisi (d. 
548/1153—54) holds that God mentions two 
hands in order to stress the ascription of 
Adam’s creation to Himself. He says that 
several authorities have interpreted it to 
mean “I undertook his creation by Myself” 
and that it is similar in meaning to the pas- 
sage, “of that which Our own hands [plural] 
wrought” (36:71). Hence it is structurally 
analogous to the verse “The face of Thy 
Lord remains” (55:27), where “face” adds 
nothing to the basic meaning, which is, 
“Thy Lord remains.” Tabrisi also mentions 
that some have interpreted the two hands to 
refer to power and cites three lines of poetry 
to show that the Arabs use the expression to 
mean power and strength.'* 

Maybudi suggests that the meaning is 
that God singled Adam out for creation with 
two hands to “honor” (kardma) him among 
all creatures.'° Fakhr al-Din Razi devotes 
most of his discussion of this verse in his 
“Great Commentary” to proving that God 
cannot be compounded of bodily parts. He 
mentions the three received interpretations 
of “hand” as power, blessing, or emphasis, 
but he carefully provides arguments against 
each without being able to explain why the 
term should be dual, admitting in the end, 
with the expression, “And God knows 
best,” that the passage has left him puzzled." 

Baydawi (d. ca. 700/1300) says that the 
two hands emphasize God’s power and the 
fact that He created Adam without any in- 
termediary, such as father or mother; or it 
alludes to the diverse activities involved in 
Adam’s creation.” 


Fingers and Feet 


Before continuing this discussion of 
God’s two hands, it may be useful to men- 
tion various interpretations of God’s fingers 
and feet. A hadith tells us that “The hearts 
of all the children of Adam are like a single 


heart between two fingers of the All-merci- 
ful. He turns it wherever He desires. O 
God, O Turner of hearts, turn our hearts to- 
ward obeying Thee.” Other hadiths make 
similar points, and we will return to some 
of their implications in chapter 10. Here I 
cite a single text by Sam‘ani that refers to 
the two fingers as God's bounty and justice, 
that is, His mercy and wrath or His gentle- 
ness and severity: 


The Lord of Inaccessibility created the 
Throne and placed it upon the shoulders of 
the angels brought nigh. He created Paradise 
and gave it to [the angel] Ridwan. He created 
hell and gave it to [the angel] Malik. When 
He created the heart of the believer, Ridwan 
said, “Give it to me, for within it is found the 
nectar of intimacy and the wine of holiness.” 
Malik said, “Give it to me, for within it is 
found the flames of yearning and the fire of 
passion.” The angels brought nigh said, 
“Give it to us, for it is the elevated throne of 
love and the wide plain of kindness.” Others 
said, “Give it to us, for it is an adorned 
heaven, its passing thoughts like shooting 
stars.” 

The Lord of Inaccessibility dismissed 
them all and said, “The hearts are between 
two of the fingers of the All-merciful.” What 
is meant by this is bounty and justice. Some- 
times the breeze of bounty blows over the 
heart, and it springs up joyfully. Sometimes 
the burning wind of severity storms against it, 
and it melts. It is perplexed between the two 
attributes, senseless between the two states." 


According to Koran 10:2, those_who 
have faith will have a gadam sidg with their 
Lord. The literal meaning of gadam is foot, 
while the word’s root carries the sense of 
advancement and moving torward. The 
term sidg means truth, truthfulness, firm- 
ness, hardness, strength. Translators of the 
Koran have rendered this passage in a vari- 
ety of ways: “They have a sure footing with 
their Lord” (Pickthall, Arberry). “There is 
an advance of sincerity gone before them 
with their Lord” (Palmer). “For them is ad- 
vancement in excellence with their Lord” 
(Muhammad Ali). “Their endeavors shall be 
rewarded by their Lord” (Dawood). Some 
of these translations try to bring out the lit- 
eral sense, while others try to bring out the 
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implied meaning, following explanations 
provided by commentators. Neither the trans- 
lators nor most commentators have the 
boldness of Ibn al-“Arabi, who takes the lit- 
eral sense of the expression seriously. Ac- 
cording to his understanding, the verse can 
be translated “foot of truthfulness.” More- 
over, he interprets this as the foot of God, 
not the foot of the people who have faith. 
This accords with his constant attempts to 
“give things their rights” and therefore to 
ascribe priority to the Real. 

This is not to suggest that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
understands the verse to mean that God has 
a physical foot, simply that the qualities 
summed up by the term foot are divine qual- 
ities. He tells us that the “foot” refers to 
fixity or firmness or immutability (thubit). 
Thus it alludes to the immutable entity of 
the servant, which is forever fixed in God’s 
knowledge. In Jstilahat al-sufiyya (“The 
Technical Terms of the Sufis”), Ibn al- 
“Arabi defines “foot” as follows: 


The foot is that which belongs immutably 
to the servant in God’s knowledge of hin}. 
God says, “They have a foot of truthfulness.” 
In other words, they have a previous solici- 
tude of their Lord toward them in the knowl- 
edge of God.” 


In another passage he says that the Foot 
of Truthfulness alludes to something that 
God has let His servants know about before 
He gives it to them. Then He gives it to 
them, and He is truthful in His promise.” 

In many passages Ibn al-‘Arabi juxta- 
poses this “foot of truthfulness” with the 
foot of God mentioned in several versions 
of a hadith where “foot” is clearly the in- 
tended meaning—though the hadith obvi- 
ously needs explanation. One of these ver- 
sions reads as follows: 


People will be thrown into the Fire contin- 
uously and it will keep on saying “Are there 
any more?” [50:30] until the Lord of the 
worlds places His foot within it. Then parts 
of it will shrink off into other parts, and it 
will say, “Enough, enough!”” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi quotes a version of the 
hadith that puts the name “Invincible” (al- 


jabbar) in place of “Lord of the worlds.” 
Thereby he connects the Fire with one of 
the names of majesty and severity. In his 
view, these two feet of God—the foot of 
truthfulness and the foot of the Invincible— 
allude respectively to mercy and wrath, 
since they are connected to the Garden and 
the Fire. The Foot of Truthfulness estab- 
lishes and fixes the people of paradise in 
their gardens, while the Foot of Invincibility 
establishes the people of Gehenna in their 
places.” 


God ascribed the foot to the Invincible, 
since this name pertains to tremendousness 
[‘azama], and the Fire exists through tremen- 
dousness, while: the Garden exists through 
generosity [karam).™ 


God lets down His two feet on the “‘Foot- 
stool” (kursi), which is mentioned in Koran 
2:254 and is understood to lie below God’s 
Throne (‘arsh). The Koran says that “The 
All-merciful sat upon the Throne” (20:5). 
Hence, Ibn al-‘Arabi tells us, the Throne 
knows nothing of wrath. Mercy and wrath 
appear as distinct qualities only within the 
Footstool. The Foot of Truthfulness is pure 
mercy, while the Foot of Invincibility is 
mercy mixed with wrath.” 

In one passage, Ibn al-‘Arabi connects 
the two feet to God’s two handfuls and to a 
series of contrasting attributes. He states 
that the complementary activity of the two 
feet brings the universe into existence. 
Without them, there would be no differen- 
tiation. Without differentiation, there could 
be no creation. Here Ibn al-‘Arabi also ex- 
plains why God throws one handful into the 
Fire, another into the Garden, and then 
says, “It is no concern of Mine.” 


The Fire is an abode of majesty, invin- 
cibility, and awe, while the Garden is an 
abode of beauty, intimacy, and the gentle di- 
vine descent. These two feet are the “two 
handfuls.” One of them is for the Fire, and “it 
is no concern of His.” The other is for the 
Garden, and “it is no concern of His.” He is 
unconcerned since both handfuls go back to 
mercy in the end... . 

Through the two feet God gives wealth 
and poverty, through them “He makes to die 
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and makes to live” [53:44], through them He 
fills with inhabitants and empties of inhabit- 
ants, through them “He creates the pair, male 
and female” [53:45], through them He abases 
and exalts, gives and withholds, harms and 
benefits. Were it not for these two, nothing 
would happen in the cosmos. 

Were it not for the two feet, no one in the 
cosmos would associate others with God 
[shirk]. For the two feet share properties in 
the cosmos. Each of them has both an abode 
in which it exercises governing control and 
certain people over whom it exercises govern- 
ing control as God wills... . 

God’s great solicitude toward the cosmos 
is that He sits upon the Throne that encom- 
passes the cosmos through His name All-mer- 
ciful. “To Him will be returned the whole af- 
fair” (11:123]. That is why He is the “most 
merciful of those who have mercy” [7:151]. 
Were it not for His mercy, those in the 
cosmos who .have mercy would have no 
mercy. His mercy precedes all. 

The two feet consist of the polarity of the 


divine names, such as the First and the Last, 
the Manifest and the Nonmanifest. Then the 
like of this becomes manifest from the feet in 
the cosmos: the world of the unseen and the 
world of the visible, majesty and beauty, 
nearness and distance, awe and intimacy, 
gathering and dispersion, curtaining and dis- 
closure, absence and presence, contraction 
and expansion, this world and the next world, 
the Garden and the Fire.” 


In another passage, Ibn al-‘Arabi pro- 
vides a similar explanation of the meaning 
of God’s two feet: 


Through the act of these two feet, there 
became manifest within the cosmos “two of 
every kind” [11:40], by the ordainment of the 
Inaccessible. This goes back to the existence 
of Nature’s two active principles, the two fac- 
ulties of the Soul, the two faces of the Intel- 
lect, the two letters of the divine word “Be!” 


Table 2. The Two Feet of God According to Ibn al-‘Arabi in the Futihdat 


FOOT OF THE INVINCIBLE 


Fire 

tremendousness 

mercy mixed with wrath 
majesty 

invincibility 

awe 

giving poverty 

giving death 

emptying of inhabitants 
male 

abasing 

withholding 

harming 

associating others with God 
First 

Nonmanifest 

unseen 

distance 

dispersion 

curtaining 

absence 

contraction 

this world 

coldness 

action 

toward God 
incomparability 


FOOT OF TRUTHFULNESS 


Garden 

generosity 

pure mercy 

beauty 

gentle divine descent 
intimacy 

giving wealth 

giving life 

filling with inhabitants 
female 

exalting 

giving 

benefiting 

{tawhid] 

Last 

Manifest 

visible 

nearness 

gathering 

disclosure 

presence 

expansion 

next world 

heat [Nature’s active principles] 
knowledge [Soul’s faculties] 
toward cosmos [Intellect’s faces] 
similarity 
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and the two divine attributes in “Nothing is 
like Him’—which is one attribute—and “He 
is the Hearing, the Seeing” [42:11], which is 
the other attribute. Those who declare His in- 
comparability do so on the basis of “Nothing 
is like Him.” Those who declare His sim- 
ilarity do so on the basis of “He is the Hear- 
ing, the Seeing.” Here there is an Unseen and 
a visible. The Unseen is incomparability, and 
the visible is similarity.” 


The correspondences that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
mentions here can be summarized in Table 
2. Note that these distinctions are by no 
means absolute, since the root of all quali- 
ties is the One Reality. Hence each term of 
a pair is somehow found in the other term, 
like the white and black dots in the yin/yang 
symbol. The least one can say is that the 
one side demands the other side by its very 
reality, since the two terms are inseparable 
in conception and existence. 

[bn al-‘Arabi does not explicitly place 
the qualities on the two sides, so the classi- 
fication offered in the table can surely be 
modified from other points of view. For ex- 
ample, from one point of view this world ‘js 
manifest while the next world is non- 
manifest. From another point of view—re- 
flected in the table—this world pertains to 
God’s name Nonmanifest, since God is not 
manifest here. In contrast, God is manifest 
in the next world, especially at the Resur- 
rection, where, the Koran tells us, everyone 
will meet Him. 

In several passages, Ibn al-‘Arabi con- 
nects the two feet to the division of the sin- 
gle divine word into two kinds of word 
through revelation: rulings (Aukm) and re- 
ports (khabar). Through rulings God gives 
commands and prohibitions, while through 
reports He gives news about unseen things, 
such as Himself, the prophets of the past, 
and the next world.” Farghani refers to the 
two feet briefly in a similar context. He 
says that the divine command (amr) is one, 
in accordance with the Koranic verse, “Our 
command is but one word, like the blink of 
an eye” (54:50). However, when it reaches 
the Footstool, the one command becomes 
divided into commands (amr) and prohibi- 
tions (nahy), following the two feet. Com- 
mands preserve the effects of oneness in the 


descent from. the Footstool into this world. 
Prohibitions preserve the effects of oneness 
in the ascending return from the reality of 
manyness to the reality of oneness. 


The affairs of the two engendered worlds 
are built upon these two properties: descent 
and ascent. Thee two properties go back to 
those two roots: oneness and manyness. The 
goal of creation is achieved through these two 
kinds: command and prohibition. That is why 
these have been referred to as the “two feet” 
upon which the person stands.” 


The Two Hands in the Futuhat 
al-makkiyya 


We return to the Koranic verse in which 
God says to Iblis, “What prevented you 
from prostrating yourself before him whom 
I created with My own two hands?” (38:75). 
Ibn al-“Arabi frequently discusses the signif- 
icance of this verse. He agrees with those 
commentators who see the verse as signal- 
ing a special rank for Adam. 


From the first existent thing down to the 
last of the children—the animals—God did 
not combine both His hands in anything He 
created except the human being, that is, in 
the human being’s earthly and bodily config- 
urations. He created everything else either by 
divine command or with one hand.* 


The creation of every created thing in the 
cosmos is attributed to a hand of God. God 
says, “Of that which Our hands wrought” 
[36:71], employing the plural form of hand. 
Every creative hand in the cosmos is His 
hand, a hand within His kingdom and under 
His control. Hence all of creation belongs to 
God. “Verily, His are the creation and the 
command” [7:54]. The hadith literature has 
mentioned that God planted the tree of Tuba 
with His hand and created the Garden of 
Eden with His hand. Here the singular form 
of hand is employed. God uses the dual form 
only in the case of the creation of Adam, who 
is the perfect human being.” 
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In the above passage Ibn al-‘Arabi does 
not tell us what these two hands are, but he 
does suggest that they are special or, as he 
writes elsewhere, that they were attributed 
to Adam “to give him eminence (tashrif) 
over everyone else.”” He expands upon the 
theme of “giving eminence” in several 
places. 


God said, “What prevented you from 
prostrating yourself before him whom I cre- 
ated with My two hands?” Thereby He gave 
Adam eminence. The context shows that He 
“touched” [mubdshara] His creature with His 
two hands—in the manner befitting His maj- 
esty.* That is why he called him a “mortal” 
[bashar]. “Hand” means power, and there is 
no eminence in that for the one to whom it is 
given. Hand also means blessing, and this is 
the same, since God’s blessings and power 
embrace all existent things. Hence there must 
be something other than these two attributes 
that can be understood from “two hands.” 
This something must be a quality possessed 
only by Adam.” 


In some passages, Ibn al-‘Arabi implies 
that the two hands refer to two kinds of 
names that Adam was taught, or the fact 
that he was given knowledge of all things, 
both the divine and the created. 


The divine form belongs rightly to Adam 
only because He was created with the two 
hands. Hence all the realities of the cosmos 
were brought together within him. And the 
cosmos demands the divine names. Hence the 
divine names were brought together within 
him. That is why Adam was singled out for 
the knowledge of “the names, all of them” 
(2:31], that is, all the names that turn their 
attention toward the cosmos. But God did not 
give this knowledge to the angels, though 
they are the higher, nobler world. God says, 
“He taught Adam the names, all of them.” He 
did not say, “some of them.”* 


If you like, the attribute of Adam is the 
Divine Presence. If you like, it is the fact that 
he brings together all the divine names. Or, if 
you like, it is the words of the Prophet, “God 
created Adam in His own form.” This is 
Adam’s attribute. God brought together His 
two hands in creating him, so we know that 
He gave him the attribute of perfection. 


Hence He created him perfect and all-com- 
prehensive, which is why he receives all the 
divine names. He brings together the whole 
cosmos in respect of its realities. He is an 
independent world, but everything else is a 
part of the cosmos. 


When God wanted the perfection of this 
human configuration, He combined in it His 
two hands, gave it all the realities of the 
cosmos, and disclosed Himself to it in all the 
names. Hence it gained the divine form and 
the form of engendered existence.” 


When Ibn al-‘Arabi considers the spe- 
cific significance of the two hands, he 
sometimes maintains that they refer to in- 
comparability and similarity, since these 
two perspectives define the dual nature of 
the human relationship to God. In other pas- 
sages, he looks at the divine attributes that 
are connected with incomparability and sim- 
ilarity and cites them as the significance of 
the hands. In other words, he pays attention 
to the individual attributes that manifest 
these two fundamental dimensions of the 
human/divine relationship, attributes such 
as majesty and distance on one side and 
beauty and nearness on the other. 


When the servants of the Real witness 
Him, they see Him as possessing two rela- 
tionships, that of incomparability and that of 
descent to the imagination through a kind of 
similarity. 

The relationship of incomparability is His 
self-disclosure in “Nothing is like Him” 
42-117. The other relationship is His self-dis- 
closure in the’ Prophet’s words, “Worship 
God as if you see Him.” . . . It is also men- 
tioned in God’s words, “Wherever you turn, 
there is the Face of God’ [2:115]—“there” 
being an adverb of place, while the “Face” of 
God is His Essence and Reality. This other 
relationship is also mentioned in all the 
hadiths and verses that have come with words, 
along with their meanings, that apply to cre- 
ated things... . 

It has been reported concerning the human 
configuration that “God created Adam in His 
own form.” In the Koran God says that He 
created him “with His two hands,” since He 
wanted to point out his eminence. This is 
shown by the context, since He tells Iblis 
about it after [blis claims eminence over 
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Adam through his own configuration. God 
says, “What prevented you from prostrating 
yourself before him whom I created with My 
two hands?” Here “hands” cannot mean 
power, because of the dual. Nor can it mean 
that one hand is blessing and the other is 
power, since that is true of every existent 
thing. There would be no eminence for Adam 
according to that interpretation, and this 
would contradict the fact that His words point 
out Adam’s eminence. 

Hence it was these two relationships—the 
relationship of incomparability and that of 
similarity—that turned their attentiveness to- 
ward the creation of the human being.* 


Ibn al-‘Arabi sometimes comments on 
the two “handfuls” to which reference is 
made in the Koranic verse cited earlier: 
“The earth altogether shall be His handful 
on the Day of Resurrection, and the heavens 
shall be rolled up in His right hand” 
(39:67). It is helpful to know that the verbal 
form of the same word “handful” means to 
grasp, while the gerund gabd becomes a 
technical term in Sufi psychology that we 
have already met, a term that is normally 
translated as “contraction.” As was pointed 
out in the previous chapter, the opposite of 
contraction is expansion (bast). Contraction 
is connected to awe and to the human rela- 
tionship with the names of majesty. In con- 
trast, expansion is connected to intimacy 
and to the human relationship with the 
names of beauty. The two words are em- 
ployed together as verbs in a single Koranic 
verse: “God contracts, and He expands, and 
to Him you shall be returned” (2:245). 
Partly on the basis of this verse, God is 
called by the two divine names Expander 
and Contractor. The first is a name of 
beauty, the second a name of majesty. All 
this is not without relevance to the type of 
relationship that is envisaged if the earth is 
“God’s handful.” The implication of the 
word’s literal meaning is that the earth is 
contracted and constrained. Hence it stands 
in awe of the names of majesty. But the 
heavens, the same verse tells us, are “rolled 
up in His right hand,” and by definition the 
right hand is blessed. Hence, if the right 
handful is to be the opposite of the left 
handful, it must be associated with expan- 


sion and the names of beauty, even if it is a 
“handful.” So it should not be surprising 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi calls the two handfuls the 
“two worlds, that is, the world of felicity 
and the world of wretchedness.”” Felicity is 
the attribute of the people of paradise, while 
wretchedness is the quality of the people of 
hell. This conclugion follows directly upon 
the hadith of the two handfuls and God’s 
lack of concern for them. As Ibn al-‘Arabi 
remarks, 


God brought the cosmos out as two hand- 
fuls. He brought two waystations into exist- 
ence for them. He said, “These are for the 
Garden, and it is no concern of Mine. These 
are for the Fire, and it is no concern of 
Mine.” No protester protested to Him at this 
point, since nothing existed beside Him. So 
everything is under the control of His names. 
One handful is under the names of His afflic- 
tion [bald], and the other handful is under 
the names of His bounties [dla’].” 


The cosmos comes into existence 
through the mixture of the two handfuls. 
Without yin and yang, nothing could exist. 


He brought the cosmos into existence to 
make manifest the authority of His names. 
For power without an object of power, gener- 
osity without bestowal, a provider without 
someone provided for, a helper without any- 
one helped, and a compassionate one without 
any object of compassion would be realities 
devoid of any effects. 

In this world God mixed the cosmos. He 
mixed the two handfuls into dough, then He 
separated individuals out from it. Hence this 
entered into that, and that entered into this— 
from each handful into its sister—and the sit- 
uation became confused. It is here that those 
who have knowledge become ranked in de- 
grees by extracting the loathsome from the 
good and the good from the loathsome. The 
ultimate end is deliverance from the mixture 
and the distinguishing of the two handfuls. 
Then the one handful will be alone in its 
world, and the other in its world. Thus God 
says, “God will distinguish the loathsome 
from the good, and place the loathsome one 
upon another, and so heap them up alto- 
gether, and put them in Gehenna” [8:37]. 


W 
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The Fusis al-hikam 


In the first chapter of his most famous 
and influential work, the Fusis al-hikam, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi offers a slightly different inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the “two 
hands.” He points to the polar attributes of 
God, then says that God created the perfect 
human being as comprising both sets of at- 
tributes. 


God described Himself as manifest and 
nonmanifest. He brought the cosmos into ex- 
istence as a world of the unseen and a world 
of the visible, so that we might perceive the 
nonmanifest through our unseen dimension 
and the manifest through our visible dimen- 
sion. He described Himself through good 
pleasure and wrath, so He brought the 
cosmos into existence possessing fear and 
hope: We fear His wrath and we hope for His 
good pleasure. He described Himself as 
beautiful and possessing majesty, so He 
brought us into existence having awe and inti- 
macy.* And so it goes with everything which 
is attributed to Him and by which He is 
named. 

God called these two attributes the “two 
hands” through which He turned toward cre- 
ating the perfect human being, who brings to- 
gether the realities and individuals of the 
cosmos. Hence the cosmos is visible, while 
the vicegerent is unseen... . 

God brought His two hands together in 
Adam only to give him eminence. That is 
why He said to Iblis, “What prevented you 
from prostrating yourself before him whom I 


created with My two hands?” This refers only 
to the fact that he brings together the two 
forms, the form of the cosmos and the form 
of the Real, and these are the two hands of 
the Real. But Iblis was a part of the cosmos. 
He had not actualized this all-comprehensive- 
ness. That is why Adam was a vicegerent, for 
if he had not had the form of both Him who 
made him vicegerent and that over which he 
had been given charge, he would not have 
been a vicegerent.“ 


The contrasting sets of divine attributes 
mentioned in this passage are shown in Ta- 
ble 3. Note that in the early part of this pas- 
sage Ibn al-‘Arabi mentions explicitly three 
sets of names—(1) Nonmanifest and Mani- 
fest, (2) the Possessor of Wrath and of 
Good-pleasure (rida), and (3) the Majestic 
and the Beautiful—as displaying the prop- 
erties of the two hands. In the later part of 
the passage he gives a rather different inter- 
pretation of the two hands by calling them 
(4) the form of the cosmos and the form of 
the Real. In the first three cases, the hands 
refer to polar attributes possessed by God 
Aiimsélf-"In the last case, they refer to God 
and everything other than God. In short, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi envisages four sets of relation- 
ships. These can be explained as follows: 

In the first three cases, the two hands re- 
fer to both a vertical and a horizontal rela- 
tionship within God. With a little medita- 
tion these two relationships are reducible to 
the basic polarity, that of incomparability 
and similarity. The two names Nonmanifest 
and Manifest clearly correspond to incom- 


Table 3. The Two Hands According to the Fusis 
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parability and similarity, since it is precisely 
the fact that God is absolutely nonmanifest 
that prevents us from having knowledge of 
Him and comparing Him to anything else. 
And it is His attribute of being Manifest-— 
“Wherever you turn, there is the Face of 
God” (2:115)—that allows us to declare 
Him similar to all things. Here we have a 
vertical axis within God, stretching from the 
names inasmuch as they manifest Him to 
the Essence inasmuch as It is eternally 
Unknown. 

The next two sets of divine attributes can 
be read as indicating either vertical or hori- 
zontal relationships. What is more, the ver- 
tical relationship is reversible, depending on 
the point of view. Both sets refer to the two 
categories of complementary names that we 
have already discussed: severity and gentle- 
ness, or majesty and beauty. As a horizontal 
relationship, the two names indicate that 
God’s yin and yang attributes work harmo- 
niously together. He creates the universe 
with the two hands of majesty and beauty, 
thereby keeping it perfectly in balance. As a 
vertical relationship, the two can be seen 
first as representing the severity of distance 
and incomparability as opposed to the gen- 
tleness of nearness and similarity. In this 
sense, the yang names stand beyond the yin 
names, and this is the “Confucian” perspec- 
tive alluded to in the introduction. However, 
if we apply the principle, “My mercy pre- 
cedes My wrath,” we have the “Taoist” per- 
spective, which places the mercy of yin as the 
attribute of God in Himself, while the wrath 
of yang comes into play only in relationship 
to Thy fourth ing of the universe. 

The’ fourth )pairing—in which the two 
hands erred to as the forms of God 
and the cosmos—sets up a yang/yin distinc- 
tion between the Absolute and the relative, 
that which is truly Real and that which is 
metaphorically real. Neither is separable 
from the other, since the cosmos is the 
“thrall” of God and the vassal of the Lord. 
The cosmos is the manifestation of God’s 
names and attributes. Both Real and cosmos 
are God’s hands, since one is the Hidden 
Treasure, and the other is the manifestation 
of the Hidden Treasure. In the last analysis, 
one hand is God as Nonmanifest and the 


other is God as Manifest. Nothing is con- 
ceivable without both. The divine Unity de- 
mands the divine polarity. God is the One/ 
Many (al-wdahid al-kathir). 

All these divine relationships can then be 
seen as having their analogues on the hu- 
man level. In any case, it is not my purpose 
to impose my own analysis on the texts. 
Rather, I want to illustrate how the Muslim 
thinkers themselves spoke of yin ‘and yang 
complementarity employing their own ter- 
minology, such as receptive (qabil) and ac- 
tive (fail), and how they themselves were 
perfectly aware of the way in which the re- 
lationships change with a shift of perspective. 
Hence | turn to some of the major authors 
who followed in Ibn al-“Arabi’s footsteps. 
The first three wrote the most influential of 
the more than one hundred commentaries on 
the Fusus al-hikam. 


Mwayyid al-Din Jandi 


Jandi (d. ca. 700/1300) was an important 
disciple of Sadr al-Din Qinawi, who was 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s stepson and the most influ- 
ential of his immediate followers. Qunawi 
did not write a full commentary on the 
Fusis al-hikam, but his relatively short trea- 
tise, al-Fukuk or Fakk al-khutim, explains 
the meaning of the chapter headings of the 
Fusus and influenced practically all the 
commentators. Jandi wrote the earliest de- 
tailed commentary on the Fustis, and his 
commentary was to surpass even his mas- 
ter’s al-Fukak in influence. In its introduc- 
tion, Jandi tells us how he began studying 
the text with Qunawi. While Qinawi was in 
the process of explaining the preface, Jandi 
was overcome by a spiritual state through 
which he came to know the meaning of the 
book from beginning to end. He told 
Qtnawi about this, who replied that he had 
experienced the same thing when Ibn 
al-‘Arabi had begun explaining the work to 
him.®* By telling us this anecdote Jandi no 
doubt wants us to understand that his expla- 
nation of the Fusiis is connected to the 
work’s spiritual origin and is not simply a 
transmission of Qunawi’s teachings. 
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Table 4 The Two Hands According to Jandi 
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Jandi discusses the two hands of God 
while commenting upon the passage from 
the Fuss al-hikam quoted above. Charac- 
teristically, he develops Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
themes in great detail. Later commentators 
who borrow material from him usually ab- 
breviate his words, and we will refrain from 
translating everything he has to say about 
this passage. 

Jandi begins his discussion by going 
back to the deepest roots of polarity in the 
Real. The Divine Essence, he points out, is 
utterly “nondelimited” (mutlaq). It is so free 
of limitations that we cannot limit It by say- 
ing that It is free of limitations. In other 
words, God’s utter freedom demands that 
He be able to assume all constraints, while 
not being delimited or defined by them. 
This is a theme of Chapter 3 of the Fusis 
al-hikam, which begins with the words, “In 
the view of the People of the Realities, de- 
claring the incomparability of the Divine 
Side is identical with definition and de- 
limitation.” If we say that God is incom- 
parable in any restricted sense, we are 
claiming that He cannot be similar. This is 
to remain blind to one-half of the divine 
message. “In the same way,” says Ibn 


First Entification 
entification 
delimitation 
manyness 
receptivity 
lastness 
manifestation 
good pleasure 
beauty 
gentleness 
[visible] 
finitude 
expansion 
giving 

lifting up 
hope 
expansion 
intimacy 
density 
nature 
attributes of the cosmos 


al-‘Arabi, “he who declares Him similar 
without declaring Him incomparable has de- 
limited and defined Him and has not known 
Him.”” 

Qiunawi and his followers commonly re- 
fer to God’s utter nondelimitation as His 
“nonentification” (/a@ ta‘ayyun). The term 
indicates that He cannot be identified with 
any defined and determined entity.“ As we 
have seen on more than one occasion, God 
in Himself is “no thing” (ld shay’) or no 
entity, since His Reality transcends and em- 
braces all things, all entities. Hence, His 
Essence is “nonentified.” But in respect of 
the fact that the Real can be called “God” in 
contrast to the cosmos, He is nondelimited 
in a sense that is opposed to delimitation. 
He is one specific, nondelimited reality, 
while the cosmos is a completely different, 
delimited reality. From this point of view, 
God is known as the First Entification or the 
Breath of the All-merciful. At issue is but a 
single Being, but the two points of view in 
respect of which Being can be considered 
allow us to distinguish between the Divine 
Essence (Nonentification) and God (the 
First Entification), or between the unname- 
able and nameable Taos. This is the root of 
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all duality and polarity, as Jandi explains. 
In what follows, the text of the Fusus 
al-hikam is printed in italics: 


God described Himself as manifest and 
nonmanifest. . .. God called these two attrib- 
utes the “two hands” through which He 
turned toward creating the perfect human be- 
ing, since he brings together the realities and 
individuals of the cosmos... . 

The essential nondelimitation worthy of 
the Essence does not stand opposed to de- 
limitation and definition. No, this non- 
delimitation means that He is not delimited 
by the delimitation that is a nondelimitation 
set up in opposition to delimitation. Hence 
the Essence is nondelimited in respect of both 
delimitation and nondelimitation. For in It- 
self, the Essence combines both of these, 
while not being delimited by either. On the 
contrary, It is nondelimited in respect to both 
points of view. In this station there is no 
tongue, no property, no name, no attribute— 
only sheer stupefaction and utter muteness. 

Through the First Entification . . . there 
comes to be entified for the Nondelimited En- 
tity an entification and a nonentification, a 
nondelimitation and a delimitation, a oneness 
and a manyness, an activity and a receptivity. 
Hence, through the First Entification, the es- 
sential relationships become..entified. These 
are firstnéss, Iastness, nonmanifestation, and 
manifestation. 


Jandi makes here the point that was 
stressed at the beginning of chapter 2: In 
Himself, God is incomparable. But Jandi 
adds a subtle nuance to which I did not re- 
fer: This initial divine incomparability is so 
utterly absolute that it makes the Essence 
incomparable with incomparability. Hence 
nothing prevents Him from being similar. 
Then, inasmuch as we know God, we can 
perceive Him as both incomparable and 
similar. Note in the above the correlations 
Jandi draws between attributes: activity or 
yang corresponds to nonentification, non- 
delimitation, and oneness. Receptivity or 
yin corresponds to entification, delimita- 
tion, and manyness. 

In continuing his explanation, Jandi 
clearly differentiates between the two basic 
levels of considering the Real: (1) the Entity 
or Essence Itself, which is incomparable 


with both incomparability and similarity; 
and (2) the First Entification, which em- 
braces the two attributes of (a) incom- 
parability, and (b) similarity. In the process 
of saying this, Jandi correlates yang and yin 
with the names of majesty and beauty. 


‘es 


In respect of tHe Entity, He cannot be con- 
sidered in terms of entification or nonentifica- 
tion. He is neither first, nor last, nor non- 
manifest, nor manifest. To ascribe these 
relationships to Him is not more worthy and 
fitting than not to ascribe them. 

In respect of His nondelimitation, God is 
Nonmanifest. The [fact that He is] Non- 
manifest means that through the inac- 
cessibility of His Wnseen, He cannot be en- 
compassed. He does not enter into the finite, 
nor does He have a beginning. Hence He pos- 
sesses majesty. 

In respect of His entification, He is mani- 
fest and beautiful, since all things go back to 
Him and support themselves through Him, 
for He is the origin of all entifications. .. . 

Hence duality becomes manifest through 
the First Entification in the Entity who is One 
through true oneness. In respect of the Pres- 
ence of His Majesty, He displays severity to 
the entities of the “others.” He is wrathful 
against them through the jealousy of Unity. 
However, in respect of the entification, He 
gives His good pleasure to every receptive at- 
tribute that brings about entification and ev- 
ery entified thing that receives, the attribute. 
This is a good pleasure singled out specifi- 
cally for the specific characteristics of the 


ay things. 


As pointed out in the previous chapter, 


jealousy (ghayra) is a quality that appears in 
relationship to the “other” (ghayr).” The di- 
vine majesty and wrath look at the others 
and annihilate them, since God’s incom- 
parability does not allow anything else to 
exist. There is none real but the Real. Ev- 
erything else is unreal, evanescent, nonexis- 
tent. However, the divine beauty, mercy, 
and good pleasure look at the other and af- 
firm it. God is similar to all things and pre- 
sent in them. Hence He bestows upon them 
a certain reality. His love and concern pre- 
serve and protect the creatures. The inter- 
play between these two attributes, these two 
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hands of God, keeps the universe in con- 
stant movement and transmutation. At every 
instant wrath destroys the others, and at ev- 
ery instant mercy recreates them. 


These two hands possess contraction and 
expansion, giving and withholding, lifting up 
and putting down. In keeping with them He 
brought us into existence possessing fear and 
hope, expansion and contraction, awe and in- 
timacy. We have awe of His majesty and feel 
intimate with His beauty. We fear His wrath 
and hope for His good pleasure. Hence the 
properties of the duality mentioned in the two 
hands became manifest within us, just as the 
Prophet said in the hadith, “He created Adam 
with His two hands.” . . . 

For the same reason, “God kneaded the 
clay of Adam with His two hands for forty 
days.” In other words, our Lord—blessed 
and exalted is He—disclosed Himself in His 
own form. In keeping with that form, He cre- 
ated Adam and kneaded his clay with His two 
blessed hands. Then, through the blessing of 
His universal, all-comprehensive, divine at- 
tentiveness, the clay fermented and became 
mature through the mystery of the unity of 
the essential, divine comprehension of the 
two hands. Finally His blessed form appeared 
and became manifest in Adam’s clay in the 
“best stature” [95:4] and the most perfect bal- 
ance and design. Hence all the realities— 
both the majestic and severe and the beautiful 
and gentle—became manifest within him, 
and through them he became perfect. Within 
him is the mystery of nondelimitation and de- 
limitation, entification and nonentification. 
Hence he is the most perfect, the most com- 
prehensive, and the most complete engen- 
dered thing. As locus of manifestation, he is 
the most excellent, the widest, and the most 
inclusive... . 

God brought His two hands together in 
Adam . . . [otherwise] he would not have 
been a vicegerent. This is because perfection 
lies in the unity of comprehending all things. 
In addition, all perfections flow forth from 
the unity of comprehending these two blessed 
divine hands. Hence the perfections that rise 
up from the two hands must be brought to- 
gether in Adam while being multiplied. For 
the all-comprehensive unitary condition re- 
sults in the fact that every reality of the two 
hands becomes manifest in him who compre- 
hends all things through the condition of all- 
comprehensiveness. 


This explains why Iblis, who was part of 
the cosmos, was called to task for failing to 
prostrate himself before Adam: Incumbent 
upon every one of the spiritual powers and 
the natural powers, whether altogether or sin- 
gly, are yielding, submission, obedience, and 
entrance under the command of him who pos- 
sesses the all-comprehensiveness of the two 
hands. For the two hands grasp the world of 
subtle spirits and the world of dense nature, 
and Iblis dweils in one of these worlds. 

Iblis’s reality contradicts the reality of 
Adam both in reality and nature, since the re- 
ality of Adam is the manifest form of the 
unity of the all-comprehensiveness of every- 
thing brought together by God and the engen- 
dered world. God brought His two hands to- 
gether in Adam only because humanness is a 
reality requiring equilibrium [i‘tida/] and the 
perfection of bringing together both entifica- 
tion and nondelimitation, both manyness and 
oneness, and the lack of constriction by any 
particular entification. In contrast the reality 
of fblis is the form of disequilibrium through 
entification and being veiled. Iblis becomes 
defined by the particular ego [al-andniyyat al- 
juz iyya]. He is delimited by seeking exalta- 
tion, claiming eminence, manifesting self, 
and rising up against the reality of the One 
Entity. For entification conceals [kufr] the 
One Entity, veils It, and rises up against It. 
This reality requires a fiery separation that 
rises up against the other elements. 


God in Himself is “no thing,” since each 
thing has delimited and defined characteris- 
tics that make it into a thing as distinct from 
other things. But God is the all-comprehen- 
sive reality, the coincidence of opposites, in 
whom all characteristics are found. Human 
beings are created in God’s form, so they 
bring together all the divine attributes. Each 
of them is the “all-comprehensive engen- 
dered thing.” Human perfection involves 
actualizing all these attributes such that 
none dominates over any other. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi refers to this perfection as the 
“station of no station.” Each “station” is 
delimited and defined by certain attributes, 
but the perfect human being is free of all 
delimitations and definitions. This is the 
perfection of Adam, created with both 
hands. He thereby combines the perfection 
of nonentification, or not being any thing to 
the exclusion of any other thing, and en- 
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tification, or possessing all attributes. In 
contrast, Iblis represents delimitation, defi- 
nition, constriction, entification. He is 
“some thing,” and he wants to keep that 
thingness as his own. “I am better than he” 
(38:76), says Iblis, thereby claiming emi- 
nence and specificity for himself. Hence he 
proves that he is an “unbeliever” (kdfir), 
that is—in the literal sense of the term— 
“one who conceals.” What is he concealing 
but the nondelimitation and nonentification 
of the Real?*' But the perfect human being 
is utter servant, completely surrendered to 
the Real. He makes no claims, since he has 
nothing of his own. And having nothing of 
his own is precisely his perfection, for it al- 
lows him to be “no thing,” just as God is no 
thing. Therefore he stands in the station of 
no station. All this Jandi finds implied al- 
ready in the fact that God created Iblis from 
fire. 


Fire is the form of elemental disequilib- 
rium through entification. The entification 
rises up against that which is entified within 
it. It oversteps its bounds and conceals [kufr] 
it. In other words, it covers [sitr}] it. But this 
entification has no fixity, since the light of 
the Entity that is entified within the veil-sub- 
stance of each entification tears it away and 
consumes it in fire. 

It is appropriate for the entification to be 
cursed, driven away, and negated from the 
face of the Entity entified within it. For 
through and in itself the entification is a veil 
in one respect over Him who is entified, even 
if it points to Him in another respect. When 
people witness the fact that something else 
lies beyond the entification and that the en- 
tification derives from that something, they 
witness the Reality through the veil. But 
those who witness nothing but the veil-sub- 
stance of the entification become veiled by it. 

The entification is a veil over itself. Hence 
it never sees the Entity that becomes veiled 
by it, just as the image of the viewer im- 
printed within the inward depths of a mirror 
does not become manifest upon the surface of 
a mirror. First the reality of the veil must be 
cursed away from the face of him who is 
veiled. That is why every entification calls 
for an ego through which it is veiled from 
others, from itself, and from the entity of the 
whole through which the whole subsists. . . . 
We alluded to this mystery in our poem, 


Let not the similar shapes veil you 
from Him who takes shape within them, 
while they are coverings. 
Be aware of Him when He appears in any 
locus 
of His manifestation, for in the actual 
situation 
are found display and concealment— 
Like the ocean: Ag ocean from all eternity, 
while the things found in time 
are waves and streams. 


That which is veiled through the entifica- 
tion seeks to be self-ruling and alone through 
its particular entification, since it has no en- 
trance into universality. The divine all-com- 
prehensive unity and the human all-compre- 
hensive unity contradict it and negate it. This 
is the meaning of the fact that the Divine 
Presence and the human presence curse Iblis: 
the particularity of entification acts as a veil 
over the universal, fundamental Entity. But 
entification takes place. And this can happen 
only in respect of domination by one of the 
outwardly manifest parts of Him who is en- 
tified, or that which brings about entification. 
So understand! 

Since God brought the two forms together 
in Adam—the form of the Real and the form 
of creation—he possessed the level of the 
“comprehension of all-comprehensiveness” 
Liam‘ al-jam‘]. This level corresponds to the 
form of God, since the Divine Reality must 
be the unity comprehending all necessary re- 
alities. The necessary realities, demand by 
their very essences the comprehension of all 
engendered realities. It was through this all- 
comprehensiveness that Adam rightly pos- 
sessed the vicegerency.” 


‘Abd al-Razzaq Kashani 


Kashani (d. 736/1335) is one of the most 
famous members of the school of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi. Among his well-known works is 
an esoteric commentary on the Koran, from 
which we will have occasion to quote in 
later chapters. His commentary on the 
Fusts al-hikam was one of the most influ- 
ential. It reflects the teachings of Qinawi 
and Jandi. In fact, he studied the Fusis with 
the latter. In the following, I quote a few 
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particularly relevant sections of his com- 
mentary on the passage discussed above: 


Having shown us the signs of His names 
and attributes within the cosmos, the Real 
placed within us the means to recognize these 
signs. He made us share with the cosmos in 
His attributes, so that we might recognize 
what is within it through what is within our- 
selves. However, it was not possible for the 
cosmos to receive all the Real’s names and 
attributes. For the cosmos is distinguished 
from the Real by the fact that the Real is in- 
herently Necessary while the cosmos is a pos- 
sible thing. Real and cosmos are inseparable 
from what their own realities demand: inde- 
pendence and poverty. Hence thé cosmos re- 
ceives only those effects of the names that are 
appropriate to its poverty and imperfection. 
But through all-comprehensive unity, God 
combined both the Real and the cosmos 
within us. That is why the Shaykh divides the 
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hames and attributes into two kinds. The first 
kind is shared by all three: the Real, us, and 
the cosmos. Hence the Shaykh says, God de- 
scribed Himself as manifest and nonmanifest, 
so He brought the cosmos into existence as a 
world of the unseen and a world of the visi- 
ble, that we might perceive the nonmanifest 
through our unseen dimension and the mani- 
fest through our visible dimension. Both the 
cosmos and the Real are described by the two 
[attributes of manifestation and nonmanifesta- 
tion]. The Shaykh distinguishes between the 
two descriptions by making the cosmos two 
worlds, an unseen world and a visible world, 
since the cosmos does not possess all-com- 
prehensive unity. However, he does not dis- 
tinguish between the description of the Real 
and our description, since he attributes the 
unseen and the visible to us in respect of our 
specific all-comprehensive unity. Hence we 
share in God’s meaning and form, but the 
cosmos does not. 


POLAR ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 
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good pleasure 
beauty 
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QUALITIES POSSESSED BY COSMOS AND HUMAN BEINGS VIS-A-VIS GOD 
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receptivity 

hope 

fear 
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QUALITIES OF GOD VIS-A-VIS VICEGERENT 


nonmanifestation 
Giver of vicegerency 
Lord 


manifestation 
vicegerent 
servant 


QUALITIES OF VICEGERENT VIS-A-VIS THE COSMOS 


all-comprehensiveness 
lord 

spirit 

unseen 


[dispersion] 
servant 
form 
visible 
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As for the second kind of names and at- 
tributes, here the Shaykh makes us equal to 
the cosmos. In contradistinction to every ac- 
tive attribute belonging solely to God, he spe- 
cifies an attribute receptive toward activity 
shared by us and the cosmos. Hence he says, 
He described Himself through good pleasure 
and wrath, and He brought the cosmos into 
existence possessing fear and hope. Fear is a 
reception of activity and effects from the ef- 
fectivity of wrath; through it we know His 
wrath. So also is hope in contrast to good 
pleasure. That is why the Shaykh says, We 
fear His wrath and hope for His good pleas- 
ure. 

Then he says, He described Himself as 
beautiful and possessing majesty, so He 
brought us into existence having awe and in- 
timacy. This is because awe is a reception of 
activity from the attribute of majesty. 
Through it we know His tremendousness and 
His majesty. In the same way, intimacy is the 
counterpart of beauty. Hence He made us ac- 
cord with His attributes in one respect and 
with the attributes of the cosmos in another 
respect... . 

God called these two attributes, that is, 
the polar qualities that He possesses, such as 
manifestation and nonmanifestation, good 
pleasure and wrath, beauty and majesty, the 
“two hands” through which He turned to- 
ward creating the perfect human being. 

His words, since he brings together the 
realities and individuals of the cosmos, let us 
know that while the perfect human being is 
equal to the cosmos in his realities and indi- 
viduals, he is singled out from the cosmos 
through the unitary all-comprehensiveness. 
By means of this all-comprehensiveness the 
individuals of the cosmos are unified. In the 
same way, the four elements are unified 
through composition, the qualities of the ele- 
ments {i.e., wetness, dryness, heat, and cold] 
are unified through the [human] constitution, 
and the {human] form is unified through those 
powers of the cosmos known as “proportion- 
ing.” Hence this form has the preparedness to 
receive the spirit that was blown into it.” 

Through all this the perfect human being 
becomes worthy of the vicegerency. For the 
vicegerent must have affinities with Him who 
makes him a vicegerent in order that he may 
know His attributes and names and convey 
His command to the one in his charge. He 
must have affinities with the one in his charge 
in order that he may know it through its at- 
tributes and names and put the command into 
effect as is worthy of its individuals. Hence 


the vicegerent has affinities with the Real 
through his spirit and his all-compre- 
hensive unity, while he shares with the 
cosmos through his form, the parts of his ex- 
istence, and his individuals. 

Therefore the vicegerent is the servant of 
God, the lord of the cosmos. His form, which 
derives from the cosmos, is visible, while his 
spirit is unseen. His lordship derives from his 
unseen dimension. That is why the Shaykh 
says, 

Hence the cosmos is visible, while the 
vicegerent is unseen, since, in respect of his 
form, he is included in the cosmos, but in 
respect of his meaning, he is the vicegerent of 
God, the lord and sultan of the world... . 

God brought His two hands together in 
Adam only to give him eminence. That is why 
He said to Iblis, “What prevented you from 
prostrating yourself before him whom I cre- 
ated with my two hands?” The Shaykh has 
mentioned that the two polar attributes are the 
two hands of God through which He turned 
toward the creation of the perfect human be- 
ing. He has also given examples of polar at- 
tributes of God that share in the fact that they 
exercise effects, so they are polar giving 
hands. He has alluded to the fact that the at- 
tributes of the cosmos are polar, sharing in 
the fact that they receive activity. Hence they 
are hands that receive and take. He has made 
us equal in these attributes with the cosmos. 
Hence he now wants to establish that we have 
also been given eminence, since God has 
brought together [in us] the two hands that 
are polar in giving and in receiving. For God 
has two polar hands that give, like good 
pleasure and wrath, as well as polar hands 
that take and receive. Look at His words, 
“Do they not know that God is He who re- 
ceives repentance from His servants and takes 
the free will offerings?” [9:104). 

That is why He rebuked and blamed Iblis 
for failing to prostrate himself before Adam. 
For Iblis saw in Adam those attributes of the 
cosmos, such as fear and hope, that receive 
activity, but he did not see the active attrib- 
utes. Moreover, Iblis did not recognize that 
the receptive attributes also belong to God, 
since they pertain to the preparedness that is 
effused through the Most Holy Effusion. 


The Most Holy Effusion (al-fayd al- 
aqdas) is the state of the immutable entities 
as they are known by God “before” they en- 
ter into the created world. The Holy Effu- 
sion (al-fayd al-muqaddas) is then the self- 
disclosure of God in the cosmos whereby 
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He makes the immutable entities manifest. 
In terms more familiar to Islamic theology, 
one could say that the Most Holy Effusion 
refers to the things as they are known by 
God for all eternity, while the Holy Effu- 
sion refers to their actual appearance in the 
cosmos as creatures.“ Hence Kashani is 
saying that the Most Holy Effusion, which 
is God’s knowledge of the cosmos, is a re- 
ceptive reality and the source of all recep- 
tivity in the cosmos. We have already met 
this idea in Farghani’s discussion of the 
Oneness of Being and the Manyness of 
Knowledge. 


This refers only to the fact that he brings 
together the two forms, the form of the 
cosmos and the form of the Real, and these 
are the two hands of the Real. In other 
words, just as the polar, giving attributes are 
the two hands of the Real, so also the giving 
hands and the receiving and taking hands are 
also two polar hands of God. If Adam did not 
possess those receptive attributes, he would 
not have known God through all His names, 
nor would he have worshiped Him by them.* 


Table 6 The Two Hands According to Qaysari 


Dawid Qaysari 


Sharaf al-Din Dawtid Qaysari (d. 751/1350) 
studied the Fusis al-hikam with Kashani. 
Thus his commentary represents the third in 
a direct line going back to Ibn al-‘Arabi 
through Kashani, Jandi, and Qiinawi. In ex- 
plaining the above passage, Qaysari brings 
out rather clearly the different types of rela- 
tionship implied in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s discus- 
sion: 


He brought the cosmos into existence pos- 
sessing fear and hope: We fear His wrath and 
hope for His good pleasure. Here the Shaykh 
mentions the concomitants of good pleasure 
and wrath, which are fear and hope. He did 
not say, “He brought us into existence pos- 
sessing good pleasure and wrath,” even 
though we are described by these two attrib- 
utes. Thereby he wanted to stress his first 
point, which is to explain the interrelationship 
between the Real and the cosmos, since the 
two kinds of attributes—the active and the re- 
ceptive toward activity—demand each other. 


Here God is active, while the servants 
are receptive. But activity cannot exist with- 


CONTRARY ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


beauty majesty 
gentleness severity 
mercy inaccessibility, greatness, hiddenness 


QUALITIES PERTAINING TO REAL VIS-A-VIS COSMOS 


active receptive 
good pleasure hope 
wrath fear 
beauty intimacy 
majesty awe 


CONTRARY ATTRIBUTES OF HUMAN ALL-COMPREHENSIVENESS 


a 


right hand left hand 

form of the Real form of the cosmos 

activity receptivity 

making manifest becoming a locus of manifestation 
Lordship servanthood 
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out receptivity, and vice versa. Through 
hope and fear we react to the divine activ- 
ity, but at the same time, through our reac- 
tion the divine attributes of good pleasure 
and wrath gain their reality. 


He described Himself as beautiful and 
possessing majesty, so He brought us into ex- 
istence having awe and intimacy. And so it 
goes with everything which is attributed to 
Him and by which He is named. By “beauti- 
ful” are meant the attributes of beauty, which 
are those attributes connected to gentleness 
and mercy. By “majesty” are meant those at- 
tributes connected to severity, inaccessibility, 
greatness, and hiddenness. He brought us 
into existence having awe and intimacy. This 
is an example which brings together both 
points he is making, the explanation of inter- 
relationship [between the Real and the 
cosmos} and the fact that the human being 
was created upon His form. This can be ex- 
plained as follows: 

“Awe” can be considered an active attri- 
bute. Thus it is said, “The sultan is awe-inspir- 
ing.” In other words, people sense his tremen- 


he is saying that since the human being brings 
together all the immutable entities through his 
own immutable entity and all the externally 
existent things through his own external en- 
tity, he possesses all-comprehensive unity, 
both in knowledge and external entity... . 
Hence the cosmos is visible, while the 
vicegerent is unseen. In other words, the 
cosmos is manifest while the vicegerent is 
nonmanifest. He \oplied the term manifest to 
the cosmos, even though some of it—like the 
world of disengaged spirits—is unseen, only 
figuratively, as one applies the name of the 
part to the whole. What he means by 
“cosmos” here is the spiritual and corporeal 
macrocosm, since it is the form of the human 
reality, a reality that is unseen. And since the 
perfect human being is a locus of manifesta- 
tion for the perfections of this reality, a vice- 
gerent, and a governor of the cosmos, he 
made him “unseen” in respect of his reality, 
which always remains in the unseen, even if 
the vicegerent exists in the external realm. 


Here Qaysari points to basic Islamic 


dousness in their hearts. Awe can also be teachings on the role of the vicegerent in the 


considered a receptive attribute. Thus it is said, 
“Awe of the sultan”—alarm and wonder—“fell 
into my heart.” The same thing can be said 
conceming intimacy in respect to him who is 


cosmos. In short, the integrated and realized 
microcosm plays an active role in relation- 
ship to the macrocosm, which is always dis- 


greater in rank than you and him who is lower persed and differentiated. The perfect hu- 


in rank. The first demands the reception of ac- man being is the “bridge” between God and 
tivity, while the second demands activity, since the world, whereby God governs and con- 
intimacy is the removal of alarm and awe. In trols the cosmos. But all this, as we saw in 
the first case, the possessor of the higher level the previous chapter, depends’ upon “serv- 
removes the alarm from you, and, in the sec- anthood.” Human beings can represent God 


ond, you remove it from someone else. Awe 
derives from majesty and intimacy derives from 
beauty... . 

God called these two attributes—majesty 


in the world and govern the macrocosm on 
His behalf only if they have first submitted 
to His will and follow His command at ev- 


and beauty—the “two hands” meta- ery level of their own multi-leveled selves. 
phorically, since through them the divine acts Such perfected human beings have achieved 
are completed and Lordship becomes mani- an inner oneness with God. Their spiritual 
fest. In the same way, through his hands a dimensions have been integrated into the 
human being is able to give and receive, and “Divine Breath” from which they arose, 
hence his acts are completed through his their souls are willing instruments for the 
hands. Through which He turned toward cre- spirits, while their bodies are corpses in the 


ating the perfect human being, since he 
brings together the realities and individuals 
of the cosmos, . . . The human being brings 
together the cosmos’s “realities,” which are 


hand of the soul (to use the Sufi analogy for 
the proper relationship between a disciple 
and his spiritual master). The “reality” of 


the loci of manifestation for all the attributes such a person is his or her innermost dimen- 
of beauty and majesty. These realities are the sion, somehow not different from God. In 
immutable entities of the cosmos. As for the virtue of that reality, the perfect human be- 
“individuals,” the Shaykh means the existent ing governs everything in the macrocosm. 


things found in the external realm. It is as if 


In continuing his interpretation of this 
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passage, Qaysart explains Ibn al-“Arabi’s 
understanding of the “two hands” in terms 
of active and receptive names of God. The 
“presence of a thing” as used in this passage 
means realm or domain and, more specifi- 
cally, everything in existence defined by the 
accompanying attribute. Thus the ‘Presence 
of Lordship” designates the realm of God’s 
controlling activity inasmuch as He is Lord 
of all worlds, while the ‘Presence of Serv- 
anthood” designates the cosmos inasmuch 
as it is controlled by God. As the Koran 
says, “There is nothing in the heavens and 
the earth which does not come to the All- 
merciful as a servant” (19:93). The point 
that is especially significant here is that the 
relationship between God and the cosmos is 
described in terms of Lord/servant, which is 
seen as equivalent, as indicated above, with 
active/receptive or yang/yin. 


God said to Iblis, “What prevented you 
from prostrating yourself before him whom | 
created with My two hands?” This refers only 
to the fact that he brings together the two 
forms, the form of the cosmos, the engen- 
dered realities, and the form of the Real, the 
divine realities. And these are the two hands 
of the Real. He made the cosmos the “hand of 
the Real” only because it is the locus of mani- 
festation for His names and attributes. Thus 
he called the attributes of beauty and majesty 
“the two hands,” as already mentioned. But 
here he calls the two forms “the two hands” 
in order to remind us that there is no differ- 
ence between the two forms in reality, except 
in respect of [the activity of] making manifest 
and [the receptivity of] becoming a locus of 
manifestation. Moreover, since the active and 
receptive are in reality a single thing that be- 
comes manifest sometimes in the form of ac- 
tivity and sometimes in the form of recep- 
tivity, He called them “two hands.” The right 
hand represents the active forms connected to 
the Presence of Lordship. The left hand rep- 
resents the receptive forms connected to the 
Presence of Servanthood... . 

But Iblis was a part of the cosmos. He had 
not actualized this all-comprehensiveness, since 
he is the locus of manifestation for the name 
“Misguider.” This name is one of the names 
included in the name Allah, for which Adam is 
the locus of manifestation. Hence Iblis did not 
comprehend all the names and realities.” 


Sadr al-Din Qunawi 


Many other explanations of this passage 
could be quoted from commentators on the 
Fusis al-hikam. But the above passages are 
sufficient to illustrate that yin/yang thinking 
comes naturally to the Muslim authorities 
who speak for intellectual Sufism. Instead 
of continuing with this survey of Fusis 
commentaries, I turn to two extremely in- 
fluential authors of Ibn al-“Arabi’s school 
who did not write commentaries on the 
Fusus.™ 

Qiinawi explains the meaning of God’s 
two hands in a number of works. In Sharh 
al-hadith, he discusses the verse that tells us 
that the whole earth will be God’s handful 
and the heavens will be held in His right 
hand. The earth is in God’s left hand be- 
cause “the world of the elements and every- 
thing that becomes compounded and is born 
from them” pertains to the left side. The 
Companions of the Left will be grasped by 
this hand in the next world, since they will 
not have ascended to the spiritual domain. 


What dominates over the world of the ele- 
ments—which is held in the mentioned hand- 
ful—is opacity, darkness, and density. Therefore 
God attributed the wretched to it. For the 
wretched are dominated by the specific char- 
acteristics of composition and density. The 
Messenger alluded to this when he said, “The 
thickness of the unbeliever’s skin on the Day 
of Resurrection will be a three-day’s jour- 
ney.”*? God called attention to it with His 
words, “No indeed, but the book of the un- 
godly is in Sijjin” [83:7]. Sijjin is the low 
world that is attributed to the hand known as 
the “handful” and the “left hand.” Conceming 
the Companions of the Right, God says, “No 
indeed, the book of the lovingly kind is in the 
high realms” [83:18]. This is like His words, 
“The heavens are rolled up in His right hand” 
[39:67]. 

The secret of the fact that the lovingly 
kind and their book are in the high realms is 
that the parts of their dense configuration and 
their natural, constitutional faculties become 
transubstantiated, purified, and transmuted 
through sanctification and purification— 
which are achieved by means of knowledge, 
works, and adornment with praiseworthy at- 
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Table 7 The Two Hand(ful)s According to Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi 


right hand 
heavens 

spirits 

subtlety 

[light] 
[translucence] 
[simplicity] 
Garden 

felicitous 

high world 

unseen 

angels 

meanings (suprasensory things) 
nonmanifest things 
incomparability 
tawhid 


tributes and exalted character traits—into an- 
gelic, fixed, pure faculties and attributes in- 
herent in their souls, which are now at peace 
with God [mutma’inna]. God reported on this 
in explaining the states of souls. He says, 
“Prosperous is he who purifies it” [91:9]. The 
Messenger of God alluded to this in the 
words of his supplication, “O God, give my 
soul its godfearingness and purify it! Thou art 
the best who purifies it!”® 

The state of the wretched is the opposite. 
Their spiritual faculties and attributes have 
been absorbed by their natural faculties. 
Thereby their spiritual substantiality comes to 
nothing, as if it has been transmuted and be- 
come dense. God will bring together the de- 
composed parts of their bodies and their natu- 
ral configuration, which have been colored by 
the properties of their corrupt beliefs and 
opinions, their ruinous acts, and their blame- 
worthy character traits while they subsisted 
for long years in this configuration and 
abode. He will recompose them in the config- 
uration of the afterlife. Then without doubt 
through all this they will reach a situation that 
requires that the thickness of the bodily skin 
of one of them will be a three-days’ jour- 
ney—in contrast to what I indicated concern- 
ing the state of the lovingly kind. 

This is why it has been reported concern- 
ing the configuration in the Garden that the 
inhabitants will become manifest in a single 
moment in numerous palaces. They will take 
pleasure in every group of their families and 
move back and forth in whatever forms suit 
their appetites. This takes place only because 


left hand 

earth 

bodily things, Nature, elements 
density 
darkness 
opacity 
composition 
Fire 

wretched 

low world 
visible 

natural bodies 
forms 

manifest things 
similarity 
associating others with God 


‘ 


of what we mentioned: The parts of their 
dense configuration have been absorbed into 
the subtle realities of their substances and col- 
ored by their attributes. The characteristics of 
their souls and their spiritual faculties have 
dominated over the faculties of their natural 
constitutions. They have become like angels: 
They become manifest in any form they wish.*! 


In his commentary on the opening chap- 
ter of the Koran, Qunawi mentions the two 
hands in the context of describing the nature 
of human perfection. The fundamental dif- 
ference between a human being and any 
other engendered thing is that a human 
manifests all the divine names, while any- . 
thing else is limited to acting as a locus of 
manifestation for some of the names. A hu- 
man being is total, while everything else is 
partial. A human being stands at the center 
of the circle of existence, while other crea- 
tures stand at the periphery. 

In explaining the meaning of the words 
of Koran 1:4, “Thee alone do we serve” (or 
“worship”), Quinawi points out that all 
things serve and worship God, since, as the 
Koran puts it, “None is there in the heavens 
and the earth that comes not to the All-mer- 
ciful as a servant” (19:93). But non—human 
beings serve only the specific name or 
names that act as their Lords. In contrast, 
human beings—at least in the case of per- 
fect humans—serve not specific names but 
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the universal, all- -comprehensive name 
Allah, since God created them in the form 
of that name. 


The tree rooted in the Divine Presence has 
branches. These branches are able to carry 
what comes to them to the extent that each of 
them is permeated by a share of the mystery of 
the reality of Allah. This share derives from 
the permeation of the essences of all things 
by the All-holy Essence. These branches are 
the divine names, and the root permeates the 
essences of all things through the fact that the 
Essence’s self-disclosure permeates the levels 
of Its names in keeping with what the level of 
each of these names requires. That is why we 
have said on more than one occasion, “In one 
respect each name is the same as the Named, 
and in another respect it is other than It,” 


Each name, such as Alive, Knowing, 
Desiring, and Powerful, manifests some- 
thing of the reality of Allah, the absolutely 
Real. To the extent that the reality of the 
Knowing corresponds to the absolutely 
Real, the Knowing discloses the Real’s Es- 
sence and is identical with the Real. But to 
the extent that the Knowing fails to corre- 
spond to the absolutely Real, something of 
the Real escapes it. Each branch of the Root 
is thus identical with the Root and different 
from the Root at one and the same time. 
Then each branch is connected to the crea- 
tures found in the cosmos. Some creatures 
manifest life, some knowledge, some 
power, some desire, and so on, while, of 
course, most creatures manifest several 
names at once. But when a certain name 
dominates over the nature of a thing, that 
name becomes the thing’s “kibla,” the di- 
rection toward which the thing renders its 
service and worship. 


Each name of the Real causes the mani- 
festation of one of the kinds in the cosmos, so 
the name is that kind’s kibla. One name 
makes the spirits manifest, another causes the 
relatively simple forms to become manifest, 
and still another brings the natures and com- 
pound things into manifestation. Likewise 
each of the three children becomes manifest 
through a specific name. That name is desig- 
nated by the level in which it becomes mani- 
fest, or rather, by the state of the locus of 


manifestation and its inherent, unmade pre- 
paredness.® After that, the name becomes the 
thing’s kibla in its attention and worship. It 
knows the Real only in this respect, and the 
Real supports it only from this presence. The 
thing takes a share from the nondelimited 
form of the Presence to the extent of the rela- 
tionship of that name to the actuality that 
comprehends the levels of all the names and 
attributes. 


The “nondelimited form of the Presence” 
is that created thing which manifests God as 
such. In other words, it is the perfect human 
being, the “all-comprehensive engendered 
thing” (al-kawn al-jami') discussed earlier. 
Allah is the “all-comprehensive name” (al- 
ism al-jami'), since the reality to which this 
name refers—the absolutely Real—compre- 
hends the levels of all names and attributes. 
Hence the form of the all-comprehensive 
name, which is the perfect human being, 
manifests all these names and attributes. 
Each partial creature shares in the totality 
that is the perfect human being only to the 
extent that the name which it manifests par- 
ticipates in the all-comprehensive name. 
The Knowing manifests Allah to one de- 
gree, the Forgiving to a lesser degree, and 
the Avenger to a still lesser degree. Hence 
those creatures who manifest the Knowing 
correspond more closely to the Real than 
those who manifest the Avenger. 

Having introduced the question of how 
different creatures manifest in different de- 
grees the Divine Presence (the Reality des- 
ignated by the name Allah), Qunawi turns 
to the question of how the perfect human 
being manifests all the names of God. Here 
he interprets God’s two hands as referring 
to the two basic dimensions of human all- 
comprehensiveness: the visible and the in- 
visible, or the corporeal and the spiritual. 


As for the human being, the manifestation 
of his form depends upon God’s turning to- 
ward him totally when He brings him into ex- 
istence. [t depends upon the “two hands,” as 
God has reported. One of these two hands 
holds the unseen, while the other holds the 

. visible. From the one become manifest the 
holy spirits, from the other Nature, bodily 
things, and forms. That is why human beings 
bring together the knowledge of all the names 
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and are colored by the property of their pres- 
ences. They are the most comprehensive of 
those things that were singled out for forms 
and possess the attribute of manifestation. 
They are also the most comprehensive of 
those things that were singled out for the non- 
manifest things—such as spirits, which pos- 
sess the attribute of unscenness and hidden- 
ness. Hence human beings are not delimited 
by a station that would constrict them in the 
way the angcls are constricted. God alludes to 
the angels’ constriction with His words, 
“None of us there is but has a known station” 
[37:164]. Nor are human beings restricted as 
natural bodies are restricted. 


After discussing the nature of human 
perfection, Qunawi turns to teachings devel- 
oped in detail by Ibn al-‘Arabt, although the 
principles were already well known. In 
brief, Ibn al-“Arabi presented a complex 
psychology of “sanctity” (walaya), the state 
of being a “friend” (wali) of God. There is 
not one kind of friend, but a vast number of 
types, conveniently summarized by the 
ninety-nine names of God. Each name des- 
ignates a particular quality of the absolutely 
Real, and each quality can dominate a fully 
developed human personality. Then the per- 
son manifests through his or her human per- 
fection that divine quality more than any 
other. The basic nature of the person is de- 
lineated by names such as Servant of the 
Knowing, Servant of the Forgiving, and 
Servant of the Majestic. Kashani provides a 
description of ninety-nine human types 
among the friends of God, cach of whom is 
a servant of a specific name.* The accounts 
of the prophets whom the prophet Muham- 
mad met during his night journey need to be 
understood in a similar way. Each prophet 
manifests certain divine qualities, qualities 
which in turn are manifested through the ce- 
lestial spheres. Hence these prophets are as- 
sociated with those spheres, but they are not 
“located” there. Islamic astrology is based 
precisely upon such qualitative correspon- 
dences between God, the macrocosm, and 
human beings. 

Next Qunawi turns to the manner in 
which the two basic dimensions of the hu- 
man being designated by the term “two 
hands” interrelate so that three basic human 


types come into existence. Some people are 
dominated by the spiritual (the right hand), 
some by the corporeal (the left hand), and 
some establish a perfect balance between 
the two. 


Another coming together is actualized be- 
tween these spiritual and suprasensory consti- 
tutions and the ‘natural constitutions. This 
coming together has diverse properties that 
can be classified in three kinds: 

The first kind is specific to those people 
whose spiritual properties dominate over their 
natural properties. In them their natural 
powers are subordinate to their spiritual 
powers. 

A second kind is specific to most people. 
This is the opposite of the first, since their 
spiritual powers and attributes are consumed 
by the property of their natural powers. 

The third kind is specific to perfect human 
beings and any of the Solitaries® whom God 
wills. Their verse is, “He gave everything its 
creation, then guided” [20:50]. So under- 
stand, for this is a station that cannot be ex- 
plained in detail! 


The domination of the names in different 
proportions—or, the differing ways in 
which the two hands interrelate—brings dif- 
ferent degrees of understanding into exist- 
ence. 


To return to our discussion: Because of 
what we mentioned, there becomes manifest 
in keeping with the domination the property 
required by the quality of the dominant level, 
name, or nature. Though the locus is not 
empty of the property of all the names, it is 
ascribed to the one whose ruling authority be- 
comes manifest within it. Hence one person 
declares God’s incomparability, one declares 
His similarity, one brings together incom- 
parability and similarity, one associates 
others with God, one declares His unity, and 
so on.® 

What we mentioned causes the branching 
out of incompatible opinions, diverse states, 
disparate waystations, goals, and atten- 
tivenesses. Those who know the levels of Be- 
ing and the realities of the names will know 
the secret of beliefs, revealed laws, religions, 
and opinions in all their diverse kinds. They 
will know how all these combine and grow 
up.” 
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In short, Qunawi tells us that the inter- 
relationship between the two hands of God 
brings all correlation and polarity in the uni- 
verse into existence. It establishes the fun- 
damental created dualities, such as the un- 
seen and the visible. It also sets up the 
fundamental human perceptions, such as de- 
claring similarity and incomparability. All 
movement, change, and process in the uni- 
verse can be traced back to the two hands. 


Sa‘id al-Din Farghani 


Qunawi’s student Farghani mentions 
God’s two hands while explaining the na- 
ture of the Breath of the All-merciful. God 
speaks, and within His Breath become man- 
ifest the existential words that are the crea- 
tures of the universe. The Breath itself is a 
single breath, yet it can be considered at 
several levels. For example, it may be seen 
as identical with the Breather, as the 
Breather’s exhalation, as the Breather’s ar- 
ticulated speech in which many words are 
made distinct, or as individual words mak- 
ing up a coherent sentence. Each level rep- 
resents one of the worlds which make up 
the cosmos. The All-merciful Breath is 
sometimes called the “First Entification,” 
that is, the first level of reality within which 
“entities” and things can be discerned, the 
first level where we may properly speak of 
distinct attributes and qualities. Beyond the 
Breath stands the nondelimited Essence, 
also called the “He-ness” (huwiyya) or the 
“Unseen of the Unseen” (ghayb al-ghayb). 
Concerning It nothing positive may be af- 


firmed, since the Real Itself is ‘no thing,” 
just as the highest station of human perfec- 
tion is “no station.” Already in the Breath 
yang and yin are present as the potentialities 
that will bring the cosmos into existence. 


The first thing that becomes entified and 
manifest from the Unseen of the Unseen is 
the Divine, All-merciful Breath. This is one 
reality within which are contained the prop- 
erty of activity [fil] and effectivity [ta thir] as 
well as receptivity [gabul] and receiving acts 
{infi‘al}. Or rather, within it are contained 
God’s names, attributes, and acts. This is to 
say that on the first level—which is identical 
with His true Oneness—the knower, knowl- 
edge, and known, the agent, receptacle, and 
act, are all a single thing, without distinction 
or difference. Then on the second level the 
entity of the All-merciful Breath becomes en- 
tified and manifest from the Unseen of the 
Unseen. 


The All-merciful Breath, at the highest 
level, refers to the potentiality of all mani- 
festation within the Real. At_this level 
God’s “face” is turned toward creation, and 
hence one can speak about the relationships 
that will be established once creation comes 
to exist. Thus, for example, God is the 
Knowing or the Knower, and, as such, He 
knows all things that will come into mani- 
festation. But as long as the things have not 
yet come into manifestation, He knows the 
things within Himself. He Himself is the 
only reality, since nothing else exists. 
Hence the Knower and the known are one, 
while the process of knowing—the “know]- 
edge”—is identical with the Knower and 


Table 8 The Two Hands According to Farghani 


right hand 
activity 
effectivity 
Necessity 

Being 

true oneness 
relative manyness 
mercy of necessity 
simplicity 
subtlety 

heavens 


left hand 
receptivity, receiving effects 
receiving effects 
possibility 
Knowledge 

true manyness 
relative oneness 
[wrath] 
composition 
density 

earth 
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the known. A similar analysis can be made 
of many divine attributes. 

At the next level, which Farghani now 
describes, certain realities can be discerned 
as distinct from the Breath. The first of the 
realities that can be discerned is Being (wu- 
jiid), that is, the Necessary Being which is 
God. He is necessary because He cannot not 
be. As such He is contrasted with all other 
things, which are “possible,” since they 
may or may not be. Being is truly one, 
since It alone truly is. All other things “are” 
to the extent they are given existence by Be- 
ing, much as the sun gives light to every 
illuminated thing. But along with Its One- 
ness, Being possesses a certain relative 
manyness, the Manyness of Knowledge. 


In this second level the first reality and 
presence contained within God’s inclusive 
unity and manifest through and distinct from 
the entity of the All-merciful Breath is the 
Presence of Being. This is called the Presence 
of Necessity, by way of naming a thing by its 
concomitant. To this Presence are ascribed 
true Oneness and relative manyness. Because 
of the true Oneness that is ascribed to it, the 
property of activity and effectivity and all the 
divine names related to this Presence [of ac- 
tivity] are ascribed to it and to all the loci of 
manifestation that are related to it. 


As was mentioned at the end of the pre- 
vious chapter, Being is active because It is 
the source and origin of all the things that 
stem from It. They receive Its rays, much 
like things receive color from light. To 
speak of Necessity is to speak of possibility, 
since the two are inseparable from each 
other in conception. If Necessity is con- 
nected to Being, possibility is connected to 
the multiple objects found in Being’s 
knowledge. Hence we have the distinction 
between the Oneness of Being and the 
Manyness of Knowledge. 

Within God’s knowledge all things are 
known for all eternity. But they do not exist 
in and of themselves, any more than our 
ideas exist outside ourselves. When the 
things exist, their existence is borrowed 
from Being, just as light is but a ray of the 
sun. Once an object of God’s knowledge is 
given existence, it shows its receptivity to- 


ward Being simply by its existence. It does 
not actively possess Being, since sooner or 
later it ceases to exist. In short, at this sec- 
ond level Necessity and possibility set up an 
active/receptive, yang/yin relationship. 


On this second level, as the counterpart of 
this Presence {of Being], the Presence of 
Knowledge connected to possible objects of 
knowledge becomes manifest and distinct. 
This is named the Presence of Possibility, by 
way of naming a thing by the description of 
that which is within it. To this Presence, in 
respect of the possible realities that it con- 
tains, aré ascribed true manyness and rela- 
tive, all-comprehending oneness. Because of 
the intensity of the attribution of manyness to 
it, its dependencies and contents are specific 
to reception, receiving effects, and receiving 
activity. 


True ontological oneness is solely the at- 
tribute of God, the Necessary Being. Such 
oneness is eternal, absolute, and infinite. In 
contrast, manyness is found among the 
things, each of which is changing and lim- 
ited. The One possesses necessarily all per- 
fections as Its own, while each of the many 
things borrows certain perfections for a pe- 
riod of time and then relinquishes them. 
The One lends and the many borrow, the 
One gives and the many receive, heaven be- 
stows and the earth gives birth to the Ten 
Thousand Things. , 

However, in questions of yang/yin rela- 
tionships, or in matters of correlativity such 
as Lord and vassal, there can be no abso- 
lutes. What is active from one point of view 
is receptive from another. If Necessity is ac- 
tive toward possibility, the very fact that 
Necessity cannot be conceived of apart from 
possibility demonstrates that Necessity re- 
ceives effects from possibility. At the outset 
Farghani stated that Necessity is truly one 
and relatively many. To the true oneness 
pertains activity, but to the relative many- 
ness pertains a certain receptivity. An anal- 
ogous thing can be said about possibility. 


Since the Presence of Necessity has the 
property of relative manyness, it possesses a 
kind of reception through receiving the activ- 
ity of the demand and request of the pre- 
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paredness [of created things] and complying 
with what is requested. 


“Preparedness” (isti'ddd) is the specific 
configuration taken by a thing’s possibility 
that makes it receptive to existence in cer- 
tain modes but not in other modes. The di- 
vine effusion of existence is one, but the 
things receive it according to their own spe- 
cific characteristics. As Qunawi puts it, 


The Effusion is one, but the prepared- 
nesses are diverse and disparate. This is like 
fire that comes to naphtha, sulfur, dry wood, 
and green wood. Without doubt, the first and 
quickest to receive ignition and manifestation 
in the form of fire will be the naphtha, then 
the sulfur, then the dry wood, then the green 
wood. When you look carefully at what we 
said, you will see that the cause of the speed 
of naphtha’s reception of ignition before the 
others, then the sulfur, is nothing but the 
strength of the affinity between the constitu- 
tion of naphtha and fire and the fact that they 
share in certain intrinsic qualities.” 


In short, each possible thing within 
God’s knowledge has a specific prepared- 
ness, or specific characteristics through 
which it becomes a receptacle for existence. 
But this preparedness is not simply passive, 
since there can be no absolute yin. By its 
very nature it demands and requests from 
the Real that He irradiate it with His light so 
that it may enter into existence.” Farghani 
continues: 


Since the Presence of the Objects of 
Knowledge and Possibility has the property 
of relative oneness, it possesses effectivity 
and activity through demanding and request- 
ing from the Presence of Necessity. 


Next Farghani considers the Breath of 
the All-merciful as a single unified whole. 
Within it Necessity and possibility are two 
dimensions of the same reality, the two 
hands of God. From this point of view, the 
Breath is a barzakh (isthmus) tying together 
the two sides. It is identical with the inmost 
reality of the perfect human being. It is the 
all-comprehensive reality to which reference 
has already been made. Here the Breath 


may also be viewed as the inmost reality of 
the macrocosm, in which case it is referred 
to as the “Cloud,” within which, according 
to the Prophet, God was found “before He 
created the creatures.””! 


As for the isthmus-like, undifferentiated, 
human presence and the differentiated, Cloud 
presence, these bring together the two pres- 
ences in one respect and separate them in an- 
other respect. They comprise the divine at- 
tributes and the engendered realities and carry 
the self-disclosure of the Breath which brings 
together everything. 

Necessity is one of God’s hands, open 
through mercy. Since this mercy pertains ex- 
clusively to the receptivities of “those who 
are godfearing and pay the alms tax” [7:156], 
this is the right hand. Hence the Presence of 
the Objects of Knowledge and Possibility is 
the other hand. 


Here Farghani’s point can be understood 
by reference to the two basic kinds of mercy 
that are differentiated in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
school, to which reference was made ear- 
lier. The two are mentioned in the Koranic 
verse, “My mercy embraces all things, and 
I shall write it down for those who are god- 
fearing and pay the alms tax, and those who 
indeed believe in Our signs, those who fol- 
low the Messenger” (7:156). In respect of 
the fact that God’s mercy embraces all 
things, it is called the “mercy of free gift” 
or the “mercy of the All-merciful.” But in 
respect of the fact that God “writes down” 
mercy for those who have faith, He is mak- 
ing it necessary for them, since He does not 
break His word. Hence this second mercy is 
called the “mercy of necessity” or the 
“mercy of the All-compassionate.”” The 
first mercy reaches all things, even objects 
of wrath. It encompasses paradise and hell, 
and brings the cosmos into existence. It is 
manifest precisely through the Breath of the 
All-merciful. Then, within the Breath of the 
All-merciful, the first mercy is divided into 
two: mercy and wrath. This second mercy is 
the opposite of wrath, while the first mercy 
has no opposite, except nonexistence. The 
second mercy is the mercy of necessity that 
pertains to the name All-compassionate and 
is written for the faithful. Opposed to it, on 
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the left hand, is the wrath that reaches the 
unbelievers. The locus of manifestation for 
the All-merciful mercy is the whole cos- 
mos, including paradise and hell. The locus 
of manifestation for the All-compassionate 
mercy is the Garden, and that of wrath is 
the Fire. The mercy of necessity is related 
to the right hand precisely because the 
“Companions of the Right” are the people 
of paradise. In this perspective, the mercy 
of free gift stands beyond the opposition set 
up by the two hands. In another respect, it 
is yang, while both hands are yin in relation 
to it. 


The two hands are connected with the 
blessing of all the name-derived perfections, 
since they embrace both the entities and the 
manifestations of these perfections. Hence 
“both of God’s hands are right and blessed.” 
This takes into account true perfection, not 
relative perfection. 


In other words, in respect to the full 
manifestation of Being, the whole cosmos is 
perfect, so both of God’s hands are right. 
But in respect to the differing qualities of 
the two hands, certain parts of the cosmos 
are more perfect than other parts. The Com- 
panions of the Right are more perfect than 
those of the left, just as the faithful are 
more perfect than the unbelievers. For the 
Companions of the Right partake of felicity 
and mercy, and mercy is the ‘precedent at- 
tribute” of God. “God’s mercy precedes His 
wrath,” which is to say that it manifests a 
greater range of ontological perfections than 
wrath. Nevertheless, from another point of 
view, the unbelievers are what they must 
be, even if they are less perfect than the 
faithful and end up as Companions of the 
Left. Both faithful and unbelievers are nec- 
essary for the manifestation of the divine 
names.” This point will be explained in 
more detail below. 


Whenever the property of oneness, sim- 
plicity, and subtlety is more manifest in any 
of the spiritual or corporeal loci of manifesta- 
tion—such as the heavens—then the relation- 
ship with the manifestation of the Presence of 
Necessity and the effect of its effectivity and 
activity are stronger. In such a case it is more 


appropriate for the thing to be attributed to 
the right hand. 

Whenever the property of manyness, com- 
position, and density are more apparent 
within something—like the earth—then its 
relationship to the manifestation of the Pres- 
ence of the Objects of Knowledge and Possi- 
bility and to the property of receptivity and 
receiving effects is more complete and stron- 
ger. : 


Note here that Farghani again stresses 
that the properties of oneness and many- 
ness, right and left, activity and receptivity, 
are relative qualities. Both are present in all 
phenomena, but things can nevertheless be 
differentiated inasmuch as some are domi- 
nated by one side and some by the other. 
Both hands are God’s hands. Neither hand 
has anything negative in itself and in respect 
of the absolute perfection alluded to above. 
However, in relation to various individuals 
and relative perfections, the domination of 
the left hand over the right hand leads to 
wretchedness for those who experience it. 
The reason for this is that manyness, com- 
position, and density are the attributes of 
distance from God and are connected to the 
divine names that affirm incomparability. 
Hence they are connected to wrath, and in 
the next world wrath is experienced as the 
torments of hell. In contrast, oneness, sim- 
plicity, and subtlety are the attributes of 
nearness to God and are connected with 
similarity and paradise. In both cases, 
whether attributes connected with similarity 
or incomparability are affirmed, the rela- 
tionship with God is fundamental. Which- 
ever hand is discussed, it must be connected 
with the Real. 


It is most appropriate, out of courtesy, to 
attribute the hand, without qualification, to 
God. Look at His words, “‘The earth, all of it, 
is His handful on the day of resurrection, and 
the heavens are rolled up in His right hand! 
Glory be to Him above what they associate” 
[39:67], that is, what they associate by as- 
cribing the hand, activity, and existence to 
that which is independent of Him.” 


{n other words, tawhid, or the profession 
of God’s Unity (the opposite of shirk, or 
associating others with God), can be 
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achieved only by ascribing both hands and 
all the qualities that they imply to God Him- 
self. . 

In brief, Farghani understands the two 
hands to refer to the two basic constituent 
forces of existence, which are referred to 
from different points of view according to 
the attributes that dominate over them: in- 
comparability and similarity, oneness and 
manyness, necessity and possibility. These 
are found both in the relationship between 
the Real and the cosmos, and in that be- 
tween the unseen dimensions of the cosmos 
and the visible dimensions. 


Farghani on the Two Handfuls 


In his commentary on Ibn al-Farid’s po- 
etry, Farghani provides a marvelous discus- 
sion of the two handfuls that ties together 
most of the qualities that we have been dis- 
cussing up until this point. He shows that 
polarity is fundamental to reality: It is de- 
manded by the very nature of the Real, who 
is One in His Being and many in His 
knowledge. This fundamental distinction is 
the yang and yin of existence. From it arises 
all diversity. 

Farghani is commenting on the following 
lines of [bn al-Farid: 


Were it not for the veil of engendered 
existence, 
I would speak— 
But my observance of the ruling properties 
of the loci of manifestation keeps me 
silent. 
For there is no vanity, 
and the creatures were not created 
aimlessly, 
Even if their actions 
do not follow the proper way. 
Their affairs run ahead 
according to the branding of the names. 
The wisdom that describes the Essence 
puts its property into effect. 
It turns them about in the two handfuls— 
“No concern... ,noconcern... ,” 
One handful is given bliss, 
the other wretchedness.” 


Here Ibn al-Farid is discussing the fact 
that all things are exactly what they must 


be. All things follow the laws of their own 
natures, and these natures in turn manifest 
the divine names. Both mercy and wrath 
must have loci of manifestation, so paradise 
and hell must necessarily exist. But they 
can only exist through their inhabitants, the 
Companions of the Right and the Compan- 
ions of the Left. 

Must we then say that there is nothing 
but good in existence? We can say so, but 
only if we look at things from the point of 
view of the Oneness of Being without refer- 
ence to the Manyness of Knowledge. How- 
ever, human beings are commanded to look 
at things in terms of distinction and differ- 
entiation. The Sharia sets down the differ- 
ence between good and evil, true and false, 
right and left. As long as we are human, we 
must observe the divine command.” Far- 
ghani begins his commentary on the first of 
Ibn al-Farid’s verses as follows: 


The poet is saying that engendered exist- 
ence and its levels are a veil. This existence 
is delimited by the properties of manyness. It 
affirms the other and otherness. It sees oppo- 
sition to God’s commands and opposed quali- 
ties. The poet says: If this were not the case, 
I would have said that everything that be- 
comes manifest in existence is good and uni- 
tary, with no evil found within it. I would 
have said that all paths lead to a single goal, 
there being no otherness or difference in the 
goal. However, I am obliged to observe the 
levels and the requirements of the loci within 
which the divine names become manifest. I 
must give to each level and to each locus of 
manifestation its right. This does not allow 
me to speak these words. 


Having explained the literal significance 
of the verses, Farghani turns to the distinc- 
tion between the Oneness of Being and the 
diversity of the cosmos that results from the 
diversity of the divine names or the Many- 
ness of Knowledge. What is especially in- 
teresting in this discussion is the way in 
which he contrasts the qualities of Being 
(al-wujuid) and engendered existence (al- 
kawn), or the Real and creation. The term 
realness (haqqiyya) refers to all the specific 
qualities that pertain to the Real (al-haqq), 
as opposed to those qualities that pertain to 
created things, “unrealness” (butlan) or “ca- 
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Table 9 The Two Handfuls According to Farghani 


right handful 

Being 

oneness 
all-comprehensiveness 
realness 

uniformity 

[sameness] 
equilibrium 
luminosity 

lifting of veils 
guidance 

compassion 

exalting 

submission 

faith 

acquiescence 
observing lawful & unlawful 
[sincerity] 
good-pleasure of God 
Garden 

bliss 

felicity 

World of the Dominion 
simplicity 

spirit, soul 

activity, effectivity 
high things 

heavens 


price” (hawa). The opposition between the 
Real and the unreal or caprice is standard, 
going back to such Koranic verses as “The 
Real has come and the unreal has vanished 
away” (17:81); or, “Had the Real followed 
their caprices, the heavens and the earth and 
everything within them would have been 
corrupted” (23:71). 


In Its own Essence the One Real Being 
has a property, description, and characteristic 
that never leaves Its level. This property is 
oneness, all-comprehensiveness, and the uni- 
formity of realness, purified from the contam- 
ination of the unreal, free of distinction and 
otherness. Engendered existence and_ its 
levels also have a characteristic, property, 
and quality. This is manyness, dispersion, 
and contamination by the unreal, or its domi- 
nation over the concealed realness. 
Within this manyness are established distinc- 
tion, otherness, diversity, and strife. 

Nothing makes engendered existence man- 
ifest with all its characteristics, properties, 
and qualities except the One Being. None of 


left handful 
engendered existence 
manyness 

dispersion 

unreality 

distinction, diversity 
otherness N 
deviation 

darkness 

being veiled 
misguidance 

severity 

abasing 

ignorance of the Real 
unbelief, denial 
refusal 

following caprice & appetite 
hypocrisy 

anger, wrath 

hellfire 

chastisement, punishment 
wretchedness 

World of the Kingdom 
[composition] 
elemental nature 
[receptivity] 

low things 

earth 


the rays of the light of the One Being become 
manifest within the engendered levels for the 
sake of making manifest the name-derived 
perfection except in the loci of: disclosure that 
are the engendered realities. 

Hence the Oneness of Being remains be- 
hind the veil of the manyness of the engen- 
dered realities. As long as any effect and 
property pertaining to engendered existence 
dominates over someone or becomes manifest 
within him, the Oneness of Being’s all-com- 
prehensiveness and its property of un- 
difference will not become manifest to him, 
no matter what he perceives. 


Though Farghani does not mention the 
Manyness of Knowledge in this passage, he 
alludes to it by speaking of the manyness of 
the engendered realities. For the engendered 
realities are precisely the objects of God’s 
knowledge that have been given existence 
and are now found in the cosmos. 


Each engendered reality, in respect of its 
being delimited by engendered existence and 
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the properties of the engendered levels, has 
two faces: The first face is turned toward Be- 
ing, which makes manifest this reality’s prop- 
erties, attributes, and effects. This face de- 
mands the manifestation of the effects of 
Oneness, which are balance [‘addla], all- 
comprehensiveness, luminosity, realness, the 
lifting of the veils, and the reception of the 
effects of guidance and compassion. 

The second face is turned toward its own 
self [nafs} and the concomitants of its own 
self. This face demands the manifestation of 
manyness, deviation, darkness, unreality, the 
domination of the property of being veiled, 
and the effect of misguidance and severity. 

Each of these two faces has a specific 
property and effect. 

The property of the engendered reality’s 
face turned toward Being is submission [is- 
lam]; faith in God, His messengers, and the 
Last Day; acquiescence to commands and 
prohibitions; limiting oneself to the rulings of 
the lawful and the unlawful and the beautiful 
and the ugly, while distinguishing among 
these and the requirements of each, that is, 
reward and punishment as a result of being 
worthy of it. The property of this face in- 
cludes faith that every act and word, whether 
beautiful or ugly, commanded or prohibited, 
brings about the configuration of the forms of 
the ascending degrees and descending de- 
grees, the lasting bliss and the painful chas- 
tisement, of the Garden and the Fire. 

Hence the property of this face is submis- 
sion, faith, delimiting oneself by the rulings 
of the Sharia and of commands and prohibi- 
tions, and acting according to this in the heart 
and the bodily frame. The effect and fruit of 
this property are attaining to the good-pleas- 
ure of the One, Real Existence-giver and en- 
tering into His Gardens. These Gardens are 
the forms of that good-pleasure and the locus 
of manifestation for His right handful in the 
next world. They are a rising up in the de- 
grees of the next world. In other words, they 
are the configuration of the forms of bliss, 
which are the houris, the palaces, and so on, 
in the barzakh and the next world. 

The property of the face that is turned to- 
ward its own self and the concomitants of its 
own self are ignorance of the Real, denial of 
the realness of every religion and sharia, re- 
fusal of everything that comes from the Real 
through the prophets and messengers. It is the 
denial of all the reports given by the prophets 
that affirm resurrection and recompense, Gar- 
den and Fire. It is to abandon oneself to the 


caprice [hawd] of the soul and nature and to 
ride upon the appetite [shahwa]. Caprice and 
appetite are the domination of unreality over 
the hidden and concealed realness. 

Hence the property of this face is unbelief, 
disobedience, refusal, following caprice and 
nature, abandoning oneself to full gratifica- 
tion of appetites and enjoyments, accusing of 
falsehood, and hypocrisy. The effect of this 
property is the manifestation of falling under 
the anger of the Real Existence-giver. One 
enters into His hellfire, which is the form of 
His anger and wrath and the locus of mani- 
festation for His left handful. One falls into 
the place of being taken to account and crit- 
icized during one’s reckoning. Various forms 
of chastisement and punishment and the 
things that cause them are configured in the 
barzakh and the next world. The reason for 
this is that every beautiful or ugly act that 
issues from a human being, whether it comes 
from the heart or the bodily frame, must have 
an effect and fruit, whether in this world, in 
the barzakh, or in the next world. 


These then are the properties of the right 
hand and the left hand. All are traceable to 
Oneness and manyness, which in turn are 
connected to Being and engendered exist- 
ence. Here Farghani brings together the 
qualities explicit and implied in Ibn 
al-“Arabi’s original discussion of the verse 
of the two hands in the Fusas al-hikam. 
Having set up these distinctions, Farghani 
turns again to Ibn al-Farid’s verse. He 
points out that people in control of intellect 
Caql), which is the human faculty that dis- 
cerns between truth and falsehood, observe 
the requirements of manyness. Intellect, it 
should be noted, is the microcosmic equiva- 
lent of the prophet. Just as prophets bring 
commands and prohibitions, so the correctly 
functioning human intellect discerns what is 
right and wrong. Here Farghani also refers 
to the connection between intellect and wis- 
dom (hikma). For, as Ibn al-‘Arabi remarks, 
the wise man is “he who does what is 
proper for what is proper as is proper,”” 
and this depends totally upon discernment 
and differentiation. . 


Human beings may be confined within the 
bond of the properties and levels of engen- 
dered existence and present with them. They 
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may be aware of themselves and their own 
engendered existence, ascribe things to them- 
selves, and perceive the engendered proper- 
ties. Then they remain veiled from witnessing 
the Oneness of Being and its world and from 
the uniformity of realness. They have no 
share whatsoever in that or in the property of 
its world. They remain captive to the property 
of the world of wisdom, the manyness of its 
requirements, and the requirement of the two 
faces and properties of engendered realities. 
They cannot avoid these situations. And they 
will be held responsible for them because of 
the requirement of the world of wisdom. In 
such a situation, they will be subject to the 
properties of reward, punishment, calling to 
account, responsibility, and reckoning in this 
world and the next world. Both these worlds 
pertain to engendered existence and fall under 
the sway of the world of wisdom. 

However, people may escape from the tie 
of engendered existence and the bond of the 
levels. They may join the vast expanse of the 
World of Oneness such that they are present 
with that Presence and gaze upon it, having 
realized it. They remain forgetful and negli- 
gent of engendered existence, its levels, and 
all the realities that it contains. They have no 
awareness of themselves, their existence, and 
all the attributes, accidents, and concomitants 
that are seen to pertain to themselves. They 
witness and see the One Real through the 
Real, not through themselves or through their 
own vision. At this point, their entities and 
existences are colored with the property of 
that world. Hence they observe no other, oth- 
emess, or anything unreal. They see all 
things as One Entity, without distinction or 
difference. Such is the state of the enrap- 
tured, “attracted ones” [majdhib] and some 
of the “rational madmen” [‘ugald’ al-maj- 
Gnin].” People like this rise up empty of any 
thought of religious prescriptions, command 
and prohibition, lawful and unlawful, or any 
of the rulings of the Sharia. For these things 
are all connected to the perfection of intellect 
and the actuality of discerning through intel- 
lect between good and evil, profit and loss, 
harm and benefit, withholding and bestow- 
ing, exalting and abasing, gentleness and se- 
verity, acceptance and rejection, pleasure and 
pain. Once this discerning intellect disappears 
and is forgotten and neglected, all the pre- 
scriptions of the Sharia and the distinctions 
between lawful and unlawful are abolished. 

When such people come back from the 
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World of Oneness to the world of engendered 
existence and become aware of themselves so 
that their discerning intellects return, then all 
the religious prescriptions return. They will 
be held responsible for all the rulings of the 
Sharia, since they are present with engen- 
dered existence and its levels. Hence the 
properties of engendered existence apply to 
them. N 

Some pcople make use of the property of 
the World of Oneness when they’ are once 
again present with engendered existence and 
aware of their own engendered existence and 
their intellects. They apply this property to 
good and evil, pain and pleasure, and so on. 
They say, “In the World of Oneness I saw all 
things as a single thing. Hence for me there is 
no more command and prohibition, lawful 
and unlawful; of distinction among things. 
For me everything is one, with no difference 
between lawful and unlawful.” Such people 
are heretics [zindiq] and libertines |mubahi], 
and their blood can be shed. 


Note that here we have a great authority 
in the sapiential tradition, a great Sufi, tell- 
ing us that people who blatantly transgress 
the Sharia can rightly be killed. “Bold ex- 
pansiveness” has its place—in the inmost 
depths of the spirit, where the seeker is one 
with God. It must stay in its place. On the 
outer level, the domain of majesty and awe, 
the Sharia’s authority stands supreme. Far- 
ghani continues: 


These considerations explain the words of 
the poet. The veil of engendered existence 
separates creation from the World of Oneness 
and the witnessing there of the unity of all 
things, religions, and creeds. The poet is 
aware of that veil. He is present with and per- 
ceives engendered existence and its proper- 
ties. These properties are the loci of mani- 
festation for all the requirements of the divine 
names. He says: I must observe the properties 
of the engendered loci of manifestation. In 
other words, I must delimit myself by the rul- 
ings of the Sharia, affirm what it affirms, and 
negate what it negates. If not for all this, I 
would speak of the realness of all things and 
all religions and their unity, without any ad- 
mixture of unreality whatsoever. I would say 
that there is no calling to account and no re- 
sponsibility for anything that issues from a 
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human being. This would be based upon my 
witnessing of the world and property of One- 
ness. However, the necessity of observing the 
mentioned rulings keeps me quiet. It prevents 
me from saying this and obligates me to say 
the opposite, in keeping with the require- 
ments of the world of engendered existence 
and wisdom and their levels. 


Ibn al-Farid cannot simply declare that 
all things are one, since this would be to 
negate the requirements of the Manyness of 
Knowledge. However, he also cannot ig- 
nore his vision of the Oneness of Being. 
Since he embraces both perfections, he 
must express both truths. Hence he declares 
that the reality of the situation combines the 
properties of both sides. Both oneness and 
manyness must be affirmed. Farghant con- 
tinues speaking for Ibn al-Farid: 


The fact that I bring together the two qual- 
ities of oneness and manyness along with 
their properties leads me to see that there is 
no unqualified vanity [“abath mutlag] or un- 
mixed unreality in existence. Nor is there any 
within the creation of those creatures who 
dwell in unbelief, misguidance, and error. 
None of this is empty of a hidden realness. 
The Wise Existence-giver brings together the 
qualities of guidance and misguidance, com- 
passion and severity, exalting and abasing, 
good-pleasure and wrath. When He brings 
anything into existence, He does so to mani- 
fest the perfections connected to the require- 
ments of His Most Beautiful Names and Ex- 
alted Attributes. Not all existent things accord 
in their existence and acts with the require- 
ments of the properties of guidance and right 
conduct. However, they do accord with what 
is required by the names Intensely Severe, 
Misguider, Abaser, and so on... . 


Hence there is no vanity, 
and the creatures were not created 
aimlessly, 
Even if their actions 
do not follow the proper way. 


The poet means to say as follows: I have 
been prevented from speaking about the real- 
ness of all things and of everything that ap- 
pears in existence only because it is incum- 
bent upon me to observe and take into 
account the properties of the engendered loci 


of manifestation. Otherwise, I would have 
spoken about that realness. For there is no 
vanity—in the sense of an unmixed vanity 
without any realness—to be found or estab- 
lished in anything that appears in existence. 
The creatures were not brought into existence 
for sheer unreality. On the contrary, every- 
thing that becomes manifest in existence must 
have a hidden realness within it. But no one 
is apprised of this except God and those peo- 
ple whom He allows to witness the Oneness 
and Realness of Being and the fact that it per- 
meates all existent things. 

Even if the acts of people do not become 
manifest in proper forms for those who look 
upon these acts from the perspective of the 
requirements of the name Guide, this lack of 
correct manifestation does not detract from 
the fact that there is a hidden realness estab- 
lished within them. The realness that is the 
concomitant of existence without qualifica- 
tion permeates all the divine names and their 
requirements. Every divine name—such as 
Guide and Misguider, Compassionate and In- 
tensely Severe—is nothing but the Real Be- 
ing Itself. However, here a quality is ascribed 
to the Divine Presence, such as guidance and 
misguidance, mercy and severity, exalting 
and abasing. For just as God ascribes guid- 
ance to that Presence through His words, 
“God guides whomsoever He will to a 
straight path” [2:213], so also He ascribes 
misguidance to It through His words, “God 
misguides the wrongdoers” [14:27]. All on- 
tological aid that reaches those who are 
guided in their guidance comes only from the 
presence of the name Guide and by means of 
this name. And all aid that reaches the mis- 
guided in their misguidance comes only from 
the presence of the Misguider and by means 
of this name. The purpose of all this is to 
make manifest the perfection that pertains to 
each of these two names. Hence no existent 
thing is empty of realness. However, in those 
who are guided the realness is manifest, 
while in those who are misguided it is hidden 
and concealed. 


Their affairs run ahead 
according to the branding of the names. 


In other words: The Shariite and proper 
affairs, acts, words, and character traits of the 
guided flow on and become manifest from 
them in accordance with the requirement of 
the name Guide. The mark of this name’s re- 
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quirement is the manifestation of the effects 
of realness that are established within them 
through the ruling of the Sharia. 

The improper and deviant affairs, acts, 
words, and character traits of the misguided 
flow on and become manifest from them in 
accordance with the requirement of the name 
Misguider. The mark of its requirement is the 
concealment of realness within them. Real- 
ness is overcome by their property of caprice 
and nature. 


The wisdom that describes the Essence 
puts its property into effect. 


This wisdom describes the Essence as 
bringing together the two handfuls in Him- 
self. These are the right handful, which per- 
tains to felicity, and the left handful, which 
pertains to wretchedness. This wisdom puts 
its property into effect by engendering the 
two handfuls. It singles out each group for a 
single handful. 


He turns them about in the two handfuls— 
“No concern ...,noconcern....” 


The requirement of the configuration of 
this world is that the properties of the two 
handfuls should be mixed and blended with 
each other. Hence, one of its requirements is 
that the people of the two handfuls are turned 
about with this configuration. Sometimes He 
gives bliss to the people of the handful of 
wretchedness. He makes them happy through 
the felicity of comfort, ease, and a carefree 
livelihood. He chastises and afflicts the peo- 
ple of the felicitous handful with deprivation, 
trouble, and a constrained livelihood. Some- 
times He does the opposite. Sometimes He 
gives bliss and happiness to both, sometimes 
he afflicts and brings hardship for both. 
Hence He turns them about in this abode in 
the two handfuls. .. . 


One handful is given bliss, 
the other wretchedness. 


One of these two handfuls is the handful 
of bliss and felicity, the other the handful of 
chastisement and wretchedness. Each of them 
has formal and supra-sensory forms and loci 
of manifestation entified within the two 
planes, this world and the next world. 

The World of the Kingdom [mutk] is the 
world of composition and elemental nature. It 
is the locus of manifestation for the left hand- 
ful. 

The World of thé Dominion [malakit] is 
the world.of the soul and spirit and the world 
that renders praise with the tongue of action 
by manifesting the properties of activity, con- 
trolling power, , and effectivity within the 
World of the Kingdom. It is the locus of 
manifestation for the right handful. 

The high things and the low things, which 
are called the heavens and the earths, are the 
loci of manifestation for the two handfuls, by 
reason of His words, “And the earth is His 
handful.” Their acting as loci of manifesta- 
tion was singled out for the Day of Resurrec- 
tion because on that day it will be completely 
manifest. For God says, “Surely the abode of 
the next world—that is life’’ [29:64]. 

Then faith and unbelief act as loci of man- 
ifestation for the two handfuls on the supra- 
sensory level. 

Everything we have said is brought to- 
gether in God’s words, “All that is in the 
heavens and all that is in the earth glorifies 
God. His is the kingdom and His is the 
praise, and He is powerful over everything. It 
is He who created you. One of you is an un- 
believer and one of you a person of faith. 
And God sees the things that you do” [64:1— 
2]. The perfect and perfected shaykh, Muhyi 
al-Din ibn al-‘Arabi says, “This is the glori- 
fication of the two handfuls.”” His words are 
an eloquent and perfect allusion to what we 
have said.” 


Cosmology 


4 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 


In God, duality is prefigured by the Es- 
sence and the Divinity and can be seen 
manifesting itself in the complementary di- 
vine names. But the first duality that may 
properly be called “ontological” appears in 
the distinction between God and everything 
other than God. Only then can we discuss 
two different realities as separately existent, 
even if, in the last analysis, the existence of 
the second is seen to be shadow-like and 
ephemeral, or even metaphorical, since it is 
utterly beholden to the existence of the first. 
This is the distinction made in Islamic phi- 
losophy between the Necessary Being, or 
that which cannot not be, and the possible 
thing, or that which may or may not exist, 
depending upon circumstances determined 
by the Necessary Being. 

An ontological distinction can be drawn 
between God and the cosmos. In the same 
way ontological distinctions can be drawn 
among the things present within the 
cosmos, each of which manifests distinct 
and different qualities of the Real. In short, 
the cosmos is the locus of real duality and 
real multiplicity. There is no question of 
merely positing duality or seeing it “in prin- 
ciple.” Rather, a great variety of pairings 
and relationships actually exist, and these 
set up dualities as real as the things them- 
selves. The Koran itself makes the primacy 
of two over the other numbers explicit in 
such verses as, “And of everything We cre- 
ated a pair” (51:49). 

Rashid al-Din Maybudi, in explaining 
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the literal sense of this verse, tells us that by 
“pair” (zawjdn) is meant male and female 
among living things and the diverse kinds 
among inanimate things, for example, 
heaven and earth, sun and moon, night and 
day, land and sea, rough ground and 
smooth ground, winter and summer, light 
and darkness, faith and unbelief, felicity 
and wretchedness, sweet and bitter.' In 
bringing out the deeper sense of the verse, 
Maybudi sees these dual “signs” in all 
things as indications of God’s incom- 
parability: God created things in pairs to 
distinguish between His own Unity and the 
manyness of the others. Creation is impossi- 
ble without duality, because God alone is 
One. 

Maybudi then points to the connection 
between the Koran’s mention of the “pairs” 
and the conclusion that the Koran draws in 
the next verse: “So flee unto God.” If we 
were concerned with cosmology as a primi- 
tive form of science, this verse would ap- 
pear irrelevant to the discussion, since it 
tells us nothing about the nature of the uni- 
verse. But Maybudi typifies the sapiential 
approach to cosmological thinking by em- 
phasizing the intimate link between two 
fundamental dimensions of the Tao of Is- 
lam: the phenomena of the natural world 
and the moral and spiritual imperatives of 
human life. Since the cosmos depends to- 
tally upon God for its existence and reality, 
the human response must be to acknowl- 
edge the actual situation by giving up self- 
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centeredness and reliance upon created 
things. 


Whenever God creates a temporally en- 
gendered thing, He creates it as a pair, as two 
things linked to each other or opposite each 
other, for example, male and female, day and 
night, light and darkness, heaven and earth, 
land and sea, sun and moon, jinn and man- 
kind, obedience and disobedience, felicity 
and wretchedness, guidance and misguid- 
ance, mightiness and lowliness, power and 
incapacity, strength and weakness, knowl- 
edge and ignorance, life and death. He cre- 
ated the attributes of the creatures in this 
manner—linked with each other or opposite 
each other—so that they would not be similar 
to the attributes of the Creator and so that His 
Unity and Singularity might become manifest 
to the creatures: His mightiness is without 
lowliness, His power without incapacity, His 
strength without weakness, His knowledge 
without ignorance, His life without death, His 
joy without sorrow, His subsistence without 
annihilation. 

God is One and Unique: One in Essence 
and Attributes, Unique in worthiness. He ,is 
incomparable with everyone and separate 
from everything. “Nothing is like Him” 
[42:11]. No one is like Him and He has no 
similar or compeer. Similarity derives from 
associates, and God has no associate. He is 
without likeness and need. The door of His 
withholding is closed and the door of His 
generosity open. He forgives sins and ca- 
resses the faulty. He makes His love apparent 
by caressing servants. He loves His servants, 
though He has no needs. His love acts be- 
tween Himself and the servant without asso- 
ciation. Hence it is appropriate for the serv- 
ant, no matter what his state—whether 
wounded by the arrow of affliction or im- 
mersed in gentleness and bestowal—to seize 
hold of His generosity and seek refuge in 
Him, fleeing to Him from the creatures, just 
as He Himself has commanded: “So flee unto 
God!” 

Flight is one of the stations of the spiritual 
travelers, one of the waystations of love. 
When someone truly reaches this station, his 
mark is that he sees his whole self as a debt 
to be paid, all his words as complaint, all his 
works as sin. He loses hope in his own activ- 
ity and finds fault in his own sincerity. If 
good fortune should come his way, he sees it 
as God’s bounty and a decree of eternity 


\ without beginning, not as a result of his own 
NZ. effort and activity.’ 


The Creation of the Cosmos 


If all things are, created in pairs, “every- 
thing other than God” should also be a pair, 
that is, built up from two divergent but 
complementary realities. Several sets of 
pairs can be suggested as comprising all 
things, as we saw on page 60, where the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ were quoted as mentioning 
some of the terms employed to refer to the 
roots of all created things: form and matter, 
light and darkness} affirmation and nega- 
tion, and so forth. If we look at the Koran, 
probably no set of terms is employed in a 
more inclusive sense than the unseen 
(ghayb) and the visible (shahdda), which 
are paired ten times, always in the divine 
name, “the Knower of the unseen and the 
visible.” Most authors identify these with 
the two fundamental worlds of the cosmos. 
These are the spiritual and the corporeal 
worlds, also called the Dominion (malakit) 
and the Kingdom (mulk), or the Command 
(amr) and the Creation (khalq). This is how 
“Abd al-Razzaq Kashani explains the mean- 
ing of the above Koranic name: 


The Knower of the unseen, that is, the re- 
alities of the World of the Spirits, which are 
His Dominion, and the visible [6:74], that is, 
the form of the World of the Bodies, which 
are His Kingdom.’ 


The most commonly mentioned pair in 
the Koran that can be interpreted as refer- 
ring to the total cosmos is heaven and earth. 
A number of verses suggest that everything 
in the universe is encompassed by these 
two. The least that can be said is that 
heaven and earth are mentioned as two fun- 
damental points of reference in this world. 
For example: 


It is He who in heaven is God and in earth 
is God. (43:84) 

From God nothing whatever is hidden in 
heaven and earth. (3:5, 14:38) 
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Not so much as the weight of an ant in 
earth or heaven escapes from thy Lord. 
(10:61) ’ 

My Lord knows what is said in heaven 
and earth. (21:4) 

Didst thou not know that God knows all 
that is in heaven and earth? Surely that is in a 
Book. (22:70) 

And not a thing is there hidden in heaven 
and earth but it is in a Manifest Book. (27:75) 

You are not able to frustrate Him either in 
the earth or in heaven. (29:22) 


The word heaven (samd’) is employed in 
the Koran 120 times in the singular and 190 
times in the plural, and the word earth (ard) 
is used 460 times.‘ The expression “heaven 
and earth” or “heavens and earth” occurs 
well over 200 times. The constant juxta- 
position of the two terms—not to mention 
their conceptual interrelationship—makes it 
practically impossible to mention one with- 
out bringing the other to mind. 

It should be noted that the basic meaning 
of the word samd’ (heaven) is “the higher, 
or upper, or highest, or uppermost, part of 
anything.” It is also used to mean sky, 
clouds, rain, and bounty. In contrast, the 
verbal root of the word ard (earth) means to 
thrive and produce; to become fruitful; to be 
soft when tread upon and pleasant when sat 
upon; to be lowly, submissive, naturally 
disposed to do good. The ard is “that 
whereon are mankind,” the ground, the 
floor; anything that is low. In the following 
verse, the Koran seems to be expressing 
simply the literal sense of the two terms 
through analogy: “Your Lord, who. . . as- 
signed to you earth for a bedding, and 
heaven for a building” (2:22). 

When mentioning heaven (or the heavens) 
and earth, the Koran often adds the expres- 
sion “everything between the two” (md 
baynahuma), which can be considered as a 
Koranic synonym for the “Ten Thousand 
Things” of the Chinese tradition. “God is 
He that created the heavens and the earth 
and everything between the two in six days” 
(32:4, 25:59). 

There may be some created things that 
do not fit into the three categories of heaven, 
earth, and everything between the two, 
though this would depend upon how heaven 


and earth are defined. Some authors use the 
two terms as equivalent to unseen and visi- 
ble, while others make heaven and earth the 
high and low points in the visible universe. 
When Ibn al-‘Arabi writes, “There is noth- 
ing in compound engendered existence ex- 
cept a heaven and an earth,’ he excludes 
from heaven the “simple” things, among 
which are the four elements and the angels, 
who dwell in the spiritual or invisible 
realm. However, by employing the terms 
indefinitely, he is leaving room for “the 
heaven and the earth” to be a broader ex- 
pression. Moreover, the use of the term 
“heaven” in the Koran does not exclude a 
spiritual dimension, as Ibn al-‘Arabi is fully 
aware. In another context he identifies 
“heaven” with everything high and “earth” 
with everything low, thereby considering 
the two terms as embracing all created 
things: 


God said that He “did not create the 
heavens,” that is, every high world, “and the 
earth,” that is, every low world, “and every- 
thing” of the cosmos “between the two except 
through the Real” (30:8].’ 


Nasafi understands the pair heaven and 
earth as denoting a specific type of relation- 
ship, that of giving or “effusing” (fayd) and 
receiving or “accepting effusion” (istifada). 
In his view, the terms can refer to any giver 
and receiver, while “everything between the 
two” refers to the result of the relationship. 
Understood in this sense, heaven and earth 
encompass everything in engendered exist- 
ence, including the spiritual creatures: 


Heaven is something that is high and 
effuses upon a level below it. This effusing 
may come from the world of bodily things or 
from the world of spirits. Earth is something 
that is relatively low and accepts effusion 
from a level above it. This receiver of effu- 
sion may belong to the world of corporeal 
things or to the world of spirits. Hence a sin- 
gle thing may be both earth and heaven... . 
Among bodily things there may be both 
heaven and earth, and among spirits there 
may be both heaven and earth... . 

Now you have come to know that the 
effuser, whatever kind it may be, is heaven, 
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and the receiver of cffusion, whatever kind it 
may be, is earth. Hence it has been estab- 
lished for you that the number of heavens and 
earths cannot be known to anyone. “He cre- 
ated seven heavens” [65:12] does not prove 
that there are none but these seven. 

Although heaven is the effuser and earth 
the receiver of effusion, the level of the earth 
is prior to the level of heaven. Hence Eve is 
prior to Adam, However, there was never any 
time when there was no earth and no heaven, 
since there is always an earth and a heaven. 
But the level of earth is prior to the level of 
heaven. ... 

No existent thing is outside these three: 
Either effuser, or receiver of effusion, or that 
which appears from the two.° 


Nasafi’s insistence that the level of earth 
is prior to that of heaven seems to be rooted 
in the same logic that makes Ibn al-‘Arabi 
say that the “Lord” cannot be a lord without 
a “vassal,” and the “God” depends upon the 
existence of the “divine thrall.” Moreover, 
the Koranic creation myth makes clear that 
God first turned His attention toward the 
earth. After putting it in order, He differen- 
tiated the heavens: 


It is He who created for you all that is in 
the earth, then He lifted Himself to heaven 
and proportioned them as seven heavens. 
(2:29) 

What, do you disbelieve in Him who cre- 
ated the earth in two days? . . . And He or- 
dained therein its provisions in four days, 
equal to those who ask. Then He lifted Him- 
self to heaven when it was smoke, and said to 
it and to the earth, “Come willingly, or un- 
willingly.” . . . So He determined them as 
seven heavens in two days. (41:9-12) 


The Koran employs the word heaven (or 
sky) as it is commonly used in creation 
myths and in Far Eastern thought, never in 
the sense of “paradise” or what the Koran 
calls the “Garden” (janna). Sufi cosmol- 
ogists usually place paradise outside the seven 
heavens altogether, since the Prophet visited 
it during his mi‘rdj after having passed 
through them. According to Ibn al-“Arabi, it 
is located between the eighth and the ninth 
heavens, that is, the Footstool and the 
Throne.’ 


Heaven and earth designate a vertical 
and static dimension of the cosmos. As such 
they are contrasted with the pair “this 
world” (al-dunyda) and the “next world” (al- 
akhira), which designate a horizontal and 
dynamic relationship between our present 
situation in this life and our future situation 
after death. The Static relationship between 
heaven and earth will remain in force until 
the Last Day, but then it will subsist in 
transmuted form. “On the day the earth 
shall be changed to other than the earth, and 
the heavens, and they sally forth unto God, 
the One, the Intensely Severe” (14:48). 

The Koran’s description of God’s cre- 
ation of heaven and earth recalls a primor- 
dial act that brings duality into existence 
and establishes the “pairs” as the fundamen- 
tal components of existence. The Koran 
states explicitly that the heavens and the 
earth existed together in an undifferentiated 
State before creation. 


Have not the unbelievers beheld that the 
heavens and the earth were a mass all sewn 
up, and then We unstitched them, and out of 
water fashioned every living thing? (21:30) 


In six passages the Koran attributes to 
God the name, “fatir of the heavens and the 
earth.” Translators usually render this term 
as “Originator” or “Creator,” -but the basic 
meaning of the root is to cleave, split, or 
rend. Hence the expression calls to mind the 
Standard mythic theme of the separation of 
heaven and earth in order for a cosmos to 
come into existence. Other passages explain 
that it is only God’s power that keeps 
heaven and earth apart. 


And heaven—He raised it up [raf], and 
set the Balance. . . . And earth—He set it 
down [wad'] for all beings, therein fruits. . . . 
(55:7-11) 

He holds back heaven lest it should fall 
upon the earth, save by His leave. (22:65) 

What, do they not consider how the camel 
was created, how heaven was raised up, how 
the mountains were hoisted, how the earth 
was spread flat [sath]? (88:18—20) 

And of His signs is that the heaven and 
earth stand firm by His command. (30:25) 
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A microcosmic equivalent of the separa- 
tion of the heavens and the earth is the cre- 
ation of Adam and Eve from a single soul. 
The two souls that derive from the primor- 
dial single soul then become the first human 
. “pair” (zawjdan). “Spouse” (zawj) in the fol- 


lowing means literally one of the two mem- . 


bers of a pair. 


It is He who created you from one soul 
and made from it its spouse that he might rest 
in her. (7:189) 

He created you of a single soul, then from 
it He appointed its spouse. (39:6)"* 


Typically, the Koran mentions the cre- 
ation of the heavens and earth and then re- 
fers to other things that help fill up the 
space in between. 


Praise belongs to God, who created the 
heavens and the earth and appointed the dark- 
nessés and the light. (6:1) 

Surely your Lord is God, who created the 
heavens and the earth in six days. Then He 
sat Himself upon the Throne. He makes the 
night cover the day, which it pursues ur- 
gently. And [He created] the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. (7:54) 

He created the earth and the high heavens; 
the All-merciful sat Himself upon the Throne. 
To Him belongs all that is in the heavens and 
the earth and all that is between them, and all 
that is beneath the soil. (20:4—6) 


The Tao of Heaven and Earth 


In the Muslim view, there is nothing 
neutral or indifferent about heaven and 
earth. Creation has a purpose, and this pur- 
pose is intimately connected with the role of 
human beings. A Muslim cannot be Muslim 
and at the same time look “objectively” and 
“scientifically” at the cosmos, since that 
would imply detachment and disinterest, as 
if the universe were mute, without any mes- 
sage of moral and spiritual significance. To 
say that the cosmos reveals God’s signs is 
to say that human beings must consider it in 
terms of the higher principles from which it 
derives. The Tao of heaven and earth must 
impinge upon the Tao of human conduct on 


both the individual and social levels. These 
two Taos are in truth one and the same Tao. 
There is no fundamental difference between 
the laws that govern nature and the laws 
that govern the social and moral orders. 

One of the Koranic terms that is a good 
candidate for translating the word Tao into 
Arabic is hagq, which means true, right, 
real, proper, correct (and the corresponding 
nominal forms). The Koran employs the 
word about 350 times, repeatedly stating 
that human beings must conform to it. A 
thorough explication of the range of its Ko- 
ranic meanings would demand a lengthy 
monograph. Here I will discuss a few of the 
senses of the term that are immediately rele- 
vant to the present discussion. 

The only reality that deserves the name 
haqq in every. sense is God. The opposite of 
haqq is batil (unreality or falsehood or van- 
ity). In respect of God’s incomparability, 
everything other than God—the whole cosmos 
—is false and unreal, but in respect of His 
similarity, all things reflect hagq to some 
degree. The most direct reflections of hagq 
are the prophets and the scriptures. Hence 
they also deserve the name hagq. In the fol- 
lowing, I translate haqq as “real” in order to 
maintain consistency with its usage in a 
wide variety of contexts throughout this 
book, even though “truth” would often be a 
better translation. 


That is because God is the Real, and 
brings the dead to life, and is powerful over 
everything. (22:6) 

That is because God is the Real, and what 
they call upon apart from Him is unreal. 
(22:62, 31:30) 

That then is God, your Lord, the Real. 
What is there after the Real save going 
astray? (10:32) 

The Real has come and the unreal has 
vanished away. Surely the unreal is ever cer- 
tain to vanish. (17:81) 

Say: “Is there any of your associates who 
guides to the Real?” Say: “God—He guides 
to the Real. Which is worthier to be followed: 
He who guides to the Real, or he who guides 
not, unless he is guided?” . . . Most of them 
follow only surmise, and surmise avails 
naught against the Real. (10:35—36) 


God sent forth the prophets .. . , and He 
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sent down with them the Book with the Real, 
that it might judge between the people con- 
cerning their differences. (2:213) 

What We have revealed to thee of the 
Book is the Real, confirming what was before 
it. (35:31) 

These are the signs of the Book. And that 
which has been sent down to thee from thy 
Lord is the Real, but most people have no 
faith. (13:1) 

With the Real We have sent [the Koran] 
down, and with the Real it has come down. 
(17: 105-6) 

O people, the Real has come to you from 
your Lord. Whosoever is guided is guided 
only to his own gain, and whosoever goes 
astray, it is only to his own loss. (10:108) 

What, is he who knows that what is sent 
down to thee from thy Lord is the Real, like 
him who is blind? Only those who have 
minds remember. (13:19) 

And a party had grieved, thinking of God 
thoughts that were not the Real, such as the 
pagans thought. . . . (3:154) 

O People of the Book, go not beyond the 
bounds in your religion, other than the Real, 
and follow not the caprices of a people who 
went astray before. . . . (5:77) 


The Real brought by the prophets is the 
norm for human conduct in the present 
world. So also, it will be the norm through 
which human conduct will be weighed on 
the Day of Resurrection. 


Of those We created are a nation who 
guide by the Real, and by it act with justice. 
(7:181) 

Slay no soul that God has forbidden, ex- 
cept by the Real [i.e., by right]. (6:151, 17: 
33, 25:68) 

On that day God will give them in full 
their repayment in the Real, and they shall 
know that God is the manifest Real. (24:25) 

The weighing on that day is the Real. 
(7:8) 


In short, the Koran employs the word 
haqq to refer to the absolute reality that is 
God, the reflection of this reality that is rev- 
elation, the correct mode of activity that is 
the norm for human beings, and the stand- 
ard by which human activity will be judged. 
It also employs the word haqq in reference 
to the natural, created world. It insists that 


God’s signs (or “verses”) become manifest 
both in revelation and in the natural phe- 
nomena of the cosmos. Just as the prophets 
came with the Real, so also the universe 
was created with the Real. 


We created the heavens and the earth and 
everything between the two only with the 
Real. (15:85) 

Have you not seen that God created the 
heavens and the earth with the Real? (14:19) 

It is He who created the heavens and the 
earth with the Real. And the day He says, 
“Be!” and it is, His saying is the Real. (6:73) 

God created the heavens and the earth 
with the Real; surely in that is a sign for those 
who have faith. (29:44) 

It is He who made the sun a radiance, and 
the moon a light, and determined it by sta- 
tions, that you may know the number of the 
years and the reckoning. God created that not 
save with the Real, differentiating the signs 
for a people who know. (10:5) 

We created not the heavens and earth, and 
everything between the two, in play. We cre- 
ated them only with the Real. (44:38-39) 

We have not created heaven and earth and 
everything between the two as vanity. (38:27) 

Had the Real followed their caprices, the 
heavens and the earth and everything within 
them would have been corrupted. (23:71) 


The interrelationship of these meanings 
of the word Real are summed-up nicely by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi. Having quoted a Koranic 
verse about creation “through the Real,” he 
writes, 


The Real through which the cosmos was 
created is the Real after which we model our 
conduct [ta’addub]. For it is the cause of the 
existence of the entities within the cosmos. 
Through it God will judge among His serv- 
ants on the Day of Resurrection. According 
to it He sent down the revealed laws. Hence 
God said to His messenger David, “O David, 
We have appointed thee a vicegerent in the 
earth, so rule among people with the Real and 
follow not caprice” [38:26]. Although caprice 
is created with the Real, it is one of the things 
between heaven and earth, or it is the earth 
itself. Hence the station of right conduct 
{adab] is acting according to the Real and 
stopping with the Real.'! 
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Human caprice or self-will (hawd)—an 
aberrant wind (hawd’) that does not con- 
form to the Real but blows people’s minds 
this way and that—upsets the balance of 
heaven and earth. Following caprice instead 
of following God’s guidance is the funda- 
mental shortcoming of human beings. 


Follow not caprice, lest you swerve. 
(4:135) 

Follow not their caprices, leaving the Real 
that has come to thee. (5:48) 

If thou followest their caprices, after the 
knowledge that has come to thee, then thou 
wilt surely be among the wrongdoers. (2:145) 

Have you seen him who has taken his ca- 
price to be his god? (25:43) 

Who is further astray than he who follows 
his caprice rather than guidance from God? 
(28:50) 

Obey not him whose heart We have made 
forgetful of Our remembrance [dhikr], so that 
he follows his own caprice, and his affair has 
become all excess. But say: “The Real is 
from your Lord. Let whosoever will have 
faith, and let whosoever will disbelieve.” 
(18:28—29) 


The path of correct human conduct coin- 
cides with the Real and grows up out of the 
very nature of existence. Human beings 
were created to serve God and to act as 
vicegerents over His kingdom. Hence they 
accepted the Trust that was refused by the 
other creatures. 


I created jinn and mankind only to serve 
Me. (51:56) 

We offered the Trust to the heavens and 
the earth and the mountains, but they refused 
to carry it and were afraid of it. And the hu- 
man being carried it. (33:72) 


It is because of the trust and the vice- 
gerency that human beings are given power 
over other creatures. 


Have you not seen that God has subjected 
to you whatsoever is in the heavens and the 
earth? (31:20) 

And He subjected to you the sun and the 
moon, constant upon their courses, and He 
subjected to you the night and the day, and 
gave you of all you asked Him. (14:33) 


Hast thou not seen that God has subjected 
to you all that is in the earth, and the ships to 
run upon the sea at His commandment? 
(22:65) 

He has subjected to you what is in the 
heavens and what is in the earth, all together, 
from Him. Surely in that are signs for a peo- 
ple who reflect. (45:13) 


Human beings stand apart from heaven, 
earth, and the Ten Thousand Things be- 
cause of their peculiar function in the 
cosmos. All other things follow the Real by 
their very natures, but humans have been 
given the freedom to accept or to reject the 
Real. This freedom makes them responsible 
for their choices. If they fail to live up to 
the Trust, they will suffer the consequences 
simply by the law of cause and effect. By 
rejecting the Tao, the normative equilibrium 
of the cosmos, they put themselves out of 
kilter with heaven and earth. What goes up 
must come down, and what deviates from 
the Real must be brought back to it. When 
deviation produces a distorted nature, the 
return to equilibrium will be experienced by 
the deviant as distortion and agony. The 
cosmos is the testing ground wherein human 
beings prove their own substances. 


It is He who created the heavens and the 
earth in six days—and His Throne was upon 
the water—that He might try you, which one 
of you is fairer in works. (11:7) 


Heaven and Earth as Correlative 
Terms 


The Real manifests itself in the heavens 
and the earth, appearing as the signs that 
human beings should ponder. The signs, 
whether prophetic or natural, point the way 
to conformity with the Real. The way in 
which heaven and earth—the most funda- 
mental of created pairs—interrelate illus- 
trates the laws that govern relationships in 
all domains. 

The most salient feature of the heavens 
and the earth is the fact that they and every- 
thing within them are the property and king- 
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dom of God, who exercises absolute control 
over them. The Koran makes this point in 
scores of verses. For example, the passage 
“And to God [or “to Him”] belongs the 
kingdom of the heavens and the earth” oc- 
curs fourteen times, sometimes along with 
the words, “and everything between the 
two” (5:17) or “everything within them” 
(5:120). Since all belong to God, all are His 
servants. 


None is there in the heavens and the earth 
but it comes to the All-merciful as a servant. 
He has indeed counted them, and He has 
numbered them exactly. (19:93) 

To God prostrate themselves all who are 
in the heavens, and every creature crawling 
on the earth. (16:49) 

To God prostrate themselves all who are 
in the heavens and the earth, willingly or un- 
willingly. (13:15) 

The seven heavens and the earth, and ev- 
eryone within them, glorify Him. There is 
nothing that does not glorify Him in praise, 
but you do not understand their glorification. 
(17:44) 


The Ikhwan al-Safa’ make this same 
point employing more philosophical lan- 
guage: 


The whole cosmos, with its high spheres, 
exalted heavens, and everything within it, 
such as spiritual lights, natural, moving 
souls, faculties coursing through the corpo- 
real pillars, and all the existent things and 
creatures; everything included in the heavens 
and the earth, from the highest of the high to 
the lowest of the low—all of it is a single 
body standing ready to receive the universal 
effusion from its God.” 


“Abd al-Razzaq Kashani presents the 
same idea within the context of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s doctrine of the Oneness of Be- 
ing. He is commenting on the Koranic 
verse, “To Him belongs all that is in the 
heavens and the earth. All are obedient to 
Him” (2:116). In this verse, Kashani reads 
heavens and earth as referring to everything 
in existence, the high worlds and the low: 


To Him belongs all that is in the heavens 
and the earth. In other words, to Him belong 
the World of the Spirits and the World of the 


Bodies, which are the nonmanifest world and 
the manifest world. . . . All are obedient to 
Him, existent through His Being, acting 
through His act, nonexistent in their own es- 
sences. This is the utmost limit of obeying 
Him and undertaking His right, since He is 
Nondelimited Being, so nothing less than He 
exists. The entified existences are His attrib- 
utes and names." 


Kashani makes a similar point. in com- 
menting on the verse, “Praise belongs to 
God who created the heavens and the earth 
and appointed the darknesses and the light” 
(6:1). Note how he describes heaven and 
earth as manifesting the complementary di- 
vine attributes encompassed by the terms 
majesty and beauty. 


Praise belongs to God who created the 
heavens and the earth as the manifestation of 
the perfections and attributes of beauty and 
majesty within the loci of manifestation, 
which are all the differentiated existent 
things. This is the perfection of all. Non- 
delimited praise belongs specifically to the 
Divine Essence, which comprehends all Its 
attributes and names in respect of origination. 
He brought into existence the heavens, the 
World of the Spirits, and the earth, the World 
of the Body. He configured within the World 
of the Body the darknesses of its levels, 
which are veils dark in their essence, and 
within the World of Spirits the light of 
knowledge and perception." 


On the one hand the heavens and earth 
are totally subordinate to God. God is yang, 
and the heavens and earth are yin. On the 
other hand the relationship between God 
and cosmos is repeated in the relationship 
between heaven and earth. Just as the 
cosmos is submitted to God, so also the 
earth is submitted to heaven. When the Ko- 
ran employs the term heavens in the plural, 
it usually pairs it with the term earth and 
has in view the primary relationship be- 
tween God and the cosmos. For example, 
“Do you not know that God’s is the king- 
dom of the heavens and the earth?” (2:107). 
But when the Koran uses the term heaven in 
the singular, it frequently has in view the 
delineation of a relationship between the 
higher and lower domains of the cosmos as 
a reflection of the God/cosmos relationship. 
The relative qualities attributed to heaven 
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and earth in these passages are of particular 
interest here, since they establish many of 
the terms of the Koranic yang/yin. 

The heaven is the source for what God 
sends down to the earth and to human be- 
ings, for example, water and provisions. 
Qualitatively speaking, the heaven is high, 
active, and creative, while the earth is low, 
receptive, and fruitful. 


And We sent down out of heaven water 
blessed, and caused to grow thereby gardens 
and grains of harvest and tall palm trees laden 
with clusters of dates, a provision for the 
servants, and thereby We brought to life a 
land that was dead. (50:9-11) 

. . the water that God sends down from 
heaven, therewith giving life to the earth after 
it is dead. (2:164; cf, 25:48, 29:63, 30:24) 

. . the provision God sends down from 
heaven, and therewith brings the earth to life 
after it was dead. (45:5) 

Hast thou not seen how God has sent 
down out of heaven water, and in the morn- 
ing the earth becomes green? (22:63) 

It is He who sent down out of heaven wa- 
ter, and thereby We have brought forth the 
shoot of every plant. (6:99) 

Hast thou not seen how God sends down 
out of heaven water, and therewith We bring 
forth fruits of diverse hues? (35:27) 

It is God who . . . sent down out of 
heaven water wherewith He brought forth 
fruits to be your provision. (14:32) 

In the earth are signs for those having sure 
faith; and in your selves. What, do you not 
see? And in heaven are your provision and 
that which you are promised. So, by the Lord 
of heaven and earth, it is as surely Real as 
that you have speech. (51:20—23) 

He who . . . sent down for you out of 
heaven water; and We caused to grow there- 
with gardens full of loveliness whose trees 
you could never grow. (27:60) 

It is He who sends down to you out of 
heaven water of which you drink . . . and 
thereby He brings forth for you crops, and 
olives, and palms, and vines, and all manner 
of fruit. (16:10) 

It is He who shows you His signs and 
sends down to you out of heaven provision. 
(40:13) 


As the storehouse of provision, heaven is 
the source for everything that appears on 
earth. God’s signs come down from heaven, 


whether as revelations or natural phenom- 
ena. Not only do blessings and bounty de- 
scend, but also wrath and punishment. The 
angels come down out of heaven, but only 
with the Real, only in conformity with the 
Tao. 


If We will, We shall send down on them 
out of heaven a sign, so their necks will stay 
humbled to it. (26:4) 

We sent down upon the wrongdoers pun- 
ishment out of heaven for their ungodliness. 
(2:59) 

We sent down upon them punishment out 
of heaven for their wrongdoing. (7:162) 

Had there been in the earth angels walking 
at peace, We would have sent down upon 
them out of heaven an angel as Messenger. 
(17:95) 

We send not down the angels, save with 
the Real. (15:8) 


Since God creates the heavens and the 
earth with the Real, everything that comes 
down from heaven comes down in a meas- 
ure determined by the Real and known by 
God. Many Muslim theologians employ the 
word measure (gadar) in the sense of des- 
tiny or predestination, but the Koran uses 
the term in a broader sense. It refers both to 
the relationship between God and_ the 
cosmos, where everything is created in 
measure, and to the relationship between 
the two dimensions of the macrocosmic re- 
flection of that relationship, that is, heaven 
and earth. 


Naught is there, but its treasuries are with 
Us, and We send it not down but in a known 
measure. And We loose the winds fertilizing, 
and We send down out of heaven water, and 
We give you to drink, and you are not its 
treasurers. It is We who give life, and make 
to die. (15:21-22) 

He who appointcd the earth to be a cradle 
for you, . . . and who sent down out of 
heaven water in measure. And We brought to 
life thereby a land that was dead; even so you 
shall be brought forth. (43:10—11) 

And We sent down out of heaven water in 
measure and lodged it in the earth. (23:18) 


Just as heaven and earth are one of the 
fundamental “pairs” created by God, so also 
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everything created within the heavens and 
the earth duplicates this dual relationship. 


And heaven—We built it with hands, and 
We extend it wide. And the earth—We 
spread it forth. O excellent Smoothers! And 
of everything We have created a pair, that 
perhaps you may remember. (51:47—49) 

He . . . sent down water out of heaven, 
and therewith We have brought forth pairs of 
various growing things. (20:53) 


Heaven, in short, is associated with 
highness, light, ascent, activity, blessing, 
provision, origination. Earth is associated 
with lowness, darkness, descent, reception, 
fruitfulness, actualization. The qualities as- 
sociated with the two sides may be found in 
many sets of pairs, beginning with the com- 
plementary divine names. Thus Rimi con- 
nects heaven and earth with a pair of divine 
names, Uplifter (rai) and Downletter (khafid), 
and hence also with all the shifting and 
changing qualities of the world. Through the 
interaction of these two names, God keeps the 
cosmos separated into pairs and preserves it 
from dissolving back into the undifferentia- 
tion from whence it came. The realm of 
many shades and colors that these names 
produce will not be overcome by God’s 
Unity until the next world. 


The Creator is Uplifter and Downletter. 
Without these two attributes, no act could be 
performed. 

Look at the letting down of earth and the 
lifting up of heaven: Without these two attri- 
butes, heaven could not revolve, O friend! 

The downletting and uplifting of this earth 
is of another kind: Half the year desolate, half 
the year green and moist. 

The downletting and uplifting of this cir- 
cling and distressful time is of another kind: 
One half night, one half day. 

The downletting and uplifting of this 
mixed bodily constitution is that it is some- 
times well and sometimes ill. 

Know that all the states of the world are 
like this: famine, drought, peace, war—all 
for putting to the test. 

This world flies through the air with these 
two wings—these two make our souls a place 
of fear and hope. 

All this is so that the world may continue 


to flutter like a leaf in the cold and hot winds 
of resurrection and death, 

Until the vat of our Jesus-like one-color- 
edness destroys the value of our vat of one 
hundred different dyes. 

For that world is like a salt desert—every- 
one who goes there loses his multicoloration. 

Look at the earth: It makes the many col- 
ored creatures intg one color in the grave. 

This earth is the salt desert of the outward 
bodies, while the salt desert of meanings is 
something else. 

That salt desert of meanings is supra-for- 
mal, forever new, from eternity without be- 
ginning until eternity without end. 

In this world newness is the opposite of 
oldness— in that world newness has no oppo- 
site, no like, no number. '* 


In passages quoted above, Kashani dem- 
onstrated how heaven and earth display yin 
qualities in relation to the divine. In another 
passage, he shows how heaven displays 
yang qualities in relation to earth. He is 
commenting on the Koranic verse, “There is 
nothing that does not glorify Him in praise, 
but you do not understand their glorifica- 
tion” (17:44). 


\ Each thing has a characteristic that does 
not belong to any other thing. Each has a per- 
fection possessed by it alone. When it has not 
yet actualized that perfection, it yearns for it 
and seeks it. When it actualizes it, it pre- 
serves and loves it. By making manifest its 
own characteristic, it declares God incompar- 
able with any associate [sharik]. Otherwise, it 
would not be unique in that characteristic. It 
is as if the thing says with the tongue of its 
state, “I declare Him one just as He made me 
one.” By seeking its own perfection, it de- 
clares Him incomparable with the attributes 
of imperfection. It is as if it says, “O Perfect, 
make me perfect.” By making its own perfec- 
tion manifest, it is saying, “The Perfect Per- 
fecter has made me perfect,” and so on. 

Even a lioness, for example, through its 
care for her cub, is saying, “Be kind to me, O 
Kindly! Have mercy upon me, O Compas- 
sionate!” And by seeking provision she says, 
“O Provider!” 

Hence the seven heavens glorify Him 
through everlastingness, perfection, eleva- 
tion, effectivity, bringing into existence, lord- 
ship, and by the fact that “Each day He is 
upon some task” [55:29]. The earth glorifies 
Him with constancy, fixity, creativity, provi- 


\ 


he 
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sion, nurturing, kindliness, mercy, receiving 
obedience, showing thanks through reward, 
and so on.'¢ 


Similitudes 


In many—if not most—of the Koranic 
passages where heaven and earth are dis- 
cussed, “heaven” can be read as “sky” with- 
out any apparent problem. God sends down 
water from the sky. In other words, the 
rains come. Likewise the English word 
heaven can refer both to the sky and to a 
spiritual realm that is also “up,” but in a 
different sense. The Islamic tradition reads 
the term in either or both senses, as appro- 
priate to a given context. 

But even if we understand a Koranic 
verse about rain and the earth coming to life 
in the most literal sense, it is difficult to 
interpret it in a purely naturalistic way. Cer- 
tainly such verses mean that living things 
depend upon water, and this water is sent 
down from the sky by God. But the discus- 
sion concerns life. And life, in the Islamic 
context, is a divine attribute. As the Koran 
puts it, “He is the Alive, the Self-subsi- 
stent” (2:255). Hence a verse about sky and 
rain is also saying that through rain, God 
gives life—His own quality—to a lifeless 
world. A suprasensory, invisible attribute 
enters this world through visible means. 
Parallel remarks can be made for every di- 
vine attribute, since no attribute can be per- 
ceived in itself. Attributes can be known 
only inasmuch as they become manifest 
through things and activities. Hence Muslim 
intellectuals have never supposed that the 
Koran juxtaposes sky and earth simply to 
describe the physical facts of existence. All 
things, after all, are signs of God. The 
physical is the manifestation of the spiritual. 
The two are intimately intertwined, even if 
we understand them as opposites. “Things 
become distinguished through their oppo- 
sites,” as the Arabic proverb reminds us. 
Heaven cannot be known without earth, nor 
earth without heaven. 

The Koran itself identifies heaven as the 
locus of the angels, or at least the direction 
from which the angels “come down” when 


they have occasion to appear in this world. 
“Upon the day that heaven is split asunder 
with the clouds, and the angels are sent 
down in majesty” (25:25). When we look at 
the hadith literature and the commentary 
tradition, the intimate relationship between 
the high dimension of physical reality and 
the spiritual or divine order of things is 
made explicit. For example, the Prophet 
used to walk outside with his head uncov- 
ered in the rain. When asked why he did so, 
he said, “It is newly acquainted with my 
Lord.” 

The Koran itself encourages interpreta- 
tion going beyond the merely phenomenal 
level. Not only does it often tell us that all 
natural phenomena are “signs” for people 
who reflect, it also frequently points out 
that its own words are similitudes or like- 
nesses or analogies (amthal). The commen- 
tators, even the more literal minded like 
Fakhr al-Din R4zi, are quick to follow its 
leads. For example, in its first use of the 
term heaven, the Koran makes clear that the 
term is employed as a similitude. 


The likeness of [the hypocrites] is . . . as 
a cloudburst out of heaven in which are dark- 
ness, thunder, and lightning. They put their 
fingers in their ears against the thunderclaps, 
fearful of death; and God encompasses the 
unbelievers. (2:19) 


Maybudi, having dealt with the literal 
meaning of the words, then turns to the 
meaning of the passage as a likeness. 
Though he does not state explicitly the 
meaning of “heaven” in the passage, by im- 
plication it is either God as the ultimate 
source of the Koran, or the angelic world, 
the Koran’s more immediate source. The 
“hypocrites” are those who make an out- 
ward show of believing in Islam but are in- 
wardly its enemies. 


The hypocrites are like a group of trav- 
elers caught in the desert during a severe rain 
on a dark night. The rain is so severe, the 
night so dark, the thunder so loud, and the 
lightning so bright that they fear that they will 
be hit by a thunderbolt and die. 

The rain is the likeness of the Koran, 
since it brings hearts to life, just as rain 
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brings the dead land to life. The darknesses are 
like the unbelief in which the hypocrites are 
stuck. The thunder is like those verses of the Ko- 
ran that threaten and frighten them, while the 
lightning is like their giving witness to faith. In 
other words, when the lightning flashes, the hyp- 
ocrites are able to see a short way ahead in’that 
darkness and rain. When the lightning ceases, 
they are kept back. In the same way, when they 
give witness, they join with submission [islam]. 
But when they go back to their satans, they deny 
their witnessing and fall into the darkness of un- 
belief. 

Just as lightning is not continuous and the 
stranded person takes no real benefit from it, so 
also the hypocrites take no benefit from giving 
witness, since it has no reality. And just as those 
travelers in the darkness put their fingers in their 
ears so as not to hear the sound of torment and 
thunderbolts, since it threatens them with death, 
so also the hypocrites put their fingers in their 
ears so as not to hear the verses of the Koran and 
the revelation, which make manifest their secret. 
They fear that their hearts may incline toward it, 
that it will bring them into submission and faith. 
They insist on unbelief because they are afraid 
that if they fall away from it they will come to 
submission." 


» 
t 


In repeatedly referring to its verses as 
likenesses, the Koran is clearly asking its 
readers to ponder and reflect and then to ap- 
ply the lessons learned to their own situa- 
tion. In using terms such as heaven and 
earth as likenesses, it has in view the quali- 
ties associated with the two sides in the 
world view of the people to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and in the modified world view 
represented by the Koran itself. The qualita- 
tive correspondences depend largely on 
analogies between the microcosm and mac- 
rocosm. 

I quote one more verse that the Koran 
presents explicitly as a likeness to illustrate 
how the Muslim thinkers developed the 
qualitative descriptions of nature found in 
the text: 


He sends down out of heaven water, and 
the wadis flow each in its measure, and the 
torrent carries a swelling scum. And out of 
that over which they kindle fire, being de- 
sirous of ornament or delightful objects, out 
of that rises a scum the like of it. So God 
strikes both the Real and the unreal. As for 


the scum, it vanishes as jetsam, and what 
profits men abides in the earth. Even so God 
strikes His similitudes. (13:17) 


The first explanation is taken from 
Lata if al-isharat of Qushayri (d. 465/1072). 


This verse comprises similitudes struck by 
God to compare the revealed Koran with wa- 
ter sent down from heaven. He compares 
hearts to wadis, and He compares the whis- 
perings of Satan and the fancies of the soul to 
scum on top of water. He compares the Real 
to substances pure of loathsomeness, like 
gold, silver, copper, and so on. He compares 
the unreal to the scum of these substances. 

Wadis are diverse in their smallness and 
largeness, and they, carry water according to 
their measure, whether little or much. In the 
same way, hearts are diverse in their ability 
to carry, according to their weakness or 
strength. 

When a flood takes place in a wadi, it pu- 
rifies it. In the same way, when the Koran is 
memorized in hearts, it negates whisperings 
and caprice from them. 

Water may be accompanied by that which 
makes it opaque, while parts of it may be 
freed from what sullies it. This is similar to 
the situation of faith and the understanding of 
the Koran in the hearts of the faithful when 
they are delivered from the insinuations of 
Satan and from ruinous thoughts. Hearts vary 
from pure to opaque. 

The substances from which containers are 
made are delivered from loathsomeness when 
they are melted down. In the same way the 
Real becomes distinguished from the unreal. 
The Real remains and the unreal disappears. 

It is said that the lights that shine in hearts 
negate the traces of discomfort, the light of 
certainty negates the darkness of doubt, 
knowledge negates the insinuations of igno- 
rance, the light of recognition negates the 
trace of disavowal, the light of witnessing ne- 
gates the traces of lower human nature, and 
the lights of concentration negate the traces of 
dispersion. When the lights of the realities 
shine, the traces of sensual gratifications turn 
to nothing. The lights of the rising sun of 
gnosis negate the darkness of the “night,” 
which is to take the trace of “others” into ac- 
count. 

Moreover, the substances from which con- 
tainers are made are diverse. One container is 
made of gold, another from zinc, and so on. 
So also hearts are diverse. A tradition says, 
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“God has containers, and they are hearts.” 
One person is a striving renouncer, another 
an ecstatic lover, another a fearful worshiper, 
another a gnostic declarer of Unity, another 
an abstinent worshiper, another a Sufi aspi- 
rant given over to praying all night. Their 
poet says, 


Their colors are greatly varied and yet 
they are given the same water from one 
pool.” 


Rashid al-Din Maybudi, writing in Per- 


from him who was the greatest in the world, 
the lord of the children of Adam, the pearl of 
the oyster of nobility, in spite of the perfec- 
tion of prophecy and the fearlessness of mes- 
sengerhood. For God says: “(We sent never 
any Messenger or Prophet before thee], but 
that Satan cast into his wish, when he was 
wishing” [22:52]. So he sought refuge in God 
from Satan’s goading, for he said: “My Lord, 
] seek refuge in Thee from the goadings of 
Satan.””! 

And out of that over which they kindle 
fire, that is, out of that which they reflect 
upon, ponder, and deduce from; being de- 


sian about seventy-five years after Qushay- 
rl, comments on the same verse as follows. 
The verse itself is italicized. 


sirous of a proof or an unveiling; out of that 
rises a scum. A scum is something in addi- 
tion to the inspiration of God and the sugges- 


This verse is the sphere of the science of 
reality and gnosis. He sends down out of 
heaven water. In other words, He revealed 
from on high to the hearts and ears of the 
prophets and He inspired the intellects and in- 
sights of the sages. . . . The wadis flow each 
in its measure. In other words, He made the 
hearts see to the measure of their capacity, 
life, and illumination. The hearts of the 
prophets became bright and illumined with 
the light of revelation and messengerhood, 
and the hearts of God’s friends with the lamp 
of wisdom and gnosis. /n its measure, that is, 
each individual [sees] according to his own 
measure, in degrees and levels. One is 
higher, one in the middle, one lower. The 
ranking in degrees and the disparity are ap- 
parent to everyone. Concerning the prophets 
He says, “We preferred some of the prophets 
over others” [17:55]. Concerning the friends, 
He says, “They are degrees with God” 
[3:163]. One has more than prophecy through 
messengerhood, another has more than wis- 
dom through prophecy, another has more 
than knowledge through gnosis, another has 
more than faith and witnessing through tast- 
ing the reality, another has the knowledge of 
certainty with explication, another the truth of 
certainty with direct vision. He gave to each 
person what was appropriate. He placed 
within each heart where there was room. 

And the torrent carries a swelling scum... . 
Though those hearts are bright and lit up, 
they are not free of whisperings, insinuations, 
and minor lapses, since Satan is always sit- 
ting in ambush waiting for a way into hearts. 
He wants to toss in a doubt or a mistake, 
make up a lie, steal away something mem- 
orized. Satan even pilfered a little something 


tion of the angel. [This scum is] the like of it, 
that is, like the error being cast by Satan. In 
other words, one person is busy in the sea of 
reflection with the hand of deduction bringing 
out the pearls of meanings from Koranic 
verses and hadiths. Another seeks for the re- 
alities of unveiling through pondering the at- 
tribute of inspiration. They strive and work so 
much in their reflection, pondering, and de- 
duction that they pass beyond the right meas- 
ure and seek increase over the inspiration of 
God and the suggestion of the angel. This in- 
crease is just like that which Satan has decked 
out fair. Both must be avoided. 

As for the scum, it vanishes as jetsam. \n 
other words, as for the error, the lapses, and 
the excess, they vanish through remem- 
brance, because of His words, “The godfear- 
ing, when a visitation from Satan touches 
them, remember, and then see clearly” 
(7:201]. 

And what profits men . . . abides in the 
earth. In other words, it takes firm root in the 
heart. That erroneous opinion, lapse of the 
tongue, and excess because of Satan does not 
last and does not find a resting place in the 
heart of the person of faith. Those who have 
faith have the mention of God upon their 
tongues and His remembrance in their hearts. 
Satan’s trouble-making cannot last when 
there is remembrance of God. That is why the 
Lord of the worlds says, “When a visitation 
from Satan touches them, they remember, 
and then see clearly” [7:201]. That which is 
useful for people becomes firmly rooted in 
the heart. It is useful because the wholesome- 
ness of the heart and religion lie within it, 
since it follows the measure of the Sharia and 
the Reality. It is a tree whose roots are firmly 
grounded, whose branches are luxuriant, 
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whose wood is fruitful. Its roots are driven 
into the earth of faithfulness, its branches 
spread in the air of contentment, and it gives 
the fruits of vision and encounter. 

In short, this verse alludes to the fact that 
when the light of knowledge shines in the 
heart, it clears away the traces of disobe- 
dience’s darkness. But these lights are di- 
verse, and these acts of disobedience differ. 
The light of certainty takes away the darkness 
of doubt, the light of knowledge takes away 
the insinuations of ignorance, the light of rec- 
ognition effaces the traces of disavowal, the 
light of witnessing takes away the traces of 
the darkness of lower human nature, the light 
of concentration lifts up the traces of disper- 
sion. Then, beyond all of these, stands the 
light of professing God’s Unity [tawhid]. 
When the sun of Unity lifts its head from the 
horizon of the Unseen, duality says, 


Night went, O Morning, and I became one 
with Thee— 
How long this talk of human attributes and 
man?” 


“Abd al-Razzaéq Kashani explains the 
same verse from a strictly microcosmic, 
point of view. Heaven is the holy human 
spirit, water is knowledge sent down by 
God, and the hearts are the instruments 
through which human beings receive the di- 
vine knowledge. The soul is the dark, earth- 
like dimension of the human being, cut off 
from the divine light. It must be trans- 
formed through love, thereby taking on the 
luminous qualities of heaven and discarding 
the limiting qualities of earth. 


He sends down out of heaven, which is the 
spirit of holiness, water, that is, knowledge. 


And the wadis, the hearts, flow each in the 
measure of their preparednesses. The torrent 
of knowledge carries a scum, that is, the 
loathsome, vile, and base attributes of the 
earth, which is the soul. And out of that over 
which they kindle the fire of love—out of the 
gnostic sciences, unveilings, realities, and 
meanings that stir up love—being desirous of 
the ornamen{ of the soul and the soul’s splen- 
dor through these things, since these are the 
soul’s perfections; or [being desirous of] de- 
lightful objects, that is, virtuous character 
traits that are acquired through these perfec- 
tions, since these are some of the things 
within which the soul takes delight; out of 
that rises a scum, loathsomeness, the like of 
it. This scum represents things like the soul’s 
gazing upon and seeing itself, conceiving of 
itself as perfect or virtuous and adorned with 
the ornament of those attributes, its being 
self-satisfied with and becoming veiled, and 
everything else that is considered a blight of 
the soul and the sins of its states. So God 
strikes both the Real and the unreal. As for 
the scum, it vanishes as jetsam, thrown far 
away, annihilated through knowledge, as God 
says: “[He sends down on you water from 
heaven], to purify you thereby” [8:11]. And 
what profits men, that is, the meanings from 
the Real and the pure virtues, abides in the 
earth, the soul.” 


Shifting Relationships 


Along with the Koranic terms unseen 
and visible, or heaven and earth, some au- 
thorities employ other sets of Koranic 
terms, such as Dominion and Kingdom, or 
Command and Creation. Various authors 
draw the line between the two sides with 


Table 10 Contrasting Qualities According to Kashani in Ta’wil al-Qur’an 


yang 
heaven 
unseen 
dominion 
command 
high 

bright 

subtle 
spiritual 
suprasensory 


yin 

earth 
visible 
kingdom 
creation 
low 

dark 
dense 
corporeal 
sensory 
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different degrees of complexity and sophis- 
tication. Normally the visible world is con- 
sidered to be the same as the realm of cor- 
poreal and sensory things, while the unseen 
world embraces spiritual and nonsensory 
things. Thus Kashani writes, 


It is He who created the heavens, the 
spirits, and the earth, the body, through the 
Real [6:73], thereby putting everything in its 
proper place as is the requirement of His Es- 
sence.* 

To God belongs the kingdom of the 
heavens, the World of the Spirits, and of the 
earth, the World of the Bodies, and all that is 
between them [5:17], all the forms and acci- 
dents, manifest and nonmanifest.* 


These parallel sets of terms establish a 
clear relationship that can be understood in 
terms of contrasting qualities. In general the 
first term represents yang qualities and the 
second yin. (See Table 10.) 

The situation becomes more complex as 
soon as we follow the logic of relationships 
and shake loose from the idea that absolute 
difference can appear in the created realm. 
Every correlative term is limited and de- 
fined by its correlative. Hence it cannot be 
an absolute point of reference. The differen- 
tiations among things that make it possible 
to know them come only through distinction 
and opposition. “Things become distin- 
guished through their opposites.” As Rumi 
puts it, 


The Jocus of manifestation for a thing is 
its opposite, so each opposite aids its own op- 
posite.” 


No opposite can be known without its op- 
posite. Having suffered a blow, you will 
know a caress.” 


There can be no absolutes within cre- 
ation, since nothing stands alone. At the 
very least, a thing must be subordinate to its 
Creator. But the Creator is not absolute in 
every respect, since It is delimited by the 
created, just as the Lord is bound by the 
vassal and the God by the divine thrall. 
Only the Essence is absolute, since It alone 
has no need for anything else. It is inde- 


pendent and self-sufficient, with or without 
the universe. Hence God as Essence stands 
beyond opposition. He has no opposites in 
existence. But God as possessor of the 
names stands opposite the cosmos. More- 
over, the names of the acts He performs 
within the cosmos diverge. Hence these 
names have contraries within God, such as 
Beautiful and Majestic. In this respect He 
brings all opposites together within Him- 
self. To quote Rimi again, 


His description is not contained within the 
intellect, for He is the Coincidence of Oppo- 
sites. Wonderful composition without compo- 
sition! Wonderful freely acting Compelled 
One!”* 


If we took at the attributes of God’s Es- 
sence, such as life and knowledge, we see 
that their opposites—death and ignorance— 
do not exist as such. What we call death 
and ignorance are relative lacks of life and 
knowledge. Only absolute nonexistence— 
which, of course, does not exist—could 
possess absolute death and absolute igno- 
rance. 


God’s light has no opposite within exist- 
ence, that through its opposite it might be 
made manifest.” 


Every light has a fire, every rose a thorn; 
a serpent watches over every treasure hidden 
in the ruins. 

Oh, Thy Rosegarden has no thorns! Thy 
pure Light has no fire! Around Thy Treasure 
is no serpent, no blow, no teeth!” 


In other words, absolute light is God, ab- 
solute knowledge is God, absolute power is 
God, absolute good is God, and so on. The 
absolute opposites of these qualities do not 
exist. Hence the whole universe is in some 
respect similar to God, since it reflects these 
names in some way. But since the corporeal 
things are the most distant existent things 
from God, the opposites of God’s attributes 
can be attributed to them, so long as we re- 
member that these are not absolute ascrip- 
tions. Thus, for example, God is the High 
(al-‘ali), the heavens are high, the earth is 
low. God is the Light of the heavens and 
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the earth (24:35), the heavens are luminous, 
the earth is dark. God is the Alive, the spir- 
itual world is alive through the divine spirit, 
and the corporeal world has no life except 
through the spiritual domain. God is the 
Knower of the unseen and the invisible, the 
spiritual beings have knowledge of various 
dimensions of the two worlds, the corporeal 
beings have such a limited knowledge that, 
in effect, they are ignorant. 

The ascription of attributes such as high- 
ness, light, life, and knowledge to created 
things pertains to a relative domain. If the 
First Intellect embraces the knowledge of all 
created things, yet it is ignorant in face of 
God’s infinite knowledge. If heaven is high, 
this is to speak of its relationship with earth, 
since heaven is low in relation to God. The 
same thing can be said for other qualities 
that are attributed to heaven, such as bright 
and subtle. These are not absolute qualities, 
since they are possessed only in relation to 
earth. Hence also, earth is not low, dark, 
and dense in any absolute sense, only in re- 
lation to heaven. In relation to absolute 
nothingness earth is high, luminous, and 
subtle. 

Since there are no absolutes within cre- 
ation, things can be understood only in their 
relationships with God or with other things. 
There are two extreme poles, represented by 
spirit and body, light and darkness, heaven 
and earth, subtlety and density. Between the 
two poles stands a spectrum of created 
things that are in some ways qualitatively 
ambivalent. From about the time of Suh- 
rawardi (d. 587/1191) onward, many Mus- 
lim cosmologists refer to this realm that fills 
the space between the spiritual world and 
the corporeal world as the “World of Imag- 
ination.” This “imaginal” realm is neither 
completely corporeal nor completely spirit- 
ual. Ibn al-‘Arabi and his school develop 
this three world scheme in great detail. 

We should not think that there are any 
hard and fast lines separating the three 
worlds. In fact, many of our authors tell us 
that the worlds are innumerable and that 
these three are merely the “general princi- 
ples” (kulliyyat) of the worlds.*' There are 
no sharp edges in existence. As_ lbn 
al-‘Arabi puts it, “There is nothing in exist- 


ence but barzakhs,” that is, “‘isthmuses” or 
intermediate stages of existence.” Everything 
lies between two other things and every 
world between two other worlds. Nothing 
can be known in itself, only in relationship 
to other things. Ibn al-‘Arabi concludes that 
everything in existence other than God can 
be called “imaginal,” since each thing mani- 
fests qualities in an ambiguous sort of way. 
Neither absolute light (naér) nor absolute 
darkness (zulma) can be found in the cre- 
ated realm, so all things are varying degrees 
of “brightness” (diyd’), neither purely lumi- 
nous nor purely dark. There is no absolute 
highness or lowness, so all things stand in 
the middle. There is no absolute subtlety or 
density, so everything is a mixture of the 
two. 

By discussing three worlds instead of 
two, Muslim cosmologists place even 
greater stress upon qualitative ambiguity 
and the importance of taking relationships 
into account. The middle world is “imagi- 
nal” because, like an image in a mirror or a 
dream, it combines attributes of both sides 
and cannot be discussed in isolation without 
distorting its reality. It is neither a spirit nor 
a body, but it has certain attributes that are 
spiritual and certain that are bodily. It is 
neither luminous nor dark, but something in 
between. Like fire, it combines light and 
darkness. The whole cosmos is imaginal be- 
cause it stands halfway between the abso- 
lutely Real, or Being, and the absolutely 
unreal, or nothingness. 

The cosmic World of Imagination is sub- 
tle in relation to bodily things, but dense in 
relation to spiritual things. Depending on 
the point of view, it is luminous or dark, 
high or low, spiritual or corporeal, supra- 
sensory or sensory. We have already seen 
that the status of the heavens is rather am- 
biguous. Sometimes heaven is considered 
identical with the spiritual world, some- 
times it is seen as one of the two poles of 
the corporeal world. In some verses the Ko- 
ran speaks of the “unseen of the heavens 
and the earth” (2:33, 11:123, 16:77), there- 
by suggesting that both heaven and earth 
have unseen as well as visible dimensions. 
Because the seven heavens are ambiguous 
in nature, neither completely corporeal nor 
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completely spiritual, the cosmologists often 
place them in the imaginal world. The 
planets clearly partake of the same ambi- 
guity. As bodies that we witness in the sky, 
they are visible, but as “swimmers” (sdabih) 
in a heavenly world inhabited by angels, 
they have invisible dimensions. 

How then do we gain knowledge of 
things, if the labels we place upon them 
have no absolute worth? Whatever knowl- 
edge we gain will clearly be ambiguous. 
But ambiguous knowledge can be sufficient 
to describe our situation in relation to God. 
In effect, such a way of looking at things 
relativizes everything other than God, and 
this ts one of the primary senses of “There 
is no god but God”: There is no truth but 
the Truth, no real but the Real, no absolute 
but the Absolute. Any knowledge having 
any degree of certainty can only be acquired 
by perceiving the relationship between the 
Absolute and the things. Relationships are 
defined in terms of a vast number of quali- 
ties, and these are summarized by the divine 
names and attributes. Through God’s names, 
provided in revelation by the Real Itself, 
human beings gain access to those qualities 
that provide a relatively absolute handhold 
on the nature of things. 

The degree to which a given author at- 
tempts to sort out the various relationships 
among the levels of the cosmos depends 
upon a large number of factors, such as his 
own grasp of the fundamental texts, his 
training in various sciences, and the point 
he wishes to bring out. It is the last which is 
of particular importance for our purposes, 
since it helps explain why a single author 
will seemingly contradict himself, or ex- 
plain the same Koranic verse in a variety of 
ways depending upon the context of the dis- 
cussion. What is envisaged is the qualitative 
relationships, and these may change de- 
pending on the specific qualities envisaged. 


The Seven Heavens 


The Koran states explicitly in several 
verses that there are seven heavens. It also 
refers to the planets that “swim” in each 


heaven. The seven “planets”—in the Greek 
sense of wandering heavenly bodies—are 
the moon, Mercury, Venus, the sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The heavens as such 
are invisible, while the planets are visible, 
at least to the extent that their light shines 
down on earth. But as we have already 
seen, many cosmologists place the heavens 
and the planets in an ambiguous realm, nei- 
ther completely visible nor completely in- 
visible. 

Some of the clearest early texts that 
place the heavens within a relatively unscen 
dimension of existence are the accounts of 
the Prophet’s ascension to God (mi‘rdj). 
The Prophet tells us that he met one or more 
of the earlier prophets in each of the 
heavens. He describes corporeal and sen- 
sory events that took place in the sphere of 
each planet. Yet these events clearly pertain 
to a spiritual domain of existence. In other 
words, the events occurred in an ambiguous 
realm, neither purely corporeal nor purely 
spiritual. This is the realm known later as 
the “World of Imagination.” Finally the 
Prophet passed beyond the heavens into a 
purely spiritual world and eventually into 
the Divine Presence, beyond all differentia- 
tion and opposition. One of the oldest of 
these accounts is found in the two most au- 
thoritative collections of hadith, Bukhari 
and Muslim. It reads in part as follows: 


While I was lying down at al-Hatim [a 
wall on the northwest side of the Kaaba] 
someone came to me and made a split from 
here to here (meaning from the pit of his 
chest to the hair below his navel), then took 
out my heart. I was next brought a gold dish 
full of faith, and my heart was washed, then 
filled up and put back. . . . I was then 
brought a beast smaller than a mule and 
larger than a donkey, which was white, was 
called al-Buraq, and stepped a distance equal 
to the range of its vision. I was mounted on 
it, and Gabriel went with me till he came to 
the lowest heaven. He asked that the gate be 
opened. When he was asked who he was, he 
replied that he was Gabriel. He was asked 
who was with him. He replied that it was 
Muhammad. He was asked whether he had 
been sent for. When he replied that he had 
been, the words were uttered, “Welcome, his 
coming is good,” and the gate was opened. 
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When | entered Adam was there, and Gabriel 
said, “This is your father Adam, so give him 
a salutation.” I did so, and when he had re- 
turned my salutation he said, “Welcome to 
the good son and the good prophet.” Gabriel 
then took me up till he came to the second 
heaven.” 


So the account continues. Muhammad 
meets John and Jesus in the second heaven, 
Joseph in the third, Idris (usually identified 
with Enoch) in the fourth, Aaron in the 
fifth, Moses in the sixth, and Abraham in 
the seventh. These prophets clearly do not 
exist in their earthly bodies in the visible 
world. They have returned to God. But they 
have not “gone to heaven” in the Christian 
sense simply because they are located in the 
“heavens,” since, as remarked earlier, 
heaven in the Islamic sense is not paradise. 
Nor does their location within the heavens 
suggest that they have not reached salvation 
or do not dwell in the Garden. Quite the 
opposite. It suggests that because of their 
attaining to the highest stages of human per- 
fection, they dwell with God in perfect fe- 
licity. But at the same time, they are the 
human embodiments of the seven degrees of 
the heavenly world. Each of them is an out- 
standing exemplar of those divine qualities 
that “come down from heaven” into the 
earth. The Koran says of the prophets, 
“They are degrees with God” (3:163), not, 
“They have degrees.” As Ibn al-‘Arabi re- 
marks, this verse suggests that each prophet 
plays a cosmic function far beyond any “hu- 
man” role in the ordinary sense of the term.™ 
Sadr al-Din Qunawi makes these points in 
keeping with the teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
school: 


Know that every prophet and friend of 
God . . . is a locus of manifestation for one 
of the universal realities of the cosmos, the 
divine names pertaining to those realities, and 
the spirits of those realities. These spirits are 
the Higher Plenum® with all the diversity of 
their levels and their relationships with the 
high world. To this point the Prophet made 
allusion when he said that Adam is in the first 
heaven, Jesus in the second, Joseph in the 
third, Idris in the fourth, Aaron in the fifth, 
Moses in the sixth, and Abraham in the sev- 
enth. 

It is clear that the spirits of these prophets 


are not spatially located. Therefore the 

Prophet meant only to point to the strength of 

their relationships—in respect of their levels, 

their sciences, their states, and the levels of 
their communities—with that heaven. In this 
world, their states are the form of the proper- 
ties of the levels and the heavens. It is in this 
connection that all the great ones among the 

Folk of God mention in their technical terms 

that some of ihe Biends of God are “upon the 

heart of Gabriel,” some “upon the heart of 

Michael,” some “upon the heart of Ser- 

aphiel,” and so on.* 

Qinawi’s disciple Farghani explains the 
qualitative nature of the heavens in terms of 
the divine names, which are the roots of all 
created qualities. He has been discussing 
the creation of.the*heavens and the earth 
from the “mass all sewn up,” the un- 
differentiated original substance mentioned 
in the Koran. “To become entified” (ta‘ay- 
yun), a technical term that we have already 
met, means to become determined and dif- 
ferentiated as a specific entity or thing, as 
distinct from other entities and things. Note 
that the relationship envisaged at first is that 
between God and the cosmos. Hence the 
cosmos’s quality of receptivity is stressed. 


The sewn-up material that belongs to the 
heavens and the earth became entified such 
that the heavens became distinguished from 
the earth. Heaven was engendered as a subtle 
smoke while earth became a dense compound 
thing. 

The name Form-giver became entified to 
give each of the two an appropriate form. 
God addressed their material with His words, 
“[Then He lifted Himself up to heaven when 
it was smoke, and He said to it and the 
earth,] ‘Come willingly, or unwillingly.’ 
[They said, ‘We come willingly’]” [41:11]. 
In other words, come forward and receive the 
form determined for each of you by the name 
Form-giver. “Come willingly” in respect of 
the property of your particular existence, 
which has knowledge of its own good and of 
the perfection connected to its reception of 
everything that issues forth from its Universal 
Root. It chooses that reception and_ inclines 


tance. Or come “unwillingly,” in respect of 
the property of your possibility and your non- 
existence, which is ignorant of its own good 
and perfection. You will be forced, through 
coercion and severity, to accept to make man- 
ifest the Root of perfection. 
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“They said, ‘We come willingly,"” be- 
cause they were near the root of their innate 
disposition and the domination of the prop- 
erty of oneness and undifferentiation—which 
are the most specific characteristics of Being 
within them in this state—over the property 
of differentiation and manyness, which are 
the specific characteristics of possibility. 


At this stage of existence heaven and 
earth are dominated by oneness rather than 
manyness, Necessity rather than possibility, 
Being rather than knowledge. Hence they 
were perfectly receptive to the one effusion 
from the One. They were naturally infused 
with luminosity, subtlety, nearness, and all 
the attributes connected to the side of the 
Necessary Being. They had hardly any trace 
of the individual self-assertion connected to 
manyness, dispersion, distance, darkness, 
and possible existence. Hence the heavens 
and earth were perfect “Muslims.” As good 
servants of God, they submitted readily to 
His command. Then the yang power of the 
One exercised its effects in various modal- 
ities. Heaven, through its receptivity toward 
the undifferentiated power of the One, is 
differentiated into the seven heavens. Each 
heaven manifests diverse qualities that were 
latent in the One and designated by various 
divine names. Note that in each case Far- 
ghani carefully qualifies himself in order 
not to make the point of view in question 
seem in any way exclusive of other points 
of view. 


At this point, the property of the original! 
movement of love, . . . in keeping with the 
property of the name Form-giver, permeated 
the sewn-up spiritual material that was actu- 
alized .in the sensory level. Hence that mate- 
rial came into movement in respect of its cen- 
tral point, following a cyclic motion. It 
assumed the form of a first heaven in one re- 
spect and a fourth heaven in another respect 
in keeping with the property of the name 
Form-giver. It became the locus of manifesta- 
tion for the attribute of life and the domina- 
tion of heat. In keeping with God’s noble 
purpose for the name that was entified within 
this heaven—that is, the name Alive—the 
name Form-giver entified a luminous locus of 
manifestation: the planet called the sun. The 
sun became as it were the governing soul of 
this heavenly form. 


Then Form-giver entified three heavens 
above the form of this heaven and three be- 
low it, and it entified within each of them a 
governing soul: the planet specified for each 
heaven. That planet is the locus of manifesta- 
tion for a name that is entified according to a 
reality whose locus of manifestation is the 
heaven. 

Hence the fourth heaven, which is in the 
center of the seven heavens, is the locus of 
manifestation for the attribute of life. The 
third heaven is the locus of manifestation for 
desire, the second the locus of manifestation 
for equity and justice, the first the locus of 
manifestation for speech... . . The fifth 
heaven is the locus of manifestation for 
power, the sixth for knowledge, the seventh 
for generosity. That is why Abraham—who 
is described by generosity, magnanimity, and 
care for the rights of guests through himself, 
his property, and his sons*’—~is seen in the 
seventh heaven. 

The planet sun is the locus of manifesta- 
tion for the Alive, which is all-comprehen- 
sive.“ The manifestation of the governing 
property of its gatekeeper, the Life-giver, is 
most complete and manifest through it and in 
It. 

The planet Venus is the locus of mani- 
festation for the name Desiring. The mani- 
festation of the property of its gatekeeper, 
which is the Form-giver, is in one respect 
greatest in it. 

The planet Mercury is the locus of mani- 
festation for the name Just. The property of 
its follower, the Author [al-bdri’], is in one 
respect most manifest within it. 

The planet moon is the locus of manifesta- 
tion for the name Speaker. The governing 
property of its follower, which is the Creator, 
is in one respect strongest within it. 

The planet Mars is the locus of manifesta- 
tion for the name Powerful. The strength of 
its gatekeeper, who is the Severe, is in one 
respect strongest within it. 

The planet Saturn is the locus of mani- 
festation for the name Generous. The govern- 
ing property of the name Lord, whose rela- 
tionship to it is the most perfect, is strongest 
within it.” 


The Four Elements 


Cosmologists often express the subtlety 
and ambiguity of qualitative relationships 
through the idea of the four “pillars” (ar- 
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kdn) or “elements” (‘andasir). These are the 
“substances” from which the visible uni- 
verse is compounded. They possess a cer- 
tain relationship to the higher realms be- 
cause of their relative invisibility, which 
results from their “simplicity” (basdta), the 
fact that they are not compound things. In 
contrast, minerals, plants, and animals are 
all compounded of the elements. Many texts 
imply, if not state explicitly, that the four 
elements themselves pertain to the invisible 
world, precisely because they have no parts 
and therefore cannot be present in a world 
where everything is divisible. In other 
words, the elements indicate qualities rather 
than actual manifest things. Thus it is often 
said that each element exists in pure form 
only in its own “sphere” (kura), while our 
locus of experience is the place where their 
four spheres of influence intersect. 

Whether or not the pillars coincide pre- 
cisely with the four things in the cosmos 
that go by the names earth, water, air, and 
fire, the cosmologists consistently discuss 
the pillars in terms of their qualities. In gen- 
eral, earth is dry and cold, water wet antl 
cold, air wet and hot, fire dry and hot. In 
descriptions of cosmogenesis, the four ele- 
ments are originally undifferentiated. Then 
the earth sinks to the center because of its 
density, fire rises to the top because of its 
subtlety and heat, water rests above the 
earth, and air fills up the space between wa- 
ter and fire. In terms of our own discussion, 
examination of the elements helps explain 
how heavenly qualities become manifest in 
different degrees within the earth. The earth 
as an element (ard or turdb) represents the 
qualities furthest from heaven, while fire rep- 
resents those carthly qualities that are closest 
to the heavenly qualities. Hence the four ele- 
ments represent four qualitative degrees of 
earthly existence, degrees that ascend from 
the lowest to the highest, the densest to the 
subtlest, the darkest to the brightest, and so 
on. 

This qualitative understanding of the ele- 
ments is found throughout Islamic texts, 
whether or not the author is versed in cos- 
mology, just as our own, scientific view of 
the elements is reflected throughout contem- 
porary literature. Thus, for example, Fir- 


dawsi (d. ca. 411/1020), the author of the 
Shahndma, the Persian national epic, pro- 
vides the following description of the cre- 
ation of the world. Note that he imme- 
diately draws moral conclusions from his 
cosmological considerations: 


At the beginning veil should correctly grasp 
the substance of the first elements. 
God created things from no things 
in order thereby to manifest His power. 
He brought the substance of the four elements 
into existence without trouble or time. 
A shining fire came forth, 
between water and wind, along with dark 
e earth. 
When fire fell into movement, 
its heat brought about dryness. 
Then cold appeared from the unmoving, 
and wetness grew up from that coldness. 
Once these four elements fell into place 
God used them for the realm of two-or- 
three-days. 
He combined the elements one with the other 
and they put up their heads in every kind. 
The quickly circling dome appeared, 
displaying wonders ever new. 
The seven (days] became lord over the twelve 
[months]— 
each assumed an appropriate place. 
All these appeared through generosity and 
ift— 
the Knowing One gave each what it ‘ 
deserved. 
The spheres became tied one to another. 
Once the work was completed, they began 
to turn... . 
When all this was completed, the human 
being appeared. 
He was the key to all these locks. 
His head went up like a tall cypress, 
he worked his tasks through good speech 
and intellect. 
He received awareness, thought, and 
intellect. 
He was obeyed by wild animals and tame. 
Look at him for a moment through intellect— 
What is man in meaning? One. 
Do you think all people are headstrong? 
Do you think they have no other mark? 
You were brought out from the two worlds, 
you were nurtured by many intermediaries. 
The first in creation, the last to. be 
enumerated, 
is you—take not yourself in play.” 
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Farghani offers an explanation of how 
the four elements come into existence 
within the context of the metaphysics of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s school. He is commenting on the 
Koranic verse quoted above: “Have not the 
unbelievers beheld that the heavens and the 
earth were a mass all sewn up, and then We 
unstitched them, and out of water fashioned 
every living thing?” (21:30): 


Some people have called that sewn-up ma- 
terial the Greatest Element, others the Ele- 
ment of Elements. This Greatest Element has 
four pillars, which are fire, air, water, and 
earth, just as its own origin, the Dust [haba’], 
has four pillars, that is, the pillars of Nature 
[heat, cold, dryness, and wetness]. This Ele- 
ment with its pillars is brought into move- 
ment through the original movement of God’s 
love {for creation], which permeates it and 
which is intrinsic to the All-merciful Breath, 
of which this material is one of the effects 
and loci of manifestation... . 

This movement and power of yearning de- 
mands a powerful and power-giving churning 
of the pillars. This makes manifest within 
them a hidden trace of heat, and its effects 
make the subtlest part rise up from that sewn- 
up material as a vapor or smoke, undifferenti- 
ated and unitary in description. This is the 
sewn-up mass of the heavens. 


In discussing the appearance of the indi- 
vidual elements, Farghani is careful to 
avoid the absolutizing of terms that is char- 
acteristic of the more mythic mode of dis- 
course, as in Firdawsi’s discussion of four 
distinct elements. With most cosmologists 
Farghani holds that the elements do not ex- 
ist in pure form in the manifest cosmos, but 
only as the domination of a certain tendency 
within existence. Hence, when we say that 
the earth is cold and dry, this is not an abso- 
lute statement, simply an assertion of a cer- 
tain dominant tendency. Heat and wetness 
are also found in earth. 


Then the pillars become differentiated one 
from another. This is the “unstitching” of the 
pillars. . . . They become four kinds, each 
kind of which is dominated by two pillars |of 
Nature], though it also comprises the other 
two. The densest kind is dominated by cold 
and dryness, though the other two are actu- 
alized therein. Hence the pillar of earth 


[éurdb] comes into existence. This is the un- 
stitching of the earth [ard]. The second kind 
is more subtle than the first. It is dominated 
by cold and wetness, along with the actualiz- 
ation of the other two qualities. Hence the 
pillar of water comes into existence. The 
third kind is more subtle than the second. It is 
dominated by heat and wetness, along with 
the actualization of the other two qualities. 
Hence the pillar of air comes into existence. 
The fourth kind is more subtle than the third. 
It is dominated by heat and dryness, along 
with the actualization of the other two quali- 
ties. Hence the pillar of fire comes into exist- 
ence.“ 


This qualitative evaluation of earthly 
things has many applications. For example, 
it helps us differentiate among the basic 
kinds of existent things in the cosmos. 
There are certain creatures made predomi- 
nantly of clay (water and earth), such as 
plants and animals. Some creatures—the 
angels—are made of light, which is com- 
pletely outside the elements. Because of 
their unmixed luminosity, angels are invisi- 
ble, except in special circumstances when 
they choose to appear through their power 
to “imaginalize” (tamaththul) themselves, 
thereby assuming a state of semi-visibility.” 
Then there are jinn, who are made predomi- 
nantly of fire and, according to some au- 
thorities, possess a strong admixture of air. 
This means that they pertain to the earth but 
at the same time possess heavenly qualities. 
Hence they are for the most part invisible, 
though like certain angels they can choose 
to make themselves visible. In short, the 
jinn are “imaginal” beings. Najm al-Din 
Razi employs the qualitative distinction be- 
tween the elements to explain the difference 
between the bodily life of this world and the 
mode of existence represented by the bodily 
resurrection in the next world. 


The this-worldly frame was built from the 
four elements of earth, wind, water, and fire. 
But it was dominated by water and earth— 
“sticky clay” [37:11]. Both of these are sen- 
sory and dense. They are perceived by the 
sense of sight. Wind and fire are subtle and 
non-sensory and are not perceived by the 
sense of sight. Hence they are dominated by 
the bodily frame and latent within it. 

In the next world, which is the world of 
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subtlety, the frame is also built from the four 
elements. But wind and fire are made domi- 
nant, since they are subtle. Earth and water 
are dominated over and made latent within. 
Hence the frame will be intensely subtle. The 
light that is today latent in the heart of the 
person of faith will be given dominance over 
his form: “Their light shall run forth in front 
of them” [57:12]. The verse, “A day on 
which some faces shall be whitened and 
others blackened” [3:106], also refers to this 


meaning. 
When the frame is subtle and luminous, it 
no longer interferes with the spirit. . . . In the 


same way, a glassmaker removes the earth 
and opacity from the substance of glass, mak- 
ing it translucent and pure. Thereby its out- 
ward and inward dimensions have the same 
color. Its inside can be seen from its outside, 
and its outside from its inside. The verse, 
“Upon the day when secrets are divulged” 
[86:9], alludes to this meaning. That which is 
found in the outside dimensions will enter the 
inside dimensions. . . . 

The bodily frame will then be resurrected 
in this subtlety so that it can enjoy its full 
share of the bounties of the eight paradises, 
without any opacity arising from it to intey- 
fere with the spirit.” : 


The qualities inherent in the elements tell 
us something about the kinds of existent 
things in the cosmos and the difference be- 
tween this world and the next. In the same 
way, these qualities allow us to draw con- 
clusions about the nature of human beings. 
An early and especially interesting use of 
the qualitative significance of the elements 
is found in Sam‘ani’s Rawh al-arwah. The 
author is analyzing the qualities that went 
into the creation of Adam. At the same 
time, he wants to show that mercy is the 
predominate divine attribute in the human 
being, since God’s mercy precedes His 
wrath. Human beings were created as the 
objects of this mercy. Hence everything in 
creation directs people toward paradise and 
felicity. At the outset Sam‘ani explains the 
meaning of the objection that the angels 
made when God told them that He was 
going to create a human being and make 
him His vicegerent. He also pays close at- 
tention to the “two hands” and the “feet” of 
God. 


sty 


The angels said, “What, wilt Thou place 
therein one who will do corruption and shed 
blood?” [2:30]. But God did not reply that He 
was not doing that. He said, “I know what 
you do not know” [2:30]. In other words, I 
know that I will forgive them: You know 
their disobedience, but I know My forgive- 
ness. . . . In your glorification, you make 
manifest your owa activity, while in My for- 
giveness 1 make manifest My own bounty and 
generosity. . . . “I know what you do not 
know,” which is My love for them. No mat- 
ter what they are, I love them. . . . Though 
your felicity lies in your sinlessness, I desire 
to show mercy to them. You wear the vest of 
sinlessness, they wear the covering of mer- 


On the day that He created earth for 
Adam, through His own generosity He made 
having mercy upon Adam incumbent upon 
Himself. He said, your Lord “has written 
mercy against Himself’ [6:12]. He wrote 
Adam’s slip through the intermediary of 
others, but He wrote mercy without inter- 
mediary against Himself. For earth is the cap- 
ital of incapacity and weakness. What can be 
shown toward the weak except mercy? 

Some of the commentators hold that “He 
created them for mercy.”“ He created you in 
order to have mercy on you. In its constitu- 
tion earth is humble and submissive. People 
trample it underfoot and look down upon it. 
In contrast, fire seeks through its constitution 
elevation and eminence. It is always trying to 
go up. Water has a certain innate purity and 
natural humility, but earth does not have that 
purity. However, it does have the humility. 
When Adam was brought into existence, he 
came from earth and water. Hence the basis 
of his work was built upon purity and sub- 
missiveness. Then this water and earth, 
which had become “stinking mud” [15:26} 
and “sticky clay” [37:11], was honored with 
the attribute of the hand. For God said, 
“What prevented you from prostrating your- 
self to him whom | created with My own two 
hands?” [38:75]. But fire, which claimed em- 
inence, was made the object of severity 
through the attribute of the “foot.” “The In- 
vincible will place His foot in the Fire, and it 
will say, ‘Enough, enough.’"* . . . 

God honored earth with the attribute of the 
hand. Then He fastened His own speech to 
them: “He fastened to them the word of god- 
fearing” [48:26]. He showed severity to fire 
through the attribute of the foot. 

The attribute of the hand imparts the sense 
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of lifting up, while the attribute of the foot 
gives the sense of putting down. Earth was 
put down through its own attribute. Through 
His attribute it was lifted up. Fire was lifted 
up through its own attribute. Through His at- 
tribute it was put down. 

O earth! O you who are put down through 
your own attribute and lifted up through My 
attribute! O fire! O you who are lifted up 
through your own attribute and put down 
through My attribute! 

Iblis performed many acts of obedience 
and worship, but all of these were accidental. 
His innate attribute was disobedience, for he 
was created of fire, and fire possesses the at- 
tribute of claiming eminence. Claiming emi- 
nence is the capital of the disobedient. 

Adam slipped and we disobeyed. But the 
attribute of disobedience is accidental, and 
the attribute of obedience original. For we 
were created from earth, and the attribute of 
earth is humility and submissiveness. Humil- 
ity and submissiveness are the capital of the 
obedient. God looks at the foundation of af- 
fairs and the point around which the compass 
turns. He does not look at exceptional affairs 
and accidents. 

O dervish! On the day when Adam 
slipped, they beat the drum of good fortune 
for all human beings. God set down a founda- 
tion with Adam at the beginning of the work. 
He gave him a capital from His own bounty. 

The first example of bounty that He gave 
Adam was that He placed him in paradise 
without any worthiness and without his ask- 
ing. And the first example that Adam dis- 
played of his own capital was his slip. 

God made a contract with Adam at the be- 
ginning of this business. The condition of the 
contract was that whenever someone buys 
something or sells something, he has to give 
a taste. Adam gave a taste of his capital when 
he disobeyed the command and ate the wheat. 
God gave him a taste of the cup of bounty 
when He pardoned that slip. 

No sin is as great as the first sin. This is 
especially true when the person was 
nourished on beneficence and nurtured 
through blessings. The angels had to prostrate 
themselves before him—the throne of his 
good fortune was placed upon the shoulder of 
those brought nigh to God. He was brought 
into paradise without any worthiness. God 
gave him a home in the neighborhood of His 
own gentleness. Since He pardoned the first 
slip, this is proof that He will pardon all sins. 

After all, we have a thousand times more 


excuses than Adam had. If the darkness of 
clay is necessary, we have it. If the weakness 
of earth is necessary, we have it. If the impu- 
rity of “stinking mud” is necessary, we have 
it. If some confused bites of food are neces- 
sary, we have them. If the times should have 
become dark with injustice and corruption, 
we have that. If the accursed Iblis has to be 
sitting in wait for us, we have him. If caprice 
and appetite have to dominate over us, we 
have that. At the first slip, Adam was ex- 
cused without any of these meanings. Since 
we have all these opacities, why should He 
not forgive us? In truth, He will forgive us. 

O dervish! They robbed the human cara- 
van on the day that Adam slipped. “The cara- 
van is secure once it has been waylaid.” Once 
a blind old man was sitting in the hot sun in 
the Hijaz eating walnuts and dates. Someone 
asked him, “Why are you eating two foods 
that are [medicinally] so hot in this terrible 
heat?” He replied, “Well, they waylaid my 
caravan and everything that I feared has come 
to pass. Now I am secure.” 


The Virtues of the Earth 


Which is more excellent, heaven or 
earth? This question is often implicit in dis- 
cussions of their respective qualities. Fakhr 
al-Din R4zi, in the usual dry and systematic 
fashion of the rational thinkers, offers argu- 
ments for both sides without expressing his 
own opinion. He is commenting on the first 
Koranic mention of the two terms together 
(2:22). 


The Seventh Question. Is heaven more ex- 
cellent [afdal}, or earth? 

Some have said that heaven is more excel- 
lent, for several reasons: [1] Heaven is the 
place where the angels worship, and God is 
not disobeyed anyplace within it. When 
Adam committed that act of disobedience in 
the Garden, it was said to him, “Get down 
out of the Garden.” And God said, “No one 
who disobeys Me will dwell in My neighbor- 
hood.” 

[2] God said, ‘““We set up the heaven as a 
well-protected roof” [21:32] and “Blessed is 
He who has set in heaven constellations” 
[25:61], but He did not say anything like that 
concerning earth. 
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[3] In most cases, heaven is mentioned be- 
fore the earth in the Koran. 

Others say that no, the earth is more ex- 
cellent, for several reasons: [1] God described 
a number of regions of the earth as being 
blessed with His words, [a] “The first house 
established for the people was that at Mecca, 
a place blessed” [3:96]: {b] “{A voice called 
.. . ] in the blessed hollow, [coming from the 
tree: ‘Moses... *]” [28:30]; [c] “to the Fur- 
ther Mosque, the precincts of which We have 
blessed” [17:1]. [d] He described the earth of 
Syria as being blessed, for He said, “all the 
east and the west of the land that We had 
blessed” [7:137]. [e] He also described the 
whole of the earth as being blessed, since He 
said, “What, do you disbelieve in Him who 
created the earth. . . . And He set thercin 
firm mountains over it, and He blessed it” 
[41:9~10]. You might ask what kind of bless- 
ing can be found in empty wastelands and 
dangerous deserts. We would reply that these 
are the dwelling places and grazing spots of 
wild animals, and they become the dwelling 
places of people when they need them. Be- 
cause of these blessings God says, “In the 
earth are signs for those having certainty” 
[51:20]. Although these signs are also seen 
by those who do not have certainty, only 
those who have certainty profit from them, so 
He made them signs for those having cer- 
tainty, to honor them. In the same way He 
says, “A guidance for the godfearing” [2:2]. 

[2] God created the prophets, the noble 
ones, from the earth, as He said: “Out of the 
earth We created you, and We shall restore 
you into it” [20:55]. But He did not create 
anything out of the heavens, since He said, 
“And We set up the heaven as a well-pro- 
tected roof” [21:32]. 

(3] God ennobled His Prophet through it, 
since He made all the earth a mosque for him 
and made its dust pure for him.“ 


Among the four elements, some authori- 
ties would certainly rank earth as the most 
excellent. One reason for this is that on the 
elemental level it alone is purely itself. In 
other words, each of the other three ele- 
ments has an admixture of heavenly quali- 
ties, even though it dwells in the lower 
world. Fire seeks the height of heaven and 
borrows something of its luminosity. Air is 
open to luminosity and moves in high do- 
mains relative to earth and water. Water, 
though it seeks lowness, is able through its 


translucency to become thoroughly illu- 
mined by heaven’s light. Only earth is fully 
low and fully dark. This may help explain 
why Ibn al-‘Arabi holds the earth in great 
esteem, calling it the subtlest of all ele- 
ments, in spite of its apparent density. Note 
that he clearly identifies earth as a single 
qualitative reality, in spite of its two appar- 
ent senses (that is, 4s element and as coun- 
terpart of heaven). 


The earth . . . gives all benefits from its 
own essence and is the locus of every good. 
Hence it is the mightiest of corporeal bodies. 
In its movement it vies with no moving thing, 
since none of these leave the earth’s location. 
Each pillar manifests its authority within the 
earth, while it is the patient, the receptive, 
the fixed, the stable. Its shaking was quelled 
by its mountains, which God placed as its 
pegs because it was moving from the fear of 
God.* God made it secure through these- 
pegs, so it became quiet with the quiet of 
those who have certitude. From it the People 
of Certainty learn their certainty. For it is the 
Mother from whom we emerged and to whom 
we return, and from her we will emerge once 
again.” To her we are submitted and en- 
trusted. 

Earth is the most subtle of the pillars in 
meaning. It only accepts density, darkness, 
and hardness to conceal the treasuries that 
God has entrusted to it, for God has given it 
jealousy... . ; 

God sent the earth down to the station of 
the central point of the circumference. Hence 
through its essence it stands opposite every 
part of the circumference. Every part of the 
circumference gazes upon it. Every line from 
the earth goes out to the circumference 
equally and in equilibrium, since it gives only 
in accordance with its own form, while each 
line from the circumference aims to reach it. 
If the carth should disappear, the circum- 
ference would disappear. But if the circum- 
ference should disappear, this would not ne- 
cessitate the disappearance of the earth. It 
remains and subsists in this world and the 
next. It is similar to the Breath of the All- 
merciful through bringing into existence. 


Maybudi provides a beautiful and poetic 
account of the qualities of earth. Far from 
being reprehensible because of its lowli- 
ness, it allows the highest human qualities 
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to manifest themselves; it is superior in 
some respects even to the angels. 


trumpet was prepared for the sake of the 
ygarmning of earth. The questioning [of the 


A dervish overcome with the pain of sep- 
aration came before Aba Yazid Bastami. In 
turmoil and disorder, he had lost his head and 
feet. He came as a traveler, and in his ecstatic 
state he said, “O Bayazid, what would it mat- 
ter if this shameless earth did not exist?” 

Abii Yazid became angry and shouted at 
the dervish, ‘““Were there no earth, the breast 
would have no burning! Were there no earth, 
religion would have no sorrow and joy! Were 
there no carth, love’s fire would not flame 
up! Were there no earth, who would smell the 
scent of beginningless love? Were there no 
earth, who would become the familiar of the 
Eternal Beloved? 

“Dervish, Iblis’s curse marks the perfec- 
tion of the majesty of earth. Seraphiel’s 


dead in the grave] by Nakir and Munkar acts 
as deputy for the love in the breast of earth. 
Ridwan with all the slaves and serving boys 
is but earth under the feet of earth.*' Begin- 
ningless grace is a gift and robe for earth. 
The call from the Unseen World was pre- 
pared in the name of earth. The attributes of 
the Lord adorn the beauty of earth. God’s 
love feeds the mysterics of carth. Eternity’s 
qualities supply provisions for the journey of 
earth. The pure, incomparable Essence is wit- 
nessed by the hearts of earth. 


“Before you asked, I asked for you, 
I set up the world all for you. 

“A thousand in the city are in love with Me— 
Live in joy: I asked for you.”” 


7 


MACROCOSMIC MARRIAGE 


The relationship between heaven and 
earth is that between yang and yin, male 
and female, husband and wife. We have al- 
ready quoted the following lines of Rimi: 


In the view of intellect, heaven is the man 
and earth the woman. 

Whatever the one throws down, 
the other nurtures. ' 


Ibn al-“Arabi makes the same point in the 
following passage. He has in mind the Ko- 
ranic verse, “He revealed its command to 
each heaven” (41:12). 


God placed between heaven and earth a 
supra-formal conjunction and an attentiveness 
toward the children—the minerals, plants, 
and animals—which He desired to bring into 
existence in the earth. He made the earth like 
the wife and the heaven like the husband. The 
heaven casts something of the command that 
God revealed to it into the earth, just as the 
man casts water into the woman through in- 
tercourse. When the casting takes place, the 
earth brings out all the strata of the engen- 
dered things that God has concealed within it.’ 


Because of her beauty and virtue, the 
earth is eminently lovable. Heaven marries 
her not simply out of duty, but for pleasure 
and joy. Many Muslim authorities hold that 
the sexual relationship that marks the con- 
summation of marriage is itself a positive 
good, whether or not the goal is to have 
children. Islam’s “liberal” evaluation of 
sexual relationships has often been re- 
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marked upon, most notably by nineteenth 
century missionaries trying to prove the su- 
periority of Christianity’s ascetic approach. 
Nowadays, of course, that criticism has 
largely been forgotten because of new atti- 
tudes, but something of it lingers on, espe- 
cially in the general Western attitude toward 
the permissibility for a man to take four 
wives. The West views monogamy as closer 
to a “religious” attitude. And of course few 
Western women have been able to grasp the 
benefits of polygamy. 

However this may be, it is not my pur- 
pose here to provide an apologia for the 
Sharia or Islamic sexual mores. I am merely 
concerned with bringing out the “deep back- 
ground” of Islamic attitudes toward relation- 
ships, whether or not these pertain to the 
strictly human realm. Islamic myth and 
thought often picture relationships in terms 
of male and female, heaven and earth. 
Hence it is totally normal that marriage 
should frequently be employed to explain 
the nature of the fruitful relationship be- 
tween the two sides. 

The Arabic term most commonly used 
for marriage, nikah, also signifies coitus, 
but Islamic law makes a clear distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate coitus. 
Nikah refers only to the former. The term 
nikah is also used in a figurative sense, such 
as “The rain married the soil,” “The disease 
married the man,” “Drowsiness married his 
eye.”? Our authors often use the term in 
metaphysical or cosmological contexts. In 
what follows, I translate it sometimes as 
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marriage and sometimes as marriage act, 
depending on the context. 


Fathers and Mothers 


We have seen on more than one occasion 
that the four elements and the three king- 
doms born from them are sometimes called 
the “mothers” and the “children.” [bn 
al-‘Arabi often employs such terms. For ex- 
ample, the title of chapter 11 of his al-Fu- 
tuhat al-makkiyya is “Concerning our fa- 
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ities of spirits stand at the antipodes -of 
bodily qualities. Between bodies and spirits 
stand the souls (nufits), which partake of the 
characteristics of both sides. Hence souls 
are “imaginal,” since they are both lumi- 
nous and dark, intelligent and ignorant, 
high and low, and so on. 

Through their affinity with bodies, souls 
are thoroughly permeated by bodily attrib- 
utes. When our authors consider the con- 
trast between spirits and souls, they set up 
the same relationships that exist between 
spirits and bodies. Spirits are pure light 
while souls are darkness, imbued with the 
qualities of the elements. We can see the 
justification for this in everyday experience. 
For all practical purposes, the body as body 
can be ignored, since as body it is dead, no 
different from a corpse. It is the body as 
living through the soul that is at issue, and 
that living body cannot be considered apart 
from the soul. Bodily pain and pleasure are 
experienced as real by the soul, since life 
and sensation are attributes of soul, not 
body. Hence the soul is identical with our 
embodied self. The distinction between 


body and soul can be ignored until it be- 
comes relevant to the discussion. 

In contrast to both soul and body, the 
spirit stands beyond normal experience. As 
the luminous and noumenous reality beyond 
the soul, the spirit is a father, since all posi- 
tive qualities descend from it. In contrast, 
the embodied soul,is a mother, since it is 
the locus wherein the spirit’s attributes be- 
come manifest. The spirit is rain-giving 
heaven and the soul fruit-yielding earth. 

If soul and body can be considered prac- 
tically identical in their oppositional rela- 
tionship to the spirit, from another point of 
view they are completely different. That is 
when the similarity and affinity between 
spirit and soul is-takén into account, and the 
difference between soul and body. As an 
imaginal reality, the soul reflects the life 
and luminosity of the spirit, while the body 
is dead and dark. The soul is, as it were, 
simply the face of the spirit turned toward 
the world of lowness and density. If the 
soul turns back upon itself, it will see its 
own identity with the spirit. This is the path 
of spiritual realization and human perfec- 
tion. 

[bn al-‘Arabi begins the chapter on “fa- 
thers and mothers” with a poem summariz- 
ing its contents. He speaks for the human 
individual: 


I am the son of fathers—pure spirits— 
and mothers—elemental souls. 


Souls are “elemental” since they are 
thoroughly imbued with bodily attributes 
and with the properties of the four elements 
that make up the body. Hence the qualities 
of earth, water, air, and fire all manifest 
themselves within the soul. But spirit is 
pure light, dwelling beyond the realm of the 
elements. 


Our locus of manifestation is between spirit 


and body, 
the result of a union of embracing and 


pleasure. 


We as human beings come into existence 
as the result of the marriage of spirit and 
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body. The “we” with whom we identify is 
precisely our soul. 


I come not from one, that I should declare 
him one, 
but from a group of fathers and mothers. 


From a cosmological perspective, human 
beings come into existence as the result of 
the marriage between plural properties pre- 
sent within the spiritual and corporeal real- 
ities. They are not created directly by God. 


God is to them—when you investigate their 
task— 
like a carpenter who makes things with 
tools. 
They are not related to him like his product. 
Thus did the Lord bring us into existence. 


In this cosmological scheme, the fathers 
and mothers—the heavenly and earthly 
qualities—are the tools through which God 
creates the human universe. The tools are 
not the finished product of His work. 


Hence he who declares his Creator one 
speaks truly, 
and he who affirms causes speaks the truth. 
If you look at the tools, it will take long 
before 
the attribution goes step by step to the 
Essence. 
But if you look at Him, while He brings us 
into existence, 
we will uphold His oneness without any 
groups. 
The Unique Entity alone gave birth to me; 
all people have the same father, but 
different mothers. 


On the one hand, we have a variety of 
fathers because of the qualities of the spirit- 
ual world. On the other hand, we all have 
but a single father because of the oneness of 
God. This is a cosmological application of 
the principles of incomparability and sim- 
ilarity: From the first point of view, cre- 
ativity is God’s alone. From the second, it 
is reflected within the creaturely realm. As 
we will see below, Ibn al-“Arabi sometimes 
refers to God as “father” (ab) within the 
cosmological context. This is unusual in Is- 


lamic texts, because of the Christian conno- 
tations of the term. 

Ibn al-“Arabi begins the prose part of the 
chapter by affirming a standard theme of Is- 
lam, that human beings were God’s goal in 
creation. The microcosm is the crowning 
glory of the cosmos, since it governs the 
macrocosm through its knowledge and 
awareness. As we saw in the last chapter, 
“God subjected to you” human beings “ev- 
erything in the heavens and the earth” 
(45:13). The goal of creating the spiritual 
and corporeal realities, the fathers and 
mothers, was nothing but giving birth to the 
children, the human being specifically. 


The goal of this cosmos was the human 
being. Human beings are the leader {of all 
things] [imam]. Hence we attributed the fa- 
thers and mothers to them. We said, “our fa- 
thers, the high things, and our mothers, the 
low things.” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi now defines his terms so 
that we will understand why he refers to 
high and low realities as fathers and 
mothers. He has in view the qualitative sig- 
nificance of the terms. What is it that makes 
a father a father and a mother a mother in 
the most general sense? 


Everything that exercises an effect [mu’- 
aththir] is a father, and everything that re- 
ceives an effect [mu ’aththar fih] is a mother. 
This is the general rule of this chapter. That 
which is born between the two from the effect 
is called a son [ibn] or a child [muwallad]... . 

The spirits are all fathers, while Nature is 
the mother, since Nature is the locus of trans- 
mutations. When the spirits turn their atten- 
tion toward the pillars—the elements—which 
are receptive toward change and transmuta- 
tion, the children—the minerals, plants, ani- 
mals, and jinn—become manifest in Nature. 
The most perfect of these is the human being.* 


If the defining characteristics of fathers 
and mothers are exercising effects and re- 
ceiving effects, the terms can be employed 
in a wide variety of contexts.° Ibn al-‘Arabi 
takes speech and architecture as examples: 


The speaker is a father, the listener is a 
mother, and speech is a marriage. What 
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comes to exist from this within the under- 
standing of the listener is a son. 

Every father is high, since he exercises ef- 
fects. Every mother is low, since she receives 
effects. And every determinate relationship 
between the two is a marriage and a turning 
of attention. Every result is a son. 

From here one understands the words of 
the speaker when he wants someone to stand 
up: Stand! The object of desire is achieved 
through the standing. It is the result of the 
effect of the word Stand! If the listener—who 
is the mother, without doubt—does not stand 
up, then she is barren. And if she is barren, 
she is not a mother in this state... . 

If the architect has knowledge but is not 
well skilled in workmanship, he casts what he 
has to the hearing of one who is skilled in the 
work of carpentry. The speech of the archi- 
tect is a father, and the reception of the lis- 
tener is a mother. Then the knowledge of the 
listener becomes a second father, while his 
limbs become a mother. 

If you like, you can say that the architect 
is a father, and the craftsman or carpenter is a 
mother in respect to the fact that he listens to 
what the architect casts. If the architect exer- 
cises an effect upon him, then he has caused 
what he has in his capacity to descend intd 
the soul of the carpenter. Then a form ap- 
pears to the carpenter in his inward dimen- 
sion. It derives from what the architect cast to 
him and is actualized in the existence of his 
imagination as subsistent and manifest to 
him. This form stands in the station of the 
child of the architect to which the carpenter’s 
understanding gives birth. 

Then the carpenter undertakes his work. 
He is the father in respect to the lumber, 
which is the mother of the carpentry. He 
works with his tools, through which the mar- 
riage act and the ejaculation of semen take 
place, that is, every strike with the adz or cut- 
ting with the saw. Every cutting, separating, 
and joining of planks is for the sake of con- 
figuring the form. Then the chest becomes 
manifest, like the child that is born, coming 
into the world of sense perception. 

This is the way you should understand the 
realities in the hierarchy of fathers, mothers, 
and children and the way in which results are 
produced. Any father who does not have the 
attribute of working [‘amal] is not a father in 
that respect. He may have knowledge, but the 
instrument of communication is prevented 
from speech or allusion in order to make un- 
derstood, while he himself is not doing the 


work. Then he is not a father in every re- 
spect. He is a mother to the knowledges that 
are actualized in his soul.® 


In showing the wide application of the 
terms father and mother, Ibn al-‘Arabi has 
in view the spirit of the Koranic revelation, 
a point that he makes explicit in this chapter 
on a number of ocdasions. For example, he 
points to one of the Koranic verses referring 
to the creation of Eve from Adam, a verse 
we have already quoted: “It is He who cre- 
ated you from one soul and made from it its 
spouse that he might rest in her” (7:189). 
The verse then says, “Then, when he cov- 
ered her, she bore a light burden,” referring 
to her pregnancy. “When it became heavy 
they cried to God their Lord, ‘If Thou 
givest us a righteous son, we indeed shall 
be of the thankful.’” Ibn al-“Arabi turns his 
attention to the verb the Koran employs 
here, “to cover” (taghashsha). He points 
out that the Koran uses the same verbal 
root, in the same meaning, to describe the 
relationship between night and day. He also 
mentions other verses that employ a similar 
sexual symbolism. And he points out that 
both night and day may be considered father 
or mother, yang or yin, depending upon the 
point of view. Note in the following the dis- 
tinction between daytime (nahdr) and the 
twenty-four hour “day” (yawm), which com- 
prises both nighttime and daytime. 


Nighttime and daytime are found in time. 
God made the two a father and a mother be- 
cause of what He originates through them. He 
says, “He makes the nighttime cover the day- 
time” [7:54]. He says something similar con- 
cerning Adam: “When he covered her, she 
bore.” Hence, when the nighttime covers the 
daytime, the nighttime is a father and the 
daytime is a mother. Everything that God 
brings into existence in the daytime is like the 
children to whom a woman gives birth. . . . 

In the same way, God says, “God makes 
the nighttime enter into the daytime, and 
makes the daytime enter into the nighttime” 
[22:61]. Thereby He increased explanation 
concerning the fact that they perform the mar- 
riage act with each other. 

Through His words, “And a sign for them 
is the nighttime: We draw the daytime out 
from it” [36:37], He explains that the night- 
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time is daytime’s mother and that daytime is 
born from her. In the same way, the child “is 
drawn out” from its mother when it comes 
out of her, and the snake “draws out” from its 
skin. Hence daytime becomes manifest as a 
child in another world, different from the 
world embraced by nighttime. Here daytime 
is the father... . 

Hence nighttime and daytime are fathers 
in One respect and mothers in another respect. 
All minerals, plants, and animals that God 
brings into existence in the world of the pil- 
lars while nighttime and daytime turn round 
about are called the children of daytime and 
nighttime.’ 


Ibn al-“Arabi makes similar points in an- 
other passage: 


God made both daytime and nighttime fe- 
male and male in order to produce the results, 
the children, that become manifest among the 
four pillars. In days in general, the mother of 
every effect that is born and becomes mani- 
fest in the daytime is the daytime, while its 
father is the nighttime. The mother of that 
which becomes manifest in the nighttime is 
the nighttime, while its father is the daytime. 
Hence “The nighttime enters into the day- 
time” when the daytime is female, and “The 
daytime enters into the nighttime” when the 
nighttime is female.* 


In discussing the qualities found in cos- 
mic realities, our authors never forget that 
the root of these qualities is the Divine Re- 
ality. Fathers and mothers both manifest di- 
vine attributes. Kashani reminds us of this 
fact in commenting on the Koranic verses, 


Thy Lord has decreed that you shall not 
worship any but Him, and to be good to par- 
ents, whether one or both of them attains old 
age with you. Say not to them “Fie,” neither 
chide them, but speak unto them words re- 
spectful, and lower to them the wing of hum- 
bleness out of mercy and say, “My Lord, 
have mercy upon them, as they nurtured me 
when I was little.” (17:23-24) 


To worship none but God is the funda- 
mental teaching of Islam, equivalent to taw- 
hid. Why, in this verse, does the Koran 
place being good (ihsdn) to parents second 
only to the most basic teaching of Islam? 
Kashani explains: 
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God places being good to parents next to 
tawhid and considering Him alone as worthy 
of worship because parents correspond to the 
Divine Presence in the fact that they are the 
cause of your existence. And they correspond 
to the Presence of Lordship in the fact that 
they nurtured you when you were a helpless 
and weak infant, without power and motion. 
They were the first locus of manifestation 
within which such attributes of God as bring- 
ing into existence, lordship, mercy, and kind- 
liness became manifest in relation to you. 
With all that, their rights need to be ob- 
served, while God is independent of that. 
Hence the most important obligatory duty af- 
ter tawhid is being good to them and fulfilling 
their rights to the extent possible.° 


Universal Marriage 


Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers devote a 
good deal of attention to the nature of mar- 
riage or sexual intercourse, not as a human 
phenomenon, but as the universal power of 
productivity found within every level of ex- 
istence. One of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s lost works is 
called Kitab al-nikah al-sari fi jami’ al- 
dharari, “The book on the marriage act that 
pervades all atoms.” Many passages in the 
Futuhat deal with the theme. In general, he 
looks at marriage as a reality that manifests 
certain qualities in all things: 


When an act gives rise to something that 
had no entity before it, that is a property of 
marriage. There is no act that does not give 
rise to something in accordance with its own 
reality and way. Hence marriage is a root of 
all things. Hence it possesses all-encom- 
passingness, excellence, and priority." 


Ibn al-‘Arabi calls chapter 21 of the Fu- 
tuhat “Concerning the true knowledge of 
three sciences of the engendered universe 
and their entering into each other [ta- 
waluj].” He begins the chapter by noting 
that the topic of the chapter is marriage, and 
that the root of marriage is found in God 
Himself. 


This chapter deals with the knowledge of 
reproduction [tawdlud] and procreation [tand- 
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sul]. It is one of the sciences connected to 
engendered things. Its root is found in the di- 
vine science. First we will explain to you its 
form among the engendered things, and then 
we will make it manifest to you in the divine 
science. 

The root of every science is found in the 
divine knowledge, since everything other 
than God derives from God. God says, “He 
has subjugated to you what is in the heavens 
and what is in the earth, all together, from 
Him” {45:13]. 

This science of interpenetration [tadakhul] 
permeates all things. It is the science of con- 
junction [i/tihdm] and marriage. It has three 
kinds: sensory, supra-sensory, and divine.” 


Sensory conjunction is the sexual act that 
occurs among animals. Supra-sensory con- 
junction pertains to the realm of “meanings” 
or ideas and is illustrated by the syllogism, 
through which two premises meet and give 
birth to a conclusion. Divine marriage takes 
place when God brings a thing into exist- 
ence. He and the nonexistent thing are male 
and female, while the existent thing that re- 
sults from the union is the child. ‘ 

The discussion of the original divine 
marriage has to do with the nature of the 
nonexistent things, also called the immuta- 
ble entities, or the things of the cosmos as 
known by God for all eternity. In God’s 
knowledge, they are nonexistent in them- 
selves. Only when God gives them exist- 
ence do they enter into the cosmos for their 
determined stay. God in Himself, non- 
delimited Being, is the father. Thus Ibn 
al-‘Arabi writes, “I have alluded to the all- 
pervading First Father: the all-comprehen- 
sive, greatest name that is followed by all 
the other names.” In other words, the First 
Father is Allah, which embraces all the 
other names and denotes the Real. The 
mother is the nonexistent things, while the 
creatures that enter into existence are the 
children. Fathers are “high” and mothers 
“low.” The “highness” of the father in this 
case is the fact that He is Being Itself, the 
source of all realities. The mother is “low” 
because she has no existence of her own. 
She is pure receptivity toward the perfec- 
tions that the father sends down. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi refers to the state of the things in 


God’s knowledge as their “thingness.” The 
term derives from various Koranic verses 
that refer to the “things” before God creates 
them, like the verse Ibn al-“Arabit quotes in 
the following.’ 


The first of the high fathers is manifestly 
clear. The first of the low mothers is the 
thingness of the Aonexistent possible things. 
The first marriage is the intention of the com- 
mand [given to the nonexistent thing, that is, 
“Be!”]. The first child is the existence of the 
entity of that thingness. 

This father is all-pervasive in fatherness, 
this mother all-pervasive in motherness, and 
this marriage all-pervasive in all things. The 
result is continuous. It is never cut off for 
anything whose .entity is manifest. This is 
what we call “The Marriage that Pervades all 
Atoms.” As evidence for what we said, God 
says, “Our only word to a thing, when We 
desire it, is to say to it ‘Be!’ and it is” 
[16:40]."° 


Since this divine marriage is continuous, 
its celebration is also continuous. The 
guests at the wedding festivities are the di- 
vine names, who rejoice in the fact that 
their properties become manifest in the 
cosmos through the marriage. Without this 
marriage, the Hidden Treasure would re- 
main hidden. 


The divine marriage act is the attentive- 
ness of the Real toward the possible thing in 
the presence of possibility through the desire 
of love. . . . The entity of the possible thing 
is named “wife,” the attentiveness through 
desire and love is called the ‘‘marriage act,” 
and producing the result is called the “be- 
stowal of existence upon the entity of the pos- 
sible thing.” . . . The wedding feasts are the 
rejoicing of the Most Beautiful Names. For 
the marriage results in a bestowal of mani- 
fested existence upon the entities of the possi- 
ble things, in order that the effects of the 
names may become manifest. . . . This mar- 
riage is constant and continuous in existence. 
There can be no cessation or divorce in this 
marriage contract. '¢ 


It is worth emphasizing that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
often discerns the qualities connected with 
marriage in unexpected places. For exam- 
ple, in the midst of a discussion of dream- 
visions in the Futiéhdt, he cites the Koranic 
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verse, “It is He who forms you in the wombs 
as He will” (3:6). Then he says, 


Among the “wombs” is imagination. God 
forms within it imaginal things as He will on 
the basis of a supra-sensory marriage and a 
supra-sensory pregnancy. God opens up 
meanings within that womb. “In any form He 
will, He composes” them [82:8]. Hence He 
shows you Islam as a dome, the Koran as 
butter and honey, and religion as a shirt— 
long, short, plaited, doubled, clean, dirty— 
in keeping with the situation of the religion of 
the dreamer or the one upon whom the 
clothing is seen.'? I saw such a thing for a 
judge of Damascus while he was undertaking 
judgment in Damascus. He was Shams al-Din 
Ahmad ibn Muhadhdhib al-Din Khalil al- 
Juini—-God give him success, support him 
with His angels, and protect him in his giving 
judgments! A speaker was saying to him in 
the dream, “God has bestowed upon you a 
clean, long gown. Dirty it not and let it not 
shrink!” I awoke and mentioned that to him. 
May God make him one of those who pre- 
serve the divine admonition! Hence imagina- 
tion is one of the wombs within which forms 
appear. "* 


Ibn al-“Arabi’s teachings on the marriage 
that pervades all things is systematized by 
his disciple Qinawi, who discusses it in some 
detail in at least three of his works. Qiina- 
wi’s style is often much more difficult than 
that of his master, not because he is more 
obscure, but because he is careful to use tech- 
nical terminology of a philosophical rather 
than mythic type. One of his major concerns 
was to bridge the gap between Sufism and 
Islamic philosophy. In what follows, I syn- 
thesize his teachings on marriage from three 
works, translating only occasionally, where 
the discussion is nontechnical enough to make 
sense in English.” My version is simplified 
and does not do justice to the subtleties of 
the original. But it is more useful for our 
purposes here to provide the flavor of this 
discussion than to try to provide a thorough 
analysis that would take many pages. 

Qinawi tells us that there are five funda- 
mental levels of marriage: unseen, spiritual, 
“natural” or pertaining to the Dominion, el- 
emental or low, and “human” in a peculiar 
sense.” 


The first marriage pertains to the level of 
the Divine Essence inasmuch as It can be 
understood in terms of certain fundamental 
names that Qunawi calls “the keys to the 
Unseen,” after the Koranic verse, “With 
Him are the keys to the Unseen; none 
knows them but He” (6:59). A “key” (mif- 
tah) is an instrument for “opening” (fath). 
The keys to the Unseen open the locked 
door that is the Divine Essence and allow it 
to establish certain primary relationships 
with the cosmos. “The first marriage is the 
turning of the Divine Essence toward the 
first, original names—which are the keys to 
the Unseen of the Divine Essence and to the 
Presence of Engendered Existence.””' These 
keys “open up” engendered existence, the 
created world, the cosmos. Without the 
keys there would be nothing other than 
God. The marriage takes place when the fa- 
ther, Sheer Being, impregnates the mother, 
who is these Keys to the Unseen. Being in 
Itself is nondelimited and nonentified; no 
name can be applied to It. But Being as de- 
limited and defined by the Keys to the Un- 
seen establishes the universal parameters of 
existence. The child born from this mar- 
riage is the Breath of the All-merciful, the 
divine exhalation within which all created 
things come into existence as words. 
Qinawi also refers to the first child as the 
“World of Meanings,” that is, the world of 
the divine names and the immutable enti- 
ties, or the divine knowledge that knows the 
things before they are given existence. 

The second marriage is “spiritual.” It is 
the coming together of active and receptive 
meanings within the World of Meanings to 
give birth to the spiritual realities, which 
dwell in_ the first “created world. Those 
meanings s that reflect the influence and ac- 
tivity of the Keys to the Unseen are known 
as the “properties of Necessity,” since they 
denote the qualities of the Absolute Being 
that cannot not be. Other meanings are re- 
ceptive to these active meanings and are 
known as the “properties of possibility.” In 
other words, we have here at the level of 
the meanings what Farghani calls the “One- 
ness of Being” and the “Manyness of 
Knowledge,” or the properties of “Neces- 
sity” and the properties of “possibility.” The 
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meanings give rise to spiritual realities, 
such as intellects, souls, and angels, which 
are like mirrors reflecting the qualities of 
their parents. 

The third marriage is known as “natural” 
or “pertaining to the Dominion.” The term 
Nature in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s schoo] refers to 
the whole domain of existence that lies be- 
low the purely spiritual realm and thus_in- 
cludes the world of imagination.as, well as 
the_corporeal world. The term Dominion 
(malakiat), as we have seen already, is used 
in opposition to the Kingdom (mulk), which 
is the corporeal world. In this context, 
Qinawi is employing the term Dominion to 
refer to an intermediary domain between the 
spiritual world or “Invincibility” (jabarit) 
and the corporeal world. The marriage in 
question takes place when certain high 
spirits turn toward the level of Nature. The 
children are those angelic beings who in- 
habit the heavens, which Qunawi identifies 
with the World of Imagination. 

The fourth marriage pertains to the low, 
elemental world. It is the conjunction that 
takes place between the simple corporeal ré- 
alities as a result of the influences of the 
heavenly and spiritual realities. The fruit of 
the marriage is the production of the com- 
pound, corporeal things, that is, minerals, 
plants, and animals. 

Each of the three lower levels of mar- 
riage results from the activities of the level 
or levels that stand beyond it. Each lower 
level is more restricted and confined than 
the higher levels. As for the fifth level, 
Qiunawi tells us that “Marriage has no fifth 
level, except for the intelligible reality (ma‘- 
quliyya) of the coming together of all the 
levels, and this pertains exclusively to the 
human being.” In other words, human be- 
ings, as microcosms, bring together in their 
reality all the levels of marriage, and this 
itself is a “marriage” or conjunction of all 
realities. 

Qiinawi discusses these marriages mainly 
to illustrate the nature of human perfection, 
which is identical with the perfection of Be- 
ing’s full manifestation. At each level, dif- 
ferent children are produced, depending 
upon how the parents interrelate. Some of 
the children are more general in scope and 


property. In other words, they manifest 
more of the qualities of Being, more of the 
names embraced by the all-comprehensive 
name Allah, more of the colors present in 
pure light. 


For example, there may be a spirit that be- 
comes manifest from a divine turning of at- 
tentiveness in respect of one hundred names. 
It is more perfect and more complete than a 
spirit that becomes manifest from a divine 
turning of attentiveness in respect of ten 
names.” 


The perfection of each level of marriage 
is found when complete equilibrium and 
harmony is established among all the prop- 
erties of the divine names manifest at that 
level. The perfection of the final level is 
found in the perfect equilibrium of every- 
thing in existence. This perfect equilibrium 
is the fully actualized microcosm, the pin- 
nacle of God’s creation. Such a micro- 
cosm—a prophet or a great friend of God— 
can come into existence only when all the 
levels of marriage, including the marriage 
of his or her physical parents, have taken 
place in complete harmony. As we saw in 
chapter 3, Qiinawi describes the state of hu- 
man perfection in terms of the equilibrium 
of all the divine names and all the realities 
of the universe. If any one name or thing 
dominated over the others, then the person 
would stand in the “station” of that one 
name or thing. But perfection is the point at 
the center of the circle that is unbiased to- 
ward any station. It is, in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
terms, the “Station of No Station.” 


A certain interrelationship is eventually 
established among the properties of all the 
levels of equilibrium, that is, the supra-for- 
mal level, then the spiritual, then the imagi- 
nal or Dominion-related, then the sensory and 
elemental. This interrelationship does not al- 
low any of the levels to dominate any of the 
other levels. If a level dominated, then the 
properties of the dominating level would 
overcome the properties of the other levels. 

The properties of all the levels are com- 
bined in the marriage of a pure human being, 
free of disequilibrium, with a spouse who is a 
pure locus. This occurs in a place appropriate 
for that [conjunction] which we have men- 
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tioned, after the parents have partaken of pure 
and balanced food. Then the form of a perfect 
human individual becomes manifest. The 
properties of the intermediaries and the levels 
are overcome through the Real’s turning His 
attentiveness toward bringing this form into 
existence. Or rather, this condition resulting 
from the combination of intelligible and 
imaginal realities and the bringing together of 
the properties and characteristics of all the 
levels . . . receives an effusion from the Real 
in perfect equilibrium. The effusion is non- 
delimited, pure, and manifest according to 
the properties, forms, and effects of all the 
levels. Hence this [human] form is a mirror 
for all. It is imbued with the characteristics of 
all the levels in such a way that all the prop- 
erties of the levels are preserved without any 
change entering in upon the divine effusion 
and self-disclosure that emanates from this 
level of human perfection.* 


Triplicity 


More than any other Muslim thinker, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi sought out the “divine roots” of 
phenomena by analyzing the nature of the 
relationships between the absolutely Real 
and the relatively real. Up until this point 
we have tried to find the key to the Islamic 
understanding of marriage in the nature of 
the yin/yang relationship. Implied by that 
approach is the existence of a fundamental 
polarity. But Ibn al-“Arabi often looks a bit 
more closely at the relationship between yin 
and yang and points out that we are not 
dealing with two terms, but three: the two 
sides and the relationship itself. When we 
look at the production of results or offspring 
(intaj), that is, the quality in respect of 
which marriage is found on every level of 
existence and in all things, then we see that 
three_thipgs are involved: husband, wife, 
and the marriage act. This holds true at ev- 
ery level. Hence, all things come into exist- 
ence because of “triplicity” (¢athlith). 

At the divine level, the triplicity is found 
in God Himself. Ibn al-‘Arabi usually cites 
three divine principles as fundamental for 
creation: (1) the Essence, or Being, or God 
in Himself; (2) the desire (irdda) on God’s 
part to bring something into existence, or 


His love for that thing; and (3) the creative 
word or command. He sees these three prin- 
ciples mentioned in the Koranic verse, “Our 
only word to a thing, when We desire it, is 
to say to it ‘Be!’ and it is” (16:40). Word 
and desire are mentioned explicitly, while 
“We” is the divine Essence. 

In the Futéhat, Ibn al-“Arabi explains the 
relationships among these three principles in 
some detail. The discussions center around 
the quality of “singularity” or “being odd” 
as opposed to even. What is the essential 
quality expressed to us through the divine 
name, al-fard, the Singular? Why is it that 
this same word is applied to odd numbers? 
What is the divine quality manifested in the 
odd numbers that allows them to be called 
by this term? How does this divine name 
manifest its qualities in the cosmos? What is 
the nature of “producing results” (intaj)? 
These are some of the issues that the 
Shaykh is investigating. Remember that in 
Islamic mathematics, “one” is not consid- 
ered a number, so “three” is the first odd 
number. 


Clearly nothing comes to be from “one.” 
The first of the numbers is two, and nothing 
whatsoever comes to be from two unless 
there is a third thing that couples them and 
relates one of them to the other. It brings the 
two together [jami‘]. At this point what is en- 
gendered from them can be engendered in ac- 
cordance with the situation of the two. The 
two things may be two divine names, or two 
supra-sensory or sensory engendered things— 
whatever they may be. The situation must be 
like this. This is the property of the name the 
Singular (al-fard], since three is the first sin- 
gular [i.e., the first odd number]. 

From this name becomes manifest every 
possible entity that becomes manifest. No 
possible thing becomes manifest from the 
One. It becomes manifest only from a plu- 
rality [jam‘], and the smallest plurality is 
three, which is the singular. Hence every pos- 
sible thing needs the name the Singular.” 


In another passage, Ibn al-“Arabi ex- 
plains the nature of this triplicity of the Sin- 
gular on the divine level: 


In the science of the divine things, enter- 
ing into one another and reproduction are as 
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follows: Nothing becomes manifest from the 
Essence of the Real inasmuch as It is an Es- 
sence. It must first be ascribed to something 
else. This “something else” is the fact that the 
power of bringing into existence is attributed 
to this Essence... . 

Once this relationship—the fact that He is 
powerful—is established, then there has to be 
a third thing. That third thing is His desire to 
bring into existence the entity that is in- 
tended. God has to turn His attentiveness, 
through His intention, toward bringing the 
entity into existence. Rational thought calls 
this turning “power,” while the revealed 
Book calls it “word.” Then the entity is en- 
gendered. 

Hence creation comes into existence only 
from singularity, not from unity, since His 
Unity accepts no second, for this is not the 
unity of number. Therefore, in the science of 
the divine things, the cosmos becomes mani- 
fest from three intelligible realities. Then al! 
this pervades the engendered universe, since 
some parts of it are reproduced through other 
parts, because this is the form of the Root.” 


The Real brings the cosmos into existence 
in this manner: The cosmos becomes manifest 
from an Essence described by power and de- 
sire. Desire becomes connected to bringing 
an existent thing into existence. It is the turn- 
ing of God’s attentiveness. It is like the com- 
ing together of the two spouses. Power exer- 
cises its influence and brings into existence 
what He desired.” 


If reproduction is rooted in a certain trip- 
licity in God, it is reflected in the created 
triplicity of two things and a relationship, 
and it is also found on the level of concepts 
because of the nature of rational thought. 
Ibn al-“Arabi frequently refers to the syllog- 
ism as a form of “producing results” based 
on triplicity. For example, 


Proofs [dali/] are always triple in configu- 
ration—there is no escape from that: two 
terms [mufrad] and that which brings them 
together [jami‘]. This is the third term [wajh] 
in every two premises that cannot be avoided 
if results are to be produced. “Every A is B,” 
and “Every B is C.” Hence B is repeated, and 
the proof that A is C is established. The com- 
prehending term is B, since it is repeated in 
the two premises. Hence every A produces 
the result C. This is the goal claimed by the 


possessor of the claim, since he claimed that 
every A is C.¥ 


In short, triplicity is found on every level 


of existence, since marriage is found on ev- 
ery level of existence. 


When God wills to make a person mani- 
fest from two othtr people in the realm of 
sense perception, these two produce .that per- 
son as their result. But the third cannot be- 
come manifest from them as long as a third 
property does not appear within them. The 
third property is that one of the two should 
come to the other through intercourse [jimda‘]. 
The two of them come together in a specific 
manner and according to a specific condition. 
The specific condition is that the locus must 
be receptive to giving birth, that it must not 
corrupt the seed that it receives, and that the 
seed must accept the opening up of the form 
within it. This is the specific condition. As 
for the specific manner, it is that the two pri- 
vate parts meet, and that the water or wind is 
let loose out of passion. Then a third must 
become manifest, and this third is called a 
child. The two are called parents. The mani- 
festation of the third is called a birth. The 
coming together of the two is called marriage 
[nikah] or fornication [sifah]. This is a sensory 
affair, manifest among animate things... . 

In Nature, [reproduction] takes place as 
follows: The heaven rains down water, and 
the earth receives the water. “It swells,” that 
is, becomes pregnant, “and puts forth herbs 
of every joyous kind” [22:5]. A similar thing 
happens with the pollination of palms and 
trees. “Of all things we created a pair” 
[51:49] for the sake of reproduction.” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s best known explanation 


of the nature of triplicity is found at the be- 
ginning of chapter 1! of the Fusis al- 
hikam: 


Know—God give you success—that the 
whole situation is built in itself upon singu- 
larity, to which triplicity belongs. Singularity 
pertains to three and all the successive singu- 
lar [i.e., odd} numbers. So three is the first of 
the singulars. From this Divine Presence, the 
cosmos comes into existence. For God says, 
“Our only word to a thing, when We desire 
it, is to say to it ‘Be!’ and it is” [16:40]. Here - 
we have an Essence, a desire, and a word. . . . 

Then that threefold singularity also be- 
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comes manifest within the thing. In respect to 
it the thing was able to be engendered and 
become qualified by existence. This singu- 
larity is the fact that it is a thing, its hearing, 
and its obedience to the command of its En- 
genderer to come into existence. Hence three 
stand opposite three. The essence of the 
thing, immutable in the state of its nonexis- 
tence, parallels the Essence of Him who 
brings it into existence. Its giving ear paral- 
lels His desire. And its reception, through ob- 
eying the command to be engendered, paral- 
lels His word, “Be!” 


The Pen and the Tablet 


Ibn al-“Arabi finds a salient example of 
“the marriage that pervades all atoms” in 
the relationship between the Pen and the 
Tablet, the two principles of spiritual exist- 
ence through which the rest of the cosmos 
was brought into being. He writes, 


A supra-sensory intelligible marriage takes 
place between the Pen and the Tablet, and a 
visible, sensory trace. . . . The trace that was 
deposited in the Tablet was like the sperm 
that is ejaculated and set within the womb of 
the female. The meanings deposited within 
the celestial letters that became manifest from 
that writing are like the spirits of the children 
deposited within their bodies.” 


As noted in the introduction, the Koran 
mentions both Pen and Tablet in rather am- 
biguous and seemingly unconnected verses. 
The hadith literature provides a number of 
suggestive explanations for these verses and 
their connection with other verses where 
neither Pen nor Tablet is mentioned by 
name. Most of these explanations have to 
do with the idea of the “measuring out” 
(qadar) of good and evil, that is, the “pre- 
destination” that is an article of faith for all 
Muslims. For example, the Koran says, 
“Did you not know that God knows all that 
is in the heaven and earth? Surely that is in 
a Book; surely that is easy for God” 
(22:70). Fakhr al-Din Razi tells us that most 
authorities consider this “Book” to be iden- 
tical with the Guarded Tablet. Within it is 


written everything that comes into existence 
in the heavens and the earth.” Concerning 
the Koranic mention of the Pen, Razi says 
that it means the “well-known Pen men- 
tioned in the report, ‘The first thing God 
created was the Pen.’” He continues, 


Ibn “Abbas said, “The first thing God cre- 
ated was the Pen. Then He said, ‘Write what 
will be until the Day of Resurrection.’” He 
also said that it is a pen of light whose length 
is the distance between the heaven and the 
earth. Mujahid has related from him that he 
said, “The first thing God created was the 
Pen. Then He said, ‘Write the measuring 
out.’ So it wrote what would be until the Day 
of Resurrection. People act out an affair with 
which He has finished.”* 


Ibn ‘Abbas reports that the Prophet said, 


God created the Tablet from a white pearl. 
Its two surfaces are of green emerald, and its 
writing is of light. He looks upon it every day 
with 360 glances. He gives life and slays, He 
creates and provides, He exalts and abases, 
and He does what He will.* 


The Shi'ite Imams, pillars of learning in 
early Islam according to Sunnis as well as 
Shiites, often mention Pen and Tablet in 
senses that make obvious connections with 
the later explications of Islamic cosmology. 
Thus some of the Imams say that Pen and 
Tablet are two angels, thereby connecting 
them to the luminous world of the spirits.” 
The well known ascetic Sufyan al-Thawri 
asked the sixth Imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq, about 
the verse “Nan. By the Pen and what they 
inscribe” (68:1). Nan, written here as a sin- 
gle letter (i.e., N), is one of the many iso- 
lated letters of the Arabic alphabet that be- 
gin various chapters of the Koran. 
However, this letter is pronounced niin, and 
the word nin can mean fish (hat), ink 
(midad), and inkwell (dawat). The context 
of the verse suggests that there may be an 
allusion to one of these latter two meanings. 
Commentators have suggested this, and 
some have also proposed that this letter nin 
refers to the mythical fish upon which the 
earth is said to rest. The fish in turn swims 
in the ocean, the ocean is held up by the 
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wind, and the wind is maintained by the di- 
vine power.” Sufyan relates that Imam 
Ja‘far spoke concerning this verse as fol- 
lows: 


“Nin is a river in the Garden. God said to 
it, ‘Harden!’ So it hardened and became ink. 
Then God said to the Pen, ‘Write!’ So the 
Pen wrote in the Guarded Tablet everything 
that is and will be until the Day of Resurrec- 
tion. The Ink is an ink of light, the Pen a pen 
of light, and the Tablet a tablet of light.” 


and mercy between the pair [zawjayn], “That 
he might rest in her” [7:189]. He made the 
wife to be created from the entity and soul of 
the husband, as He said: “He created for you, 
of your own souls, spouses, so that you might 
rest in them, and He has placed between you 
love and mercy. Surely in that are signs,” that 
is, marks and indications, “for a people who 
reflect” [30:21] and come to know that this is 
the Real.* ; 


Just as the human world needed an 


Then I said to him, “O son of God’s Mes- Adam and an Eve, so also the cosmos as a 
senger, explain to me the situation of the whole needed a spiritual Adam and a spiri- 
Tablet, the Pen, and the Ink with a greater tual Eve—Pen and Tablet—to bring the hea- 
explanation and teach me something of what vens, earth, and everything between the two 
God has taught you.” into existence. Pen and Tablet are the spirit- 

He replied, “O Ibn Sa‘id, if you were not ual principles of ‘cteated duality. In the 
one of the people of answers, I would not words of Ibn al-‘Arabi, 


answer you. Niin is an angel who conveys to 
the Pen, who is an angel. The Pen conveys to 
the Tablet, who is an angel. The Tablet con- 
veys to Seraphiel, Seraphiel conveys to Mic- 
hael, Michael conveys to Gabriel, and Gab- 
riel conveys to the messengers and the 
prophets.” 


The yang/yin implications of Pen and 
Tablet are plain. The Pen’s masculinity 
needs no explanation, while the Tablet’s 
feminine receptivity is just as obvious. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi frequently makes use of this sym- 
bolism, as we saw above in his description 
of the marriage of Pen and Tablet. Else- 
where he writes as follows: 


Since God created this First Intellect as a 
Pen, it sought through its own reality a place 
for its effectivity to write, since it is a Pen. 
From this search arose the Guarded Tablet, 


In reality the instructor [al-mu‘allim] is 
God, while the whole cosmos is a learner, a 
seeker, poor, and in need. . . . The first 
teacher [ustadh] in the cosmos is the First In- 
tellect, while the first student [muta‘allim] to 
take from a created teacher is the Guarded 
Tablet. This is the religious nomenclature, 
while rational thinkers refer to the Tablet as 
the “Universal Soul.” It is the first existent 
thing that arises from something created. It is 
a locus that receives the activity of the Intel- 
lect. It is to the Intellect as Eve is to Adam. It 
was created from the Intellect and was paired 
{tazawwuj] to it, so the Intellect became two 
[thany], just as existence became two through 
the temporally originated thing, and the di- 
vine knowledge became two through the tem- 
porally originated Pen.*® 


A father is anything that exercises an ef- 


that is, the Soul. Hence the Tablet was the fect and a mother is anything that receives 
first existent thing to arise from something an effect. In the same way, a pen is what 
created, since it arose from the searching that writes and a tablet is what is written upon. 
subsisted in the Pen... . Hence it is not surprising to find discussion 

The Intellect cast to the Soul everything of a plurality of tablets in the cosmos. In 
within itself to the Day of Resurrection, in- commenting on the Koranic verse, “God 


scribed and arranged. This was a third exist- 
ent thing, whose level was between the Tab- 
let and the Pen and whose existence came 


obliterates whatsoever He will, and He es- 
tablishes; and with Him is the Mother of the 


after the Tablet... . Book” (13:39), Kashani tells us that the Pen 

The form of the Intellect’s acceptance itself is a Tablet in relation to God. Then 
from God was a self-disclosure of the All- the Soul is the Tablet upon which the Pen 
merciful out of love between the Self-dis- writes. The Soul in turn writes in the heav- 
closer and that to which He disclosed Him- enly souls, and these write upon matter and 


self. From this station God appointed love produce the corporeal world. Hence the 
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terms pen and tablet, like so many other 
correlative terms, have to be understood as 
designating specific relationships. What is 
“pen” from one point of view may be “tab- 
let” from another point of view. In the fol- 
lowing and in subsequent quotations from 
Koran commentators, the Koranic verses 
are italicized. 


God obliterates whatsoever He will from 
the particular tablets, which are the inscrip- 
tions fixed within the heavenly souls. Hence 
what He obliterates ceases to exist in the 
souls and is annihilated from material sub- 
strata. And He affirms whatsoever He will 
within them, so it comes to be. And with Him 
is the Mother of the Book, that is, the Tablet 
of precedent decree, which is the Universal 
Intellect, inscribed with everything that has 
been and will be, from eternity without be- 
ginning to eternity without end, in a universal 
mode, free from obliteration and affirmation. 

There are four tablets: The tablet of prece- 
dent decree [gadda’] towers beyond oblitera- 
tion and affirmation. It is the First Intellect. 

The tablet of measure {gadar] is the Uni- 
versal Rational Soul, within which the uni- 
versal things of the First Tablet become dif- 
ferentiated and attached to their secondary 
causes. It is named the Guarded Tablet. 

The tablet of the particular, heavenly souls 
is a tablet within which is inscribed every- 
thing in this world along with its shape, con- 
dition, and measure. This tablet is called the 
“heaven of this world.” It is like the imagina- 
tion of the cosmos, just as the first [tablet] is 
like its spirit, and the second [tablet] is like 
its heart. 

Then there is the tablet of matter, which 
receives the forms of the visible world. And 
God knows best.“ 


The Intellect and the Soul 


That the predominant characteristics of 
intellect and soul are male and female is not 
unconnected with the grammatical gender of 
the words ‘agi and nafs in Arabic. In any 
case, the yang/yin relationship between the 
two is a commonplace in Sufi texts that 
touch on cosmology. A relatively early ex- 


ample is provided by the Persian poet Sana’i 
(d. 525/1131): 


Know that the father and mother of the subtle 
world 
are the noble Intellect and the rational 
Soul. 
Do not single yourself out from this noble 
air, 
do not be disloyal to these two roots. - , 
They give substance to the heaven and the 
pillars, 
they take care of the world of the spirit.*' 


Just as Intellect takes from God, so the 
Soul takes from the Intellect. The rest of the 
universe then falls into line behind these 
two. At every level there is a parallel rela- 
tionship established between that which ex- 
ercises effects by determining the form, and 
the material or maternal dimension that re- 
ceives effects and displays the forms. Sana’i 
describes both the Arc of Descent and the 
Arc of Ascent in terms of these relation- 
ships. 


In the kingdom of giving form, the situation 
consists 
of the Soul and the one that receives the 
pictures. 
From the first spirit to the last mineral, 
active and receptive are placed in between 


The Intellect sits waiting for the Command, 
the Soul wounds its heart yearning for the 
Intellect. 
Form becomes the prisoner of matter, 
the nine spheres are caught by the seven 
snares.” 
Within the Sphere, four substances 
are imprisoned by each other, each an 
enemy to each. 
The three children come from these four 
pillars: 
plants, minerals, and animals. 
The plant becomes the food of the animal, 
and the animal! becomes the food of the 
human. 
Then human rationality becomes the food of 
the angel, 
returning thereby to the Highest Sphere.“ 


As Sana’ points out here, the marriage 
of Pen and Tablet, or Intellect and Soul, 
gives birth to the cosmos, but in a series of 
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stages. All the cosmologists describe a hier- 
archy of children. In the view of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi and others, the first child of the 
Intellect and Soul is Nature, which in turn 
becomes the mother of both the imaginal 
and corporeal worlds. Nature as mother or 
womb will be discussed in chapter 7. For 
now it is sufficient to mention it as a femi- 
nine principle born from the first father and 
the first mother. The following passages 
from Ibn al-‘Arabi describe the relationship 
between Intellect and Soul in terms of mar- 
riage: 


Have you not considered the Universal 
Soul, the wife [ahi] of the First Intellect? 
When God paired the two in order to manifest 
the cosmos, the first child who became mani- 
fest from the Universal Soul was Nature.“ 


The Universal Soul . . . is the locus within 
which the Divine Pen casts, so it is taken in 
marriage [mankuh] by an engendered thing 
that takes in marriage [ndkih]. Everything be- 
low the Soul belongs to the World of Birth 
{‘dlam al-tawallud|—the Intellect is its father 
and the Soul its mother.* 


When God married the Intellect to the 
Soul in order to manifest the children—not to 
actualize the pleasure of the consummation 
—He settled the children in the earth of Na- 
ture. Hence Nature exercised an effect upon 
their constitutions.” 


One of the first children produced by the 
marriage of Pen and Tablet was God’s 
Throne, which encompasses the whole 
cosmos. Cosmologically the Throne is iden- 
tified with the ninth sphere, which is the 
starless heaven. As was indicated in chapter 
3, the Throne is a locus of pure mercy. 
Mercy does not become divided into the 
two feet—mercy and mercy mixed with 
wrath—until the Footstool, the eighth 
sphere. Hence, when the All-merciful sits 
on the Throne, He has but one word. When 
His feet reach the Footstool, the one word 
becomes divided into contraries. The fact 
that the All-merciful sits upon the Throne, 
thereby encompassing the cosmos, is simply 
a manifestation of the principle “My mercy 
precedes My wrath.” 


When the All-merciful created the Throne, 
He sat upon it one in Word, His Word having 
no contrary. Hence all the Throne is mercy, 


there being nothing within it contrary to 
mercy. . . . Intellect is the Throne’s father 
and the Soul is its mother—which is why the 
“All-merciful” sat upon it: The parents look 
upon their children only with mercy, and God 
is the Most Merciful of the merciful, while 
the Soul and the Intellect are two existent 
things noble before God and beloved to Him. 
So He sat upon the Throne only through that 
which would comfort its parents. . . . 

If some of the cosmos falls to choking, 
that is because there is a mercy that they 
would not receive if God did not make them 
drink. The choking is caused by the natural 
constitution and the conflict with the desire of 
the soul. . . . This is like a bad-tasting medi- 
cine that gives no enjoyment. But within it is 
mercy for the one who drinks it and uses it, 
even if the pétson dislikes it. . . . 

God created the Footstool, square in 
shape, inside the Throne. He let down His 
two feet. The One Word, which was one in 
the Throne, became divided. In the Throne 
this Word was the One Mercy to which all 
things go back. In the Footstool it became di- 
vided into mercy and wrath mixed with 
mercy. This composition was required by 
what God desired to manifest in the cosmos, 
that is, contraction and expansion and all the 
opposite qualities. For He is Exalter and 
Abaser, Contractor and Expander, Giver and 
Withholder.* 


Though Nature’s characteristics are pre- 
dominantly yin, since it receives the effects 
of Pen and Tablet, Nature can also manifest 
yang qualities in relation to other cosmic re- 
alities. In the following passage we see Na- 
ture not as wife or mother, as is usually the 
case, but as husband. Here the “Dust” refers 
to what the philosophers call “Prime Mat- 
ter” or “Hyle” (hdyula).” The “Universal 
Body” is a corporeal sphere possessing 
width, height, and depth that fills the Void. 
Within it every corporeal thing in the 
cosmos takes shape.” 


Among the things that were cast into the 
Soul through a most holy, spiritual casting 
were Nature and the Dust. Hence the Soul 
was the first mother to give birth to twins. 
The first thing she cast down was Nature, 
which was followed by the Dust. Hence Na- 
ture and the Dust are brother and sister from a 
single father and a single mother. Then God 
married Nature to the Dust. Born from the 
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two was the Universal Body, the first body to 
become manifest. Nature is the father, since 
it possesses the effectivity. The Dust is, the 
mother, since within it receiving effects be- 
comes manifest. The result is the Body. Then 
reproduction descended within the cosmos all 
the way to the earth according to a specific 
hierarchy.*! 


As mentioned in chapter 2, the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’ provide a number of sets of names 
that they consider synonymous with the 
terms Intellect and Soul, or Pen and Tablet. 
Each name specifies a particular relation- 
ship between these two fundamental princi- 
ples of the created order, a relationship that 
is repeated throughout the cosmos in other 
pairs. In explaining the logic of the names, 
the Ikhwan demonstrate the qualities of the 
two sides in yin/yang fashion: 


Those who mentioned “matter and form” 
meant by this that the Intellect is the form of 
the completion of the Soul and that the Soul 
is its matter, since the Soul receives the Intel- 
lect’s effects and the shining of its light. 
Hence the Intellect deposits the form of com- 
pletion within the Soul and takes it to the de- 
gree of perfection. 

Those who spoke of “light and darkness” 
meant that the light of Intellect is a light with 
no opacity, while the Soul inclines toward 
Nature. Hence the Soul’s ways become dark 
when it turns toward Nature, and it forgoes 
the Intellect. At this point it is dark. 

Those who spoke of “Tablet and Pen” 
meant the Intellect and Soul, since what is 
written by the Pen appears in the Guarded 
Tablet. 

Those who spoke of “substance and acci- 
dent” meant that the Intellect is a substance, 
since it is the father of the substances and the 
one who substantiates them. It is the element 
of elements and the one who makes the ele- 
ments into elements. In the Soul’s relation- 
ship to the Intellect and in being engendered 
from it, the Soul is the Intellect’s accident, 
though it is a substance in relation to others. 
So also others are substance in relation to 
those below them. 

Those who said “‘spiritual and corporeal” 
meant by “spiritual” the Intellect, since it is 
the pure spirit of holiness within which is no 
opacity and which is not touched by density. 
They meant by “corporeal” the Soul in rela- 
tion to the Intellect, since it is united with 


corporeal things and inclines toward Nature. 
But the Soul is spiritual, in respect of being 
turned toward the Intellect, and corporeal, in 
respect of being turned toward Nature. 

Those who spoke of “extension and sei- 
zure” meant that the Intellect extends its 
lights, benefits, and blessings over the Soul, 
while the Soul seizes what it acquires from 
the Intellect and passes it on to those below 
it. Those below the Soul seize and take it 
from the Soul. 

Those who spoke of “love and yearning” 
meant by “love” that the Intellect turns to- 
ward the Soul with love, since the Soul is like 
the Intellect’s instrument. “Yearning” is the 
Soul’s yearning for the Intellect’s benefits 
and receiving its blessings. 

Those who spoke of “motion and rest” 
meant by “motion” that the Intellect comes 
into motion at the command of its Originator 
to make manifest the things. By “rest” they 
meant the rest and peace of the Soul in -the 
Intellect. 

Those who spoke of “existence and non- 
existence” meant by “existence” the Intellect, 
which is an existent thing that receives exist- 
ence by the effusion of generosity from the 
One Object of worship, other than whom 
there is no god. Hence the Intellect is the sec- 
ondary cause of the existence of every exist- 
ent thing. As for “nonexistence,” they may 
have called the Soul that since it was nonexis- 
tent in relation to the Intellect, while the In- 
tellect was prior to the Soul and the root of its 
existence. 

Those who said “time and space” meant 
by “time” the Intellect, since it is the time of 
times and the aeon of aeons. From it ap- 
peared the movement that is the root of time. 
They meant by “space” the Soul, since it was 
a space into which the Intellect cast its bene- 
fits. When the Soul accepted that and ex- 
panded for the Intellect, the Soul was space 
and the Intellect was the one situated in 
space. The Intellect was time, and the Soul 
was the one situated in time. 

Those who said “this world and the next 
world” meant by “this world” the Soul, since 
it is the secondary cause of this world’s be- 
coming populated and its life. By “the next 
world” they meant the Intellect, since it is the 
Abode of Life and the Seat of the All-merci- 
ful. The people of this world come from the 
Intellect and return to it in the next world, 
while the Soul turns back to the Intellect and 
returns to it. 

Those who said “cause and effect” meant 
by “cause” the Intellect and by “effect” the 
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Soul, since the Intellect is the cause of the 
Soul and the secondary cause of its existence. 

Those who said “origin and return” meant 
by “origin” the Intellect, since it is the root of 
the origin of the things. By “return” they 
meant the Soul, since it returns to the Intel- 
lect when it acquires from it and receives its 
own matter. 

Those who said “manifest and non- 
manifest” meant by “manifest” the Intellect, 
because of the manifestation of its signs and 
the clarity of things to which it gives exist- 
ence. By “nonmanifest” they meant the Soul, 
since the flow of its faculties are non- 
manifest. In the same way, the Soul’s spirit- 
uality is located within the nonmanifest di- 
mensions of the sensory things, the hidden 
recesses of the corporeal things, and the sub- 
tle centers of the natural things. 

The demonstration of this explanation is 
clear. The sayings of the sages in their goals 
and intentions have agreed upon it, even if 
they were diverse in their words, sayings, and 
expressions.” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s followers often illustrate 
how Intellect and Soul manifest their own 
divine roots, or those divine qualities fp 
which they correspond on their own level. 
Primarily, these qualities are activity for the 
Intellect and receptivity for the Soul, or 
yang and yin. Thus, for example, Farghani 
ties Intellect and Soul back to the two inher- 
ent attributes of the Essence, the Oneness of 
Being and the Manyness of Knowledge. He 
writes: 


The Essence has two inherent attributes: 
oneness, to which pertains activity, and 
manyness, to which pertains receptivity... . 
It is through the quality of oneness with its 
activity that the Greatest Spirit—which is the 
First Intellect—becomes manifest. . . . The 
quality of manyness along with its receptivity 
becomes manifest by means of the Soul.* 


Natural Children 


The Pen and the Tablet give birth to the 
creatures that make up the “natural world,” 
which embraces all the imaginal and corpo- 
real realities below the spiritual world. In 


discussing these children, ‘Aziz al-Din Na- 
safi provides a good overview of Sufi cos- 
mological thinking. His primary concern is 
to bring out relationships between God, the 
cosmos, and the human being. On each 
level of existence he describes realities that 
correspond to what is found on other levels. 
He begins by setting up the basic duality 
between spiritual ahd corporeal, but he soon 
expands on it in order to bring out the com- 
plexities of the actual situation. 


Some people say that this First Intellect, 
which is God’s Pen, was addressed by the 
words, “Write upon this first sphere, which is 
the Tablet of God!” The Pen replied, “O 
God, what shall J write?” The command 
came, “Write everything that was, is, and 
will be until the Day of Resurrection.” The 
Pen wrote all of this, and the Pen became 
dry. “God has finished with creation, provi- 
sion, and fixed terms.”™. . . 

In my opinion, this First Intellect, which 
is the Pen of God, was addressed as follows: 
“Write upon yourself and upon the First 
Sphere.” It wrote in the blink of an eye. 
“His only command, when He desires a 
thing, is to say to it ‘Be!’, and it is” [36:82]. 
Immediately all the intellects, souls, and na- 
tures came into existence from the First Intel- 
lect. And the spheres, stars, and elements ap- 
peared from the First Sphere, were arranged 
in layers, and became separated from each 
other. “Have not the unbelievers beheld that 
the heavens and the earth were a mass all 
sewn up, and then We unstitched them, and 
of water We fashioned every living thing? 
Will they not have faith?” [21:30]. In other 
words, the First Intellect wrote out all these 
things that came into existence. And these 
things that came into existence possess what 
they possess from themselves and have 
brought it with themselves. The simples of 
the universe all came into existence, the “fa- 
thers” and the “mothers” were completed, 
and the Pen became dry. 


As Nasafi explains below, “fathers” refer 
to the unseen, spiritual realities such as in- 
tellects and souls. The “mothers” are the 
heavens, the stars, and the elements that act 
as receptacles for the effects of the unseen 
world and give birth to the children: min- 
erals, plants, and animals. In what follows, 
Nasafi’s mention of Adam is particularly in- 
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teresting and more or less typical for the 
genre. He looks upon him not as a historical 
person (though he does not mean to reject 
that interpretation) but as the mythic first in- 
dividual. Adam represents a set of qualities 
that are manifest in every world. 


O dervish! The “Kingdom” is the name of 
the world of sensory objects, the “Dominion” 
is the name of the world of intelligible ob- 
jects, and the “Invincibility” [jabariit] is the 
name of the world of quiddities [mdhiyyat]. 
Some refer to the quiddities as “immutable 
entities,” some refer to them as “immutable 
realities,” and I refer to them as the “immuta- 
ble things.” Each of these immutable things is 
as it is. It has never changed from its state 
and will never change. That is why these 
things are called “immutable.” The Prophet 
wanted to know and see these things as they 
are in themselves. [That is why he used to 
pray,] “O God, show us the things as they 
are!” .. 

‘O dervish! The Adam of the Invincibility 
is one person, the Adam of the Dominion an- 
other, the Adam of the Kingdom still another, 
and the Adam of earth yet another. The 
Adam of the Invincibility is the first existent 
thing. He is the Invincibility itself, since all 
existent things appeared from the Invin- 
cibility. The Adam of the Dominion is the 
first of the world of the Dominion. He is the 
First Intellect, since the whole world of the 
Dominion appeared from the First Intellect. 
The Adam of the Kingdom is the first of the 
world of the Kingdom. He is the First 
Sphere, since all the world of the Kingdom 
appeared from the First Sphere. The Adam of 
earth is the locus of manifestation for the sci- 
ences and the meeting place of the lights. He 
is the perfect human being, since all sciences 
appeared from the perfect human being. 

O dervish! The Adam of earth is the set- 
ting place of lights, since all the lights rose 
from the rising place of the Invincibility and 
came down to the Adam of earth. When the 
light becomes manifest from the Adam of 
earth, the resurrection will have come and the 
sun will have risen from its setting place. 


One of the signs of the end of time is the 
“rising of the sun in the west.” Here Nasafi 
provides us with a ta’wil or esoteric inter- 
pretation of this idea.*’ The east is the rising 
place of the sun, the west its setting place. 


The sun is light, and light is a name of 
God’s Essence. Having created Adam in 
His own form, God made the sun set in the 
earth. But at the resurrection, the realities of 
things will be laid bare. The sun that de- 
scended into the darkness of the lower 
realms and set in Adam’s earth rises back 
up from its setting place. The human being 
brings the divine form from potentiality to 
actuality, thereby making the sun manifest 
once again. Hence various Sufis divide the 
“resurrection” into a number of kinds. For 
example, Qunawi speaks of the lesser resur- 
rection, the greater resurrection, and the 
greatest resurrection. In the first, the true 
nature of the human being is bared through 
death and entrance into the barzakh, one of 
the realms of the World of Imagination. At 
the greater resurrection, all people are resur- 
rected for the final judgment, and every- 
one’s true nature is laid bare for all to see. 
At the greatest resurrection, the true nature 
of the human being as divine form is actu- 
alized through the spiritual quest. As 
Qinawi puts it, the greatest resurrection is 
“the Arrival [wusil] achieved by the gnos- 
tic, the moment when the two created 
worlds are erased and obliterated by the 
light of Unity, so that nothing remains but 
the Alive, the Self-subsistent.’”* 

Nasafi continues, providing an implicit 
commentary on the hadith of the Hidden 
Treasure: 


To come back to the point: Now that you 
have known the World of the Invincibility, 
which is the essence of the cosmos, you 
should know that the World of the Invin- 
cibility desired a mirror in which to see its 
own beauty and contemplate its own attrib- 
utes. It disclosed itself, thereby coming from 
the world of undifferentiation to the world of 
differentiation. From its self-disclosure two 
substances came to exist, one made of light 
and the other of darkness. Darkness is the 
companion of light since darkness preserves 
and embraces light and is a niche and guard- 
ian of light. 


Within the cosmos, light and darkness 
necessitate each other and are inseparable 
from each other. Though light is inherently 
manifest, in itself—in God—it is invisible 
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because of the intensity of its manifestation. 
Hence darkness is the yin that allows for 
light’s yang to appear. Here Nasafi refers to 
one of the Koranic allusions to this comple- 
mentarity by mentioning the word “niche,” 
from the Koran’s famous “light verse”: 
“God is the light of the heavens and the 
earth. The likeness of His light is as a niche 
wherein is a lamp. . . “ (24:35). His light 
becomes manifest only in a niche, which is 
darkness. 


One of these two substances was the First 
Intellect and the other the First Sphere. The 
first things that reached the shore of existence 
from the Ocean of the Invincibility were these 
two substances. That is why the First Intellect 
is called the “First Substance of the World of 
the Dominion,” while the First Sphere is 
called the “First Substance of the World of 
the Kingdom.” For the same reason the First 
Intellect is called the “Throne of the World of 
the Dominion,” while the First Sphere is 
called the “Throne of the World of the King- 
dom.” 

Both substances descended. They came 
down into many levels. Hence the intellects, 
souls, and natures appeared from the First In- 
tellect, while the spheres, stars, and elements 
became manifest from the First Sphere. The 
sensory things and the intelligible things ap- 
peared. Thereby the simple things (mufraddt] 
of the cosmos were completed, since the sim- 
ple things of the cosmos are not other than 
these. 

Now that you have understood these intro- 
ductory remarks, you should know that the 
spirits, souls, and natures are known as the 
“World of the Dominion.” The spheres, stars, 
and elements are called the “World of the 
Kingdom.” The spirits, souls, and natures are 
called the “fathers,” while the spheres, stars, 
and elements are known as the “mothers.” 


At this point Nasafi turns to a discussion 
of the “two oceans.” These are mentioned 
in several Koranic verses. For example, “It 
is He who let forth the two oceans, this one 
sweet, grateful to taste, and this one salt, 
bitter to the tongue, and He set between 
them a barzakh, and a ban forbidden” (25: 
53). “He let forth the two oceans that meet 
together, between them a barzakh they do 
not overpass” (55:19—20). These two verses 


provide two of the three Koranic mentions 
of the term barzakh, which plays a major 
role in Sufi thought. We have seen on sev- 
eral occasions that our authors understand a 
barzakh to be an intermediate reality or 
world. Thus the World of Imagination is a 
barzakh between the spirits and the bodies, 
while “the barzakh” is the world of the 
grave between death and_ resurrection. 
These two Koranic verses are often under- 
stood as an allusion to the three worlds: the 
spirits, the imaginal things, and the bodies. 
The spirits are sweet, wholesome, pure, lu- 
minous; the. bodies are bitter, corrupt, de- 
filed, dark. The imaginal things combine 
the qualities of both sides. 

Nasafi takes the “two oceans” as an allu- 
sion to the World of Light and the World of 
Darkness, and he immediately tells us that 
these are the spiritual world and the corpo- 
real world. However, both light and dark- 
ness have wider implications, since light is 
a name of God, while darkness is a designa- 
tion for absolute nothingness. The two 
terms can allude to a number of possible re- 
lationships. Thus Nasafi says that this 
Ocean of spiritual Light is in fact a created 
ocean. As soon as we compare it to the 
Ocean of God’s Knowledge and Wisdom, it 
appears as an ocean of darkness. In con- 
trast, the visible world is the Ocean of 
Darkness properly speaking. However, the 
darkness of the visible world also cannot be 
absolute, since the visible world is called 
dark in relation to the unseen, just as the 
invisible world is called dark in relation to 
God. As soon as we compare the visible 
world to nonexistence, we sée that it is lu- 
minous. After all, the term world (‘dlam) 
signifies that which is marked (‘alam) and 
designated (‘alama), that which is known 
(Cilm). Things can be known only through 
manifestation. Hence the world is manifest 
by definition. The visible world is lumi- 
nous, even if it is dark in relation to the 
unseen world. At the same time, “darkness” 
itself has a certain positive aspect, since 
light cannot manifest itself without dark- 
ness. As Ibn al-“Arabi puts it, “darkness is a 
kind of light.” It is precisely darkness that 
allows light to be seen in the lower levels of 
the cosmos, just as the heavens, stars, and 
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elements allow the spiritual domain to man- 
ifest itself. 


O dervish! Now that you have come to 
know about the World of the Invincibility, 
the World of the Dominion, and the World of 
the Kingdom . . . , you should know that the 
Dominion is the Ocean of Light, while the 
Kingdom is the Ocean of Darkness. This 
Ocean of Light is the “water of life” and is 
found in darkness. In the same way, this 
Ocean of Light is the Ocean of Darkness in 
relation to the Ocean of Knowledge and Wis- 
dom, and Knowledge and Wisdom are the 
water of life found in darkness. 


That the “water of life is found in dark- 
ness” is a proverbial expression. According 
to various Koran commentators (explaining 
Koran 18:83ff.), Dhu’l-Qarnayn set out 
with Khidr searching for the water of life. 
They left the inhabited world and entered 
into the “darknesses” that lie beyond it. 
Khidr alone was successful in the quest. 
Sana’l writes, “In this path, good is found 
in evil—The water of life is found in dark- 
ness.” 


O dervish! How often have you heard that 
the water of life is found in the darknesses? 
But you do not know what the water of life is 
or what these darknesses are. Some of the 
travelers say that they have reached this 
Ocean of Light and seen it. It is an unlimited 
and infinite light, an endless and shoreless 
ocean. The life, knowledge, power, and de- 
sire of the existent things derive from this 
light. The sight, hearing, talking, taking, 
and walking of the existent things derive from 
this light. The nature, specific characteristics, 
and activity of the existent things come from 
this light. Or rather, everything comes from 
this light. The Ocean of Darkness preserves 
and embraces this light. It is the niche and 
guardian of this light and the locus of mani- 
festation for its attributes. 

In short, this Ocean of Light is called the 
“fathers,” while this Ocean of Darkness is 
called the “mothers.” These fathers and 
mothers have wrapped their arms around each 
other’s necks and embraced each other. “He 
let forth the two oceans that meet together, 
between them a barzakh they do not over- 
pass” [55:19-20]. From these fathers and 
mothers, children appear. “From the two 


come forth the pearl and the coral” [55:22]. 
The “children” are the minerals, plants, and 
animals. 

Minerals, plants, and animals are com- 
pound things, and before their existence no 
compound things are found in the cosmos. 
The compound things do not come from any- 
where, nor do they go anywhere. But the 
simple things become compound and the 
compound things become simple once again. 
“Everything returns to its root.” 

The wisdom in this composition is that 
those who have the preparedness may ad- 
vance, ascend, and turn into the World-dis- 
playing Cup and the Universe-reflecting Mir- 
ror. Then this Ocean of Light and Knowledge 
may see its own beauty and contemplate its 
own attributes, names, and acts.” 


The World-displaying Cup and the Uni- 
verse-reflecting Mirror both refer to the sta- 
tion of the perfect human being, the “all- 
comprehensive engendered thing” who has 
actualized the divine form and manifests 
fully the two hands of God. Through the 
perfect human being, the Hidden Treasure 
is displayed and God witnesses Himself. 


Changing Relationships 


Earlier in this chapter we saw an exam- 
ple of how the Ikhwan al-Safa’ apply differ- 
ent names to the fundamental cosmic duality 
depending upon the qualitative relationship 
in view. In another passage, they explain 
the principle involved in shifting perspec- 
tives. Words are but titles that we give to 
things to express the relationships that we 
have in view. If we change our point of view, 
the words may change. What was matter may 
become form, and what was form may be- 
come matter. And matter is clearly the yin 
side of the relationship, as indicated already 
in the fact that the English word is cognate 
with mother. 


Know that all these words are titles and 
marks. Through them allusion is made to 
forms, so that distinction can be drawn in as- 
criptions that are made among them. Thus 
one form is sometimes called material, some- 
times substantial, sometimes accidental, some- 
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times simple, sometimes compound, sometimes 
spiriwal, sometimes corporeal, sometimes 
cause, sometimes effect, and so on. In the 
same way, when some numbers are related to 
others, one number is sometimes called half, 
sometimes double, sometimes one-third, some- 
times one-fourth, and so on. 

An example of this can be a shirt, which 
is a corporeal, manufactured thing, perceived 
by sense perception. Its quiddity is a form in 
cloth, while cloth is its matter. The quiddity 
of cloth is a form in thread, while thread is its 
matter. The quiddity of thread is a form in 
cotton, while cotton is its matter. The quid- 
dity of cotton is a form in a plant, while a 
plant is its matter. The quiddity of a plant is a 
form in the natural bodies, which are fire, air, 
water, and earth. And each of these four is a 
form in the nondelimited body, which is a 
form in the Prime Matter. The Prime Matter 
is a spiritual form effused from the Universal 
Soul. The Universal Soul is also a spiritual 
form, effused from the Universal Intellect, 
which is the first existent thing brought into 
existence by the Creator.” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers were 
equally concerned to delineate the qualities 
of things, but characteristically the Sufis 
looked not to the Greek heritage for their 
terminology but to the Koran. They were 
concerned to find the roots of all qualities 
present in the cosmos in the divine reality, 
as that reality is described by God’s own 
Word. These qualities depend upon the rela- 
tionships that exist between God and the 
creatures. And as we have pointed out more 
than once, these relationships are precisely 
God’s attributes or names. Some of them 
are negative in the sense that they declare 
what He is not. This is the route of incom- 
parability: He is Inaccessible, Pure, Tran- 
scendent, Holy. Other relationships are pos- 
itive, since they tell us what He is, giving 
news of His similarity: He is Alive, Know- 
ing, Desiring, and so on. 

Created things also can be known only 
through relationships with other things. 
These relationships are expressed through 
the qualities that are attributed to things. 
When the cosmologists look at the Pen and 
the Tablet, they want to show how the two 
are connected to God and the visible uni- 
verse. Pen and Tablet are needed to explain 
the world as we observe it in terms of what 


we know about God through revelation. At 
the same time, Pen and Tablet are known 
through their qualities, and these appear in 
all levels of existence. Hence some cos- 
mologists seek to show that the primordial 
qualities manifested by Pen and Tablet are 
present everywhere. Ibn al-‘Arabi does this, 
employing related terminology, when he de- 
clares that marriagé “pervades all atoms.” 

If the qualities of Pen and Tablet are 
found on every level, then Pen is found in 
Tablet and Tablet is found in Pen. Thus, 
when the Pen, which is yang in relation to 
the Tablet, is viewed in relation to God, it 
becomes yin, a tablet. And when the Tab- 
let, which is yin in relation to the Pen, is 
viewed in relation:to: what lies below it, it is 
yang, a pen. 

In the first passage quoted in this chapter 
from the Ikhwa4n al-Safa’, allusion is made 
to a series of yang/yin relationships in the 
pairs being discussed. The Ikhwan say, for 
example, that the Soul is an accident (yin) 
in relation to the Intellect, but a substance 
(yang) in relation to things below itself. In 
the second passage quoted above they say 
that what is matter in one respect is form in 
another. In still another passage they ex- 
plain that the Intellect and Soul are each in 
turn a source of light and activity. The In- 
tellect is God’s radiance, while the Soul is 
the Intellect’s reflection. The Soul is bright 
in relation to the corporeal world, but dark 
in relation to the Intellect. 


The relationship of the Soul to the Intel- 
lect is like the relationship of the brightness 
of the moon to the light of the sun, while the 
relationship of the Intellect to the Creator is 
like the relationship of the light of the sun to 
the sun itself. When the moon is filled with 
the light of the sun, it resembles the sun in 
light. In the same way, when the Soul re- 
ceives the effusion of the Intellect so that its 
excellencies are completed, it resembles the 
Intellect in its acts.“ 


In a similar passage Ibn al-‘Arabi shows 
that the Pen is receptive in relation to God, 
but active in relation to the Tablet. 


The First Intellect, which is the first thing 
to be created from nothing, is the Supreme 
Pen. No temporally originated thing was 
found along with it. It was a locus that re- 
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ceived effects because of what God caused to 
occur within it, that is, the arising of the 
Guarded Tablet from it. In the same way, 
Eve arose from Adam in the world of corpo- 
real things. Hence this Tablet became an ob- 
ject and a locus for what the Supreme, Divine 
Pen writes within it. . . . So the Guarded 
Tablet is the first existent thing to arise from 
a created thing.® 


Since the Guarded Tablet or Universal 
Soul is a spiritual being, born directly from 
the First Intellect, it is light. But it repre- 
sents a movement in the direction of Na- 
ture, so it embraces the properties of dark- 
ness as well. Like any barzakh, it brings 
together the properties of the two sides. 


The Universal Soul arises from the First 
Intellect. Hence it is the first object of activ- 
ity to arise from a created thing. It mixes that 
which acts upon it with that upon which it 
acts. That which acts upon it is light, while 
that upon which it acts is darkness, that is, 
Nature.© 


Just as the Pen can be considered yin or 
a “Tablet” in relation to God, so also the 
Tablet can be considered yang or a “Pen” in 
relation to what lies below it. In the process 
of explaining this, Ibn al-“Arabi tells us why 
the hadith literature frequently describes the 
Tablet as an emerald. 


This noble angel, the Guarded Tablet, is 
also a pen in relation to what lies below it. 
Every active thing and the locus that receives 
its activity are pen and tablet. . . . This angel 
has two relationships: a luminous relation- 
ship, which is turned toward the Noble Intel- 
lect, and a dark relationship, which is turned 
toward the Dust, the Ocean of Nature. In it- 
self the Tablet is green because of this deli- 
cate and wonderful mixture.” 


In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cosmology the “Dust” 
(haba’) or “Dust Substance” (al-jawhar al- 
haba’ i) is the Universal Hyle or Prime Mat- 
ter within which everything in the imaginal 
and corporeal worlds assumes shape. The 
world of “Nature” appears within the Dust. 
If the Tablet is the first existent thing to 
arise from the activity of a created reality, 
the Dust is the second existent thing to arise 
in a similar receptive manner, but from the 


activity of the Tablet, now considered as 
yang. Looking at the cosmos as a Divine 
Book, Ibn al-‘Arabi refers to it in the fol- 
lowing as the “world of writing and inscrip- 
tion” (‘alam al-tadwin wa’|-tastir). 


The First Intellect came into existence 
within the World of Writing and Inscription. 
It came into existence from nothing. Then 
“after” that, with no temporal afterness, the 
Soul arose in the mode of a thing arising from 
another created thing. It is the Guarded Tab- 
let within which is written everything that 
will come to be in this abode until the Day of 
Resurrection. It is God’s knowledge concern- 
ing His creation. It lies below the Pen——the 
Intellect—in luminosity and level of bright- 
ness. Hence it is like the green emerald, be- 
cause of the arising of the Dust Substance, 
which lies within the potentiality of this Soul. 
Hence the Dust Substance arises from the 
Soul. It is a dark substance within which 
there is no light.® 


Nasafi frequently discusses the way in 
which realities take on different names ac- 
cording to the point of view. In the follow- 
ing, he is once again discussing the worlds 
of Invincibility, Dominion, and Kingdom. 
He shows that each of them can be called 
by certain key Koranic terms as soon as we 
envisage their qualities and the correspond- 
ing relationships. He is concerned here to 
bring out the relationship between nun, the 
Pen, the Guarded Tablet, and God’s Book. 
We saw above that Imam Ja‘far interpreted 
nun to be a river in the Garden, ink, light, 
and an angel. In the present context, Nasafi 
understands nun to mean “inkwell.” Hence 
we have the Inkwell, the Pen that writes, 
the Tablet upon which is written, and the 
Book that is written. What is especially in- 
teresting about this passage is the clarity 
with which Nasafi brings out the direc- 
tionality of relationships. Each thing needs 
to be understood in relation to the yang real- 
ities above it and the yin realities below it. 


Know—God exalt you in the two 
worlds—that the World of Invincibility is the 
Guarded Tablet, the Book of God, and the 
Inkwell. For the World of Invincibility has 
two faces, one turned toward God and the 
other turned toward the Dominion and the 
Kingdom. The face turned toward God is 
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called the “Guarded Tablet” and the “Book of 
God,” since everything that has been, is, and 
will be is written together in the World of 
Invincibility. “There is not a thing, fresh or 
withered, but in a Manifest Book” [6:59]. 
Hence the World of Invincibility is the 
Guarded Tablet and the Book of God. 

The face that is turned toward the Domin- 
ion and the Kingdom is called the “Inkwell,” 
since the simple things and the compound 
things of the cosmos all appeared from the 
World of Invincibility, becoming manifest 
and differentiated. As long as they were in 
the World of Invincibility, they were all con- 
cealed and undifferentiated. Hence the World 
of Invincibility is the Inkwell. 

Now that you have come to know about 
the Guarded Tablet, the Book of God, and 
the Inkwell, you should know that the First 
Substance is the Pen of God, since the First 
Substance was addressed with the words, 
“Write from this Inkwell!” In the blink of an 
eye it wrote, and the simple things of the 
cosmos entered into existence, coming from 
the world of potentiality to the world of actu- 
ality and from the world of undifferentiation 
to the world of differentiation. The “simple 
things” of the cosmos are the intellects, the 
souls, the natures, the spheres, the stars, and 
the elements. Once the simple things were 
written, the Pen became dry. “The Lord has 
finished with creation, character, provision, 
and fixed terms.” 

The Pen of the simple things became dry, 
but the simple things are constantly occupied 
with inscription, thereby writing out the com- 
pound things. “The Inkwell! By the Pen and 
what they are writing” [68:1]. The “Inkwell” 
is the World of Invincibility, the “Pen” is the 
First Substance, and “what they are writing” 
is the simple things of the cosmos. 

O dervish! Each of the simple things of 
the cosmos has a special task and is con- 
stantly occupied with its task in order that the 
compound things of the cosmos may appear 
and arrive from them. The “compound 
things” of the cosmos are the minerals, the 
plants, and the animals. The existent things 
of the cosmos are nothing more than this. 

O dervish! The World of the Invincibility 
is the Book of God, and the worlds of the 
Dominion and the Kingdom are also the Book 
of God. However, the World of the Invin- 
cibility is the undifferentiated book, while the 
worlds of the Kingdom and the Dominion are 
the differentiated book. In this differentiated 
book, the simple things of the cosmos are the 
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letters of the alphabet, while the compound 
things of the cosmos are the words. That is 
why the simple things of the cosmos are 
twenty-eight and the compound things are 
three: minerals, plants, and animals. For the 
simple letters of the [Arabic] alphabet are 
twenty-eight,” while the compound things 
[according to Arabic grammar] are three: 
nouns, verbs, and) particles. ens 

Know that each simple thing of the 
cosmos is the Guarded Tablet, the Book, the 
Inkwell, and the Pen, since all the simple 
things have two faces, a face turned toward 
the World of the Invincibility and a face 
turned toward the compound things. The face 
turned toward the World of Invincibility is 
called the “Guarded Tablet” and the “Book,” 
since everything that has been, is, and will be 
in the compound’ things was written in them 
by the First Pen from the First Inkwell. The 
second face, which they have turned toward 
the compound things, is called the “Inkwell” 
and the “Pen.” It is called the “Inkwell” be- 
cause all the compound things of the cosmos 
appeared from the simple things, becoming 
manifest and differentiated. As long as the 
compound things were in the simple things, 
they were concealed and undifferentiated. 
Hence the simple things are the Inkwell. This 
second face is called the “Pen” since the sim- 
ple things are constantly occupied with in- 
scription, writing out the compound things. 
Once the First Pen wrote the simple things, it 
became dry. But these pens that write the 
compound things do not become dry. All are 
constantly occupied with inscription. “Say: 
‘If the sea were ink for the Words of my 
Lord, the sea would be exhausted before the 
Words of my Lord are exhausted, though We 
brought replenishment the like of it’” {18: 
109]. 

O dervish! The First Pen, which wrote the 
simple things, and these pens, which write 
the compound things, did not learn inscrip- 
tion from anyone. Inscription pertains to their 
essences. The perfection of the simple things 
goes along with their essences, in contrast to 
the compound things.” 


The Faces of the Intellect 


Most authorities consider the Pen and 


Tablet as two levels of spiritual manifesta- 
tion. But considered independently from the 
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Tablet, the Pen itself has two faces, since it 
looks both at God and at the cosmos. The 
face turned toward God is receptive, while 
the face turned toward the lower levels of 
creation is active. On one side stands the 
Necessary Being, on the other side the 
world of possible existence. Hence the Pen 
is a barzakh between the two sides, possess- 
ing properties of both Necessity and possi- 
bility. 

The two faces of the Pen help explain 
why hadiths refer to it both as Pen and In- 
tellect, as in the sayings, “The first thing 
created by God was the Pen” and “The first 
thing created by God was the Intellect.” 
When envisaged as a Pen, this reality is 
considered yang in relation to the worlds 
below it. When looked upon as an Intellect, 
it is yin in relation to its divine source. The 
root meaning of the word ‘aq (intellect) is 
tying, binding, constricting. The intellect 
delimits, defines, and differentiates that 
which is undifferentiated. Qiinawi alludes to 
these points while discussing the process 
whereby the cosmos comes into existence. 


When God turned the attentiveness of His 
desire [toward creating the cosmos], this gave 
rise within the World of Writing and Inscrip- 
tion to a single ontological result that carried 
the unseen manyness of the relationships. 
God named it a “pen” and an “intellect.” 


In other words, the relationships estab- 
lished by the fact that God desired to create 
a universe appear in the Pen/Intellect. God’s 
“turning the attentiveness of His desire” is 
Qinawi’s way of expressing the meaning of 
the hadith of the Hidden Treasure: God cre- 
ated the creatures because of His love or de- 
sire to be known. 


This reality is an “intellect” in respect of 
the face turned toward its Lord, a face that 
receives from Him bestowal and replenish- 
ment. The Intellect is the first entified exist- 
ent thing that intellectually perceives its own 
self along with everything that is distin- 
guished from itself. It also perceives every- 
thing through which it becomes distinguished 
from others, in contrast to those ‘who precede 
it in level, the “enraptured ones.” 


In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cosmology, the “enrap- 
tured angels” (al-mal@ikat al-muhayyamian) 
are created along with or just before the First 
Intellect, but their attention is turned exclu- 
sively toward God, so they have no aware- 
ness of self or others. They stand above the 
World of Writing and Inscription.” 


God called it a “pen” in respect of its face 
turned toward the engendered world, so it ex- 
ercises effects upon this world and re- 
plenishes it. Moreover, the Pen carries the 
unseen, undifferentiated manyness that is de- 
posited in its essence so that it may differenti- 
ate it in that which becomes manifest from it, 
whether through a level or in some other 
way. 


Even though the Pen is differentiated in 
relation to the absolute undifferentiation of 
God, it manifests God’s knowledge of cre- 
ation in a relatively undifferentiated form. 
Then, through its activity, this knowledge 
becomes differentiated within the Tablet. 


Since the Pen is the result of the afore- 
mentioned turning of God’s attentiveness, it 
became manifest comprising the characteris- 
tics of all-comprehensiveness and unity. 


In other words, the Pen is itself the cre- 
ated manifestation of this divine act of turn- 
ing toward the creation of the cosmos. Inas- 
much as it reflects the divine reality 
directly, the Pen is a single reality that com- 
prehends all attributes, just as Allah com- 
prehends all names. Hence the Pen brings 
together the real oneness of the Essence and 
the relative manyness of the names—what 
Farghani calls the “Oneness of Being” and 
the “Manyness of Knowledge.” 


The property of the Desire reached its 
limit through exercising its influence in re- 
spect of this face. Thereby the Pen—which 
was the object of the Desire—became mani- 
fest. Then another relationship became en- 
tified through a second attentiveness in re- 
spect of this entification [of the Pen], not in 
respect of the Real, since His command is 
one. 


In other words, God’s one command—to 
which the cosmologists find reference in the 
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Koranic verse, “Our command is but one, 
like the blink of an eye” (54:50)—-gives rise 
to the Pen. It does not produce the Tablet 
directly. We saw Ibn al-"Arabi make this 
same point by saying that the Pen comes 
into existence from no created thing, while 
the Tablet arises from the Pen. As our au- 
thors frequently mention, the single com- 
mand of the One Reality has but a single 
object, the Intellect. On the basis of this 
triplicity of Command, Intellect, and rela- 
tionship, first the Tablet is engendered and 
then the rest of the cosmos. Qunawi ex- 
plains these points in his own typical fash- 
ion: 


As a result, a self-disclosure possessing 
two properties became manifest and entified 
from the Unseen. One of these properties was 
the unitary, all-comprehensive property of the 
Essence. The other has to do with the fact 
that this very property [of the Essence] be- 
came colored by that over which it passed 
and from which it became distinguished, that 
is, the Pen. Hence there became entified .. . 
in the level following the level of the Pen the 
existence of the Guarded Tablet... . y 

Within the Tablet became manifest the 
differentiation of the manyness contained in 
the Cloud [that is, the level of God’s knowl- 
edge]. Thereby the name Differentiator 
reached its perfection through having a locus 
of manifestation. In the same way, the name 
Governor had reached its perfection of having 
a locus of manifestation through the Pen.” 


The yang/yin relationship between the 
names Governor and Differentiator, dis- 
cussed in chapter 2, is thus made manifest 
in the Pen and Tablet. 

In the preceding passage, Qunawi was 
concerned merely to show why a single re- 
ality is called both “Pen” and “Intellect.” In 
the following, his disciple Farghani wants 
to show that Pen and Intellect are also iden- 
tical with the “Muhammadan Spirit” or the 
“Muhammadan Light,” since the Prophet 
said, “The first thing God created was my 
spirit” or “my light.” Hence he speaks of 
three faces of the Pen: 


The Supreme Pen has three supra-sensory, 
universal faces. One is its taking existence 
and knowledge—in an undifferentiated mode 


and without any intermediary, perception, or 
restricting—from the unseen Presence of Him 
who gives it existence. In respect of this face 
it is named the First Intellect. 

Through the second face it differentiates 
within the Guarded Tablet that which it had 
received as undifferentiated. Thus it follows 
the command, “Write My knowledge in My 
creation” or “in that which will be.” Because 
of this face it is called the Supreme Pen. This 
face is the Muhammadan Soul which is al- 
luded to by his saying, “By Him in whose 
hand is Muhammad’s soul.” 


These two faces represent the yang and 
yin sides of the Pen, as in Qunawi’s discus- 
sion. The third face suggests that the Pen 
combines the twa, qualities in a unified 
whole, just as God combines the names of 
majesty and beauty. 


Through the third face the Pen carries the 
property of the First Self-disclosure and acts 
as its locus of manifestation in itself. In this 
respect it is the reality of the Greatest 
Muhammadan Spirit, and in one respect his 
Light. 


If the Pen has three faces, then the 
Guarded Tablet, which is second in the 
chain of command, has six faces. Three are 
receptive toward the faces of the Pen, and 
three more effuse upon the realities of the 
cosmos below the Tablet. 


As for the Guarded Tablet, it has six su- 
pra-sensory, universal faces. 

First is the fact that it is a condition result- 
ing from combining the ray of light effused 
from and attributed to [the Real] with the 
properties of the quiddities that are connected 
to the world of the spirits. This condition 
comprises the two kinds of words, active and 
verbal.” These words are differentiated such 
that nothing that enters into existence until 
the completion of the Day of Resurrection es- 
capes this face. In this respect the Tablet is 
called “everything” and is referred to in 
God’s words, “We wrote for [Moses] on the 
tablets something of Everything” [7:145]. 

The second face is the Tablet’s attention 
toward Him who brought it into existence and 
its taking of replenishment from Him. This is 
in fact two faces. The first of the two has no 
intermediary. In this respect the Tablet is 
called a spirit attributed to the Divine Pres- 
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ence and effused from the All-merciful 
Breath without intermediary. From it the 
spirits attributed to perfect human beings are 
blown into them without intermediary, while 
spirits attributed to others are blown into 
them with the intermediary of a particular 
spirit from this face called an “angel.” 

The second face, which is the third, is an 
effusion through the intermediary of the Su- 
preme Pen. In accordance with this face the 
Tablet is called a “Guarded Tablet.” 

The Tablet’s fourth face is its descent and 
manifestation in respect to some of what its 
reality and essence comprise. In this descent 
and manifestation, the Tablet becomes differ- 
entiated and assumes imaginal and sensory 
forms, both simple and compound. These 
forms are the Throne, the Footstool, the 
heavens, the earths, and everything in be- 
tween, that is, the angels, the spheres, the 
planets, the elements, and the children—min- 
erals, plants, animals, and human beings. . . . 
In this respect the Tablet is called the “Ac- 
tive, Manifest Book.” It is meant by His 
words, “There is not a thing, fresh or with- 
ered, but it is in a Manifest Book” [6:59], and 
His words, “Ja’ Sin. Those are the signs of 
the Koran and a Manifest Book” [27:1]. 

The fifth face is the attention that the Tab- 
let turns, through the attribute of governing 
and perfecting, toward that which becomes 
differentiated from it and manifest in the 
imaginal and sensory forms. Hence the Tablet 
governs, guards, and perfects the universal 
through a universal attribute and the particu- 
lar through a particular attribute. In this re- 
spect it is called the “Universal Soul.” 

This fifth face turns its attention toward 
governing in two forms. One of them is the 
form of universality, and in this respect it is 
the soul of all the prophets and friends of God 
except our Prophet. The Prophet’s rational 
soul, which govems his purified form, is a 
face of the Supreme Pen’s differentiation. 
This same thing was taken in undifferentiated 
mode by the Guarded Tablet through the 
command, “Write what will be!” Allusion is 
made to this in the Prophet’s words while 
swearing an oath: “By Him in whose hand is 
Muhammad’s soul.” 

The fifth face’s second form [i.e., the 
sixth face] is the particular souls that govern 
the elemental, particular persons. 


In short, the Pen is closer to the Oneness 
of God, and hence has only three faces. The 
Tablet is further away, so it is more closely 


connected to manyness. Here Farghani 
comes back to the common theme that one- 
ness dominates over certain realities of the 
cosmos, while manyness dominates over 
others. Oneness is closely connected to 
equilibrium, mercy, and all the names of 
beauty, while manyness is connected to de- 
viation, wrath, and all the names of maj- 
esty. Oneness is the right hand of God, 
manyness the left hand. 


From all of this you have come to know 
that the relationship of the reality of the 
Guarded Tablet to the Second Level, known 
as the Level of Divinity, is stronger. In the 
same way, the relationship of the Pen to the 
First Entification is more intense. Just as the 
First Entification is dominated by the prop- 
erty of undifferentiation and oneness, so also 
this property dominates over the reality of the 
Pen. Hence the Pen receives the existence 
that is effused upon it only in an undifferenti- 
ated mode. 

In a similar way, since the property of dif- 
ferentiation dominates over the Second, Rela- 
tional Entification, the reality of the Guarded 
Tablet received that undifferentiated existence 
through the intermediary of the Pen as differ- 
entiated.” 


Mahmid Shabistari (d. ca. 720/1320) al- 
ludes to two faces of the Intellect in his fa- 
mous poem, Gulshan-i rdz (“The rose- 
garden of the mystery”). His meaning is 
made clear by his commentator, Muham- 
mad Lahiji (d. 912/1506—7), who also ties 
in Necessity and possibility, the right and 
left hands, and Adam and Eve. In the light 
of the tradition, the parallels he draws 
should not seem exceptional. 


“Just once, look carefully at your own root— 
it is your mother’s father and her mother.” 


The poet’s meaning is as follows: Look 
carefully at your own root, which is the Uni- 
versal Intellect. See that your root, which is 
the Universal Intellect, became the father of 
your mother, which is the Universal Soul, 
while in another respect, it is her mother. 

The Universal Intellect is the root and re- 
ality of the human being. In respect to the 
fact that it effuses the Universal Soul and be- 
comes the intermediary for its manifestation, 
it is the Universal Soul’s father. But in re- 
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spect to the fact that the Universal Soul is 
born from the Universal Intellect, the Intellect 
is the Soul’s mother. 

Since the Universal Intellect is the isthmus 
between Necessity and possibility and encom- 
passes the two sides, and since Necessity 
stands on its right side while possibility 
stands on its left side, the Universal Soul was 
actualized on the left side, which is the side 
of possibility. In his reality, Adam is the 
form of the Universal Intellect, while Eve is 
the form of the Universal Soul. From here the 
seeker comes to know why Eve became man- 
ifest from Adam’s left side.” 


Finally, I quote a passage from Ibn 
al-“Arabi in order to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the relationship between undiffer- 
entiation and differentiation. Ibn al-“Arabi is 
commenting on the Koranic passage, “Nan. 
By the Pen” (68:1). Like Imam Ja‘far, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi sees Nin as the name of an angel. 
And like Nasafi, he is concerned to bring 
out the hierarchy of relationships between 
God and the visible world. He refers to this 
angel while explaining some of the implica- 
tions of the fact that God is called King (al- 
malik). He describes a series of levels, 
moving from God to the Tablet. God as 
King sets up the kingdom as He desires. He 
chooses certain close companions, the en- 
raptured angels or cherubim. Then He 
chooses one of these to be His closest advi- 
sor: the veil-keeper or chamberlain (hajib). 
He gives His knowledge of creation to this 
most trusted of friends. The chamberlain 
then appoints a scribe, the Pen, who writes 
down the details on the Tablet. Hence the 
movement is from total undifferentiation in 
God Himself to relative undifferentiation in 
the chamberlain. Then the scribe possesses 
a relatively differentiated knowledge, which 
is further differentiated through writing in 
the Tablet. On each created level, from Nun 
to the Tablet, there is a receptive face 
turned toward the higher direction, and an 
active face turned toward the lower direc- 
tion. 


Since God is named the King, He ar- 
ranged the cosmos in the hierarchy of a king- 
dom [mamlaka]. Hence He appointed certain 
of His servants to be His favorites, and these 


are the enraptured angels, God’s sitting com- 
panions through remembrance [dhikr}. “Those 
who are with Him wax not too proud to do 
Him service, neither grow weary, glorifying 
Him by night and in the daytime and never 
failing” [21:19-20]. 

Then God chose one of these cherubim to 
be the veil-keeper, giving him His knowledge 
concerning His ¢reation. This is a differen- 
tiated knowledge within undifferentiation. 
Hence God’s knowledge is a locus of dis- 
closure to the angel within the angel. He 
named the ange! Nin. Nin never ceases liv- 
ing in the seclusion of the Presence of His 
Knowledge. He is the head of the Divine 
Chancellery. God—in respect of being the 
All-knowing—is never veiled from him. 

Then God specified another angel from 
among the angels, below Nin in rank, whom 
He named the Pen. He appointed for him a 
station below Nin, making him a scribe. God 
teaches him whatever knowledge of the crea- 
tures that He desires through Nin, but by 
way of undifferentiated knowledge. One of 
the things that this undifferentiated knowl- 
edge comprises is differentiated knowledge, 
which is one kind of undifferentiated knowl- 
edge. For knowledges have their levels, one 
of which is the knowledge of differentiation. 
Hence the Divine Pen possesses none of the 
levels of undifferentiated knowledge except 
the knowledge of differentiation in general 
and some specific differentiated knowledges, 
but nothing else. 

God took this angel, the scribe of His 
chancellery, and disclosed Himself to him in 
respect of His name the All-powerful, giving 
him replenishment through this Divine Self- 
disclosure. He made this Pen turn its gaze to- 
ward the World of Writing and Inscription 
and created for it a Tablet. He commanded it 
to write within it everything that He willed to 
bring about in His creation until the Day of 
Resurrection specifically. He made the Tablet 
the pupil and the Pen the teacher.” 


The Two Wings of Gabriel 


Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi al-Maqtil (d. 
587/1191), Ibn al-‘Arabi’s older contempo- 
rary and the founder of the Iluminationist 
School of philosophy, demonstrates the re- 
versibility of the yin/yang relationships in 
cosmic realities in the midst of one of his 
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visionary treatises, “The Song of the Wing 
of Gabriel.” In Suhrawardi’s scheme, Gab- 
riel is the lowest of the supreme angels, 
who are the “greatest words” of God. He 
stands at the borderline between the un- 
mixed light of the spiritual realm, where all 
attention is turned toward the Divine, and 
the mixed light of the lower realms of spirit- 
ual existence, where the angelic beings are 
busy with bringing the visible world into 
existence. Gabriel’s two wings correspond 
functionally with the First Intellect and the 
Universal Soul. Hence one is pure light, 
while the other is light mixed with a small 
amount of darkness. This mixture prepares 
the way for the realms that are thoroughly 
mixed with darkness on lower levels of the 
cosmos. Suhrawardi refers to Nature as the 
“world of deception” because it is dark in 
relation to the spiritual world. Hence Nature 
gives a relatively free hand to ignorance and 
misguidance. 


Know that Gabriel has two wings. The 
first, the right wing, is sheer light. This wing 
is solely the attribution of his existence to 
God. He also has a left wing, which has a bit 
of the mark of darkness upon it, like a spot 
on the face of the moon. . . . This is the sign 
of his own existence, one side of which is 
turned toward nonexistence. When you look 
at the attribution of his existence to the Real, 
he has the attribute of the Real. But when you 
look at the proper claim of his own essence, 
he can properly claim only nonexistence. 
This is the concomitant of possible existence. 
These two meanings are found in the level of 
the two wings: the attribution to the Real in 
the right wing, and the respect of his own 
proper claim in the left wing. 


In other words, Gabriel displays the light 
of the Necessary Being. But he is the mani- 
festation of that Being, not that Being Itself. 
Hence he is a possible thing. As a result, 
his light does not belong intrinsically to 
himself, but to God. He cannot be called 
pure light, since he himself, in his own spe- 
cific reality, has no light of his own. Hence 
his right wing manifests the Oneness and 
Necessity of Being, while his left wing dis- 
plays the Manyness and Possibility of 
Knowledge. His right wing goes back to 
God, while his left wing displays its effects 
in the engendered universe. 


The left wing of Gabriel, which has a 
small amount of darkness, throws down a 
shadow. From it derives the world of false- 
hood and deception. Thus the Prophet said, 
“God created the creatures in darkness, then 
He sprinkled them with some of His light.”” 
“He created them in darkness” alludes to the 
blackness of the left wing. “Then He sprin- 
kled them with light” alludes to the ray of the 
right wing... . 

The world of deception is the song and 
shadow of Gabriel’s wing, that is, his left 
wing, while enlightened souls derive from his 
right wing. The realities that God deposits in 
the minds of human beings all derive from 
the right wing, as, for example, “He has writ- 
ten faith upon their hearts, and He has con- 
firmed them with a spirit from Himself’ 
[58:22]. But severity, the “Cry” [11:67], and 
mishaps all derive from the left wing.” 


In short the two wings of Gabriel reflect 
the two hands of God: The right wing is 
related to Oneness, mercy, and beauty, the 
left wing to manyness, wrath, and majesty. 


6 


HUMAN MARRIAGE 


The macrocosm is identical with the 
cosmos, or “everything other than God.” If 
the term macrocosm is used instead of 
cosmos, this is done to set up a relationship 
between the whole universe and the human 
individual, since the two terms are correla- 
tive. Frequently our authors draw corre- 
spondences between the outward structure 
of the macrocosm and the inner structure of 
the microcosm by investigating the relation- 
ships among the three basic levels of the hu- 
man being: spirit, soul, and body. In this 
case they are studying the microcosm in 
terms of a “spiritual psychology.” In doing 
so they often speak of “marriage” between 
the various levels. This is a topic that will 
be discussed in chapters 8 through 10. Our 
authors also study relationships between in- 
dividual microcosms, though here the term 
microcosm is normally not employed, pre- 
cisely because the term is used to establish 
relationships between the human being and 
the macrocosm, not among human beings. 
Since we have discussed macrocosmic mar- 
riage in the previous chapter, it may be ap- 
propriate here to investigate the repercus- 
sions of macrocosmic marriage on the level 
of interpersonal relationships. What does 
marriage within the Divine Reality, between 
God and the cosmos, and within various 
levels of the macrocosm other than the hu- 
man level, tell us about human marriage? 
And conversely, what do human sexual re- 
lationships tell us about God and the macro- 
cosm? 

To deal with these sorts of questions, we 
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need to consider those Islamic teachings 
that have a bearing on the relationship be- 
tween men and women, and then see how 
these are placed in the context of God, the 
macrocosm, and the microcosm. Naturally, 
Islam in general has a great deal to say 
about sexual relationships, and it would be 
impossible in this context to summarize all 
the relevant legal and social teachings. In- 
stead I will focus on a few key Koranic 
verses and sayings of the Prophet. 


Marriage in Society 


There are numerous Koranic verses and 
prophetic sayings—not to mention the 
Sunna or prophetic practice—that supply 
the basis for Islam’s generally positive eval- 
uation of human sexual relationships.' On 
one level, Islam sees the sexual relationship 
as a natural and normal part of God’s good 
creation.” Did not God say, “And of every- 
thing We created a pair that haply you may 
remember” (51:49)? “He Himself created 
the pair, male and female” (53:45). When 
something was created as one of a pair, it is 
clearly incomplete without the other. Many 
traditional sayings emphasize marriage’s 
importance. Among hadiths of the Prophet 
are the following: “Marriage is my Sunna. 
He who does not act according to my Sunna 
does not belong to me.”? “A person who 
marries achieves half his religion, so let him 
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fear God in the other half.”* “Most of the 
people of the Fire are bachelors.” “No 
building is built in Islam more beloved to 
God than marriage.”® “A Muslim man can 
acquire no benefit after Islam greater than a 
Muslim wife who makes him happy when 
he looks upon her, obeys him when he com- 
mands her, and protects him when he is 
away from her in herself and his property.”” 

Given that marriage is the foundation of 
society and one of the highest goods, it is 
natural that Islam expects both husband and 
wife to behave in the best manner toward 
their spouses. The Prophet said, “The best 
among you is the one who acts best toward 
his wife, and I am better than any of you 
toward my wife.”* It is true that in these 
discussions of the relationships between 
men and women, the tradition typically ad- 
dresses men. But it is also typical for the 
tradition to recognize that whatever is ap- 
plied to men also applies to women, the ap- 
propriate adjustments having been made. 
Thus the Koran usually employs language 
that grammatically refers to men. But some- 
times, clearly in order to prevent the reader 
from making the mistake of thinking that 
God is addressing men alone, it brings 
women into the picture, making the same 
points that were made elsewhere through 
grammatically masculine expressions. For 
example, in the first passage below, only 
masculine adjectives are employed, in the 
second both masculine and feminine adjec- 
tives: 


And God sees His servants who say, “O 
Lord, we have faith; forgive us our sins, and 
guard us against the chastisement of the 
Fire”—the patient, the truthful, the obedient, 
the expenders, the askers of forgiveness at 
daybreak. (3:17) 

The submitted ones [masculine] and the 
submitted ones [feminine], the faithful and 
the faithful, the obedient and the obedient, 
the truthful and the truthful, the patient and 
the patient, . . . for them God has prepared 
forgiveness and a mighty wage. (33:35) 


We can summarize the Muslim view of 
the benefits of marriage by quoting a few 
short passages from the great authority Aba 
Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111). 


It needs to be recognized, however, that in 
these passages Ghazali is speaking from the 
position of a teacher concerned for the good 
of the general public. Hence he de-empha- 
sizes certain aspects of marriage, such as 
enjoyment of the sexual act, that are given a 
positive evaluation by many Sufi authors 
writing for a more limited audience. From 
the perspective of the Sharia and the general 
religious teachings} establishing social re- 
sponsibility is the primary goal. Hence 
God’s awesome authority and His outward 
commandments need to be stressed. 


Know that marriage is one part of the way 
of religion, like eating food. For the way of 
religion has need of human life and subsis- 
tence, and life is impossible without food and 
drink. In the same way it needs the subsis- 
tence of the human species and its procrea- 
tion, and this is not possible without mar- 
riage. Therefore marriage is the cause of the 
origin of existence, while food is the cause of 
the subsistence of existence. 

Marriage was made permissible for this 
reason, not for the sake of satisfying one’s 
appetites. On the contrary, God created appe- 
tite as a deputy responsible for encouraging 
people to marry. Then travelers on the path of 
religion will come into existence and travel 
on religion’s path. Everyone was created for 
the sake of religion. As God said, “I created 
jinn and mankind only to be My servants” 
[51:56].° 


Ghazali devotes much of the rest of this 
chapter to five benefits that marriage pro- 
vides: having children, protecting one’s reli- 
gion and limiting appetite, being intimate 
with women, having someone to take care 
of the affairs of the house, and training one- 
self in good character traits. Though all 
these topics deserve amplification, some of 
Ghazali’s remarks on the benefits of chil- 
dren and intimacy are especially interesting 
for our purposes. 

Ghazali considers participation in the 
natural order the first of four merits that a 
person acquires through having children. In 
a fashion that typifies Muslim thinking 
about the created world, he appeals to the 
signs of the microcosm to show that mar- 
riage is the human state desired by God. 
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The first merit of having children is that a 
person should have striven for that which is 
loved by God, that is, human existence and 
procreation. Whoever understands the wis- 
dom of the created order will have no doubt 
that God loves this. For God has given His 
servant an earth worthy of cultivation. He has 
given him seed. He has turned over to him a 
pair of oxen and a plow. He has sent a deputy 
to encourage him to cultivate. If the servant 
has one iota of intelligence, he knows what 
God means by all this, even if He should not 
speak to him with His tongue. 

God created the womb. He created the or- 
gan of intercourse. He placed the seed of the 
children in the backs and bodies of men and 
women. He sent appetite as His deputy to 
men and women. No intelligent person will 
miss what God means by all this. 

If the person should waste the seed and 
send away the deputy through some strata- 
gem, without doubt he will remain far from 
the road of what was meant by his original 
nature [fitrat]. This is why the early Muslims 
and the Companions considered it reprehens- 
ible to die while single. So much was this the 
case that when Mu‘adh’s two wives died in 
the plague and he himself caught the plague, 
he said, “Give me a wife, that I may not die 
single.’ 


Ghazali’s explanation of the benefits of 
intimacy (uns) reminds us that intimacy is 
associated with yin names such as Merciful 
and Loving. Worship and service (‘ibada), 
in contrast, are associated with yang names 
such as King and Majestic. Too much deal- 
ing with the names of majesty tends to in- 
crease awe and constrict the heart. The inti- 
macy and bold expansiveness that one 
achieves through women remedies this one- 
sided development of the soul. And of 
course it should not be thought that the 
same argument does not apply to women. 
They also become constricted by too much 
worship, and they also find ease and expan- 
sion through intimacy with men. In this 
context, men manifest the yin names for 
them. 


The third benefit of marriage is that the 
heart finds ease through intimacy with 
women, because of sitting and joking with 
them. This ease then becomes the cause of an 
increase in desire for worship. For diligence 


in worship brings weariness, and the heart 
contracts. But ease acquired in this way 
brings back the heart’s strength. “Ali said, 
“Do not remove rest and ease completely 
from the hearts, lest they become blind.” 

It sometimes happened that the Prophet 
was overcome by such tremendous unveilings 
that his bodily frame was not able to tolerate 
it. He would take “A’isha’s hand and say, 
“Talk with me, “A’isha.”"' He wanted to gain 
strength so that he could carry the burden of 
revelation. Once he came back to this world 
and gained full strength, the thirst for that 
work would overcome him, and he would 
say, “Give us ease, Bilal!’ Then he would 
turn back to the ritual prayer. 

Sometimes the Prophet would strengthen 
his mind with a sweet aroma. That is why he 
said, “Three things of this world of yours 
were made lovable to me: women, perfume—- 
and the coolness of my eye was placed in the 
ritual prayer.” He put “ritual prayer” last be- 
cause that is the goal. For he said, “The cool- 
ness of my eye is in the ritual prayer,” while 
sweet aromas and women are the ease of the 
body. Thereby the body gains strength to 
busy itself with prayer and to gain the cool- 
ness of the eye found therein.” 


Man’s Degree over Woman (1) 


One of the most famous, and indeed in 
certain circles, notorious, verses of the Ko- 
ran is 2:228: “The men have a degree above 
them [the women].” The passage occurs in 
a relatively long section having to do with 
the laws of divorce. The particular verse 
within which it occurs sets down the 
woman’s waiting period after divorce before 
she can remarry. The whole verse is as fol- 
lows: 


Divorced women shall wait by themselves 
for three periods; and it is not lawful for them 
to hide what God has created in their wombs, 
if they have faith in God and the Last Day. In 
such time their husbands have better right to 
bring them back, if they desire to put things 
in order. They have [rights over their hus- 
bands] similar to those {their husbands have] 
over them, [all to be maintained] with honor, 
but the men have a degree above them. God 
is Inaccessible, Wise. 
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Certainly the meaning of the clause, “the 
men have a degree above them” needs to be 
clarified within its context, though that can- 
not exhaust its significance, as our authors 
are the first to note. “The men” are the hus- 
bands of these women, and thus Arberry, 
for example, one of the most careful of Ko- 
ran translators, practically never adding a 
word to the text, sees fit to translate the 
verse, “Their men have a degree above 
them.” The verse deals specifically with the 
context of the marriage relationship estab- 
lished according to the Sharia. It affirms 
that God gives to men a certain something 
in which they are one “degree” (daraja) 
“above” or “over” (ald) the women. The 
Koran commentators naturally try to explain 
what that something is, and interpretations 
differ. 

Maybudi’s explanation of this verse pro- 
vides a good sampling of the usual opinions 
put forward by the commentators: 


God is saying that the right of the women 
over the men is just like the right of the men 
over the women. It is incumbent on both of 
them to keep the other and the self pure and 
pleased, to live in happiness, and to provide 
pleasant company and companionship. Ibn 
“Abbas said, “I love to adorn myself for the 
woman just as I love that she adorn herself 
for me, since God said, “They have [rights] 
similar to those over them, with honor.’” In 
the same way God says, “Treat them 
{women} with honor” [4:19]. The Prophet 
said, “The best of you is the best of you to 
his wife.” 

Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib reports that the 
Prophet said, “When a Muslim man intends 
to come to his wife, God writes for him 20 
good deeds and erases from him 20 evil 
deeds. When he takes her by the hand, God 
writes for him 40 good deeds and erases from 
him 40 evil deeds. When he kisses her, God 
writes for him 60 good deeds and erases from 
him 60 evil deeds. When he comes into her, 
God writes for him 120 good deeds. When he 
stands up to make the ablution, God boasts of 
him to the angels and says, ‘Look at My serv- 
ant. He stands up in a cold night to wash 
himself of impurity [jandba] seeking the good 
pleasure of his Lord. I bear witness to you 
that I have forgiven him.’” 

But the men have a degree above them. 


They have more than the women through the 
dower they contract to give them and the sup- 
port [infaq] they provide for them. In addition 
they have it through the blood money, since 
the blood money for a man is twice that for a 
woman; through inheritance, since men have 
two shares and women one; through divorce 
and returning [raj‘a (before a full divorce)], 
since this is in the man’s hands, not the 
woman’s; through leading the prayer, leading 
the people, and the holy war, since these be- 
long to the men, not to the women; through 
intelligence and religion, since the Prophet 
said, “I have seen none who fall shorter in 
intelligence and religion in the eye of the pos- 
sessor of insight than you [women].” Then a 
woman said, “O Messenger of God, what is 
this ‘falling short in intelligence and reli- 
gion’?” He replied, “As for falling short in 
intelligence, it is that the testimony of two 
women equals that of one man [according to 
the Koran], so this is falling short in intel- 
ligence. The fact that one of you remains sev- 
eral nights without fasting and breaking the 
fast in Ramadan pertains to falling short in 
religion.” 


It is significant that all the examples pro- 
vided by the tradition, and the original dis- 
cussion itself, pertain to social relationships 
and the rules and regulations set down by 
the Sharia. We are dealing here with men 
and women as social beings having strictly 
defined gender roles. And these roles, in the 
Islamic view, are established by God. We 
have not yet entered into the domain of the 
interpretation of these rules and regulations 
for any level other than the social. Even the 
hadith, “Women fall short in intelligence 
and religion,” is explained in a strictly 
Shariite sense. Maybudi continues his com- 
mentary in the same vein, looking at the 
most outward and socially relevant aspects 
of the verse: 


They have [rights] similar to those over 
them, with honor. But the men have a degree 
above them. Conceming this verse, Sa‘id ibn 
al-Musayyib relates the following from Ibn 
“Abbas: 

When the Day of Resurrection comes, 
God will gather together the jurists and ul- 
ama, and they will stand in a row. Then a 
man will come with a woman. He will say, 
“My Lord, Thou art the Judge, the Just. Be- 
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fore marriage, she and I were forbidden to 
each other. Then, through marriage, we be- 
came permitted to each other, and she had 
enjoyment the like of my enjoyment. Why 
then didst Thou make incumbent upon me the 
giving of a dower to her?” 

God will say, “Did you take a dower from 
him?” She will say, “Yes.” He will say, 
“Who commanded you to do so?” She will 
point to the jurists. 

Then God will say to the jurists, “Did you 
command her to take a dower from him?” 
They will say that they did, and He will ask 
them on what basis they did so. They will 
say, “O Lord, Thou hast said in Thy book, 
‘Give the women their dowers as a free gift’” 
[4:4]. God will say, “You have spoken the 
truth.” 

Then the husband will say, “But why didst 
Thou make incumbent upon me a dower for 
her, when we were the same in enjoyment?” 

God will say, “Because I made it permis- 
sible for you to take enjoyment from others 
while she was with you, but I forbade her to 
take enjoyment from others while you were 
with her. Since I permitted you and forbade 
her, I wanted to give her that which would 
make you equal, so I appointed for her the 
dower.” 


The account continues in the same vein. 
The man asks why he must support her and 
why he alone must support their children, 
and he is given answers. Then he says, 


“Thou hast said in Thy book, ‘The men 
have a degree over them.’ Yet we are equal. 
What then is this degree?” 

God replies, “Your degree above her is 
that I have given you permission to divorce 
her if you like and keep her if you like, but 
she does not possess that.”' 


In turning to a more inward sense of the 
verse, Maybudi points to the importance of 
the rights that God has over human beings 
as their Creator and Sustainer. He quotes a 
number of hadiths, such as God’s words re- 
ported by the Prophet, “I will not observe 
the right of My servant until My servant ob- 
serves My right.” Nevertheless, God usu- 
ally forgives and forgoes His rights. 


But as for the rights of human beings, 
there is no indulgence, so most of God’s ven- 


geance takes place here. It has even been said 
that if a person should have the merit of sev- 
enty prophets but has a single claimant 
against whom he has transgressed in the 
measure of half a grain, he will not go to 
paradise until that claimant is satisfied. 

Hence the rights of the creatures must be 
maintained and one must strive mightily to 
observe them—especially the rights of 
women and wives. In this verse the Lord of 
the worlds represents them and asks the hus- 
bands to take care of them. The Prophet said, 
“The best of you is the best to his wife, and | 
am the best to my wife.” He said, “I counsel 
you to be good to your wives, for they are 
your helpers. They own nothing of their own, 
and you have taken them only as a trust from 

' God, making their vulvas lawful through a 
word.” In other words, these women are in 
your hands and are God’s trust with you. Be 
good to them and desire the best for them, 
especially that they be pious and worthy, 
since a pious and worthy woman is the cause 
of a man’s ease and his help in religion. 

One day “Umar ibn al-Khattab said to the 
Prophet, “O Messenger of God, what should 
I take from this world?” He replied, ‘Let 
each of you take a tongue that remembers 
God, a heart that thanks Him, and a wife who 
has faith,” a pious and worthy woman. Look 
at the high rank he has given a worthy wife, 
for he has placed her next to remembrance 
and gratitude! It is well known that the re- 
membrance of the tongue and the gratitude o of 
the heart are not of this world. On the con- 
frary, they are the reality of religion. Hence 
the pious woman that the Prophet placed next 
to them is the same. That is why Abt Sulay- 
man Darani said, “A worthy spouse is not of 
this world, but of the next.” In other words, 
the worthy spouse allows you to be free to 
engage in the work of the next world. When 
you keep to your worship, if a boredom 
should appear such that the heart is wearied 
and you fall behind in worship, looking at her 
and witnessing her gives intimacy and ease to 
the heart. That power of worship will return 
and your desire to obey God will be renewed.'* 


In commenting on the same Koranic 
verse, Tabrisi demonstrates a less “liberal” 
approach than that found in Maybudi. He 
speaks for the more legalistically minded ul- 
ama, and he does not temper his position 
with any appeal to the more inward dimen- 
sions of understanding: 
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The verse They have [rights] like those 
over them, with honor is one of the mar- 
velous statements, embracing many important 
points. By it God means everything that goes 
back to good companionship, freedom from 
harm, and equality in portions, provision, and 
clothing. In the same way, the husband has 
rights over the wife, like the obedience to- 
ward him that God has made incumbent upon 
her, that no one should enter her bed but he, 
that she should preserve his water and not try 
to make it come out. 

It is related that the wife of Mu‘adh said, 
“O Messenger of God, what is the right of the 
wife over the husband?” He replied, “That he 
not hit her in the face and not abuse her, that 
he feed her with what he eats, that he clothe 
her in what he wears, and that he not keep 
himself apart from her.” It has also been re- 
lated that he said, “Fear God in the affair of 
women, for you have taken them in trust 
from God, you have made their vulvas lawful 
with the word of God. Among your rights 
over them is that they not spread your bed for 
someone whom you dislike. If they do that, 
strike them with a striking not severe. They 
have the right over you that you provide for 
them and clothe them with honor.”’* 


Tabrisi’s commentary on the verse “The 
men have a degree above them” quotes the 
views of many of the early Muslims and 
does not differ substantially from May- 
budi’s review of the same material. Toward 
the end of the passage, however, he takes a 
rather extreme view of men’s degree over 
women. In support of his position, he 
quotes the following prophetic saying on the 
authority of the fifth Shi‘ite Imam, Muham- 
mad al-Bagir: 


A woman came to the Messenger of God 
and said, “O Messenger of God, what is the 
right of the husband over the woman?” 

He replied, “That she obey him and not 
disobey him; that she not give alms from her 
house without his permission; that she not 
fast of her own accord without his permission 
and she not hold herself back from him, even 
mounted on a camel; that she not leave her 
house without his permission, for if she 
leaves without his permission, she will be 
cursed by the angels of heaven, the angels of 
earth, the angels of wrath, and the angels of 
mercy until she returns to her house.” 


The woman said, “O Messenger of God, 
which person has the greatest right over a 
woman?” 

He replied, “Her husband.” 

She said, “Do I have rights over him simi- 
lar to the rights he has over me?” 

He replied, “No, not one in a hundred.” 

She said, “By Him who sent you with the 
Truth, no man will ever own my neck!” 

The Prophet also said, “Were I to com- 
mand someone totprostrate himself before an- 
other, I would command the woman to pros- 
trate herself before her spouse.”"” 


Of course there is more than one way to 
interpret these sayings. Some might read 
them as clear proof that Islam aims to sub- 
jugate women in society. But those who 
read between the lines may see them as 
clear proof of the dominating power of 
women in Islamic society. On one level, 
such sayings clearly mean to stress the im- 
portance of the marriage bond as the foun- 
dation of the community. They also set up a 
certain irreversibility in the husband/wife 
relationship. The husband has his functions 
and the wife has hers, and the two should 
not be mixed. 

However, the firmness with which the 
superiority of men is stressed in this last 
saying points to a certain power within 
women that needs to be faced. If men are so 
superior, why does the point have to em- 
phasized so much? They should be able to 
take care of themselves. But in fact, men in 
many ways are weaker than women, so they 
need the backing of God and the prophets to 
set up the right relationship. In one passage 
Ibn al-‘Arabi takes this position, and he 
supports it by referring to the implications 
of a certain Koranic verse that was revealed 
in reference to two of the Prophet’s wives, 
‘A’isha and Hafsa. He is discussing the di- 
vine name the Strong (al-qawi) and the var- 
ious realities in the cosmos that manifest it. 
He begins by reminding us that the cosmos 
comes into existence through a marriage be- 
tween the Necessary Being and the possible 
things. God as Creator and giver of exist- 
ence stands in need of the immutable enti- 
ties which become His “wife.” He can do 
nothing without them. On the level of the 
relationship between man and woman, man 
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is impotent without woman. And since 
woman is a microcosm, she focuses within 
herself the strength of every receptive real- 
ity in existence. She brings together in her- 
self the power of the whole cosmos. As a 
result, nothing in the universe is stronger. 


There is nothing in the created world 
greater in strength than woman, because of a 
mystery known only by those who know that 
within which the cosmos came into existence, 
by what movement the Real brought it into 
existence, and the fact that it comes from two 
premises. For the cosmos is a result. The one 
who takes in marriage [nakih] is a seeker, and 
a seeker is poor and needy. The one who is 
taken in marriage [mankih] is the sought, and 
the sought has the mightiness of being the ob- 
ject of need. And appetite predominates. 
Thus has been made clear to you the place of 
woman among the existent things, what it is 
in the Divine Presence that looks upon her, 
and why it is that she manifests strength. 


Note that “appetite” (shahwa) in the hu- 
man realm reflects the love (mahabba) and 
desire (irdda) of God for creation. God 
“loved” to be known. This was a desire for 
the cosmos. It dominates over the reality of 
the Lord. Hence the vassal rules the Lord. 


God has indicated the strength singled out 
for the woman in His words concerning 
‘A’isha and Hafsa: “If you two support one 
another against him, God is his Protector, and 
Gabriel, and the righteous among the faithful; 
and, after that, the angels are his supporters” 
[66:4]. All of this in order to vie in strength 
with two women! And here God mentions 
only the strong, those who possess power and 
strength!" 


Man’s Degree over Woman (II) 


When we leave the social level, which is 
the concern of the Sharia, other interpreta- 
tions of the verse of man’s “degree above 
women” become possible. It is worth noting 
that “Abd al-Razzaq Kashani passes over 
most of the verses in this section of the Ko- 
ran in silence, not wishing, it seems, to find 
in them any inward significance, although 


he accepts in principle that every Koranic 
verse has a number of inward senses. Qu- 
shayri’s Lat@ if al-isharat offers extremely 
brief interpretations for the two sections of 
the verse we have been considering. Recall 
here that the title of his work means “Subtle 
allusions.” 


They have [rights] similar to those over 
them, with honor. In other words, he has the 
obligation to expend property for her, and she 
has the obligation to serve him because of 
this. But the men have a degree above them 
in excellence, while the women have the ad- 
vantage [maziyya} of weakness [da‘f| and the 
incapacity of mortal nature [‘ajz al-basha- 
riyya}." 


Note first that Qushayri, in keeping with 
the more esoteric approach of his commen- 
tary, pays no attention to the actual rules 
and regulations of the Sharia, but rather to 
the inner spirit of the verse. By calling 
woman’s weakness an advantage, he is al- 
luding to a positive view of the yin reality 
typical of an approach to the Koran that 
seeks out meanings related to inwardness. 
We just saw how Ibn al-‘Arabi draws a sur- 
prising conclusion on the basis of this qual- 
ity of woman. 

Awareness of one’s weakness, inca- 
pacity, and yin position in relationship to 
the Real is the state of servanthood (‘uba- 
diyya). As was noted earlier, being a serv- 
ant is the proper human relationship with 
God, a necessary prerequisite for actualiz- 
ing the yang qualities that pertain to vice- 
gerency. Hence, Qushayri’s “subtle allu- 
sion” here suggests that men can be deluded 
by their natural state of projecting and dis- 
playing yang attributes. They tend innately 
toward claiming authority and vicegerency, 
but this is a great danger, since they have 
no valid claim to it without first attaining 
servanthood. In contrast, women have the 
advantage of relative weakness and inca- 
pacity in the outward domain. Hence they 
will be less inclined to make unjustified 
claims. They have the advantage of a kind 
of natural servanthood. 

Attributing yang qualities to oneself is 
perilous because all yang qualities belong 
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by right to God. As Rumi puts it, alluding, 
through “king” and “dust,” to yang and yin 
qualities, 


If I be a king but without Thee, then how 
false are this “I’’ and “we”! But if I am dust 
and with Thee, how comely is my J-hood!” 


Recognizing one’s own yin qualities in 
face of God is an aid to tawhid, since it 
makes a person ascribe all power, strength, 
glory, creativity, and so on to the Real. As 
the Prophet put it, in a saying that tradi- 
tional Muslims frequently recite: “There is 
no strength and no power except in God, 
the High, the Tremendous.” In any case, 
this discussion pertains more to the psycho- 
logical or microcosmic dimension of reality, 
so we will return to it in chapter 9. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi demonstrates a concern to 
explain the nature of the “degree” that men 
possess above women in several passages. 
Typically, he does not pay a great deal of 
attention to the social applications of the de- 
gree, but rather to the cosmological and 
metaphysical significance. In other words, 
he is especially concerned to show what it,is 
in the nature of reality that establishes this 
degree and determines its qualities. As he 
puts it, “That degree is ontological [wu- 
judi], so it does not disappear.””! 

In one passage, Ibn al-‘Arabi sees the 
fundamental root of the relationship between 
husband and wife in the yang/yin relation- 
ship between God and the cosmos. To sup- 
port this position, he cites two Koranic verses 
that show an interesting parallel. God “stands 
over” (gd’im) or takes care of every soul 
just as men “stand over” (qawwdm) women. 
Here his argument is simply an appeal to 
the Word of God. 


God made Himself descend among His 
creatures by standing over their best interests 
and what they earn. He says, “What, is He 
who stands over every soul through what it 
eams .. . ?” [13:33], just as He says, “Men 
stand over the women for that God has pre- 
ferred one of them over the other in bounty” 
[4:34], since the women are men’s family 
[‘@ila]. It has been related that the Messenger 
of God said, “The creatures are God’s fam- 
ily,” so He stands over them, since the crea- 


tures incline toward Him. That is why they 
are His family.” 


In several passages, Ibn al-‘Arabi sees 
man’s superiority over woman to lie in the 
relationship established through Eve’s cre- 
ation from Adam. Note in the following that 
he brings out a masculine side to Eve’s real- 
ity not often encountered. He also finds a 
kinship between \Eve and Jesus, both of 
whom were created by the intermediary of a 
single human being.” 


The first existent human body to become 
manifest was Adam. He is the first father of 
this kind. . . . Then God separated out from 
him a second father for us, whom He called a 
mother. Hence it is correct to say that this 
first father has a degree above her, since he is 
her root... . 

God brought Jesus into existence from 
Mary. Hence Mary settled in the station of 
Adam, while Jesus settled in the station of 
Eve. For just as a female came into existence 
from a male, so a male came into existence 
from a female. Hence God finished with the 
like of that through which He began, by 
bringing into existence a son without a father, 
just as Eve came to be without a mother. 
Hence Jesus and Eve are two siblings, while 
Adam and Mary are their two parents. 

“The likeness of Jesus, in God’s sight, is 
as the likeness of Adam” [3:59]. God com- 
pared the two in terms of the lack of male 
parentage. He set this down as a proof to 
show that Jesus’ mother was free of blame. 
He did not compare him to Eve—even 
though the situation would warrant that— 
since the woman is a place of suspicion, be- 
cause of pregnancy. She is the locus within 
which birth takes place, while the man is not 
a locus for that. And here the aim of the 
proofs is to remove all doubts. . . . 

The meaning of the likeness is that Jesus 
is like Eve. However, the denier might be be- 
set by doubts about that, since the female is, 
as we said, the place for that which issues 
from her, and hence suspicions might occur. 
Hence the comparison was made with Adam 
so that Mary would be shown to be free of 
that which commonly occurs. Hence the man- 
ifestation of Jesus from Mary without a father 
is like the manifestation of Eve from Adam 
without a mother. And he is the second fa- 
ther. 

When Eve was separated from Adam, 
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God filled her place in him with appetite for 
the marriage act with her. Through that took 
place the “covering” [7:189] for the sake of 
the manifestation of procreation and repro- 
duction.’ 


Ibn al-“Arabi sometimes connects the 
verse of the degree to the superiority of 
heaven over earth. Here he provides a cos- 
mological justification for male superiority, 
not simply one based on the text of the Ko- 
ran—though the Koran is also brought to 
bear. The following is found in a chapter 
called “Concerning the true knowledge of 
how men and women come together in cer- 
tain divine abodes.” 


“Humanity” [insdniyya] is a reality that 
comprehends both male and female, so men 
do not possess a degree over women in re- 
spect of humanity. In the same way the hu- 
man being shares with the macrocosm in the 
quality of being a world. Hence the cosmos 
does not possess a degree over the human be- 
ing in this respect. 

Yet it has been established that “The men 
have a degree above” the women, just as it 
has been established that “The creation of the 
heavens and the earth is greater than the cre- 
ation of mankind” [40:57]. . . . God also 
said, “Are you stronger in creation or the 
heaven He built?” [79:27], and He mentions 
what pertains to heaven. Then He mentions 
the earth, and that He spread it and what per- 
tains to it. All this serves to demonstrate the 
superiority of these two over the human be- 
ing. 

We have found that the degree by which 
heaven and earth are more excellent than the 
human being is exactly the same as that by 
which the man is more excellent than the 
woman. It is that human beings receive the 
activity of the heaven and the earth and are 
between the two and derive from them. That 
which receives activity does not possess the 
strength of the one that acts upon it. 

In the same way, we find that Eve re- 
ceived the activity of Adam and was taken 
out and engendered from his shortest rib. By 
that she fell short of reaching the degree of 
him who acted upon her. Hence, she knows 
the level of the man only to the extent of that 
from which she was created, that is, the rib. 
Hence her perception falls short of the reality 
of the man. 

In the same way the human being knows 
the cosmos only to the measure in which his 


existence is taken from it, no more. Hence 
the human being will never reach the degree 
of the cosmos in its totality, even if he is an 
epitome [mukhtasar] of it. Likewise the 
woman will never reach the degree of the 
man, even though she is the choicest part [na- 
qawa) of this epitome. 

The woman is similar to Nature in respect 
of being a locus that receives activity [mahall 
infi'al]. But the man is not like that, for the 
man simply casts the water into the womb, 
nothing more. The womb is the locus of en- 
gendering and creation. Hence the entities of 
this species appear from the female, since she 
receives engendering and activity in the 
stages of creation, creation after creation, un- 
til the person emerges as a faultless human 
being.” In this measure men are distinct from 
women. 

That is why women fall short of the intel- 
ligence of men: They understand only to the 
measure that the woman takes of the creation 
of the man at the root of configuration. As for 
the fact that they fall short in religion, that is 
because recompense follows the measure of 
works, and works come into existence only 
from knowledge. Knowledge follows the 
measure of receiving the cosmos, and the de- 
gree of receiving the cosmos follows the 
measure of the preparedness at the root of 
configuration. Woman’s preparedness falls 
short of the preparedness of man, since she is 
a part of him. Hence woman must be de- 
scribed as falling short of man in religion. 

But this chapter demands the attribute in 
which men and women come together. That 
lies in what we mentioned: the fact that they 
stand in the station of receiving activity. All 
of this is in respect to the realities. 


The “realities” for Ibn al-Arabi are the 
divine roots of things, or the inherent char- 
acteristics of things determined by their 
mode of being. The realities lie at the deep- 
est level of existence and become manifest 
in the cosmos as the actual situations. At 
this point in the discussion, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
turns to the concrete situations of men and 
women in the world. He points out that the 
Koran makes them share in qualities: 


As for that which occurs for men and 
women, that is like God’s words, “The sub- 
mitted [masculine] and the submitted [femi- 
nine], the faithful and the faithful, the obe- 
dient and the obedient, the truthful and the 
truthful, the patient and the patient, the hum- 
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ble and the humble, those who fast and thosc 
who fast, those who guard their private parts 
and those who guard, those who give in char- 
ity and those who give in charity, those who 
remember God much and those who remem- 
ber, [for them God has prepared forgiveness 
and a mighty wage]” [33:35]. Or it is like 
God’s words, “The repenters [masculine], the 
worshipers, the praisers, the fasters” [9:112] 
and His words, “The repenters [feminine], 
the worshipers, the fasters” [66:5]. The Mes- 
senger of God said, “Many have reached per- 
fection among men, but among women only 
Mary the daughter of ‘Imran and Asiya the 
wife of Pharoah.””” Hence men and women 
come together in the degree of perfection. 
But men are more excellent in the degree of 
most-perfectness [al-akmaliyya], not that of 
perfection. For though men and women are 
both perfect through prophethood [nubuwwa], 
men are more excellent through messenger- 
hood [risdla] and “being sent” [ba‘tha], since 
no woman has had these two degrees.* . . . 

God has made men and women share in 
the prescription of the Sharia [tak/if]. Though 
women are singled out for rulings that do not 
pertain to men, men are singled out for rul- 
ings that do not pertain to women, even if 
“Women are the likes of men.”” 


In still another passage, Ibn al-‘Arabi re- 
jects the idea that man’s degree stems from 
the fact that Eve was created from Adam. 
Though he seems to be contradicting what 
he says in the above passage, in fact he is 
merely adding some precision by pointing 
out that the myth of Eve’s creation from 
Adam’s left rib teaches us that woman is 
dominated by yin qualities to a degree that 
is not true for man. This passage is found in 
a short subchapter called “Concerning de- 
pendence upon that which falls short (naqis] 
and inclination toward it.” He explains that 
this title refers to dependence upon any cre- 
ated thing other than the perfect human be- 
ing, since full perfection is found in him or 
her alone. Someone who depends upon the 
perfect human being—for example, upon a 
prophet or a great saint—is not depending 
upon that which falls short, since the perfect 
human being becomes manifest in the form 
of God. Ibn al-‘Arabi continues: 


But everything else in the phenomenal 
world falls short of this level, just as the 
woman falls short of the man by the degree 


that stands between them. Even if the woman 
becomes perfect, this degree means that her 
perfection will not be that of the man. Some 
people claim that the degree is the fact that 
Eve came into existence from Adam, so she 
became manifest only through him. Hence he 
has the degree of being a secondary cause, 
and she can never reach him in that. But this 
is a situation in a particular entity [that is, 
Eve], and we would counter it with [another 
particular entity,\that is,] Mary in relation to 
the existence of Jesus. Hence the “degree” is 
not that he is the secondary cause of her be- 
coming manifest. 

The fact is that the woman is the locus 
that receives activity, while the man is not 
like that. The locus that receives activity does 
not possess the level of activity, so it falls 
short. But in spite of the falling short, there is 
dependence upon.it and inclination toward it, 
since it receives activity in itself and with it- 
self.™ 


In other words, man has no superiority 
over woman simply because Eve was cre- 
ated from Adam, since Jesus—the spirit 
and word of God and one of the greatest of 
perfect human beings—was created from 
Mary, without any human intermediary. 
Rather, man’s degree has to do with the 
dominance of yang in his case and yin in 
hers. Perhaps it is necessary to add that 
Muslims have never questioned the virgin 
birth of Jesus, since the Koran supports it 
explicitly. 

In still another passage, Ibn al-“Arabi at- 
tributes man’s degree over woman to the 
fact that the cosmos can never reach the sta- 
tion of God because of the peculiar relation- 
ship that is established between them: cos- 
mic receptivity and divine activity. He is 
commenting on the Koranic verse, “He has 
no equal” (112:4). 


Here He means by “equal” consort [sdhi- 
ba], because of those who said that the Mes- 
siah was the son of God and Ezra was the son 
of God.*' The equal is a likeness. But the 
woman can never be like the man, since God 
says, “The men have a degree above them.” 
Hence she is not his equal. For the locus that 
receives activity is not the equal of that which 
acts upon it. The cosmos is the locus that re- 
ceives God’s activity, so it is not God’s 
equal. Eve is the locus that receives Adam’s 
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activity, so he has the degree of activity over 
her. Hence she is not his equal in this respect. 

Since He said, “The men have a degree 
above them,” He did not allow Jesus to be the 
locus that receives the activity of Mary, lest 
the man should be the locus that receives the 
activity of the woman, as Eve had received 
that of Adam. Hence Gabriel or the angel 
“became imaginalized to her as a mortal man 
without fault” [19:17]. He said to her, “I am 
but a messenger come from your Lord, to 
give you a boy most pure” [19:19]. Hence he 
gave her Jesus. Thus Jesus received the activ- 
ity of the angel who was imaginalized in the 
form of a man. That is why he came out in 
the form of his father—a male, a mortal man, 
a spirit. Hence he brought together the two 
forms possessed by his father, who was the 
angel, since his father was a spirit in respect 
of his entity and a mortal man in respect of 
his becoming imaginalized in the form of a 
mortal man.” 


Mutual Love 


For Ibn al-“Arabi as for other Muslim 
thinkers, the myth of Adam and Eve has 
many applications. For example, it provides 
a rationale for the love that appears between 
a man and a woman. But it also makes clear 
that the two loves are not identical, pre- 
cisely because of the “degree” that separates 
the sexes. The hierarchical relationship set 
up by that degree defines the yang and yin 
qualities on each side. 


When the body of Adam became mani- 
fest, as we mentioned, he had no appetite for 
the marriage act. But the Real knew that re- 
production, procreation, and marriage would 
be brought into existence in this abode. And 
marriage, in this abode, is for the sake of the 
subsistence of the species.** Hence He brought 
Eve out from Adam’s short rib. Thereby she 
fell short of the degree of the man, as God 
says, “The men have a degree above them.” 
Hence the women will never reach the men. 

Eve came from the rib because ribs are 
bent. Thereby she may bend toward her chil- 
dren and her spouse. The bending of the man 
toward the woman is his bending toward his 
own self, since she is a part of him. The 
bending of the woman toward the man is be- 


cause she is created from the rib, and within 
the rib are bending and inclination. 

When Eve was taken from Adam, God 
filled the empty space with appetite for her, 
since existence does not allow a vacuum to 
remain. When He filled the vacuum with 
“air” [hawa’},* Adam bent toward her just as 
he bends toward his own self, since she is a 
part of him. And Eve bent toward him, since 
he is the homeland from which she was con- 
figured. Hence Eve’s love is the love of 
homeland,® while Adam’s love is the love for 
himself. That is why the man’s love for the 
woman is manifest, for she is himself. But in 
love for men the woman is given the power 
called “shame” [haya’], so she is strong in 
concealment, for the homeland is not united 
with her in the same way that she is united 
with Adam. 

God formed within that rib everything that 
He had formed and created in the body of 
Adam. Hence the configuration of the body 
of Adam in His form was like the potter’s 
configuration of what he configures from clay 
and baking. But the configuration of the body 
of Eve was like the carpenter’s configuration 
of the forms that he carves in wood. When 
He had carved her in the rib, set up her form, 
proportioned her, and balanced her, He blew 
into her of His own spirit. Then she stood up 
alive, speaking, a female. Hence He made 
her a locus for tilling and cultivation, because 
of the existence of sowing, which is procrea- 
tion. Hence Adam rested in her, and she 
rested in him. She was “a garment” for him, 
and he was a “garment” for her. God says, 
“(Permitted to you, upon the night of the 
Fast, is to go in to your wives.] They are a 
garment for you, and you are a garment for 
them” [2:187]. Appetite permeated all his 
parts, so he sought her.* 


Ibn al-“Arabi provides a similar explana- 
tion for the love between men and women 
when explaining why the gnostics, those 
men who have reached perfection, incline 
toward women: 


The longing [hanin] of the gnostics toward 
women is the longing of the whole toward its 
part, like the loneliness of dwellings for the 
inhabitants that give them life. Moreover, 
God filled up the place in the men from 
which woman was taken with inclination 
[mayl] toward her. His longing toward her is 
the longing and bending of the large toward 
the small.” 
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According to a sound hadith that will be 
discussed in detail in the next chapter, “The 
womb is a branch (shajana) of the All-mer- 
ciful.” The Arabic word for womb (rahim) 
derives from the same root as the words 
mercy (rahma) and All-merciful (rahman). 
The mother’s womb is the locus of God’s 
life-giving mercy. Ibn al-“Arabi sees one of 
the meanings of the hadith in the relation- 
ship between man and woman, since, just 
as the womb is a branch of the All-merciful, 
so Eve is a branch of Adam: 


The station of the woman in relation to the 
man at the root of coming into existence is 
the same as the station of the womb in rela- 
tion to the All-merciful, since she is a branch 
of him, for she emerged in his form. Certain 
hadiths have reported that “God created 
Adam in the form of the All-merciful,”* and 
it has been established that the womb among 
us is a branch of the All-merciful. Hence in 
our relationship with the All-merciful God 
placed us in the station of Eve in relation to 
Adam, and this is the locus of procreation 
and the manifestation of the entities of the 
children. In the same way, we are the locus 
for the manifestation of the acts of God, since 
the act, though it belongs to God, becomes 
manifest only through our hands. It does not 
become attributed to Him in the sensory 
realm except through us. 

Were we not a branch of the All-merciful, 
it would not be correct for us to be ascribed 
to God. That is the fact that we are His serv- 
ants, and “The client of a people is one of 
them.” Our poverty and need toward God is 
the poverty of the part toward the whole. 
Were there not this much relationship, the Di- 
vine Inaccessibility and the Absolute Inde- 
pendence would not incline toward us, nor 
would He look upon us. Through this ascrip- 
tion we have become the locus of disclosure 
for that Inaccessibility. Hence His Essence is 
witnessed only in us, because of the divine 
form in which He created us. So our kingdom 
is all the divine names. There is no divine 
name of which we do not possess a portion. 
No affair occurs in us whose property does 
not permeate the Root... . 

Since Eve is a branch of Adam, God 
placed love and mercy between the two, 
thereby calling our attention to the fact that 
there is love and mercy between the womb 


between the two spouses is permanency in 
marriage, which leads to reproduction. The 
mercy placed between them is the longing 
found by each of the spouses toward the 
other. Each longs for the other and finds rest 
therein. 

In the case of the woman, this longing is 
that of the part for its whole, the branch for 
its root, the stranger for her homeland. The 
man’s longing for his spouse is the longing of 
the whole for tha part, since through the part 
he can rightly be called the whole, but with 
the part’s disappearance, this name does not 
belong to him. It is the longing of the root for 
its branch, since the root replenishes the 
branch. Were it not for the branch, the lordly 
power of giving replenishment would not be- 
come manifest from the root. 

In the same way, if there were no engen- 
dered universe, it would not be correct to say 
that God is “Lord” over Himself. But He is a 
Lord, so there must be a cosmos. And He is 
always a Lord, so the immutable entities will 
never cease gazing upon Him through their 
poverty, [asking Him] to clothe them with the 
name of existence. He never ceases gazing 
upon them with the eye of mercy, because of 
their calling to Him. Hence He never ceases 
as a Lord in the state of our nonexistence and 
the state of our existence. Possibility belongs 
to us and Necessity to Him. . . . 

Hence love and mercy are the seeking of 
the whole for its part and the part for its 
whole. The two join together, and from this 
conjunction become manifest the entities of 
the children. Then the name parenthood can 
correctly refer to the two. Hence the exist- 
ence of the children gives a property to the 
parents that they did not possess, that is, par- 
enthood. But the Lord is not like that, since 
He is a Lord from eternity without beginning. 
For the possible thing is always described by 
possibility, whether or not it exists, since 
God looks upon it in its state of nonexistence 
from eternity without beginning. The priority 
of nonexistence is the possible thing’s begin- 
ningless attribute. Hence it remains forever a 
vassal, even if it does not exist. This is the 
difference between that which is necessary 
for God and that which is necessary for the 
servant in respect of the naming and the level 
that appears for it through the existence of the 
child.” 


Later in the same chapter, Ibn al-‘Arabi 


and the All-merciful. . . . The love placed wants to correct those who think that 
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women are inferior to men in their possi- 
bilities of spiritual attainment. They can 
even, he says, become the Pole (qutb), the 
supreme spiritual ruler of the age upon 
whom the existence of the cosmos depends. 
Moreover, women have certain attainments 
that men cannot reach, a point to which al- 
lusion is made in the very word “woman” 
(mar’a) that is applied to them. Apparently 
some Sufis had cited the hadith Ibn 
al-‘Arabi mentions in the following as proof 
that women could not become the Pole. 


Women share with men in all levels, even 
in being Pole. You should not let yourself be 
veiled by the words of the Messenger of God, 
“A people who give the rule of their affairs to 
a woman will never prosper.”*' We are speak- 
ing about the rulership given by God, not the 
rulership given by people, while the hadith 
speaks of someone who is given rulership by 
the people. If the only thing that had reached 
us concerning this matter were the words of 
the Prophet, “Women are the likes of men,” 
that would be enough, since it means that ev- 
erything to which a man can attain—stations, 
levels, or attributes—can also belong to any 
woman whom God wills, just as it can belong 
to any man whom God wills. 

Do you not notice God’s wisdom in the 
extra which He has given to the woman over 
the man in the name? Concerning the male 
human being, He says mar’, and concerning 
the female He says, mar’a; so He added an 
a—or an at in construct form—to the name 
mar’ given to the man. Hence she has a de- 
gree over the man in this station, a degree not 
possessed by him, in contradistinction to the 
degree given to men in the verse, “Men have 
a degree above them” [2:228]. Hence God 
blocked that gap [alluded to in the verse] with 
this extra in mar’a.” 


What then is Ibn al-“Arabi’s position on 
the degree? It would not be possible to state 
it on the basis of the above passages without 
inconsistency. My own reading is that 
whenever Ibn al-‘Arabi takes the point of 
view of a specific quality in men or women, 
he reaches a conclusion appropriate for the 
quality. In the last analysis, however, we 
enter into the imponderables of the divine 
form, which opens up to infinity. Here God 


does what He wants, and in that respect no 
distinction can be drawn between men and 
women. 


Women Made Lovable 


If men and women fall short of each 
other by a certain degree, yet they find ful- 
fillment in each other precisely for that rea- 
son. What separates them gives rise to the 
desire that brings them back together. In the 
same way, God’s love for the cosmos 
brings it into existence, “so that the Hidden 
Treasure might be known.” Thereby “other 
than God,” difference, diversity, separation, 
make their appearance. But just as this love 
brought the world into existence, so also it 
brings creatures to the perfections for which 
they were created. Thereby it reunites them 
with God. God “loved to be known.” With- 
out the original separation demanded by the 
cosmos, a separation that begins on the hu- 
man level in ignorance of God, the subse- 
quent knowledge of God by the “other” 
would not have been possible. 

The Sufis see one of the most striking 
expressions of the inherent presence of love 
in the cosmos in the prophetic saying, 
“Three things of this world of yours were 
made lovable to me: women, perfume—and 
the coolness of my eye was placed in the 
ritual prayer.”*’ The Prophet is by definition 
the most perfect human being and the most 
perfect male. His love for women shows 
that the perfection of the human state is 
connected with love for other human be- 
ings, not simply with love for God. More 
specifically, it shows that male perfection 
lies in women and, by implication, female 
perfection in men. Ibn al-“Arabi provides 
several insightful explanations of this 
hadith, situating it in various contexts. 

In the chapter of the Futuhat on super- 
erogatory acts (ndfila) like extra prayers and 
fasting, Ibn al-“Arabi points out that such 
acts of worship are ranked in degrees ac- 
cording to the excellence of the required 
worship whose form they take. Thus, for 
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example, if the mandatory ritual prayer is 
more excellent than the mandatory alms, so 
also supererogatory ritual prayer is better 
than supererogatory alms. If Aba Hanifa, 
the founder of the Hanafite school of law, 
called marriage the best of all supereroga- 
tory acts, this is because marriage is the 
best of all obligatory acts. And the reason 
for this must be sought in God’s love to 
make the Hidden Treasure manifest. 


Marriage is the best of the supererogatory 
good deeds. It has a root, and that is the 
obligatory marriage. Anything in addition to 
that is supererogatory. The obligatory mar- 
riage is of two kinds, that is, its occurrence: 
It may occur because of the relationship of 
unqualified love. And it may occur because 
of the relationship established by a person’s 
love for reproduction and procreation. 

When marriage occurs because of the love 
for reproduction and procreation, then it joins 
the divine love when there was no cosmos. 
He “loved to be known.” Hence He turned 
His desire toward this love for the things 
while they were in the state of their nonexis- 
tence. They were the root [of creation] 
through the preparedness of their possibility. 
He said to them, “Be!” and they came to be, 
that He might be known by every sort of 
knowledge. Temporaily originated knowledge 
as yet had no object, since the one who 
knows by means of it was not yet qualified by 
existence. 

This was a love that sought the perfection 
of knowledge and the perfection of existence, 
for neither existence nor knowledge gains 
perfection without the cosmos. And the 
cosmos becomes manifest only through God’s 
turning His attentiveness toward the entities 
of the possible things by way of love, in or- 
der that the entities may achieve the perfec- 
tion of existence and knowledge. This is a 
state that resembles marriage for the sake of 
reproduction. 

Obligatory marriage is the best of obliga- 
tory acts, so its supererogatory form is the 
best supererogatory good deed. . . . Abi 
Hanifa said that marriage is the best of the 
supererogatory good deeds. What he said is 
true—he truly struck the mark. The Messen- 
ger of God was made to love women, and he 
married more than any other prophet. The 
reason for this is that in marriage is found 
something of the realization of the form in 
which the human being was created. How- 


ever, only a small number of people know 
this, and that by way of unveiling. Or rather, 
only a small number of gnostics among the 
Folk of God know this.“ 


God created the human being in His own 
form, and hence the human is the most per- 
fect form in the cosmos, the goal of cre- 
ation, the pinnacle of the cosmos. This is 
one reason that God made the Prophet love 
women—through women the perfect form 
enters into existence. But it is not the only 
reason, since the joy given by the marriage 
act is itself inherently beautiful and lovable. 
This is proved by the fact that the inhabit- 
ants of paradise have sexual relationships 
simply for pleasure, not for producing chil- 
dren. 


God made the Prophet love women and 
gave him the strength for marriage. He 
praised the state of being a husband and 
blamed abstaining from sexual intercourse. 
The Prophet was made to love women be- 
cause they are the locus that receives the ac- 
tivity of engendering the most perfect form, 
that is, the human form, more perfect than 
which there is no form. Not every locus of 
receiving activity has this specific perfection. 
Hence love for women is one of the things 
through which God favored His Messenger, 
for He made him love them in spite of the 
fact that he had few children. Hence the de- 
sired goal was nothing but the marriage act 
itself, like the marriage act of the people of 
the Garden, which is strictly for pleasure, not 
for producing offspring.* . . And this 
{pleasure in the marriage act] is an affair out- 
side the requirement of the love for the locus 
that receives the activity of engendering [chil- 
dren]. 

Do you not see—if you understand the 
meanings of the Koran—how the Real “as- 
signed to you earth for a bedding” [2:22] and 
how He created Adam from the earth, making 
him a locus that receives activity? The Mes- 
senger of God said, ““The child belongs to the 
bedding.”* In other words, the child belongs 
to the master of the bedding, while the bed- 
ding is the woman. In the same way, God 
made Adam a vicegerent in the earth from 
which he was created. Thereby Adam was 
made a “master of the bedding,” since he has 
the form of Him who brought him into exist- 
ence. Hence God gave him the power of ac- 
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tivity [through the divine form and being the 
master of the bedding] just as He gave him 
the power of receiving activity [through being 
a product of the bedding].” 


Here Ibn al-“Arabi alludes to the fact that 
Adam contains both yin and yang charac- 
teristics within himself. In the same way, 
Eve has both yin and yang qualities, as was 
pointed out earlier. All created realities are 
ambiguous, capable of being considered yin 
or yang depending on the point of view. 
This helps explain why the Prophet said, 
“Women are the likes of men.” As Ibn 
al-‘Arabi remarks, 


“Women are the likes of men.” Do you 
not see that Eve was created from Adam? 
Hence she has two properties: the property of 
the male at the root and the property of the 
female as accident. Hence she is ambiguous 
[mutashabih].* 


Eve’s ambiguity can be seen in the fact 
that she acts upon Adam just he acts upon 
her, Adam’s “acting upon her” is inconceiv- 
able without her acting upon him, since the 
ability of the yang force to act is given to it 
by the yin force. As Ibn al-“Arabi points out 
in continuing the above passage, yin is pre- 
sent in yang, giving it the ability to be yang: 


Humanity is the locus that brings together 
male and female. But how can the reality of 
the active be compared with that which re- 
ceives activity from something active within 
it? However, the active one acts only upon 
that which resembles it. For the active one is 
the first thing within which receiving activity 
appears. There becomes manifest within it the 
form of that which receives its activity. 
Through this strength that which receives ac- 
tivity receives the activity. This is like the di- 
vine names Originator, Deviser, and Real. 


These divine names refer to the fact that 
God creates out of “nothing.” But in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s understanding, the “nothing” out 
of which the cosmos is created corresponds 
to the nonexistent immutable entities. They 
are nothing because they do not exist in 
themselves. However, they are known by 
God. The point of all this is that the active 


(God, Adam) is able to act upon the recep- 
tive (the immutable entities, Eve) because 
the receptive acts upon the active. Adam 
gave birth to Eve because Eve acted upon 
Adam by being present within him. The 
Lord brings the vassal into existence be- 
cause the Lord is defined by the vassal and 
has no meaning apart from it. Yin has yang 
within it, and yang has yin. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
makes clear that he has this inseparability of 
the two terms of the relationship in mind in 
the continuation of this discussion. Having 
mentioned the divine names that demand 
creation out of nothing, he explains that this 
divine creativity cannot mean that there is 
yang without yin. As Rimi would put it, 
how can one hand clap?” Rather, yin is al- 
ready present within yang: The entities are 
present within the knowledge of the Creator 
before they are given existence. 


We have already demonstrated concerning 
God’s knowledge of the cosmos that this 
knowledge follows its object. Knowledge is 
an attribute of the Knower. That which gives 
the knowledge is the actual situation of the 
object of knowledge. Then the Knower gives 
rise to the coming into existence of the object 
of knowledge. In the same way, the Deviser 
gives rise to the coming into existence of that 
which is devised; He makes it manifest within 
existence. 


Hence yin is found within yang. If yang 
loves yin, it is because yin is yang itself. If 
the Prophet (the perfect image of God) was 
made to love women, it is because women 
reflect God. In Rimi’s words again, “She is 
the radiance of God, she is not your be- 
loved. She is the Creator—you could say 
that she is not created.”” 


From this you will understand why God 
made Muhammad love women. He who loves 
women as the Prophet loved them has loved 
God, who brings together all reception of ac- 
tivity. For He has been given knowledge by 
the objects of knowledge. Thus it can be said 
concerning Him that He is the Knower. 
Hence He is the first to receive activity from 
an object of knowledge. 

Jesus’s reception of activity from Mary 
became manifest opposite Eve’s reception 
from Adam. “Surely in that is a reminder for 
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him who has a heart” [50:37]. Thereby such a 
person can understand God’s words, “O peo- 
ple, We created you from a male,” as in the 
case of Eve, “and a female” [49:13], as in the 
case of Jesus, and from both together, as in 
the case of the rest of the offspring, the chil- 
dren of Adam. This encompasses the creation 
of all people. 


Ibn al-‘Arabi now turns to an auto- 
biographical remark that is worth quoting, 
at least to make clear that these speculations 
on the nature of male and female were not 
without practical results in the lives of our 
authors. 


I used to dislike women and sexual inter- 
course as much as anyone when I first entered 
this Path. I stayed that way for about eighteen 
years until I witnessed this station.*' Before 
that, I had feared the divine displeasure be- 
cause of this, since I had come across the 
prophetic report that God had made women 
lovable to His Prophet. For he did not love 
them because of nature. He loved them be- 
cause God had made them lovable to him. 
When I was sincere toward God in turning 
my attentiveness toward Him in that, because 
of my fear of His displeasure—since I dis- 
liked what God had made lovable to His 
Prophet—that dislike disappeared from me. 
Praise belongs to God! He made them lovable 
to me. I am the greatest of creatures in care 
for them and the most observant of their 
rights. For in this I am “upon insight” 
(12:108]. This derives from my being made 
to love. This is not a love deriving from Na- 
ture.” 


The love that the Prophet had for women 
is obligatory on all men, since he is the 
model of perfection who must be emulated. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi explains this while discussing 
how the gnostic takes help from women: 


He takes help from them for their sake, as 
the Messenger of God took it when he com- 
manded them to give alms. For he was striv- 
ing in their deliverance, since he saw them as 
the majority of the people of the Fire. Hence 
he felt pity for them, since they came to be 
from him. This is a human being’s pity for 
himself. Moreover, women are the locus 
within which the form of perfection is engen- 
dered. Hence love for them is obligatory [far- 


ida] and a way of following the Prophet. The 
Messenger of God said, “Three things of this 
world of yours were made lovable to me: 
women, perfume——while the coolness of my 
eye was placed in the ritual prayer.” Thereby 
he mentioned women. Do you think that 
which would take him far from his Lord was 
made lovable to him? Of course not. That 
which would bring him near to his Lord was 
made lovable to him. 

‘Misha, the Mother of the Faithful, under- 
stood what women were taking from the heart 
of the Messenger of God when he chose them 
and they chose him. God wanted to console 
these women [that is, the Prophet’s wives], to 
show affection for them in that time, and to 
take care of them, even if that was against the 
desire of the Messenger of God. Hence He 
said, “Thereafter women are not lawful to 
thee, neither for thee to take other wives in 
exchange for them, though their beauty 
please thee, except what thy right hand owns” 
[33:52]. Out of mercy for him because of the 
love of women that He placed in his heart, 
God left for him the property of the right 
hand.“ This was one of the most difficult 
{ashagq] verses to come down upon the Mes- 
senger of God. Hence ‘A’isha said, “God 
would not chastise the heart of His Prophet! 
By God, the Messenger of God did not die 
before He made women lawful to him.”* 

He who knows the measure of women and 
their mystery will not renounce love for 
them. On the contrary, one of the perfections 
of the gnostic is love for them, for this is a 
prophetic heritage and a divine love. For the 
Prophet said, “were made lovable to me.” 
Hence he ascribed his love for them only to 
God. Ponder this chapter—you will see 
wonders!** 


The “mystery” of women lies in the fact 
that the sexual act provides the occasion for 
experiencing what Ibn al-“Arabi calls God’s 
“greatest self-disclosure.” From the per- 
spective of incomparability, God is un- 
known and cannot be experienced. But from 
the perspective of similarity, God shows 
Himself in all things and can be experienced 
through all things. The whole cosmos and 
everything within it is God’s  self-dis- 
closure. But the greatest locus of experienc- 
ing God’s self-disclosure is the sexual act. 

The fact that Islam considers sexual rela- 
tionships one of the greatest pleasures of 
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paradise is well-known.” There is no sug- 
gestion that this is for the sake of producing 
children. The prophets and great friends of 
God experience already in this life that 
paradisial state. Their marriages replicate 
the marriages of the blessed in the Garden. 
If children happen to be born as a result, 
that is fine, but the goal was the pleasure. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi expands on this theme in a 
chapter on the Pole (qutb), who is the great- 
est friend of God in any given era and acts 
as the primary means whereby the worlds 
are interconnected. He is the perfect human 
being par excellence, the true servant of the 
name that embraces all divine names. 
“Servanthood”—-a yin relationship, let it be 
recalled—-is the highest human situation, 
the station of perfection itself, especially 
servanthood to the name Allah, to God as 
He is in Himself. 


Through God’s self-disclosure in mar- 
riage, the Pole knows what encourages him to 
seek marriage and to become completely en- 
amored of it. For neither he nor any other 
gnostic realizes his servanthood more thor- 
oughly than in what he realizes in the mar- 
riage act—not in eating, or drinking, or put- 
ting on clothes to ward off harm. But he does 
not desire marriage for offspring, but strictly 
for the sake of appetite. He makes procrea- 
tion present in himself because of a command 
of the Sharia, while procreation in this is an 
affair of nature, for the sake of the preserva- 
tion of the species in this abode. 


The word shahwa, translated here as 
“appetite” in order to maintain consistency 
throughout this book, can also be rendered 
as passion or desire or concupiscence. The 
Koran says of the people of the Garden that 
“They shall dwell forever with the objects 
of their souls’ appetite” (21:102). Or again, 
“Therein you shall have all the objects of 
your souls’ appetite, all that you call for” 
(41:31). Arberry renders these two verses as 
follows: “They shall dwell forever in that 
their souls desire.” “Therein you shall have 
all that your souls desire, all that you call 
for.” In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s view, this “appetite” 
or passion that is given free rein in the Gar- 
den is the same as the appetite that people 
experience in this world. For, as pointed out 


above, human appetite reflects God’s attri- 
bute of desire and love. Within human be- 
ings, it incarnates God’s desire for creation 
and His joy in bringing the world into exist- 
ence. In order for human beings to develop 
their appetite in a healthy and wholesome 
manner, fully in accord with the nature of 
the Real Itself, they must keep it within the 
bounds set down by the Sharia. Then appe- 
tite will follow the course of what God 
desires for mankind. Once human beings 
reach the Garden, their appetite is freed 
from all outside constraint, since at this 
stage of human perfection appetite coincides 
with God’s desire by its very nature. Like 
the activity of angels and beasts, the activity 
of the felicitous in the Garden flows with 
the Tao. Ibn al-“Arabi continues: 


The marriage act of the possessor of this 
station is like the marriage act of the people 
of the Garden, strictly for appetite, since it is 
the greatest self-disclosure of God. However, 
it is hidden from mankind and jinn except in 
the case of those of God’s servants whom He 
singles out. In the same way, the marriage act 
of the beasts is strictly for appetite. 

Many of the gnostics have remained obliv- 
ious of this reality, since it is one of the mys- 
teries grasped only by a few of the People of 
God’s Solicitude. Within marriage is found 
complete nobility denoting the weakness 
[da‘f} that is worthy of servanthood. There is 
something of the severity of enjoyment [gahr 
al-ladhdha] that annihilates the person from 
his strength and his claims. It is a delicious 
severity. For severity precludes taking enjoy- 
ment in it for the one who is overcome by it, 
since enjoyment of severity is one of the spe- 
cific characteristics of the one who is severe. 
Its enjoyment is not a characteristic of the one 
who is overcome by it, with the single excep- 
tion of this act. 


Here again Ibn al-‘Arabi stresses the Isla- 
mic view that human perfection is found in 
submission to God. Every positive good be- 
gins in servanthood. In the sexual act, the 
human being is overwhelmed by the power 
of pleasure, thereby gaining a foretaste of 
the bliss of the paradisial relationship with 
God. The pleasure manifests God’s severity 
(gahr), which is normally juxtaposed with 
His gentleness (Jutf). The relationship be- 
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tween the two is that between majesty and 
beauty, wrath and mercy. But here the utter 
submission to severity leads not to separa- 
tion and wrath but to unparalleled joy. 


People have remained oblivious of this no- 
bility, making the marriage act an “animal 
appetite.” Thereby they declare themselves 
beyond it, even though they name it with the 
noblest of names, that is, “animal” [hayawa- 
ni]. In other words, it is one of the charac- 
teristics of the living being [hayawan]. What 
is more noble than life? What they believe to 
be an ugliness in their eyes is identical with 
words of praise in the view of the perfected 
gnostic.® 


The Fusis al-hikam 


Ibn al-‘Arabi devotes much of the last 
chapter of his most celebrated book, the 
Fusiis al-hikam, to explaining why the 
Prophet’s character is summed up in the 
hadith that tells us that women, perfume, 
and the ritual prayer were made lovable to 
him. What he has to say in the Fusds about 
love for women parallels the above passages 
from the Futuéhdat, but provides a good deal 
of elaboration. Small sections of this Fusis 
passage have sometimes been quoted in 
studies of women in Islam, but no one has 
put the passage into its context within Ibn 
al-“Arabi’s overall teachings, nor have 
scholars looked in detail at the commentary 
tradition.® 

As usual, Ibn al-“Arabi is looking at the 
“divine roots” of things, their situation in 
relation to God that determines their mode 
of appearance in this world. The key to his 
discussion lies in the title of the chapter, 
which is “A ringstone of wisdom of singu- 
larity [as embodied] in a Muhammadan 
Word.” Each of the twenty-seven chapters 
of the Fusus al-hikam (The ringstones of 
wisdom) deals with the incarnation of wis- 
dom in a specific prophet. Muhammad, as 
the last and greatest of the prophets, is 
given the last chapter of the work. “Singu- 
larity,” as explained in the previous chapter, 
means not only uniqueness but also the 
quality of being odd as opposed to even. 


The first of the odd numbers is three, and 
three is connected to the quality of “produc- 
ing results” (intdj). Nothing can be pro- 
duced from one or two. Until the two inter- 
relate through a third element, there can be 
no production, no results, no creation, no 
cosmos. Hence God does not create the 
cosmos with respect to His Unity, only with 
respect to the interrelationship of three of 
His attributes. This three that produces the 
cosmos is the first of the odd. numbers, 
hence the first of the “singulars.” Singu- 
larity, then, implies not only uniqueness, 
but also principiality, productivity, bringing 
into existence. The quality of being “singu- 
lar” relates directly to the idea, well known 
long before Ibn al-‘Arabi, that the Prophet 
in his innermost reality is the principle of 
creation. He is the “Reality of Realities” 
from which all other realities derive. 

In what follows, I will quote important 
passages from this discussion in the Fusis 
and refer also to some of the more signifi- 
cant explanations provided by the commen- 
tators. The text of the Fusus is given in 
italics. Ibn al-“Arabi begins the chapter as 
follows: 


His is the wisdom of singularity because 
he is the most perfect existent in the human 
species. That is why the whole affair began 
with him and is sealed with him. For he was 
a prophet while Adam was between water and 
clay. Then, in his elemental configuration, he 
was the Seal of the Prophets. And three is the 
first of the singulars. Every singular beyond 
one derives from it. 


Here Ibn al-‘Arabi alludes to Muhammad 
as the most perfect human being. As such, 
he manifests the divine name Allah, since 
he brings together all the divine names in a 
comprehensive unity. At the same time, his 
innermost reality, called by such names as 
the “Muhammadan Reality” and the “Real- 
ity of Realities,” is the principle that gives 
rise to the cosmos and is manifest in the 
Breath of the All-merciful—the Supreme 
Barzakh—as well as in the Supreme Pen. 
Hence the Prophet’s innermost reality is 
identical with the marriage act that gives 
rise to the cosmos. The very fact that he is 
the most perfect existent in human form— 
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created in God’s form—shows that he is the 
fruit of the original creative movement in 
the divine reality. He is the first creation 
and as such the locus of manifestation for 
singularity, which is identical with trip- 
licity. 

Jandi explains that at the level of his re- 
ality or immutable entity, the Prophet pos- 
sesses true singularity in the World of 
Meanings, since his immutable entity is the 
greatest and most all-embracing immutable 
entity, that is, the Reality of Realities. 
Then, at the level of his spirit, he was a 
prophet sent out to the spirits of all the 
prophets. Finally, at the level of his corpo- 
real form, he was the seal of the prophets. 
Hence he was unique in entity, spirit, and 
body, and these make up his triplicity.” 
Qaysari remarks that he is the first triplicity 
since, as the Muhammadan Spirit or First 
Intellect, he manifests both the Essence and 
the level of Divinity that embraces all the 
names, so these three levels—Essence, Di- 
vinity; and First Intellect—make up his re- 
ality.” 


Hence he is the most perfect proof of his 
Lord, since he was given the “all-comprehen- 
sive words.” They are the things named by 
the names taught to Adam... . 


“T was sent with the all-comprehensive 
words” is a sound hadith.” According to 
Jandi, “the things named by the names 
taught to Adam” are infinite, but they can 
be summarized in three categories, and 
these correspond to yang, yin, and the full 
manifestation of the Tao: (1) the active and 
effect-producing realities and entities per- 
taining to the Necessary Divine Being; (2) 
the engendered and activity-receiving real- 
ities pertaining to the possible vassal; (3) 
the all-comprehensive realities pertaining to 
human perfection.” 


So his reality yields singularity, since he 
is triple in configuration. Hence he said con- 
cerning the love that is the root of the existent 
things, “Three things of this world of yours 
were made lovable to me,” because of the 
triplicity in himself. Then he mentioned 
women and perfume, while the coolness of his 
eye was placed in the ritual prayer. Hence he 


began with woman and he ended with the rit- 
ual prayer. 

The reason for this is that woman is a part 
of the man in the root of the manifestation of 
her entity. A human being’ s knowledge of his 
soul is prior to the knowledge of his Lord, 
since his knowledge of his Lord is the result 
of his knowledge of his soul. That is why the 
Prophet said, “He who knows his soul knows 
his Lord.” ... 


“Abd al-Razzaq Kashani makes explicit 
that this whole discussion is based on the 
correspondence that is found between two 
pairs: man and woman, and spirit and soul. 


The woman is the outward form of the 
soul, while the man is the outward form of 
the spirit. The soul is a part of the spirit, 
since the soul is one of the entifications that 
is included under the entification of the first 
spirit, which is known as the “True Adam.” 
The soul is one of the descents of this spirit. 
Hence the woman is in reality a part of the 
man, and every part is a proof of its root. So 
the woman is a proof of the man and the man 
of the woman, for the Prophet said, “He who 
knows his own soul knows his Lord.” The 
proof is prior to that which is proven. Hence 
he placed the woman first.“ 


So Muhammad was the clearest proof of 
his Lord, since each part of the cosmos is a 
proof of its root, which is its Lord. 


In explaining this passage, Kashani 
points out that everything in the cosmos is a 
proof of the Lord, since everything is His 
sign. But Muhammad, as the most perfect 
human being, proves his Lord perfectly on 
all levels of existence, since he is the most 
perfect of microcosms and thereby fully 
conforms to the metacosm. His human level 
corresponds exactly to the Divine Presence, 
the reality of God inasmuch as it embraces 
everything that exists. 


Knowledge of the most perfect of human 
beings, the one who was defined and entified 
through the First Entification, is the most 
complete of knowledges. And that individual 
is Muhammad. 

First, his immutable entity: The entity of 
Muhammad, in respect of being entified 
through the greatest, all-comprehensive bar- 
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zakh-reality, is identical with the One Es- 
sence in respect of Its being entified through 
the First Entification. 

Second, his form: The Muhammadan form 
brings together the presences of the exclusive 
unity of the Essence and the inclusive unity 
of the divine names on all the levels of possi- 
bility, that is, spirit, heart, soul, imagination, 
and body. In a similar way, the “Divine Pres- 
ence” is the Essence with all Its names and 
forms. These comprise the entities of the 
cosmos, its active realities, and its receptive 
realities. These are: the Mother of the Book, 
which is the Universal Spirit that comprises 
all spirits; the Guarded Tablet, which is the 
universal heart that comprises all hearts; the 
World of Imagination; and the Nondelimited 
Body, which comprises all the corporeal 
bodies of the cosmos.® 


Mutual Longing 


The woman is a part of the man, as Ibn 
al-“Arabi explains in passages already 
quoted. All the more so are women part of 
the Prophet, the most perfect of men. 
Hence, 1 


Women were made lovable to him—so he 
longed for them—only because the whole 
longs for its parts. 


Next Ibn al-‘Arabi explains that man’s 
longing for woman is a mirror image of 
God’s longing for the human being, and the 
root of God’s longing for the human being 
is found in His statement, “I blew into him 
of My own spirit” (15:29). In fact, God is 
longing for Himself in the human being. 


He has explained that He blew into him of 
His own spirit, so He yearns only for Him- 
self. Do you not see that He has created him 
upon His own form, since he derives from His 
spirit? ... 


Qaysari’s explanation of this passage is 
especially interesting, since he brings out 
the mutuality of the relationships between 
God and the human being on the one hand, 
and between man and woman on the other. 


In respect of the reality, the woman is 
identical with the man, but in respect of the 
entification, each is distinct from the other. 
At root the woman becomes manifest from 
the man, so she is like a part of him. She 
becomes separate and manifest in feminine 
form. Hence the Prophet’s yearning for them 
was of the type of the yearning of the whole 
for its part. The Prophet explained this 
through his words. 

On the divine side, the situation is the 
same, since His words, “I blew into him of 
My spirit,” proves that the relationship of 
Adam to his Lord is exactly the relationship 
of the part to its whole and the branch to its 
root. Every whole years for its part and ev- 
ery root.yearns for its branch. Thereby inter- 
relationship is established between the two 
sides. Hence each one became lover in one 
respect and beloved in another respect. 


That God should refer to the spirit 
through “blowing” alludes to the fact that it 
derives from the Breath of the All-merciful. 
For through this Breath, which is the blow- 
ing, the entity of the human being became 
manifest... . 

Then God split off from him a person in 
his form whom He named “woman.” She be- 
came manifest in his form. Hence he longs 
for her as a thing longs for its own self, and 
she longs for him as a thing longs for its 
homeland. Hence women were made lovable 
to him, for God loves the one whom He cre- 
ated in His own form and before whom He 
made the angels—the beings made out of 
light—prostrate themselves. This was in spite 
of the greatness of their measure and station 
and the elevation of their natural configura- 
tion. From here arises the correspondence 
[mundsaba]. 


Kashani explains that there is a corre- 
spondence in form between the man and the 
woman, just as there is one between God 
and the human being.” 


The form is the greatest, grandest, and 
most perfect correspondence. For it is “one 
of a pair” [zawj]. In other words, it made the 
Being of the Real into two. In the same way, 
the woman makes the man two through her 
existence. She turns him into one of a pair. 


In other words, says Qaysari, the human 
form makes the form of the All-merciful 
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into one of a pair, just as the form of the 
woman makes the form of the man one of a 
pair.” Here we have Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teach- 
ings about the Lord’s need for a vassal and 
God’s need for a divine thrall. Interrelation- 
ship lies at the root of existence. Without 
cosmos, “God” is not a god, since divinity 
is defined precisely in terms of cosmos. 
Without woman, man is not a man, since 
man is defined by woman. This is part of 
the mystery of the “strength” of the woman 
to which Ibn al-‘Arabi alluded in the pas- 
sage quoted above: The cosmos turns the 
Real into a God and woman turns man into 
man. Without cosmos, there is no god. 
Without woman, there is no man. 


Thereby triplicity becomes manifest: the 
Real, man, and woman. The man longs for 
his Lord, who is his root, just as the woman 
longs for him. 


Kashani points out that spirit and body 
have a corresponding love for each other: 


The body is in the form of the spirit, 
which is one and unique. Hence the bodily 
form makes the spirit two and turns it into 
one of a pair. Such also is the relationship 
between the He-ness and existence. Hence 
love brings about interrelationships on every 
level.” 


Qaysari points to the corresponding ap- 
pearance of triplicity in the microcosm 
through spirit, heart, and soul. Hence there 
is mutual love between spirit and heart and 
between heart and soul.” 


Hence his Lord made women lovable to 
him, just as God loves him who is upon His 
own form. Hence love occurs only toward the 
one who is engendered from him. Or it may 
take place toward the one from whom a per- 
son is engendered, that is, the Real. This is 
why the Prophet said, “were made lovable to 
me.” He did not say “I loved” on his own 
behalf. His love was for his Lord, in whose 
form he existed, even his love for his woman. 
He loved her through God's love for him, as 
an assumption of a divine character trait.”! 

When the man loves the woman, he seeks 
union, or the ultimate union that takes place 
in love. And there is no union in the form of 


the elemental configuration greater than the 
marriage act. That is why appetite pervades 
ali his parts. And that is why he is com- 
manded [by the Sharia] to make a major ab- 
lution. 


The major ablution (ghusl) is necessary 
after the sexual act, while a minor ablution 
(wudi’) is required after becoming impure 
through such activities as going to the toilet. 


The purification is general, just as the annihi- 
lation within her in actualizing the appetite is 
general. For God is jealous lest His servant 
Should believe that he takes enjoyment in 
someone other than He. 


As pointed out already, God’s jealousy 
(ghayra) is connected to the existence-——or 
apparent existence—of the other (ghayr). 
The “other” is everything that has the quali- 
ties of engendered existence and possibility. 
But in reality, there is no “other,” if by that 
is meant something that has true and inher- 
ent existence, independent of the Real. The 
gnostic knows the actual situation, as Qay- 
Sari points out: 


The gnostic, in his state of taking enjoy- 
ment, believes that he is taking enjoyment in 
the Real, who becomes manifest within that 
form. Hence he is busy with the Real, not 
with the other. So in this case there is no jeal- 
ousy. However, that form is entified and dis- 
tinct from the station of the perfect Divine 
All-comprehensiveness. Hence it is stained 
with the stain of having been originated in 
time. It is sullied by imperfections and impu- 
rities. Hence God made the major ablution in- 
cumbent upon him, that he may become pure 
of the imperfections he gained by turning his 
attention toward the form and busying him- 
self with it. The Shaykh alludes to this with 
his next words: 

Hence He purifies him through the major 
ablution, so that he will return to looking 
upon Him in the one within whom he is anni- 
hilated, since there is none other than He. 


Witnessing God in Women 


We now come to the heart of the discus- 
sion, which is that the witnessing or con- 
templation of God in woman is the most 
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perfect kind of witnessing given to a human 
being. It is useful to recall here that repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim sapiential tradition 
do not allow that God can be seen in Him- 
self, that is, in His own Essence. God’s Es- 
sence stands beyond every sort of delimita- 
tion, entification, and relationship. There 1s 
“no thing” that could be witnessed by a 
something. However, God can be witnessed 
as He discloses Himself (tajalli). And He 
discloses Himself in every existent thing. 

Given the earlier discussions in the chap- 
ter, it is clear that Ibn al-“Arabi’s primary 
concern is to bring out the nature of the per- 
fect witnessing of God that is given to the 
most perfect of human beings and those 
who follow in his footsteps. The tradition 
holds that God reveals Himself most com- 
pletely and perfectly in the human being, 
made in the image of the name Allah, the 
name that comprehends every name, every 
reality, every ontological possibility. Hence 
witnessing God in the human being must be 
the most perfect form of witnessing. How- 
ever, one can then ask if witnessing God is 
more perfect in the form of men or the form 
of women. Ibn al-‘Arabi answers with the 
latter, especially since women “were made 
lovable” to the Prophet. He could not have 
been made to love something other than 
God, since nothing other than the Real is 
truly worthy of love. “There is no beloved 
but God” is a theme found throughout Sufi 
literature, though rarely expressed in these 
particular words. Rimi provides the most 
detailed and accessible explanation of the 
fact that all love is in fact directed only to- 
ward God.” But it takes a prophet or a 
gnostic to experience this. 

In short, Ibn al-‘Arabi holds that witness- 
ing God in the female human form is the 
most perfect mode of witnessing. He also 
provides us with a rational explanation for 
this fact. But it should be remembered that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi is speaking not primarily as a 
rational thinker, but as a gnostic who him- 
self has tasted the realities. He himself 
knows through his own experience that this 
is the most perfect form of witnessing. 

The gist of his explanation is that by wit- 
nessing God in woman, a man sees Him as 
both yang and yin, as embracing both maj- 
esty and beauty, distance and nearness, ac- 


tivity and receptivity, left hand and right 
hand. 


When the man witnesses the Real in the 
woman, this is a witnessing within a locus 
that receives activity. When he witnesses Him 
in himself in respect to the fact that the 
woman becomes manifest from himself, then 
he has witnessed Him in an agent. When he 
witnesses Him in himself without calling to 
mind the form of that which was engendered 
from himself, then his witnessing takes place 
in a locus that receives the Real's activity 
without intermediary. 

Hence his witnessing of the Real in the 
woman is the most complete and the most 
perfect, since he witnesses the Real in respect 
to the fact that He is both agent and locus of 
receiving activity. 


Jandi explains why woman is the most 
complete locus of witnessing as follows: 


The man witnesses the Real within a locus 
of receiving activity in the state where the 
locus both receives and acts. He witnesses 
God in a locus that brings together [1] re- 
ceiving activity while it is active while being 
receptive, [2] acting while it is receiving ac- 
tivity, and [3] receiving activity while it is 
active. But here there are hidden mysteries, 
forbidden to those who are not worthy.” 


The mystery of Jandi’s own explanation 
can perhaps be clarified by looking at other 
commentaries on this key passage. Accord- 
ing to Kashani, this witnessing of the Real 
during sexual intercourse is most perfect, 


because it takes place in a locus of receiving 
activity, while that locus receives activity 
from an agent. At the same time, both are 
one in the unitary reality, since the marriage 
act of the witnessing gnostic brings together 
the witnessing of the Real receiving activity 
while He is performing an act. So He is ac- 
tive while receiving activity and receives ac- 
tivity while being active.” 


Qaysari was clearly not satisfied with the 
explanation of his teacher or his teacher’s 
teacher, since his explanation bears little 
outward resemblance to theirs: 


The witnessing of God’s activity is that 
the Real, manifest in the form of the woman, 
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takes control of and acts upon the soul of the 
man through a universal taking of control. He 
makes him obey and love his own soul. 

The witnessing of His receiving of effects 
is that this form is the place man controls. It 
is under his hand and his command and pro- 
hibition. 

It may also be that the way in which He is 
active through the woman is that the reality of 
the woman is identical with the reality of the 
man, since masculinity and femininity are the 
reality’s accidents. Hence that human reality 
acts within her, and it itself is acted upon. Its 
activity and receiving activity are the same.” 


“Abd al-Rahman Jami provides a more 


straightforward explanation: 


The man witnesses the Real in respect to 
the fact that He is both agent and locus of 
receiving activity at the same time, without 
any separation between the two. He witnesses 
the Real within her in respect of His being the 
agent, since she has an effect within the soul 
of the man by exciting him. He witnesses 
Him in respect of His receiving activity, since 
she becomes affected by him during inter- 
course.’® 


However, [he witnesses Him] in himself in 
respect only of the fact that he is a locus of 
receiving activity. 


Qaysari explains: 


When he witnesses Him in his own soul 
without calling to mind the form of the 
woman, he witnesses Him as a locus of re- 
ceiving activity, since he is one of those 
things that are the objects of God’s activity 
and His creations.” 


This is why the Prophet loved women— 
because of the perfection of witnessing the 
Real within them. For the Real can never be 
witnessed disengaged from some material, 
since God in His Essence is independent of 
the worlds. Since the situation is impossible 
in this respect, and witnessing takes place 
only in some material, then the witnessing of 
the Real in women is the greatest and most 
perfect witnessing. 


Marriage and Creation 


Having explained why the gnostic expe- 


riences the sexual act as the supreme in- 


stance of witnessing God in the full splen- 
dor of His self-disclosure, Ibn al-“Arabi 
turns to the metaphysical and cosmological 
dimensions of marriage. The marriage act 
gains its nobility from the fact that its arche- 
type is God’s creative act itself. 


The greatest of unions is the marriage act. 
It is equivalent to God's turning His atten- 
tiveness toward creating him whom He cre- 
ates in His own form. Hence He sees Himself 
in him. He proportions and balances him and 
blows into him of His own spirit, which is His 
Breath. 


[Qaysari:] The marriage act is equivalent 
to God’s turning His attentiveness toward cre- 
ating the human being in order that He may 
witness within him His own form and entity. 
That is why He proportions and balances him 
and blows into him of His own spirit. In the 
same way, the active partner of the marriage 
act turns his attention toward bringing a child 
into existence in his own form. He blows into 
the child something of his own spirit as con- 
tained in the sperm drop. He wants to witness 
his own soul and entity within the mirror of 
the child and make him his vicegerent after 
him. Hence the well-known marriage act is 
equivalent to the original marriage act in eter- 
nity without beginning.” 


Hence his manifest dimension is a crea- 
ture while his nonmanifest dimension is the 
Real. 


[Qaysari:] The manifest dimension of the 
human form that He proportions and balances 
is a creature described by servanthood. The 
nonmanifest dimension is the Real, since his 
nonmanifest dimension derives from the spirit 
of God, which goverms and acts as Lord over 
the manifest dimension. Or rather, it is God’s 
Entity and Essence that has become manifest 
through the spiritual form.” 


That is why He describes himself as gov- 
erning this outward frame. For He said, “He 
governs the affair from the heaven,” which is 
the high, “to the earth” [32:5], which is the 
lowest of the low, for it is the lowest of the 
four elements. 


Jandi tells us that here Ibn al-‘Arabi is 
alluding to the five universal divine mar- 
riages that give rise to the production of the 
five worlds: the World of Meanings, the 
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World of Spirits, the World of Souls, the 
World of Images, and the World of Sensory 
Objects.” Kashani takes inspiration from 
Jandi’s allusions and writes a detailed ex- 
planation of the passage. It is worth quot- 
ing, since it provides another explanation of 
Universal Marriage and illustrates that this 
whole discussion cannot be separated with- 
out distortion from the metaphysics and cos- 
mology within which it is embedded. No- 
tice how clearly Kashani explains that the 
universe depends upon the interplay of yang 
and yin forces for its existence. 


The Shaykh said his manifest dimension is 
creation while his nonmanifest dimension is 
the Real only because the He-ness that is en- 
tified within the World of the Unseen in the 
form of the inward spirit governs the outward 
form, gives shape to it, and becomes manifest 
through it. This spirit is identical with the 
form that governs this outward frame called 
the “cosmos.” 

The One Essence has five descents down 
to the World of the Visible, or the World of 
Sense Perception—which is the last world— 
in the form of acting and receiving activity. 
That is why they have been compared to mar- 
riage acts and have been called the “Fiye 
Marriages.” But this is a single reality in act- 
ing and receiving activity. Its manifest di- 
mension is the cosmos, and its nonmanifest 
dimension is the Real. And the nonmanifest 
dimension governs the manifest dimension. 
In reality, He is the Manifest and the Non- 
manifest, for these descents are nothing but 
the entifications and modalities of the One 
Essence. They take the forms of name-de- 
rived, effect-producing forms and their effect- 
receiving forms. 

The first descent is the self-disclosure of 
the Essence in the forms of the unmade im- 
mutable entities. This is the World of Mean- 
ings. 

The second is the descent from the World 
of Meanings to the spiritual entifications. 
This is the World of Disengaged Spirits. 

The third is the descent to the entifications 
of soul. This is the World of Rational Souls. 

The fourth is the imaginal descents. These 
become embodied and take shape without 
matter. This is the World of Imagination. The 
philosophers call it the World of the Con- 
forming Souls. In reality, this is the imagina- 
tion of the cosmos. 

The fifth is the world of material bodies. 


It is the World of Sense Perception and the 
World of the Visible. 

The four preceding descents are the levels 
of the Unseen. Whatever is lower is like the 
result of what is higher. It is actualized 
through activity and the reception of activity. 
That is why this has been compared to the 
marriage act. All this is identical with the 
Real’s governing of the cosmos.*' 


The Prophet loved women only because of 
their level and the fact that they are a locus 
that receives activity. In relation to him they 
are like Nature in relation to the Real. For 
within Nature He opened up the forms of the 
cosmos through the attentiveness of desire 
and the divine command. This, in the world 
of elemental forms, is the marriage act. In 
the world of the luminous spirits it is resolve 
[himma], and in the world of meanings it is 
the ordering of premises to produce conclu- 
sions. All this is the marriage of the Prime 
Singularity in each of these respects. 


These allusions to different kinds of mar- 
riage acts prompt Qaysari to provide his 
version of the “marriage that courses 
through all things”: 


The first marriage is the coming together 
of the divine names in order to bring into ex- 
istence the World of Spirits and their forms 
within the Breath of the All-merciful, which 
is called “Universal Nature.” Then the lumi- 
nous spirits come together to bring into exist- 
ence the world of natural and elemental 
bodies. Then there are other marriages that 
produce the three children and what pertains 
to them. 

Since these instances of coming to- 
gether—of the names, the luminous spirits, 
and the meanings that produce conceptual re- 
sults in demonstrations—lie outside the prop- 
erty of time, the Shaykh makes all of them 
the marriage act of the Prime Singularity. In 
other words, it is the marriage act through 
which the Prime Singularity is actualized. In 
ontological level this Singularity is the One 
Essence, the divine names, and Universal Na- 
ture. 


In other words, the primary Singularity/ 
Triplicity that brings about the cosmos is 
God as Essence or Nondelimited Being, 
God as named by the names, and God as 
manifesting Himself through the Breath of 
the All-merciful. 
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The other instances of coming together 
that produce the three children are the second 
and third marriages. They end with the fourth 
marriage, which is the last of the universal 
marriages. 


Here Qaysari most likely has a view to- 
ward the teachings of Qtinawi, who main- 
tains that there are four universal marriages, 
as we saw in the last chapter. 


Since the effectivity of the luminous 
spirits takes place through resolve and turning 
attentiveness, while the effectivity of prem- 
ises takes place through a specific order, the 
Shaykh mentioned “resolve” for the World of 
Spirits and the “ordering of premises” for the 
meanings. All these things are branches of 
the first marriage and are contained within it 
in one of the three modes: the marriage act in 
elemental forms, resolve in the World of 
Spirits, and the ordering of premises in the 
World of Meanings.” 


Perfect Sexual Union 


It should not be imagined that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi is prescribing sexual activity as a 
means of achieving spiritual realization. At 
least, he is not doing so any more than the 
Prophet did when he said, “Marriage is one- 
half of religion.” Rather, he is describing 
the modalities of human perfection, achieved 
only by the prophets and the great friends of 
God. No doubt in order to preclude any mis- 
understanding, Ibn al-“Arabi now turns to 
the fact that this type of witnessing of God 
is not possible for the vast majority of peo- 
ple. For, as he frequently points out in the 
Futihdat, most people are “animal human 
beings” (al-insdn al-hayawan). They have 
not attained to the perfection of the divine 
form latent within themselves. Hence they 
are governed by the characteristics that they 
share with other animals. 


When a person loves women within these 
bounds, that is a divine love. But when some- 
one loves them only out of natural appetite, 
then he falls short of the knowledge of this 
appetite. For him the marriage act becomes a 


form without a spirit. Though in actual fact 
that form possesses a spirit, it is not wit- 
nessed by the one who comes to his wife, or 
to whatever female it may be, strictly for tak- 
ing pleasure, but not knowing in whom. He 
remains ignorant of his own soul just as 
someone else remains ignorant of him as long 
as he does not name himself with his tongue 
so that he might be known. . . . Such a per- 
son loves the taking of pleasure, so he loves 
the locus within which it is found, that is, the 
woman. However, the spirit of the question 
has remained hidden from him. Were he to 
know it, he would know in whom he takes 
pleasure and who it is that takes pleasure. 
Then he would be perfect. 


(Jandi:] The Shaykh is talking about the 
witnessing of the Real within the locus in 
which the man takes pleasure. The man must 
witness the Real through a single witnessing 
that brings together the agent and the recip- 
ient of the act. At the same time he must wit- 
ness Him as not confined or delimited 
through His entification within either of the 
two, or both together, or the combination of 
the two, or being free from the combination. 
On the contrary, he must witness Him as not 
delimited by any of these modalities and as 
incomparable with all of them, together or 
apart. Then he is the perfect man, the one 
who takes enjoyment in the Real in every sin- 
gle entity and every single entification. He is 
unique in his time, unparalleled among his 
peers and his companions. He is one of the 
perfect human beings, or one of the rare Sin- 
gulars.® 


Though Ibn al-‘Arabi has not mentioned 
the Singular or Solitary (fard) in his discus- 
sion, he clearly has him in mind, since this 
chapter is devoted to the Wisdom of Singu- 
larity. According to his teachings, the Sin- 
gulars are friends of God who have the 
same spiritual rank as the Pole. They are 
not given the Pole’s specific cosmic func- 
tion, nor are they under his command. It is 
even possible that their knowledge of God 
may be superior to his.” 


The woman stands below the degree of the 
man according to God’s words, “The men 
have a degree above them.” In the same way, 
the one who is created in the divine form 
stands below the degree of Him who config- 
ured him in His form, though he has His 
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form. Through the degree whereby the Real is 
distinguished from him, the Real is independ- 
ent of the worlds and a First Agent. The form 
is a second agent. Hence the human being does 
not have the firstness that belongs to the Real. 
Thereby the entities become distinguished 
through the levels. Hence every gnostic “gives 
to each that has a right its right.” 


Here Ibn al-‘Arabi alludes to the on- 
tological and cosmic hierarchy that lies at 
the root of all things. He refers to the sound 
hadith, “Give to each that has a right its 
right.’ Each thing has a right to existence 
and attributes according to its own essence. 
The gnostic acts according to justice, which 
is defined as putting each thing in its proper 
place. Hence the gnostic acts in a manner 
that is exactly appropriate to every situa- 
tion. He observes the rights of God, men, 
and women. 


Hence Muhammad's love of women de- 
rived from God's making him love them and 
the fact that God “gives each thing its cre- 
ation” [20:50]. Its creation is identical with 
its right. Hence he only gave the right to the 
thing inasmuch as the thing deserved it in its 
very essence. 


{Kashani:] The Real becomes entified 
within each spirit that is entified, whether for 
the gnostic or other than the gnostic. Or 
rather, in all things He gives every thing that 
has a right and a Jevel what is worthy for it 
according to its reality and essence. Hence 
He gives the locus of receiving activity its 
creation in its receiving activity and its poste- 
riority in degree. That is its right. Likewise 
He gives the agent its creation in its activity 
and its priority. That is its right. He gives the 
gnostic who knows all this the witnessing of 
the Real within all things and the enjoyment 
of it. That is his creation and his right. And 
He gives to other than the gnostic his cre- 
ation, which is the enjoyment without his 
having the spirit. That is his right. Similar 
words can be said for everything.” 


[Qaysari:] The verifying gnostic gives 
each possessor of a right its right. Hence the 
love for women found in Muhammad’s heart 
derived from God’s giving him love. In other 
words, He made the Prophet’s heart love 
women because of the requirement of the 
very essences of women that they be men’s 
objects of love and the requirement of men’s 


essences that they be loved by women. This 
giving by God is identical with the right of 
the thing to which the right is given. Hence 
Muhammad’s love of women was identical 
with Muhammad’s right, since the essences 
of men require the love of women. Neverthe- 
less, from another point of view, the man is 
loved and desired by the woman, and the 
woman is his lover and desirer. Through the 
fact that each of them brings together the at- 
tribute of being the lover and the beloved, in- 
terrelationship is established between them. 
Love pervades all loci of manifestation. Each 
of them is lover from one point of view and 
beloved from another point of view. Hence 
love sets up the interrelationship between the 
Real and. the creature.® 


He put women first because they are the 
locus that receives activity. In the same way 
Nature precedes those who come into exist- 
ence from it as forms. And in reality, Nature 
is nothing other than the Breath of the All- 
merciful. Within it the forms of the cosmos, 
both the high and the low of the cosmos, were 
opened up through the fact that the “blow- 
ing” pervades the hylic substance specifically 
within the World of Bodies. . . . 


The Symbolism of Grammatical 
Gender 


Ibn al-"Arabi now turns to a “Taoist” 
perception of reality. In truth, the ultimate 
reality is feminine, since the Essence of 
God “receives” all forms in the same way 
that God as Knower (as we saw above) re- 
ceives all knowledge from the objects of 
His knowledge. But this divine receptivity 
cannot be made too explicit, if only because 
of the social dangers inherent in such a per- 
spective, as we saw in chapter 2. Hence the 
Prophet only alludes to this perspective 
through the grammatical gender of the 
words that he employed in his saying. 


Then the Prophet made the feminine gen- 
der dominate over the masculine, since he 
wanted to give great importance to women. 
For he said “three things” in the feminine 
form, not in the masculine form. But he men- 
tioned “perfume,” which is masculine, and it 
is the habit of the Arabs to make the mas- 
culine gender dominate over the feminine. 
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You say, “The Fatimas and Zayd came,” 
using a masculine plural verb. You do not use 
the feminine plural. So the Arabs make the 
masculine gender dominate over the femi- 
nine, even if the masculine is one and the 
feminines are many. And the Prophet was an 
Arab. Hence he observed here the meaning 
that he wanted to convey. For that which had 
not been exercising an effect upon his love 
was made lovable to him. Thereby God 


translation of the passage follows Kashani. 
However, the sections in brackets { } follow 
Jandi’s original version when I found it 
clearer than Kashant. In this section I ob- 
serve the gender of the feminine pronouns 
in English, translating consistently as “she” 
where I would normally translate “it.” I 
leave the masculine pronouns as “it” or 
“he,” depending on the context. 


taught him something that he did not know, 
and God's bounty upon him was great. Hence 
he made the feminine dominate over the mas- 
culine with his words, “three things.” What a 
great knowledge he had of the realities! How 
great was his observance of rights! 

Then he made the end [of his words] cor- 
respond to the beginning in feminine gender, 
while he placed the masculine between the 
two. For he began with “women” and he en- 
ded with “prayer,” and both words are femi- 
nine. Perfume stands between the two, just as 
the masculine stands between two feminines 
in existence. For the man is placed between 
an Essence from which he becomes manifest 
and .a woman who becomes manifest from 
him. Hence he is between two feminines: the 
feminine gender of the Essence and the real 
femininity of the woman. In a similar way, 
“women” is a real feminine, while “prayer” 
is an unreal feminine. Between the two, “per- 
fume” is like Adam between the Essence, 
from which he comes into existence, and Eve, 
who comes into existence from him. 

If you want to say [that he does not come 
into being from the Essence, but] from a di- 
vine attribute, “attribute” [sifa] is also femi- 
nine. If you want to say [that he comes into 
being] from the divine power, “power” 
[qudra] is also feminine. Take whatever posi- 
tion you like. You will not find anything but 
the feminine having priority, even in the case 
of those who claim that God is the “cause” of 
the cosmos, for “cause” [‘illa] is feminine. 


Jandi sums up the significance of this 
discussion in a long passage that is rewritten 
with a bit more clarity by Kashani. Both au- 
thors see the root of all yang and yin in the 
Nondelimited Reality, or the Essence of 
God, which is both active and receptive to 
activity. 

This passage is one of the more abstruse 
discussions to be found in the Fusus com- 
mentaries, which are not known for their 
clarity and simplicity. For the most part the 


The Shaykh says that the Prophet made 
the feminine gender dominate over the mas- 
culine gender, even though he was the most 
cloquent of the pure Arabs. . . . He did this 
because he paid perfect attention to observing 
the rights of things, after having reached the 
furthest limit of the verification of the real- 
ities. 

The reason for this is that the origin of 
anything is called the “mother” [umm], since 
the branches branch off from the mother. Do 
you not see how God says, “[{Fear your Lord, 
who created you from a single soul,} and 
from her He created her spouse, and from the 
two of them scattered forth many men and 
women” [4:1]? “Women” are feminine, while 
the “soul” from which creation took place is 
also feminine. In the same way, the root of 
the roots, beyond which there is no beyond, 
is called the “Reality” [which is feminine]... . 
The same is true of “Entity” and “Essence”— 
all these words are feminine. 

By making the feminine dominate over the 
masculine the Prophet wanted to point to the 
state of women: They embrace the meaning 
of being the root from which things branch 
off. The same is true of Nature, or rather, of 
the Reality. Although the Reality is the father 
of all things because She is the Absolute 
Agent, She is also a mother. She brings to- 
gether activity and the reception of activity. 
Hence She is identical with the locus of re- 
ceiving activity in the form of that locus, and 
She is identical with the agent in the form of 
the agent. Her own reality demands that She 
bring together entification and nonentifica- 
tion. Hence She becomes entified through ev- 
ery male or female entification, just as She is 
incomparable with every entification. 

In respect of Her entification through the 
First Entification, She is the One Entity that 
requires equality and equilibrium between ac- 
tivity and reception of activity, manifestation 
and nonmanifestation. In respect of being 
nonmanifest within every form, She is an 
agent, while in respect of being manifest, She 
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receives activity. This is like what was ex- 
plained concerning the spirit’s governing the 
body. 

The First Entification may be witnessed 
inasmuch as It is manifest in Its own Essence 
through that Essence’s nonentification and 
nondelimitation. For entification, in its very 
essence, must be preceded by nonentification. 
The Reality, in the respect that She is She, is 
actualized within every entified thing. Hence 
this entification demands that it be preceded 
by nonentification. Or rather, every entifica- 
tion, in respect of the Reality and disregard- 
ing the delimitation, is nondelimited. Hence 
the entified thing is supported and sustained 
by the Nondelimited. In respect of that Non- 
delimited Root, it receives activity and makes 
the Root manifest. And that Root is active 
within it and hidden. Hence it is a locus of 
receiving activity in respect of being entified 
within itself after having been nondelimited, 
even though the Entity is one. 

{As for nonentification, if we consider It 
in the sense of the negation of entification, 
then knowledge of that depends on entifica- 
tion. Without entification, nonentification 
could not be actualized in knowledge. Hence 
in knowledge nonentification receives the ac- 
tivity of entification and actualization from 
that which is entified through the First En- 
tification.} 

If we consider the Reality nondelimited ei- 
ther by entification or by nonentification, 
then She possesses priority over the two. 
Then the two—entification and nonentifica- 
tion in the sense of negation—are preceded 
by the Reality and receive Her activity, since 
the two are relationships possessed by Her 
equally. 

{Hence both activity and reception of ac- 
tivity are established for the First Entification 
and That which becomes entified within It.} 

Through the First Entification the Reality 
leaves the nonmanifestation of Her Essence to 
become manifest within Her first and greatest 
visibility. Each of the Five Descents is a 
manifestation after a nonmanifestation, or a 
visible after an unseen. In respect of entifying 
and delimiting the Nondelimited, each locus 
of manifestation and self-disclosure acts upon 
the Nondelimited. Hence, in this respect, it is 
correct to say that the entified thing and the 
entification exercise activity and effectivity 
within the Reality. 

Hence wherever the Reality travels and in 
whatever face She becomes manifest, She 
possesses activity and the reception of activ- 


ity, fatherhood and motherhood. Hence it is 
correct to give the feminine gender to the Re- 
ality, the Entity, and the Essence. But the all- 
comprehensive barzakh, who is the true 
Adam, stands between two feminines.* 


Kashani ends this discussion after pro- 
viding brief explanations of the other femi- 
nine words mentioned in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
text. But Jandi ¢gontinues expanding upon 
the complementarity of yin and yang that 
are found in the Reality, which Herself is 
the inward dimension of that all-comprehen- 
sive barzakh known as the reality of the hu- 
man being. For human beings, made in the 
form of God, bring together in their inner- 
most nature every quality found in the Real- 
ity in a completely harmonious fashion. 
They manifest the two hands of God. Hence 
in their outward existence, to the extent that 
they reach the perfection of the human 
state, they are the face of the Tao. Jandi 
continues: 


You should realize that the Root Reality, 
which is the origin of the human reality, re- 
ceives through Her own reality both activity 
and reception of activity, both manifestation 
and nonmanifestation. For indeed, these rela- 
tionships are the modalities of Her own Es- 
sence. Hence they do not change or disap- 
pear. This one, all-comprehensive Reality 
demands the barzakh-reality that brings to- 
gether nondelimitation and delimitation, en- 
tification and nonentification, manifestation 
and nonmanifestation, activity and reception 
of activity. The human barzakh-reality re- 
ceives the activity of the Entity between the 
First Entification and the Nonentification of 
the Essence. She [the barzakh-reality] brings 
together these two while keeping them sepa- 
rate. She becomes manifest through the trip- 
licity of the First Singularity, which is the or- 
igin of the Prophet’s configuration and the 
root of his existence. 

Femininity is the description of that which 
receives activity in its essence. In the same 
way, masculinity is the quality of that which 
is active. The actual situation stands between 
the Real, nonmanifest or manifest, and a 
creature, also nonmanifest or manifest, within 
the two stations of firstness and lastness and 
with the two relationships of manifestation 
and nonmanifestation, or unseenness and visi- 
bility. But the Reality is one in all. And ac- 
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tivity and the reception of activity belong to 
Her truly and by Her very essence in all these 
relationships—manifestation and nonmanifesta- 
tion, unseenness and visibility, creatureliness 
and realness, Lord and servant—in respect of 
the Unity of the Entity. 

Hence the all-comprehensive barzakh is 
active between two things that receive activ- 
ity, like the masculine gender between two 
feminines. The Prophet made these mysteries 
and realities manifest in respect of his having 
been given the “all-comprehensive words” in 
all his words and acts. Likewise he took into 
account singularity in all things. Hence he 
gave priority to the true femininity that be- 
longs to the Essence, the Reality, the Entity, 
the Divinity, the Lordship, the Attribute, and 
the Cause—depending on the diversity of 
viewpoints and considerations. He also put 
the feminine gender last through “ritual 
prayer,” in respect of the word. And he 
placed “perfume,” which is masculine, be- 
tween two feminines. So what a great knowl- 
edge he had of the realities, as the Shaykh 
said! Know this, for these discussions, even 
though they have been mentioned repeatedly 
in this book, are extremely difficult for peo- 
ple to understand when the Reality has not 
been unveiled to them.” 


Spiritual Counsel 


The foregoing passages should make 
clear that Ibn al-“Arabi and many of his fol- 
lowers perceived absolute Reality as pre- 
dominantly yin in a manner analogous to 
the Taoist conception of the Tao. Hence, 
even though the Essence transcends all dis- 
tinctions, they conceived of It as a personal 
“She,” not the impersonal “It” that English 
grammar would demand. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
brings out a practical consequence of this 
divine femininity while explaining the sig- 
nificance of addressing God by the second 
person singular pronoun while reciting the 
Fatiha (the Koran’s opening chapter that is 
included as part of every cycle of the man- 
datory ritual prayer). He says that people 
have no choice but to address God through 
prayer, whether they employ the masculine 
or feminine pronoun in doing so. “For,” he 
says, “I sometimes employ the feminine 
pronoun in addressing God, keeping in view 


the Essence.”” Again, this does not mean 
that Ibn al-“Arabi is advising people to ad- 
dress God as feminine; he is simply remark- 
ing that to do so is a possibility, provided 
one understands the profound reasons that 
allow one to do so. But he would certainly 
not recommend this form of address, since 
it pertains to the same touchy domain that is 
dealt with in the Fusiiy passages just 
quoted. 

1 bring this chapter to a close by remind- 
ing the reader of the context of Ibn 
al-“Arabi’s teachings on woman as image of 
God. Ibn al-‘Arabi did not write the Futihat 
or the Fusiis al-hikam for everyone. He di- 
rected both books toward people who con- 
sider spiritual perfection as the goal of hu- 
man life. His teachings are not primarily 
theoretical or philosophical, no matter how 
abstract or irrelevant they may appear to 
some people. He is trying to map out the 
cosmos and the soul so that serious practi- 
tioners of spiritual discipline may achieve 
the goal of union with God. 

In short, Ibn al-“Arabi’s teachings on the 
spiritual significance of sexuality are a 
guide for those few members of the human 
race who have the intellectual and spiritual 
gifts to put them to practical use. For people 
in general, he has no prescriptions outside 
the Shariite teachings on human relation- 
ships; in other words, he accepts the “patri- 
archal” orientation of those Islamic teach- 
ings that stress God’s incomparability and 
difference. But he has further advice for 
those who are making a serious attempt to 
integrate all dimensions of their own exist- 
ence into the Real. Such people should rec- 
ognize that God’s similarity and sameness 
with the cosmos allow for a totally positive 
evaluation of the feminine dimensions of re- 
ality. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi devotes the last chapter of 
the Futuhat, one of the longer chapters of 
the book, to counselling the spiritual trav- 
eler. There he makes clear how al] the “ab- 
stract” discussions of his works have direct 
applications to life. In one section he talks 
about the trials that people face in their ev- 
eryday existence. He has in mind several 
Koranic verses, such as 64:14—15: “O be- 
lievers, you have an enemy in your wives 
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and children, so beware of them. . . ; your 
wealth and your children are only a trial.” 
To undergo a trial is be tested, and the au- 
thor of the test is God. Ibn al-‘Arabi men- 
tions four divine blessings through which 
men are tried: women, children, wealth or 
possessions, and position. He devotes sev- 
eral pages to explaining how a person can 
pass the test of having been given one or 
more of these blessings. The first test he 
deals with is women. Here we see an ex- 
plicit statement of the practical application 
of what he says elsewhere in his works con- 
cerning human sexual relationships. 


You should return to God through trials, 
for “God loves everyone who undergoes trials 
and who tums toward Him.” So said the Mes- 
senger of God." And God says, “He created 
death and life to test you, which of you is 
best in works” [67:2]. Trial and testing have 
the same meaning, which is none other than 
the examination of human beings in their 
claims. “It is only Thy trial,” that is, Thy ex- 
amination, “whereby Thou misleadest whom 
Thou wilt,” that is, Thou bewilderest him, 
“and Thou guidest whom Thou wilt” [7:155], 
that is, Thou makest clear for him the way of 
deliverance in the midst of the trial. ' 

The greatest of trials are women, possés- 
sions, children, and position—these four. 
God tests His servant with all of them or with 
one of them. If the servant acts correctly 
while the trial is directed toward him, returns 
to God during it, does not stop with it in re- 
spect of its entity, and takes it as a blessing 
through which God has blessed him, then 
God will bless him through it. Thus the serv- 
ant refers the trial back to God and stands in 
the station of truc gratitude, to which God 
commanded His prophet Moses. For God said 
to Moses, “O Moses, thank me with true 
gratitude.” Moses replied, “My Lord, what is 
true gratitude?” God said to him, “Moses, 
when you see that every blessing comes from 
Me, that is true gratitude.”” . . . 

As for being tried by women, the form of 
the return to God in loving them is to see that 
the whole loves its part and longs for it. 
Hence the whole loves only itself. For the 
woman, at root, was created from the man— 
from his short rib. Hence in relation to the 
man’s self, the woman was put in the place of 
the form upon which God created the perfect 
human being, that is, the form of the Real. 
Hence the Real made her a locus of dis- 


closure for the man. When something is the 
locus of disclosure for something else, the 
viewer sees only himself in that form. When 
the man sees his own form in this woman, his 
love for her and inclination toward her inten- 
sifies, since she is his form. At the same 
time, it has become clear to you that his form 
is the form of the Real upon which he was 
brought into existence. Hence he sees only 
the Real, but with an appetite of love and a 
joy in union. Hg becomes annihilated within 
her with a réal annihilation and a true love. 
He coincides with her through likeness. 
Hence he becomes annihilated within her, for 
there is no part of him that is not in her. Love 
may permeate all his parts such that he de- 
votes his whole self to her. That is why he 
becomes annihilated in his like with a com- 
plete annihilation, in contrast to his love for 
something that is not his like. 


In other words, a human being can be- 
come totally absorbed in love for another 
human being (or in love for God), but not in 
love for any other created thing. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi makes this point explicitly in an- 
other context: 


Love cannot absorb the whole of the lover 
unless his beloved is God or one of his own 
kind, a woman or a man. No other love can 
absorb a human being totally. We say this be- 
cause in his essence a human being coincides 
with nothing but the one who is upon his own 
form. When he loves that person, there is 
nothing in himself that does not find its corre- 
sponding part in his beloved.’ There remains 
nothing left over in him that would allow him 
to remain sober. His outward dimension is 
enraptured by his beloved’s outward dimen- 
sion, and his inward dimension by his be- 
loved’s inward dimension. Have you not no- 
ticed that God is named “the Outward and the 
Inward” [57:3]? So the human being’s love 
for God and for his fellow human beings ab- 
sorbs him totally, whereas no love for any- 
thing clse in the cosmos can do that. When a 
person loves one of the forms found in the 
cosmos, he turns to it with the corresponding 
part of himself, while the rest of himself re- 
mains sober in its occupation. 

As for the reason that the human being is 
totally absorbed by his love for God, this is 
because he is made in God’s form. Hence he 
coincides with the Divine Presence with his 
total self, for all the divine names have be- 
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come manifest within him. . . . When God is 
his Beloved, he is annihilated in this love 
much more thoroughly than in his love for his 
fellow human beings, since, in loving a hu- 
man being he loses the outward dimension of 
his beloved when his beloved is not with him; 
but when God is his Beloved, he witnesses 
Him constantly. Witnessing his Beloved is 
like a food for his body through which he 
grows and flourishes. The more he witnesses 
Him, the more he loves. . . . This is what the 
lovers find when they come together with 
their Beloved. They are never sated by wit- 
nessing Him. Their burning desire is never 
taken away from them. As much as they look 
upon Him, they increase in their ecstasy and 
yearning for Him, though they are present 
with Him.” 


To return to the passage already begun, 
we see that Ibn al-“Arabi is telling us that a 
man can overcome the trial of being 
stricken by love for a woman by recogniz- 
ing that his absorption in her is in fact his 
absorption in the divine image, which is, at 
root, nothing but God. Hence by loving her 
he is loving God. He continues, 


He becomes one with his beloved to the 
extent that he says [in the words of al-Hallaj}, 


I am the one I love, 
and the one I love is I. 


In this station, someone else said, “I am 
God.” 

Hence, if you love a person who is like 
you with such a love, your witnessing within 
this person will turn you back to God with 
such a turning. Then you will be one of those 
loved by God. 

Another path in love for women is as fol- 
lows: They are loci of receiving activity and 
engendering in order that every kind may be- 
come manifest. There is no doubt that God 
loves the entities of the cosmos in the state of 
the nonexistence of the cosmos only because 
those entities are loci of receiving activity. 
When He turns toward them in respect of the 
fact that He is Desiring, He says to them 
“Be!” and they come to be. Hence His king- 
dom becomes manifest within existence 
through these entities. These entities give to 
God His right in His Divinity; hence He is a 
god. They worship Him in all His names 
through their states, whether or not they 


know these names. Hence God has no: name 
left over in the form and state of which the 
servant does not stand up, even if he does not 
know the fruit of that name. This is what the 
Messenger of God said in His supplication 
concerning the names of God: “[O God, I ask 
Thee by every name by which Thou hast 
named Thyself] or kept to Thyself in the 
knowledge of Thy Unseen or taught to any 
one of Thy creatures.”“ In other words, he 
prays concerning each of His names that he 
come to know its entity so that he may differ- 
entiate it from other names through knowl- 
edge. For there are many things in a human 
being’s form and state that he does not know, 
while God knows these from him. 

When the person loves a woman because 
of what I mentioned, his love for her takes 
him back to God. She becomes the blessing 
of trial for his sake, and God loves him for 
his returning to Him through loving her. 

As for the fact that in this love the man is 
attached to a specific woman and no other, 
even though the realities that we mentioned 
permeate every woman, this is because of a 
spiritual affinity between these two individ- 
uals at the root of their configuration, natural 
constitution, and the gazing of their spirits. 
Sometimes this affinity goes on until a fixed 
date, and sometimes there is no fixed date, or 
rather, the final date is death, and the devo- 
tion does not disappear. Take, for example, 
the Prophet’s love for “A’isha, for he used to 
love her more than he loved any of his other 
wives. So also was his love for Abt Bakr, 
who was her father. These secondary affini- 
ties determine the individuals. But the first 
cause is what we mentioned. 


The fact of a specific affinity toward cer- 
tain people seems to contradict the idea that 
a person of spiritual attainment should love 
God in all His creatures without any dis- 
crimination. The tradition speaks of the 
“nondelimited” (mutlag) love of the friends 
of God, the fact they they love God in all 
things, hear His speech in all things, and 
see His face in all appearances. Ibn 
al-‘Arabi now explains that there is no con- 
tradiction between loving God in all things 
and loving specific things more than others. 


The nondelimited love, nondelimited hear- 
ing, and nondelimited vision that belong to 
some of the worshipers of God is not singled 
out for one individual rather than another in 
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the cosmos. Everyone present for such a per- 
son is his beloved and keeps him occupied. 
Nevertheless, there has to be a specific incli- 
nation toward certain individuals because of a 
specific affinity, despite this nondelimitation. 
There is no escape from this, since the con- 
figuration of the cosmos yields this in its 
members—there has to be delimitation. The 
perfect human being is the one who brings 
together nondelimitation and delimitation. An 
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example of the nondelimitation is the words 
of the Prophet, “Three things of this world of 
yours were made lovable to me—women.” 
Here he did not single out one woman rather 
than another. An example of delimitation is 
what has been related concerning his loving 
‘A’isha more than his other wives, because of 
a divine, spiritual affinity that delimited him 
toward her rather than toward anyone else, 
even though he loved women.® 
y 
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THE WOMB 


In the Chinese view, everything comes 
under the sway of the Tao. Heaven and 
earth follow the Tao, as do the Ten Thou- 
sand Things. In ancient times, the sage-em- 
perors were in perfect harmony with the 
Tao, and hence their kingdoms dwelt in 
peace and equilibrium. If the world is now 
in turmoil, that is because human beings do 
not follow the Tao as they should. If on the 
one hand the Tao governs all things, on the 
other hand human beings have the peculiar 
ability to upset the balance. 


Universal Worship 


Muslim thinkers would have little trouble 
grasping these basic ideas of the Chinese 
tradition. They can be rewritten in Islamic 
terms as follows: The heavens and the earth 
and everything between the two obey the 
laws of God since they are His creatures. 
Their obedience can be called “submission 
to the Real,” or “Islam.” Nothing refuses to 
obey the Real, since everything is submitted 
to Him by the very fact that He brings all 
things into existence. “To Him is submitted 
(islam) everyone in the heavens and the 
earth” (3:83). Hence everything in the uni- 
verse constantly worships Him—“Every- 
thing in the heavens and the earth glorifies 
God” (57:1, 59:1, 61:1). 

Human beings are no different from 
other creatures. Hence, in one sense of the 
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word islam, they are submitted to God by 
definition. But the term isldm has several 
senses. In another sense, it refers to volun- 
tary submission to God by following one of 
the religions brought by the prophets. In 
this sense, humans can choose not to submit 
themselves. To reject this kind of submis- 
sion is to go against the will of God and to 
corrupt the harmonious interaction of 
heaven and earth. Corruption takes place 
first on the microcosmic scale when spirit 
and soul fail to interact fruitfully. Corrup- 
tion then spreads to the macrocosm, since 
human beings are God’s vicegerents in the 
earth. If they refuse to perform their duties, 
they ruin the earth. 

In still another sense, islam refers to the 
historical religion that goes by the name. 
But even people who are “Muslim” in this 
sense may choose not to submit to God’s 
will. Merely to be a member of the religion 
is no guarantee that one understands its 
teachings or puts them into practice in the 
proper way. One can be a “Muslim” in this 
historical sense without having submitted 
oneself to God. 

In short, the term isldm refers both to the 
way things are and to the way things should 
be, and hence it is a worthy candidate for an 
Arabic word to translate Tao. In the first 
broad sense of the word islam, all things are 
Muslims. In the second sense, few human 
beings are truly Muslim. In the first sense 
the Tao is the principle of heaven and earth 
from which nothing can escape, while in the 
second sense the Tao represents a right way 
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that human beings alone have the power to 
transgress. Other Koranic concepts illustrate 
the same ideas. 

To say that “Everything in the heavens 
and the earth” praises and glorifies God is 
to say that things “worship” or “serve” 
Him, two words that translate the Arabic 
word ‘ibdda. The term “abd (slave or serv- 
ant) comes from the same root. We have 
already met this as one of the highest hu- 
man qualities, without which human vice- 
gerency—the goal of creation—is impossi- 
ble. In the broadest sense, to be an “abd is 
the inescapable ontological condition of all 
creatures. It derives from the fact that “He 
created you and what you do” (37:96). Hu- 
man existence as well as human activity are 
God’s creations, like all other things in the 
universe. Hence the Koran refers to all 
things as servants: “None is there in the 
heavens and the earth that comes not to the 
All-merciful as a servant” (19:93). All crea- 
tures serve God, whether they want to or 
not. But like islam, the term ‘abd is also 
used in a more specific sense. Then it refers 
to the observance of the laws of religion, or 
doing the work of God by voluntarily ior 
lowing His commandments. 

All things worship God in their own 
way, but human beings can also reject wor- 
ship and upset the balance between heaven 
and earth. Hence the Koran sometimes 
qualifies itself in statements concerning uni- 
versal worship and submission: “Have you 
not seen how before God prostrate them- 
selves all who are in the heavens and all 
who are in the earth, the sun and the moon, 
the stars and the mountains, the trees and 
the beasts, and many of mankind?” (22:18). 
The whole Koranic message is, of course, 
directed at those “many” of mankind who 
do not submit. Inasmuch as human beings 
do not submit themselves to God’s will, 
they become the “lowest of the low” (95:5), 
as the Ikhwan al-Safa’ point out: 


Know, my brother, that the human being 
who is heedless of worship and engrossed in 
disobedience is less than an animal, less than 
a plant, and less than the minerals, restored to 
the “lowest of the low.” For mineral sub- 
stances receive form, but he does not receive 
it. The plant prostrates and bows itself to its 


Lord, but he does not prostrate himself. The 
animal obeys man, but he does not obey his 
Lord, nor recognize him, nor find Him.' 


In discussing the worship of all things, 
the Ikhwan usually keep in view the anal- 
ogy between God and the human vice- 
gerent. Hence they see the worship of ani- 
mals as identical with the service they 
render to people. This obscures the central 
Koranic teaching, brought out by many 
Sufis, that all worship is directed toward 
God.? In the following passage, the Ikhwan 
elaborate upon this idea of universal wor- 
ship. What is especially noteworthy is the 
way in which their argument is centered 
upon the idea of worship as a quality that is 
manifest in different modes throughout the 
cosmos. Note that they describe the worship 
in question in terms that recall the complete 
receptivity of the servants to the divine 
command and their submission to it. Wor- 
ship is the yin dimension of the cosmos. 


The movement of the mineral substances 
to worship and admitting the Originator is the 
fact that they receive imprint {naqsh] and 
form. This is their worship, obedience, sub- 
jection, and humbleness. Among them are 
those that enjoy and yeam for obedience. 
Among them are those that are quicker in re- 
ception, more beautiful in form, greater in 
measure, more than this, and less than this. 
Among them are those that are heedless of 
this. They do not receive the form and do not 
melt in fire. They have no radiance or purity, 
and no one profits from them, such as hard 
and solid stones and rocks and salty earth. 

The worship of plants is the movements 
that appear from them and their turning right 
and left with the wind. Thereby they bow and 
prostrate themselves. They glorify and call 
God holy through the rustling of their leaves, 
the movements of their branches, the splen- 
dor and blossoms that appear from them, and 
the submission of their fruits to animals. 
Among them are those that give no profit and 
are fit only for the fire. 

The worship of animals is their service 
[khidma] to mankind, their going with him 
when he goes, their patience in the work they 
do for him. Among them are the disobedient, 
the deniers, the rejecters of obedience to hu- 
man beings, and their enemies, like savage 
beasts and varieties of wild animals. 

The worship of human beings is that 
which God has made incumbent upon them 
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and to which He has guided them. This is the 
greatest of the earthly worships and the most 
tremendous animal science. The human being 
possesses the excellence of rational speech, 
the nobility of power over what stands below 
him, the perfection of creation, and the up- 
rightness of his stature. He brings together 
the two worlds. He is like the boundary that 
lies on the two boundaries and the intermedi- 
ary between the two sides.? 


In short, when human beings worship 
God through total submission, they become 
perfect vicegerents, thereby bringing to- 
gether the two hands of God and manifest- 
ing the full range of divine attributes. No 
other creature can compare to them. 

The Sufis of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school fre- 
quently discuss worship as a quality of all 
things. Their approach is much less anthro- 
pocentric than that of the Ikhwan, since 
they consider this worship to be directed to- 
ward God without intermediary. All things 
manifest the divine names, so all things ren- 
der service to Allah, the name that encom- 
passes all names. “Abd al-Razzaq Kasha- 
ni illustrates the typical approach of this 
school in commenting on Koran 16:48. His 
ta’ wil departs only slightly from the literal 
sense. In fact, his reading is much more 
“literal” than that of those who would see 
the verse as referring simply to everyday re- 
ality and nothing more. The verse says, 
“Have they not seen all things that God has 
created casting their shadows?” It does not 
qualify “all things” by making them those 
corporeal realities that would cast shadows 
by nature. If we say that the Koran means 
only things like mountains, trees, animals, 
and humans that have “shadows” in the 
most literal sense of the term, then we 
would be rejecting the verse’s explicit state- 
ment. Hence Kashani suggests that we need 
to understand both thing and shadow in the 
widest senses of the terms. “Thing” can be 
taken to refer to the entities, whether or not 
they exist. The entities, as we have noted 
before, are also called the essences, the re- 
alities, the quiddities, and the objects of 
God’s knowledge. The “shadows” cast by 
the entities are the creatures that enter into 
the various worlds of existence—spiritual, 
imaginal, and corporeal. They are shadows 
since they dim the infinite light of God by 


making it finite and perceptible. Light is in- 
visible, but a shadow can be seen. The 
Light of God is incomparable, but the lumi- 
nous being of an angel can be perceived in 
appropriate circumstances. A shadow, on 
whatever level it is witnessed, alerts us to 
the infinite light of God. 


Have they not seen all things that God has 
created, that is, every created essence and re- 
ality, whatever it may be among the created 
things, casting their shadows? In other 
words, their frames and forms assume bodily 
form and imaginalized form. For everything 
has a reality, which is the “Dominion” of that 
thing and its root through which it is it, as 
God says, “In His hand is the dominion of 
each thing” [36:83]. And each thing has a 
shadow, which is its attribute and locus of 
manifestation, or its body, through which that 
thing becomes manifest. To the right and to 
the left, that is, in the direction of good and 
evil, prostrating themselves before God, sub- 
mitting themselves to His command and be- 
ing obedient, not refusing what He desires in 
them. In other words, their frames move in 
the directions of good and evil works by His 
command, while they are abased, submis- 
sive, making themselves lowly before His 
command, overpowered. 

To God prostrates or submits itself every- 
thing in the heavens, the world of the spirit. 
This refers to the Inhabitants of the Invin- 
cibility and the Dominion and the disen- 
gaged, holy spirits. And every creature on the 
earth, the world of bodies. This refers to the 
crawling creatures, the human beings, and the 
trees. And the angels, all the souls and the 
earthly and heavenly faculties. They do not 
claim eminence: They do not refuse to submit 
themselves. They fear their Lord: they are 
broken and they receive effects. They are re- 
ceptive toward His activity with the recep- 
tivity of one who fears. Above them, because 
of His overpowering sway, His exercising ef- 
fects, and His elevation beyond them. And 
they do what they are commanded, willingly 
and submissively, such that the activity of no 
one else embraces them.‘ 


Kashani makes similar points in com- 
menting on Koran 13:15: 


To God prostrate themselves all who are 
in the heavens and the earth. These are the 
spiritual realities, such as the entities of the 
substances and the Dominion of the things. 
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As do their shadows. These are their frames 
and bodies, which are the “idols” of those 
spiritual things and their shadows. That is 
why, when the Prophet prostrated himself at 
this verse, he would recite, “Prostrated before 
Thee is my face, my blackness, and my 
imagination.”’’ He meant the reality of his es- 
sence, the blackness of his person, and the 
imagination of his soul; or, his existence, his 
entity, and his person. Willingly or un- 
willingly: whether they want to or refuse to 
do so. The meaning demands that this be 
said, since some of them are willing and 
some of them unwilling. Jn the mornings and 
the evenings: constantly.® 


By serving and worshiping God and 
singing His praise, everything tells us some- 
thing about its specific relationship to His 
Essence. All things are signs of their Lord, 
giving news of how He relates to His crea- 
tures. We saw in chapter | the importance 
of the Koranic term sign (aya), which is 
employed to refer to any phenomenon that 
gives news of God, whether it be a prophet, 
a prophetic message, a prophetic miracle, or 
simply the things of the natural world. In 
the writings of the Sufis, few ideas are as 
basic as that everything in the cosmos fs a 
sign of God because it manifests God’s 
names and attributes. Rumi summarizes this 
idea clearly: 


Consider the creatures as pure and limpid 
water, within which shine the Attributes of 
the Almighty. 

Their knowledge, their justice, their kind- 
ness—all are stars of heaven reflected in 
flowing water.’ 


It is this quality of being a sign that most 
clearly expresses the yin relationship of all 
created things to God. 


The Mercy of Existence 


The signs of God give news of the divine 
reality. The names of God provide in sum- 
mary form the knowledge given by the 
signs. On the basis of a well-known saying 
of the Prophet, Muslim thinkers generally 


speak of the divine names as numbering 
ninety-nine, though many more are found in 
the sources. The name Allah is the supreme 
and all-comprehensive name, since all other 
names refer back to it. It is Allah who is 
Knowing, Powerful, Desiring, and so on. 
But the Koran says, “Call upon Allah, or 
call upon the All-merciful—whichever you 
call upon, to Him belong the names most 
beautiful” (17:140). While alluding to the 
all-comprehensiveness of the name Allah, 
the verse also suggests that the name All- 
merciful (al-rahmdn) somehow shares in 
this quality. 

The All-merciful is God inasmuch as He 
shows mercy to everything. God says in the 
Koran, “My mercy embraces all things” 
(7:156). Following various allusions in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s works, Qinawi identifies mercy 
(rahma) with wujiid, which in this sense of 
the term denotes both Being, or the absolute 
Reality of God, and existence, or that Real- 
ity inasmuch as it is reflected in the uni- 
verse and therefore brings it to be. Of all 
conceivable divine attributes, only wujid 
and knowledge “embrace all things.” But 
the creatures do not profit simply by the fact 
that they are the objects of God’s knowl- 
edge. As long as they are objects of knowl- 
edge and nothing else, they have no exist- 
ence of their own. They reap benefit only 
when God shows mercy to them by bringing 
them to be. Hence wujiid is the root of ev- 
ery blessing. In this sense God’s bestowal 
of wujud on the things is identical with His 
mercy toward them. This is the “mercy of 
the All-merciful” that we have already met. 
Qitnawi writes, 


God is called “All-merciful” inasmuch as 
He spreads His nondelimited wujad over the 
things that become manifest through His 
manifestation.’ For mercy is wujad itself, and 
the “All-merciful” is the Real inasmuch as He 
is a wujiid spread over everything that be- 
comes manifest through Him and inasmuch as 
He possesses through His wujiid the perfec- 
tion of receptivity toward every property in 
every time and in accordance with every 
level—properties that rule over every state.’ 


Note that the All-merciful—wujad or 
Being—is receptive to all properties: It is 
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yin. This is the point that Ibn al-‘Arabi al- 
luded to through his assertion that the 
cosmos derives from the feminine. We will 
return to this point shortly. 

If in one respect the names Allah and 
All-merciful seem to be identical, since 
both are to be “called upon” (as we saw in 
the above Koranic verse) and both “embrace 
all things,” in another respect the name Al- 
lah is more inclusive, since it embraces 
nonexistence as well as existence. If “mer- 
cy” is existence (wujud), and existence is an 
attribute that applies to that which is 
“found” (mawjud), then mercy has been be- 
stowed upon all those things that may be 
found in the cosmos, that is, everything 
other than God. Hence mercy is the attrib- 
ute of God inasmuch as He turns His atten- 
tion toward bringing the cosmos into exist- 
ence, or inasmuch as He is Manifest 
through His own Being. But God is also 
Nonmanifest, refusing to show Himself to 
any “others.” According to Qinawi, the 
name All-merciful does not refer to God 
from this point of view: 


The All-merciful is a name of the pure and 
eternal Essence in respect of the fact that the 
lights of existence shine out from the pres- 
ence of His majesty upon the [nonexistent] 
entities of the possible things [thus bringing 
them into existence]. This name has no rela- 
tionship with the Unseen He-ness in respect 
of the fact that It is the Unseen He-ness. 
Rather, this name pertains exclusively to the 
presence of the manifest. In contrast, the 
name Allah embraces both the unseen and the 
visible, the manifest and the nonmanifest.'° 


The name All-merciful never becomes 
exhausted by bestowing existence upon the 
entities and bringing them out from the 
level of nonmanifestation to manifestation. 
The Prophet said, “On the day God created 
mercy, He created it as one hundred mer- 
cies and kept ninety-nine mercies with Him- 
self. To all His creatures He sent out but a 
single mercy.”"' The Prophet also said, 


God created a hundred mercies on the day 
He created the heavens and the earth, each 
mercy of which would fill what is between 


the heaven and the earth. Of these He placed 
one mercy in the earth. Through it the mother 
inclines toward her child, and the birds and 
animals incline toward each other. When the 
Day of Resurrection comes, He will complete 
those mercies with this mercy." 


Ibn al-‘Arabi expanded on the Koranic 
and prophetic references to God’s mercy 
and its relationship with creation by devel- 
oping the image of the “Breath of the All- 
merciful,” a term which is found in the 
hadith literature and which we have already 
discussed. He explains the qualities implied 
by the term “Breath of the All-merciful” 
something like this: 

Before the creatures enter into existence, 
God embraces them within His own Reality 
as so many latent possibilities of manifesta- 
tion. It is as if God, prior to creating the 
universe, has drawn a deep breath. He then 
feels distressed by holding all the creatures 
in a nonmanifest state, just as a person 
holding his breath feels constricted. So God 
exhales, thereby showing mercy to all 
things, giving birth to the cosmos, and re- 
lieving His own constriction. And this ex- 
halation takes the form of articulated 
speech, since God is the Speaker—He 
never remains silent. This mythic descrip- 
tion of God’s “distress” (kurb) pertains to 
the same level of reality as the love for cre- 
ation expressed in the hadith of the Hidden 
Treasure: “I loved to be known.” This love 
or distress is also described as the demand 
of the divine names to experience the mani- 
festation of their own properties. 

For Ibn al-“Arabi and his followers, the 
Breath of the All-merciful is the substance 
of creation, pure mercy or pure existence. 
The individual things or creatures are so 
many articulated words within the Breath, 
or specific shapes and forms assumed by 
existence. As Qinawi explains in the pas- 
sage quoted above, the All-merciful is God 
inasmuch as “He possesses through His Be- 
ing the perfection of receptivity toward ev- 
ery property in every time and in accord- 
ance with every level.” In other words, the 
All-merciful is God considered as a yin re- 
ality, inasmuch as She is the matrix within 
which the things take shape. In the same 
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way, the term “Breath of the All-merciful” 
makes explicit the implications of the name 
All-merciful by providing an analogy to ex- 
plain how God shows mercy to all things. 
His Breath, which is not other than Himself 
from the point of view of similarity, re- 
ceives the articulations known as “words” 
or “creatures.” If there were no words in the 
Breath, God would be silent. But the All- 
merciful speaks. Thereby we perceive God 
in the mode of similarity. When we hear 
His words by perceiving His creation, we 
are alerted to the fact that these are certain 
words and not others. And we know that an 
infinite Breath can say anything and talk 
forever. The Breath can be articulated by 
any word. Just as God is considered yang 
when He is looked upon as the distant Cre- 
ator, so also God is considered yin when 
She is looked upon as the receptive sub- 
stance underlying all things and giving 
shape to all things. 

Inasmuch as each creature articulates the 
All-merciful Breath through its own reality, 
it possesses a yang nature in respect to God 
as yin. In one respect the Breath precedes 
the word in existence and reality, so ,the 
Breath is yang and the word yin. But the 
word acts upon the Breath by defining it 
and differentiating it from pure Breath and 
from other words, so the word is yang and 
the Breath yin. Moreover, Breath without 
word is inconceivable—since this is the 
Breath of the All-merciful, whose goodness 
does not allow Him to remain silent. In the 
same way, it is impossible to conceive of 
God without a divine thrall, Lord without a 
vassal, Creator without a creature. This is a 
constantly recurring theme in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
writings: that the realities of the things 
make God receptive. For example, he 
writes, 


Though God in His Essence is Independ- 
ent of the worlds, it is known that He is de- 
scribed by generosity, munificence, and 
mercy. Hence there must be objects of mercy 
and objects of generosity. That is why God 
says, “When My servants question thee about 
Me—surely I am near. I respond to the call 
of the caller when he calls to Me” [2:186]. 
God answers the caller through munificence 
and generosity." 


In other words, the gentle and beautiful 
qualities connected to God’s similarity and 
nearness make God receptive toward the 
creatures. Moreover, this receptivity and re- 
sponse on God’s part is the root of every 
receptivity and response in the cosmos. No 
Muslim thinker can doubt that God is active 
in relation to the cosmos. Hence all activity 
reflects His activity. But to speak of God’s 
receptivity is further from the mind. The 
“patriarchal” view of God is normal for the 
Sharia that pertains to all Muslims, but the 
“matriarchal” view pertains to the spiritual 
path, the Tariqa, so not everyone can appre- 
ciate it. Ibn al-‘Arabi alludes to this point in 
the midst of a discussion of the characteris- 
tics of water. He points out that water has 
effects upon the other elements, for exam- 
ple, by purifying the air. But it also can be 
affected by the other elements. Then he 
generalizes the discussion to include all the 
elements: 


God has made each of the four pillars both 
producer of effects and receptive toward ef- 
fects. The root of this in the divine knowl- 
edge is His words, “When My servants ques- 
tion thee about Me—surely I am near, I 
respond to the call of the caller when he calls 
to Me.” When anything in the cosmos is re- 
ceptive toward effects, this derives from the 
divine response. As for the divine root of the 
active, that is obvious to everyone. We call 
attention to something only when most people 
may remain heedless of it." . 


And most people are heedless of the fact 
that receptivity or yin is as much a divine 
attribute as activity or yang. 

One way of explaining God’s receptivity 
is, of course, to speak of God’s two hands, 
the giving hand and the receiving hand. In 
other terms, the divine reality brings to- 
gether all qualities, both the qualities of the 
Real and those of the creatures. The crea- 
turely qualities, after all, stem from His 
qualities. Hence, on every level, the Real 
and the creature are intertwined: On the di- 
vine level, God has such “creaturely” quali- 
ties as receptivity and response. On the 
creaturely level, the things have such “di- 
vine” qualities as activity and control. All 
of this is rooted in the “marriage that per- 
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meates every atom,” thereby displaying yin 
and yang in all things. Ibn al-“Arabi makes 
some of these points while discussing the 
properties of the divine name the Strong (al- 
qawi). 


The reason for all this is the interpenetra- 
tion of creation and the Real and of the Real 
and creation through the self-disclosure in the 
divine and engendered names. The actual sit- 
uation manifests the Real in one respect and 
creation in another respect in each and every 
engendered thing. The Divine Presence Itself 
brings together the property of the Real in 
creation and creation in the Real. Were this 
not the case, God could not be described in 
such terms as the following: The servant 
makes Him wrathful and angry, so the Real 
becomes wrathful and angry. The servant 
makes Him pleased, so He becomes pleased. 
As for the fact that the Real makes the serv- 
ant angry, wrathful, and pleased, everyone 
knows about that. This all belongs to the sci- 
ence of entering into one another [tawdluj] 
and interpenetration [tadakhul]. 

Were it not for the existence of the prop- 
erty of strength, none of this would take 
place. For weakness is a strong hindrance. 
Look at the property of strength and see how 
it permeates weakness! Thus, you say con- 
cerning a weak person: The weakness has be- 
come so strong that he is unable to move. 
Hence you ascribe strength to weakness. You 
describe it by its opposite. From here you 
will understand the words of Abia Sa‘id 
al-Kharraz [d. 286/899]. He was asked, 
“Through what do you know God?” He rep- 
lied, “Through the fact that He brings oppo- 
sites together.” . . . 

Through strength, weakness becomes 
strong. And through the stronger, strength be- 
comes weak. This is the difference between 
the stronger and the strong, like the nearer 
and the near. Everything nearer is near, but 
everything near is not nearer. Everything 
stronger is strong, but everything strong is 
not stronger. '® 


In short, qualities interpenetrate on every 
level. Yin and yang are both present in all 
things. What is yin may become yang sim- 
ply by a change in the point of view. All 
this goes back to the Real, which is both yin 
and yang. At the same time, there is a yin/ 
yang relationship between the Real and each 


thing. From the perspective of the specific 
qualities of the things, including existence, 
each quality is received from the Real, so 
the thing is yin. But from a slightly differ- 
ent perspective, the Breath of the All-merci- 
ful receives the qualities of the things, just 
as our breath is delineated and articulated 
by our words. Hence the Real is yin and the 
creature yang. 


Nature as Wife and Mother 


The intellectual tradition, and more par- 
ticularly the philosophers and Sufi sages, 
employed a great array of rational demon- 
strations and analogies to develop the idea 
that the cosmos manifests the signs of God. 
For example, they adopted the idea of “na- 
ture” (tabi‘a or tab‘) from the Greek philos- 
ophers and, especially among the Sufis, ex- 
plained it in ways harmonious with the 
Koranic teachings on signs. The basic 
meaning of the Arabic root f.b.*. is to seal, 
stamp, or impress with a signet or stamp. 
Nature is that which receives impressions or 
imprints from a higher level of existence. It 
is the cosmos viewed as the place wherein 
the signs of God are made manifest. 

In the view of the Ikhw4n al-Safa’, Na- 
ture is the “faculty” or “power” or 
“strength” (quwwa) of the Universal Soul, 
which is the “spirit of the cosmos.” Nature 
is the activity (fi'J) performed by this spirit, 
while the four elements are the matter 
within which Nature displays its activity. 
Nature permeates the elements and the three 
children, governing them and giving them 
motion and rest. It completes each of them, 
taking each to its ultimate goal.” Though 
Nature is the “activity” of the Universal 
Soul, it is clearly subordinate and governed 
by the Soul and receives effusion by means 
of the celestial bodies, which are the instru- 
ments (adawat) of the Soul. Hence, say the 
Ikhwan, 


The engendered things below the sphere 
of the moon begin from the least complete 
and lowest states, advancing to the most com- 
plete and most excellent. This takes place 
during the passage of time and hours, since 
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Nature does not receive the effusion of the 
celestial bodies all at once. Rather it receives 
it gradually, little by little, just as a bright 
student receives from a skilled teacher." 


The dual aspect of Nature, as both recep- 
tive and active, is also discussed in the teach- 
ings of Ibn al-‘Arabi, though he develops Na- 
ture’s feminine symbolism in some detail. 
According to his view, Nature in the widest 
sense refers to the Breath of the All-merciful, 
within which are imprinted the words or crea- 
tures, whether these be spiritual or corporeal. 
We saw in the previous chapter that in the 
Fuss he identifies the qualities of Nature 
with those of women. Then he says, “In real- 
ity, Nature is nothing other than the Breath of 
the All-merciful.”” 

But Ibn al-‘Arabi employs the word Na- 
ture in two basic meanings. If in one sense 
it is the divine receptivity or the All-merci- 
ful Breath, in a narrower sense it refers to 
the corporeal world inasmuch as it is gov- 
erned by the spiritual world, receiving its 
imprint. In this second case also Nature is 
clearly yin. It is described as “wife” or 
“woman” (mar’a) in relation to the spirit, 
which is “husband” or “man” (rajul). ‘Na- 
ture is the mother (umm) who gives birth to 
the creatures, the children (awlad, mawélid). 

Nature is the domain wherein appear the 
“four natures”—heat, cold, wetness, and 
dryness. These four manifest the qualities of 
the spiritual world and ultimately go back to 
certain fundamental names of God. For ex- 
ample, Ibn al-‘Arabi refers to the analogical 
connections between the four natures, var- 
ious cosmological realities, and the Four 
Pillars of Divinity—the divine attributes 
life, knowledge, desire, and power. Each of 
these divine attributes has an “imprint” 
(tab‘), that is, a “nature” within the corpo- 
real things. 


The cosmos demands four relationships 
from the divine realities: life, knowledge, de- 
sire, and power. . . . Life and knowledge are 
the two roots in these relationships, while de- 
sire and power stand below them. The root is 
life, since it is a precondition for the exist- 
ence of knowledge. Then knowledge is con- 
nected to all things, since it is connected to 
the Necessary Being, the possible thing, and 
the impossible thing. 


Desire stands below knowledge, since it 
becomes connected only to the possible thing. 
This happens when God gives preponderance 
to one of the possible thing’s two sides: exist- 
ence and nonexistence. It is as if life seeks 
desire, since desire, as it were, receives its 
activity, for desire is more inclusive in con- 
nection than power. Power is the most limited 
in connection, since it becomes connected to 
bringing the possible thing into existence, but 
not to making St nonexistent. Hence it is as if 
power receives the activity of knowledge. For 
power in relation to desire is like knowledge 
in relation to life. 

Once the levels of these divine relation- 
ships have been distinguished, the active is 
distinguished from that which receives activ- 
ity. Then the cosmos emerges in this form: 
active and receptive to activity. 

In relation to God, the whole cosmos is 
receptive and originated. But in respect to it- 
self, some of it is active and some receptive. 


This, in a nutshell, is a conclusion that 
was reached in chapter 2: The cosmos is yin 
in relation to God as yang. Then within the 
cosmos itself, some parts are yang and 
some yin, depending on the relationships 
envisaged. Ibn al-‘Arabi continues by illus- 
trating how the divine names that reflect 
yang and yin are the roots of various cos- 
mological realities. Note that the issue is 
always qualitative correspondence, and this 
is established at least partly by the reports 
that come through revelation. “Natural” 
phenomena—for example, cold—can never 
be separated from human phenomena—for 
example, knowledge and certainty—since 
the qualities that the natural and human 
worlds manifest derive from the same roots. 


God brought the First Intellect into exist- 
ence from the relationship life. He brought 
the Soul into existence from the relationship 
knowledge. The Intellect was the precondi- 
tion for the existence of the Soul, just as life 
was the precondition for the existence of 
knowledge. The two things that receive the 
activity of the Intellect and the Soul are the 
Dust and the Universal Body. These four are 
the root of the manifestation of the forms in 
the cosmos. 

However, between the Soul and the Dust 
stands the level of Nature. It has four real- 
ities. Two of them are active, and two are 
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loci that receive activity. But all of them 
stand at the level of receiving activity in rela- 
tion to that from which they have come forth. 

These four realities are heat, cold, wet- 
ness, and dryness. Dryness receives activity 
from heat, and wetness receives activity from 
cold. 

Heat derives from the Intellect, and the In- 
tellect derives from life. That is why the ‘“‘na- 
ture” [tab (literally, imprint)] of life within 
the elemental bodies is heat. 

Cold derives from the Soul, and the Soul 
derives from knowledge. That is why, when 
knowledge becomes established it is de- 
scribed as the “coldness of certainty” or 
“snow.” For example, the Prophet said that 
when he felt the coolness of God’s fingers 
between his breasts, he came to know the 
knowledge of the ancients and the later folk.” 

Since dryness and wetness receive activity 
from heat and coldness, desire seeks dryness, 
which is on its level, and power seeks wet- 
ness, which is on its level. 

Since power is connected only to bringing 
into existence, it is more worthy of having 
life as. its nature. For “life,” in corporeal 
bodies, is heat and wetness.?! 


Ibn al-‘Arabi frequently discusses Nature 
itself as a receptive reality. He often juxta- 
poses it with spirit, which is active. He does 
this in the following passage while remind- 
ing us that yin and yang are inseparable. 
Just as creation has an effect upon the Cre- 
ator by making it a Creator, so also Nature 
has an effect upon the World of the Com- 
mand, which is the world of activity proper 
to spiritual beings. 


A woman in relation to a man is like Na- 
ture in relation to the Divine Command, since 
the woman is the locus for the existence of 
the entities of the children, just as Nature in 
relation to the Divine Command is the locus 
of manifestation for the entities of the corpo- 
real bodies. Through Nature they are engen- 
dered and from it they become manifest. 
There can be no Command without Nature 
and no Nature without Command.” 


The World of the Command, as we saw 
in chapter 4, is invariably contrasted with 
the World of Creation. So also the natural 
level is usually contrasted with the spiritual 
level, since Nature receives the spirits’ im- 


prints and reflects their light. The spirit 
governs while Nature is governed, the spirit 
is the husband, Nature the wife. In the fol- 
lowing, Ibn al-‘Arabi employs the terms 
soul and spirit synonymously. 


When a natural form that has the recep- 
tivity to be governed becomes manifest and 
when a particular soul becomes manifest gov- 
erning it, the form is like the female, while 
the governing spirit is like the male. Hence 
the form is the wife, while the spirit is the 
husband.* 


Nature’s outstanding characteristic is the 
ability to receive and manifest the activity 
of the spiritual realities that dwell above and 
beyond it. Ibn al-"Arabi insists on Nature’s 
receptivity in a curious anecdote about one 
of the spirits, who wanted to give the prop- 
erty of activity, which belongs to spiritual 
beings—or, as Ibn al-“Arabi says here, to 
the forms that place their stamp upon Na- 
ture—to Nature itself. 


One of the spirits desired to make the 
property of the form that it governed join 
with the property of Nature, within which 
that form had come into existence. It wanted 
to make the form descend so that its proper- 
ties would be those of the level of Nature. 
But the form can never descend to Nature’s 
level. The Teacher [the First Intellect?] said 
to it, “What you desire is impossible, The 
form cannot perform the activity of Nature, 
since Nature is receptive toward the form. 
What does the level of that which is active 
have in common with the level of that which 
receives activity?” ... 

When this ignorant spirit was unable to 
join the form to Nature, its own mother, it 
said, “Perhaps that is because of my inability 
and incapacity to perceive knowledge in 
this.” . . . So it asked from God that the form 
have the same reception toward activity as 
Nature. But it found that the receptacles 
within which form exercises effects could not 
receive what was received by those forms that 
had the receptivity for the effect of Nature. 
The Real gives to things, as mentioned, only 
in accordance with the preparedness of the re- 
cipient of the gift. The recipient cannot re- 
ceive that which is not allowed by its pre- 
paredness.” 
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Love for Parents 


Human beings are the children of Na- 
ture, and hence her qualities permeate them. 
But they also take after their father, the 
Spirit. This Spirit is the “Attributed Spirit” 
(al-rith al-idafi) mentioned in the Koranic 
verses that attribute it to God, such as “I 
blew into him of My spirit” (15:29). In Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s view, the rational soul—also 
called the human spirit—is born from the 
Attributed Spirit and Nature. Nature is the 
mother of spiritual as well as corporeal pos- 
sibilities. Body and soul are two faces of 
the same human reality. 


The human being is the son of his mother 
in reality, without doubt. Hence the spirit 
[i.e., the rational soul] is the son of the nature 
that is the human being’s body. Nature is the 
mother who nurses it. It is configured in her 
belly and nourished by her blood. It must 
have food for its frame to subsist.” 


But Nature is passive and weak com- 
pared to the Spirit. As long as human be- 
ings are dominated by the natural \and 
bodily side of their realities, they will have 
no resistance toward things that draw them 
away from the Divine Light. When their 
mother pulls them away from their father, 
they will not be able to stand up to her un- 
less they are confirmed by God Himself. 


In this human configuration, Nature’s 
property demands a great lassitude, since 
there is no intermediary or veil between her 
and the spirits, which possess strength and 
authority over her. Hence fear clings to her as 
a shadow clings to the person that throws it. 
Those who are companions of Nature cannot 
be strong unless they are confirmed by the 
Spirit. Then the lassitude of Nature will not 
exercise its effects over them. Otherwise, 
what is greatest in them is the flow of Nature. 

However, the spiritual reality of such a 
person, which is the governing soul, also 
comes to exist from Nature, since she is its 
mother. Even if the soul’s father is a spirit, 
the mother has an effect upon the son, since 
he was engendered in her womb and 
nourished by what was with her. Hence the 
soul does not gain strength through its father 


unless God confirms it with a holy spirit that 
gazes upon it. Then it will gain strength over 
the property of Nature and she will no longer 
exercise total effectivity upon it, even though 
her effect will remain, since it cannot disap- 
pear completely.” 


Maybudi makes a similar point while 
discussing the importance of intelligence or 
intellect (‘aql) ,in the human being. He is 
commenting on a Koranic verse that speaks 
of “signs for those who have intellect” 
(2:164). He explains what this intellect is, 
and he traces it back to its cosmological 
source in the First Intellect. Then he pro- 
vides us with a Persian translation of the fa- 
mous hadith of the Intellect, adding at the 
end a section J have not seen in the Arabic 
versions. Clearly he wants to remind us that 
however exalted Intellect may be, it depends 
utterly upon God. All of its power and au- 
thority is derivative and depends upon His 
aid. The spirit within us needs the divine con- 
firmation to overcome the hold of Nature. 


Intellect (‘agl] is the fetter [‘igdl] of the 
heart. In other words, it holds the heart back 
from everything except the Beloved and pre- 
vents it from unworthy desires. In the view of 
the Sunnis, intellect is light and its place is 
the heart, not the brain. It is the precondition 
for being addressed by God, but its existence 
does not mean that God will necessarily ad- 
dress a person. Intellect is identical with the 
instrument of knowledge, not with the root of 
knowledge. Intellect gives benefit and profit 
because the heart can come to life through it. 
The Koran says, “[It is only a Remembrance 
and a Clear Koran], that he may warn whoso- 
ever is alive” [36:69-70], that is, whosoever 
has intellect. Hence, those who have no intel- 
lect are not considered to be alive. Do you 
not see that God does not address the mad 
man? Nor does He address a corpse. The rea- 
son is that they have no intellect... . 

The intellect of the servant is a divine gift 
and a lordly bestowal. The servant’s obe- 
dience is earned, but obedience cannot be put 
in order without that gift, and that gift cannot 
function without God’s bestowal of success 
[tawftq]. Thus it has been reported that the 
Inaccessible Lord created the Intellect. He 
said to it, “Stand up.” It stood up. He said, 
“Sit.” It sat. He said, “Come.” It came. He 
said, “Go.” It went. He said, “See.” It saw. 
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Then He said, “By My inaccessibility and 
majesty, I have created nothing more noble 
and honored than you. Through you I shall be 
worshiped and through you I shall be obeyed.” 

Because of these caresses, the Intellect felt 
pleased with itself. The Lord of the worids 
did not let that pass. He said, “O Intellect, 
look behind yourself. What do you see?” The 
Intellect looked behind itself and saw a form 
lovelier and more beautiful than itself. It said, 
“Who are you?” The form said, “I am that 
without which you are useless. I am the suc- 
cess that God gives.” 


Intellect, though you be noble, become low! 
Heart, be no longer heart, but blood, 
blood! 
Come under the veil of that waxing Beauty! 
Come without eyes, go without tongue!” 


In certain respects, the spirit, who is the 
father of the soul, has a greater claim upon 
it than Nature, the mother. But in another 
respect, the good behavior and loving kind- 
ness that are due toward parents demands 
that human beings turn more attention to 
their mother. This is a point of fundamental 
‘importance in the Islamic perspective and 
helps explain where it parts company with 
much of Christianity. This world is good 
and full of God’s bounty. The body is good. 
It is a divine gift, to be cherished as such. 
Marriage is good, not only for the sake of 
procreation but also in itself inasmuch as it 
is a mode of enjoying the divine bliss that 
creates us. The mother, who is Nature, de- 
serves as much love and respect as the fa- 
ther, the spirit. 

The Prophet was asked, “Among people, 
who is most deserving of loving kindness 
[birr]?” He answered, “Your mother.” The 
questioner asked, “After her, who?” He re- 
plied, “Your mother.” He asked, “After 
her, who?” He said, “Your mother. Then 
your father.” 

The word birr is itself significant. In his 
Lexicon Lane defines it as benevolent and 
solicitous regard or treatment or conduct to 
parents and others; piety towards parents 
and towards God; and goodness or benefi- 
cence; kindness, good and affectionate and 
gentle behavior, and regard for the circum- 
stances of another. -The adjectival form is 
barr, and this is also a name of God 


(52:28): Al-Barr is the Lovingly Kind, the 
Beneficent, the Benevolent. One says in Ar- 
abic, al-umm barra bi waladihad, “The 
mother is lovingly kind toward her child,” 
or, aS Lane renders it, ““The mother is ma- 
ternally affectionate toward her child.” 
Moreover, the same word barr means the 
land as opposed to the sea (bahr) and is so 
employed in several Koranic verses. A pro- 
phetic saying concerning tayammum, or rit- 
ual purification with earth when water is not 
present, says, “Wipe yourselves with the 
earth, for it is lovingly kind to you.”” So 
birr or “loving kindness” is a divine attri- 
bute that permeates existence and is mani- 
fest especially in mothers and in the earth. 
And just as the earth is loving and kind to 
us, we must be loving and kind to it. More- 
over, all the good qualities of the earth are 
epitomized in one’s mother. She deserves 
the highest love, kindness, and goodness in 
return. The Prophet’s’ great-grandson, “Ali 
ibn al-Husayn, reflects the Muslim attitude 
toward mothers in his “Treatise on Rights”: 


The right of your mother is that you know 
that she carried you where no one carries any- 
one, she gave to you of the fruit of her heart 
that which no one gives to anyone, and she 
protected you with all her organs. She did not 
care if she went hungry as long as you ate, if 
she was thirsty as long as you drank, if she 
was naked as long as you were clothed, if she 
was in the sun as long as you were in the 
shade. She gave up sleep for your sake, she 
protected you from heat and cold, in order 
that you might belong to her. You will not be 
able to show her gratitude, unless through 
God’s help and giving success.” 


Such hadiths and sayings have many so- 
cial repercussions, but clearly the “mother” 
in question has more meanings than one. 
Ibn al-“Arabi writes, 


The human being brings together Nature 
and Light. Nature makes demands upon him 
and Light makes demands upon him. Light is 
charged to stay hidden and to refrain from 
much of what it merits and what its own real- 
ity demands because of Nature’s best inter- 
ests. Light is commanded to fulfill the right 
of Nature. This is illustrated by the Prophet’s 
words when he was asked to whom loving 
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kindness should be shown. He replied “Your 
mother” three times. Then the fourth time he 
said, “Your father.” So he preferred loving 
kindness toward the mothcr over that toward 
the father, and Nature is the mother. This 
point was also made in the Prophet’s words, 
“Surely your soul,” that is, your animal soul, 
“has a right upon you, and your eye has a 
right upon you.” These are all the rights of 
the mother, who is the human being’s nature. 
The father is the Divine Spirit, that is, Light.” 


In the last analysis, the rights of the 
spirit outweigh those of Nature, since the 
receptivity inherited from Nature needs to 
be turned in the right direction. Nature is 
receptive to all things, darkness as well as 
light, ignorance as well as knowledge, evil 
as well as good. Hence the spirit, which is 
identical with light, knowledge, and good, 
makes demands upon her. The human be- 
ing, caught between father and mother— 
spirit and Nature—must choose the father if 
the two pull in different directions. 


Nature . . . courts her spouse, seeking 
childbirth, for she loves sons. She has a tre- 
mendous affection for her children. Becquse 
of this affection, she seeks to attract themi to 
herself. If she trains them, they will recog- 
nize no other. That is why you will see that 
most sons are servants only of the natural 
level. They do not leave aside sensory things 
and natural objects of pleasure. Only a few 
do that—the ones who gaze upon their father. 
They are those who have become spirit- 
ualized [al-mutarawhinun]. Their mark is not 
that they cease to undergo variation in forms, 
since undergoing variation in forms belongs 
to them just as it belongs to the people of 
Nature. What marks the spiritualized ones as 
sons of their father is that they rid themselves 
of natural appetites, taking only what allows 
their configuration to subsist. Thus the 
Prophet said, “A few mouthfuls to firm up his 
backbone are enough for the son of Adam.” 
Their aspiration should lie in joining with 
their father, who is the Divine Spirit, . . . the 
word of God blown into Nature.* 


Qunawi makes a similar point while ex- 
plaining the meaning of a well-known had- 
ith that sets up a series of images, each of 
which is yang in one respect and yin in an- 
other. In the process, he suggests another 


significance for the “two hands of God” that 
created the human being. 


When God created the earth, she began to 
sway. So He created the mountains and said 
to them, “Overwhelm her!” Then she became 
steady. 

The angels wondered at the strength of the 
mountains. They said, “O Lord, is there any 
of Thy creatuges stronger than the moun- 
tains?” 

He said, “Yes, iron.” 

They said, “O Lord, is there any of Thy 
creatures stronger than iron?” 

He said, “Yes, fire.” 

They said, “O Lord, is there any of Thy 
creatures stronger than fire?” 

He said, “Yes, water.” 

They said, “O Lord, is there any of Thy 
creatures stronger than water?” 

He said, “Yes, wind.” 

They said, “O Lord, is there any of Thy 
creatures stronger than wind?” 

He said, “Yes, the son of Adam. He gives 
charity with his right hand and conceals it 
from his left.” 


In discussing this hadith, Qunawi sug- 
gests that the meaning is plain down to 
wind, but few people are aware of why the 
human being should be superior to wind or 
why God should have inspired the angels 
with this knowledge. 


The human being has a right hand and a 
left hand that are manifest. These are the two 
hands of his form. He also has a right and a 
left hand that are nonmanifest: his spirituality 
and his nature. The religion has taken this 
into account. It alludes to it in God’s words, 
“The earth altogether shall be His handful on 
the Day of Resurrection, and the heavens 
shall be rolled up in His right hand” [39:67]. 
Since the heavens are the place of the spirits 
and have become manifest from the Real by 
means of them, they are more strongly related 
to the World of Spirits [than the earth]. 
Hence God attributed them to His right hand, 
while He attributed the earth and the natural 
forms within it to the other hand, to which He 
alluded with the term handful. . . . 

You should know that the mystery of the 
words that the Prophet relates from his Lord, 
“He gives charity with his right hand, con- 
cealing it from his left,” is as follows: What 
incites the human being to charity is a spirit- 
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ual, lordly inciter, completely empty of the 
properties of Nature. But this is exceedingly 
difficult. What makes it so difficult is that the 
human being is a combination of spiritual and 
natural attributes, and they are thoroughly 
mixed together. A person’s spirituality may 
be strengthened to the extent that his natural 
faculties and attributes are absorbed into his 
spirituality and he is able to exercise free dis- 
posal with his spirit without any influence 
from his nature. Then he will possess the ulti- 
mate limit of power and strength. What is 
more, through that he will be superior to 
many of the angels, since the angel’s innate 
disposition is that its acts are empty of natural 
attributes. In the angel this is not considered 
surprising, nor is it counted as something 
great, since nothing contends against it. 

But in this world, natural faculties and at- 
tributes contend with the spiritual, and the 
ruling power of Nature is exceedingly strong. 
How should it not be? For the spirit of the 
human being becomes entified only after and 
in accordance with the natural constitution. 
Hence the ruling power of the spirit and its 
attributes, which are attributed to the supra- 
sensory right hand of the human being, do 
not overcome the ruling authority of his natu- 
ral constitution, which possesses the left hand 
direction. If they did, all his spiritual acts 
would be delivered from the stain and proper- 
ties of his nature. This does not occur as long 
as the interrelationship and mixture between 
the spiritual and natural attributes remain, un- 
less there should be a lordly confirmation and 
a tremendous strength and power, as we indi- 
cated.* 


The Womb as Microcosm 


The elevated station of the mother in the 
Islamic tradition is reflected in the stress 
that is placed on observing the rights of 
“womb relatives.” As noted in the previous 
chapter, the Arabic word womb (rahim) is 
derived from the same root as the word 
mercy (rahma). The dictionaries define the 
womb as the receptacle for the young in the 
belly or the place where the young origi- 
nate. The word also signifies a blood tie, 
kinship, or a close family relationship. 
Rahma is defined as mercy, pity, compas- 
sion, tenderness; the inclination to favor 


someone. It is the natural attribute of a 
mother toward the fruit of her womb. Var- 
ious hadiths make this point. For example, 


We were with the Messenger of God in 
one of his battles. He passed a tribe and 
asked, “Who is this tribe?” They replied, 
“We are Muslims.” 

A woman was tending her oven. She had 
her son with her. When the flames of the 
oven shot up, she pulled back her son. Then 
she came to the Prophet. She said, “Are you 
the Messenger of God?” He said, “Yes.” She 
said, “I ask you by my father and my mother: 
Is God not the Most merciful of the merci- 
ful?” He replied, “Indeed He is.” She said, 
“Is God not more merciful to His servants 
than the mother to her child?” He replied, 
“Indeed He is.” She said, “A mother would 
not throw her child into the fire.” 

The Messenger of God looked down and 
began weeping. Then he raised his head to 
her and said, ‘““Among His servants, God will 
only chastise the one who is defiant and re- 
bellious, the one who rebels against God and 
refuses to say, ‘There is no god but God.’’””” 


The connection between mercy and 
womb is clear in both the form and meaning 
of the words. In addition four different say- 
ings of the Prophet connect the womb to the 
the All-merciful and to His Throne. The 
sayings speak of “cutting off the womb,” 
which is an expression that signifies break- 
ing the ties of blood relationship, or acting 
unkindly toward one’s relatives. In contrast, 
“joining the womb” means to act with kind- 
ness and tenderness toward one’s relatives. 
The hadiths are as follows: 


1. God said, “I am God and I am the All-merci- 
ful. I created the womb and I gave it a name 
derived from My own name. Hence if some- 
one cuts off the womb, I will cut him off, but 
if someone joins the womb, I will join him to 
Me.”* 


2. God created the creatures. When He finished 
with them, the womb stood up and seized the 
All-merciful by the belt. The All-merciful 
said, “What is this?” It replied, “This is the 
station of whoever seeks refuge from being 
cut off.” God said, “Indeed it is. Will you not 
be satisfied that I join him who joins you and 
cut him off who cuts you off?” The womb 
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replied, “Yes, I will.” God said, “Then that is 
yours.” 

3. The womb is attached to the Throne and says, 
“If someone joins me, let God join him, but 
if someone cuts me off, let God cut him off.”” 


4. The womb is a branch of the All-merciful. 
God said to it, “When a person joins you, | 
will join him, but when he cuts you off, I will 
cut him off.”™' 


These sayings are enough to establish the 
sanctity of the womb and family relation- 
ships in Islam. Our concern, however, is to 
look at the cosmological significance of the 
qualities implied in the term womb. We will 
return to these sayings shortly. 

Many cosmologists see the growth of the 
embryo into a complete human being as an 
analogical repetition of what takes place in 
the cosmos through the creative act of 
God’s mercy. The basic movement of the 
embryo in the womb is from undifferentia- 
tion to differentiation. In each earlier stage, 
everything is present potentially, like a tree 
in a seed. Each stage is yin or earth in rela- 
tion to the previous stage, since it actualizes 
what was potential. At the same time, ‘it is 
yang in relation to what follows, heaven in 
relation to the next earth. 

The Ikhwan al-Safa’ are especially fond 
of the analogy between the embryo and the 
cosmos, developing it most fully in their 
treatise, Fi masqat al-nutfa (Conceming the 
place where the sperm drop falls).“* On one 
level, this treatise deals with astrology, 
since it discusses the influence of the stars 
and planets upon the growth of the child in 
the womb. But what is interesting for our 
purposes is the way in which the Ikhwan 
develop the analogies and correspondences 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm. 

The first sections of the treatise describe 
the development of the embryo through 
eight full months. After the eighth month it 
is complete and ready for birth, though 
many factors will influence the exact date of 
birth. Each monthly stage is marked by the 
“governance” (tadbir) of one of the planets 
(or one of the heavens). I quote from the 
section concerning the fourth month of 
pregnancy, which is governed by the mid- 
dlemost planet, the sun. The sun, as we 


have seen, manifests the spirit more clearly 
than any other planet, since it is most in- 
tense in light. According to the Prophet, it 
is at the end of the fourth month that the 
spirit is breathed into the embryo.” The 
stages to which the Ikhwan refer are men- 
tioned in Koran 22:5: “We created you of 
dust, then of a sperm drop, then of a lump 
of flesh, formed and unformed. . . . And 
We establish in the wombs what We will, 
till a stated term, then We deliver you as 
infants.” 


When the fourth month from the entrance 
of the sperm arrives, the governance is given 
over to the sun. The faculties of the spiritual 
things assume mastery over the lump of flesh. 
The spirit of life is breathed into it, and the 
animal soul permeates it. This is because the 
sun is the leader of the planets in the celestial 
sphere. The sun’s soul is the spirit of the 
whole cosmos. It has mastery over all the en- 
gendered things below the sphere of the 
moon, especially over the animal children 
that have wombs. It has its greatest specific 
properties in human beings, since its corpo- 
real body in the cosmos is like the corporeal 
heart within the human frame. The rest of the 
planetary and celestial bodies are like the or- 
gans and articulations of the body. .. . 

When the sperm drop falls into the womb, 
the sun must dwell in some degree of one of 
the constellations. It travels its course for four 
months from the entrance of the sperm to the 
end of the fourth constellation. During this 
time it passes through one third of the celes- 
tial sphere. . . . Then it will have completed 
the natures of the constellations: the fiery, 
earthy, airy, and watery. Thus the natures of 
the four elements will have mixed in com- 
pounding the structure of the embryo. The 
constitution will have reached equilibrium 
[tidal], the form will have been impressed, 
and the disposition will have been config- 
ured. At this point the shapes of the bones 
have appeared, the joints have been mounted, 
the composition put in order, the muscles 
connected to the bones, the veins extended 
through the flesh. Thus the bodily structure 
appears “formed and unformed.’ 


Nasafi provides an account of the pro- 
cess of the growth of the embryo that is 
worth quoting in some detail, since it pro- 
vides a clear and basic account of the “evo- 
lutionary” development of a human being in 
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the typical fashion. For Nasafi, as for the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ and others, the develop- 
ment of the human body replicates the de- 


velopment of the outer world, beginning - 


from the four elements, then the appearance 
of minerals, plants, and animals, then the 
appearance of the various levels of spirit. In 
truth the embryo is a Hidden Treasure 
within the womb, and it makes manifest its 
own attributes, motivated by a love to be 
known. At the same time, this is a “return” 
to God whereby the human being becomes 
the second vicegerent, ultimately identical 
in a certain respect with the first vice- 
gerent-—the First Intellect—from which the 
cosmos had entered into existence. Like the 
Ikhwan al-Safa’, Nasafi has various Koranic 
verses in view. 


The human being is a single substance, 
and everything that gradually comes into ex- 
istence in the human being was already exist- 
ent in that single substance. Everything be- 
comes manifest in its own time. That single 
substance was the sperm drop. In other 
words, all the parts of the human being, 
whether substances or accidents, existed in 
the sperm drop. Everything that is useful for 
reaching human perfection is already found 
there. This is to say that the sperm drop is 
writer, pen, paper, ink, book, and reader. 

O dervish! The sperm drop of the human 
being is the first substance of the microcosm, 
the essence of the microcosm, the seed of the 
microcosm. The world of love is the micro- 
cosm: The sperm drop is in love with itself. It 
wants to see its own beauty and witness its 
own attributes and names. It will disclose it- 
self, become clothed in the attribute of actu- 
ality, come from the world of undifferentia- 
tion into the world of differentiation, and 
become manifest in many forms, shapes, 
meanings, and lights. Thus its beauty will be- 
come manifest and its attributes, names, and 
acts will appear. 

When the sperm drop falls into the womb, 
for a time it is a sperm drop, for a time a 
blood clot, and for a time a lump of flesh. In 
the midst of the lump of flesh appear bones, 
veins, and nerves until three months pass. 
Then, at the beginning of the fourth month, 
which is the turn of the sun, it comes to life. 
Sensation and volitional movement gradually 
appear within it, until the fourth month 
passes. : 
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When the fourth month passes, the body 
and spirit are actualized and the creation of 
parts and organs is completed. The blood that 
gathers in the mother’s womb becomes the 
food of the child and reaches it through the 
navel. The body, spirit, and parts of the child 
gradually reach perfection, until eight months 
pass. In the ninth month, when Jupiter’s turn 
arrives, the child is born from the mother’s 
womb into this world... . 

When the sperm drop falls into the womb, 
it becomes round, since water by its nature is 
round. Then by means of the heat that it has 
in itself and the heat of the womb, the sperm 
drop gradually begins to grow. Its subtle parts 
become separate from its solid parts. When it 
completes its growth, the solid parts from the 
whole sperm drop turn toward the center of 
the drop, while the subtle parts from the 
whole drop turn toward the encompassing 
surface. In this way the sperm drop becomes 
four layers, each of which encompasses what 
is below itself. In other words, that which is 
solid goes to the center and becomes estab- 
lished in the middle of the drop. That which 
is subtle goes to the encompassing surface 
and becomes established in the highest level 
of the drop. That which is beneath the highest 
level but connected to it has a lesser subtlety, 
while that which is above the center but con- 
nected to it has a lesser solidity than the cen- 
ter. In this way the sperm drop comes to have 
four strata. 

The center, which is in the middle of the 
drop, is called black bile. Black bile is cold 
and dry and has the nature of earth, so it had 
to fall into the place of earth. The stratum 
that is above the center, connected to it, and 
encompasses it is called phlegm. Phlegm is 
cold and wet and has the nature of water, so 
it had to fall into the place of water. The stra- 
tum that is above phlegm, connected to it, 
and encompasses it is called blood. Blood is 
warm and wet and has the nature of air, so it 
had to fall into the place of air. The stratum 
that is above blood, connected to it, and en- 
compasses it is called yellow bile. Yellow 
bile is hot and dry and has the nature of fire, 
so it had to fall into the place of fire. 

The one substance that was called “sperm 
drop” became four elements and four natures, 
and all this took place in one month. 

When the elements and natures were com- 
pleted, the three children appeared from the 
four elements and natures: First the mineral, 
second the plant, third the animal. In other 
words, the Apportioner apportioned these 
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four elements and natures and brought all the 
organs of the human being into manifestation, 
both the inward and the outward organs. 
These organs are the minerals. He sent to 
each organ a certain measure of black bile, 
phlegm, blood, and yellow bile. To some He 
sent the four in equal measures, to some in 
disparate measures, as wisdom demanded. 
All the inward and outward organs appeared. 
He joined them all to each other and brought 
into existence the channels of food, life, sen- 
sation, and volitional movement until the 
minerals were completed. This all took place 
in the second month. 

When the organs were completed, the 
minerals were completed. Then faculties ap- 
peared in each outward and inward organ: the 
faculty of attraction, retention, digestion, re- 
pulsion, transformation, nourishment, and 
growth. These faculties are called “angels.” 


Nasafi continues by describing how the 
vegetal spirit comes into existence in the 
liver, the animal spirit in the heart, and the 
psychic spirit in the brain. Each of these 
spirits has its own specific functions. Fi- 
nally the human spirit arrives, but here a 
major difference can be discerned. 


The human being shares with other ani- 
mals in these three spirits—the vegetal, ani- 
mal, and psychic. A human being is distin- 
guished from other animals through the 
human spirit. The human spirit is not of the 
same kind as the other three, since the human 
spirit belongs to the high world, while the 
vegetal, animal, and psychic spirits belong to 
the low world. 


However, Nasafi then explains that these 
different kinds of spirit are in fact but a sin- 
gle spirit. This one spirit is put into relation- 
ship with the bodily world in different 
modes according to specific limitations per- 
taining to various levels of the cosmos. In 
the last analysis, the spirit pertains to the 
higher world and the body to the lower. If 
in all cases we speak of spirit and body, this 
is because the spirit governs the body, while 
the body is receptive to the spirit’s activity. 


The body belongs to the World of the 
Kingdom and the spirit to the World of the 
Dominion. The body belongs to the World of 


Creation and the spirit to the World of Com- 
mand. Since it has become clear that the 
spirit is not more than one, we can know the 
spirit as the following: The spirit is a sub- 
stance that perfects and moves the body, on 
the level of plants through nature, on the 
level of animals through choice, and on the 
level of human beings through choice and in- 
tellect.” 
s 


The Womb as Nature 


Human beings develop in the womb in a 
manner that parallels the order followed by 
God in creating the macrocosm. In the 
womb the infant grows to completion and 
reaches deliverance by dying to the womb 
in order to be born into the world. In the 
world the human being grows to spiritual 
perfection and reaches deliverance through 
death to this world and birth into the next. 
The analogy between these two processes 
was never lost on our authors. At the begin- 
ning of the treatise, “On how the particular 
souls become configured in the human, nat- 
ural bodies,” the Ikhwan al-Safa’ develop it 
in some detail: 


The body is related to the soul just as the 
womb is related to the embryo. When the em- 
bryo’s structure is completed within the 
womb and its form is perfected there, it 
comes out into this abode complete in cre- 
ation, flawless in its sense faculties. It takes 
benefit from life here and enjoys its bliss until 
a fixed time. So also is the situation of the 
souls in the next abode: The particular souls 
complete their essences by coming out of po- 
tentiality into the confines of actuality by 
means of the knowledges and sciences that 
they acquire through the senses. Then forms 
reach perfection through the virtues they gain 
by way of intelligibles, experiences, and acts 
of ascetic discipline as well as through gov- 
ering those things that need to be managed. 
These things are putting the affairs of the 
soul’s livelihood in good order through the 
path of the mean, smoothing the way to the 
Return according to the norms of guidance, 
and polishing the soul through beautiful char- 
acter traits, correct opinions, and righteous 
works—all of this by means of the body, put 
together from blood and flesh. 
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If the soul parts from the body having true 
insight about itself and its affairs, having 
known its own substance, conceived of its 
own essence, and seen with clear vision the 
affair of its own world and its own beginning 
and Return, and having disliked existence 
along with the body, then it will stay separate 
from matter, become independent in its es- 
sence, and have no need in its substance for 
attachment to corporeal things. It will then 
advance to the Higher Plenum and enter into 
the ranks of the angels. It will witness those 
spiritual affairs and see face to face those lu- 
minous forms that it did not perceive through 
the five senses and that were not conceived of 
by human intuitions. This is mentioned in 
prophetic symbols, since the Prophet said that 
in the Garden there is ““What no eye has seen, 
what no ear has heard, and what has never 
passed into the heart of any mortal,” that is, 
bliss, joy, happiness, pleasure, repose, and 
ease. Thus God says, “Therein shall be all the 
objects of the souls’ appetite and whatever 
the eyes delight in, and therein you shall 
dwell forever” [43:71]. He also says, “No 
soul knows what comfort is laid up for them 
secretly, as a recompense for what they were 
doing” [32:17]. 

However, if the creation of the embryo 
does not reach completion in the womb and 
its form is not perfected therein, or there oc- 
curs to it an accident in the soul or a crooked- 
ness in one of the organs, then it will not ben- 
efit completely from life in this abode and its 
bliss will not be perfect, like the blind, the 
dumb, the deaf, the chronically ill, the crip- 
pled, and so forth. Such will be the state of 
the particular souls when they part from hu- 
man bodies.” 


Rimi sometimes compares the birth of 
the child to the perfection of the soul 
achieved through “dying before you die,” or 
the voluntary death that is the goal of the 
spiritual path. 


Although the mother suffers the pain of 
childbirth, the embryo breaks out of its 
prison. 

The woman weeps at the birth: “Where is 
the refuge?” The child laughs: “Deliverance 
has come!”’® 


Until mothers feel the pain of childbirth, 
the child finds no way to be born. 
The Trust is within the heart and the heart 


is pregnant; all the exhortations of the saints 
act as a midwife. 

The midwife says, “The woman has no 
pain. Pain is necessary, for it will open a way 
for the child.” 


Sadr al-Din Qunawi develops the anal- 
ogy between the womb and the macrocosm 
in some detail while commenting upon the 
four hadiths of the womb cited above. He 
considers them far more than simple rhetori- 
cal devices used to emphasize the impor- 
tance of family ties. Why was it necessary, 
after all, to mention the Throne, God’s belt, 
and other details of the unseen world? The 
Prophet certainly had the social situation in 
mind, but the social implications can not 
exhaust the meaning, especially since three 
of the four hadiths are hadith qudsi, that is, 
sayings of the Prophet in which God’s own 
words are quoted. 

Hence Qunawi sets out to explain the 
significance of these sayings on a deeper 
level that is not accessible without confirm- 
ation from God. Before beginning his ex- 
planation he refers to this deeper level of 
knowledge by thanking God for “His bless- 
ing me, giving me knowledge, and clarify- 
ing [the meaning of these texts] for me; He 
has allowed me to share with the most per- 
fect of His creatures [that is, Muhammad] 
in coming to know these secrets and dis- 
closing these sciences hidden from ‘oth- 
ers.’” 

Qiinawi’s explanation is based on the 
identification of the womb with Nature. The 
womb clings to the Throne because, accord- 
ing to Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers, the 
Throne is the sphere that encompasses the 
corporeal universe. If, according to the Ko- 
ran, “The All-merciful sat upon the Throne” 
(20:5), this is because God, who is Being, 
envelops the universe. The radiance of His 
Being is the very existence of the universe, 
the All-merciful Breath whereby the cosmos 
subsists. 

The Throne marks the demarcation line 
between the unseen and the visible worlds, 
or the World of Command and the World of 
Creation. Both worlds exist through the ra- 
diance of Being, but in two different 
modes. The “belt” of the All-merciful al- 
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ludes to the line that distinguishes the two 
worlds. The All-merciful is present in both 
worlds through His radiance, but the world 
above the belt is manifest to the angels and 
spiritual beings, while the world below the 
belt is the locus of the “pudendum” or 
“shame” (‘awrdat). This is the domain of cor- 
poreal things, which are concealed from the 
spiritual beings by God’s loincloth. Hence the 
angels were ignorant of Adam’s rank, blam- 
ing him and praising themselves. For when 
God told them He was setting a vicegerent in 
the earth, they replied, “What, wilt Thou set 
therein one who will do corruption therein 
and shed blood, while we proclaim Thy 
praise and call Thee Holy?” (2:30). 

Qiinawi concludes by explaining why 
Nature should be held in high esteem—why 
“cutting off’ Nature from oneself is to cut 
oneself off from God. Here he is being criti- 
cal of a certain current in the philosophical 
tradition, especially among the heirs of 
Neoplatonism and Hermeticism, including 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’. Such philosophers 
sometimes blamed Nature for the darkness 
that holds the soul back from seeing its ulti- 
mate good. : 


Though these hadiths deal specifically 
with the womb, each of them has mysteries 
not found in the others. Altogether they in- 
clude great mysteries, many inaccessible 
branches of knowledge, and general questions 
whose knowledge is important. The first of 
these is the knowledge of the reality of the 
womb; then the knowledge of its being a 
branch of the All-merciful; the knowledge of 
the name All-merciful; the knowledge of why 
the womb is attached to the Throne; the 
knowledge of its joining; the knowledge of its 
being cut off; the knowledge of the belt of the 
All-merciful; the knowledge of the womb’s 
seizing the All-merciful’s belt; the knowledge 
of its standing; the knowledge of its seeking 
refuge; the knowledge of God’s answering it 
with exactly what it asked for; the knowledge 
of its prayer in respect to being attached to 
the Throne; and the knowledge of its proper- 
ties. All of these are mysteries about which 
nothing has been written in any book. I do 
not know, or it has not reached me, that any- 
one has undertaken to explain the images of 
these hadiths. . . . 

“Womb” is a name for the reality of Na- 


ture. Nature is the reality that brings together 
heat, cold, wetness, and dryness. This means 
that Nature is identical with each of these 
four without opposition, but none of the four 
is identical with it in every respect, only in 
some respects. 

The womb is “attached to the Throne” in 
the respect that in the view of those who ver- 
ify the truth, all existent corporeal bodies are 
natural, while the Throne is the first of these 
corporeal bodies. Reports of the Sharia have 
come concerning this fact, and the unveilings 
of the perfect human beings all give witness 
to its correctness. 

The womb is a “branch of the All-merci- 
ful” because mercy is identical with exist- 
ence, since it is mercy that “embraces all 
things.” Nothing embraces all things except 
existence, since it embraces everything, even 
that which is called “nonexistence.” . . . 

Since mercy, as we have established, is a 
name of existence, the “All-merciful” is the 
name of the Real inasmuch as He is identical 
with Being. As for the fact that Nature is a 
branch of the All-merciful, that is because the 
existent things are divided into the manifest 
and the nonmanifest. The corporeal bodies 
are the forms of the manifest dimension of 
existence, while the spirits and meanings are 
the entifications of the nonmanifest dimen- 
sion of existence. The Throne is the place 
where the division takes place. So under- 
stand! 

The “womb seized the All-merciful by the 
belt” because the All-merciful is a lordly self- 
disclosure through existence, comprising the 
world of spirits and meanings as well as the 
world of corporeal bodies. The world of 
spirits precedes the world of corporeal bodies 
in existence and level. Moreover, in one re- 
spect it possesses the degree of causation to- 
ward the womb. Hence it possesses height 
and corresponds to the first half of the form 
of the Divine Presence. That is why the 
womb is attached to the Throne, for the 
Throne is the first of the world of corporeal 
bodies and it encompasses all manifest forms. 
Through it what is manifest becomes distin- 
guished from what is nonmanifest. 

The “belt,” which holds up the loincloth, 
is the beginning of the second, lower half, 
which is concealed by the loincloth. The 
loincloth is the world of Nature and the locus 
of the concealment of the Real within the 
self-disclosures that lie in the depths of Na- 
ture, and these are the pudendum. That is 
why the angels, who were commanded to 
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prostrate themselves to Adam, were ignorant 
of these self-disclosures. They shied away 
from Adam’s natural configuration and 
blamed him, while they praised themselves. 

The womb “sought refuge from being cut 
off” because it sensed the distinction that was 
made between it and the world of spirits and 
the Presence of the All-merciful Breath, 
which is the station of complete nearness to 
the Lord. It pondered the state of distance af- 
ter nearness and feared the cutting off of the 
Lordly replenishment because of the separa- 
tion that it sensed. While answering its prayer 
God announced to it that He would continue 
the replenishment and make permanent the 
joining in respect of the divine and essential 
withness [ma‘iyya] and compass. The womb 
became happy at that, gained peace, and re- 
joiced in God’s answer to it concerning ex- 
actly what it had asked. So its prayer for him 
who joins it and against him who cuts it off 
continues. 


The term withness derives from the Ko- 
ranic verse, “He [God] is with you wher- 
ever you are” (57:4)—whether in the spiri- 
tual world or the natural world. Qunawi now 
turns to a basic point that helps explain Is- 
lam’s great respect for this world, marriage, 
and reproduction. Before its entrance into 
this world, the human spirit is not actually 
separate from its One Source. The body alone 
allows for separation, distinction, differen- 
tiation, individualization. Thereby the spirit, 
which knows by its very essence, comes to 
know others—and having known others, it 
knows itself. Self-knowledge is impossible 
without other-knowledge, since “Things be- 
come known through their opposites.” If there 
were no opposition between body and spirit, 
earth and heaven, there could be no differ- 
entiation between the two or awareness of 
their specificities. Without the body, the 
microcosmic Hidden Treasure remains hid- 
den. Riimi frequently refers to these points, 
as in the verse, “The body did not exist and 
I was a spirit with Thee in heaven; between 
us was none of my speaking and listening.” 
Without “speaking and listening,” there is 
no interaction and no awareness of self. 
Through earthly existence, the spirits gain 
self-awareness and realize the worth of their 
original abode. As Rumi says, “The birds of 
consciousness . . . were sent from the spheres 


. . . to realize the worth of union with God 
and to see the pain of separation from Him.” 
Qiunawit continues: 


To “join the womb” is to recognize its po- 
sition and to honor its measure. Were it not 
for what becomes constituted through Na- 
ture’s four pillars, the human spirit would not 
become outwardly entified and the human be- 
ing would not have been given the ability to 
combine knowledge of universals and particu- 
lars. Or rather, the human spirit’s knowledge 
of universals would also have remained ab- 
sorbed, just as God reported about this with 
His words, “And God brought you out from 
the bellies of your mothers when you knew 
nothing” (16:78). Through the natural con- 
figuration and the characteristics, faculties, 
and instruments that God placed within it, the 
human being brings together both spiritual 
and natural characteristics, properties, and 
perfections. Through this bringing together, 
he is able to seek access to the realization of 
the barzakh-reality that encompasses the 
properties of Necessity and _ possibility. 
Thereby his conformity [with the Real) is per- 
fected and his parallelism [with Him] is es- 
tablished. He becomes manifest in the form 
of the Divine Presence and the form of the 
whole cosmos, both outwardly and inwardly. 
So understand! These are some of the proper- 
ties of its joining that can be mentioned. 


The human being is created with the two 
hands of God and made in His form, so he 
comprehends all the worlds. This is the very 
definition of what it means to be human. It 
is impossible to be human without being at 
the same time a barzakh, an isthmus that 
separates and joins all dualities, all oceans 
found in reality: God and Cosmos, Being 
and Nothingness, Right Hand and Left 
Hand, Spirits and Bodies, Light and Dark- 
ness, Beauty and Majesty, Mercy and 
Wrath. As the locus of manifestation for 
God’s left hand, the body is the absolutely 
essential yin reality without which yang is 
barren or, rather, without which yang does 
not exist. Spirit and body are equally neces- 
sary and deserve equal respect. Criticism of 
the body reflects ignorance of reality. 


The cutting off, concerning which God 
says that “He will cut off him who cuts it 
off,” takes place through belittling the womb, 
ignoring its position, and disregarding its 
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rights. The person who disregards its rights 
and belittles it has disregarded God and ig- 
nored the specific characteristics of the names 
that God has deposited within it, names in 
respect to which it is supported by and related 
to God. Were its position with God not high, 
God would not have reported His answer to it 
with His words, “When a person joins you, I 
will join him, but when he cuts you off, I will 
cut him off.” 

Among the ways in which Nature is belit- 
tled and cut off is the blame ascribed to it by 
the recent philosophers. They have described 
it as dark and opaque and sought deliverance 
from its properties and the shedding of its at- 
tributes. Suppose that they had known that 
this is impossible; that every perfection ac- 
quired by a human being after parting from 
the natural configuration is one of the results 
and fruits of the spirit’s companionship with 
the natural constitution; that after parting, the 
human being passes from the forms of Nature 
to worlds that are the loci of manifestation for 
Nature’s subtle realities; and that in those 
worlds, all the felicitous reach the vision of 
God promised by religion, a vision that is re- 
ported to be the greatest of God’s blessings 
given to the People of the Garden. So Nature 
is a reality upon which the witnessing of God 
depends. How then could they have allowed 
Nature to be belittled? 

As for the state of the elect among the 
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Folk of God, such as the perfect human be- 
ings and those who approach them, they 
achieve the witnessing of God and verified 
knowledge of Him in this world. But that is 
made possible for them only with the help of 
this natural configuration. This is true even of 
the everlasting, essential self-disclosure [of 
God], after which there is no veil and below 
which there is no resting place for the perfect 
human beings. For the perfect ones agree that 
if they do not achieve this self-disclosure 
within this natural configuration, they will 
not achieve it after parting from this configu- 
ration. There is an allusion to this in the 
Prophet’s words, “When the child of Adam 
dies, his works are cut off,”® and his 
words, “There is a group of the People of the 
Garden from whom the Lord is not hidden or 
veiled.” 

The fact that the womb “stands” and prays 
means that through the attribute of poverty 
it has turned the attention of its own es- 
sence toward God.*’ God refers to the atten- 
tion He turns toward creation through re- 
plenishing it as “standing,” for He says, 
“What, is He who stands over every soul 
through what it earns... ?” [13:33]. 

Know this and ponder what has been 
placed for you in the commentary on this 
hadith, which contains sublime sciences and 
hidden mysteries. You will prosper and reach 
salvation, God willing.* 
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Spiritual Psychology 
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STATIC HIERARCHY 


The microcosm is the human individual. 
Everything in the macrocosm is reflected in 
the microcosm. And both microcosm and 
macrocosm manifest the Metacosm. This is 
the law of correspondence. The goal of the 
seeker is to integrate the three realities, to 
“make them one” (tawhid). 

If the macrocosm is the world 
there,” the microcosm is the world “in 
here.” The Muslim cosmologists see refer- 
ence to the three realities and their integra- 
tion in the Koranic verse, “We shall show 
them Our signs upon the horizons and in 
themselves, until it is clear to them that He 
is the Real” (41:53). The relative reality of 
the signs in the macrocosm and microcosm 
points to the absolute reality of the Real, the 
Metacosm. When the seeker truly realizes 
that “There is none real but the Real,” he 
achieves tawhid. 


“out 


Principles of Ta’wil 


We have seen repeatedly the importance 
our authors give to the Koran. As the word 
of God in the form of a book, the Koran 
manifests the Metacosm within the macro- 
cosm in a mode especially adapted to the 
needs of the microcosm. God creates both 
cosmos and the human being through the 
word Be, so language lies at the heart of 
existence. It is latent in every individual 
thing. Both the cosmos and the human indi- 
vidual manifest the divine Word. Our au- 
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thors view both macrocosm and microcosm 
as books because of their totality or all- 
comprehensive nature. 

By revealing the nature of God in a lin- 
guistic mode that appeals to the intel- 
ligence—a quality that sets human beings 
apart from most other creatures—the Koran 
makes possible the establishment of corre- 
spondences between the divine and human 
worlds. It is true that God is unknowable 
and incomparable. But this unknowable 
God is God as He is in Himself without tak- 
ing His relationship with the cosmos into 
account. As soon as we see God and 
cosmos, Lord and vassal, King and servant, 
we can describe the relationship in terms of 
divine attributes. This is the perspective of 
similarity. The Koran, as God’s word, re- 
veals these relationships as they are. It man- 
ifests guidance to a world which, left to its 
own devices, sinks ever deeper into error 
and misguidance. 

In short, our authors see the Koran as the 
one certainty in a world of ambiguity. But 
though it be truth in itself, there remains the 
problem of how to understand the Koran. 
At this point ambiguity and uncertainty re- 
enter the picture. Interpretation of the Koran 
lies at the heart of Islamic intellectuality, 
and different interpretations explain most of 
the diversity that is found in Islamic law 
and thought. 

One particular mode of interpretation is 
of particular interest in the present context. 
This is ta’wil, sometimes called “esoteric 
hermeneutics.” Henry Corbin has devoted a 
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great deal of attention to bringing out its 
centrality for the sapiential tradition, espe- 
cially the branch of it that he calls “Shi‘ite 
gnosis.” Here I want to look at some of the 
characteristics that are found in one of the 
important modes of tu’ wil. 

Ta’wil derives from the same root as the 
word awwal, “first,” which is a name of 
God. The word ta’wil means to return, to 
cause to return, to reduce to, to find that to 
which a thing can be reduced. Since God is 
the First in relation to all things, many au- 
thorities understand the term to signify tak- 
ing a thing back to the First, demonstrating 
a thing’s relationship with the First, tying 
things back to God. At the same time, many 
Muslim thinkers draw no real distinction be- 
tween ta’wil and tafsir or “commentary.” 
Both terms are taken to mean explanation or 
exegesis of the Koran. But when distinc- 
tions are drawn between the two, ta’wil is 
often said to refer to the reading of Koranic 
verses with a view toward implications hid- 
den below or behind the surface meaning. 
Or, it may simply be that tafsir is commen- 
tary based upon what has been handed 
down to us by tradition, while ta’wil adds a 
dimension of personal meditation. ' 

For many Sufis, ta’wil is based on a 
knowledge of the esoteric meaning of the 
Koran that is given by God Himself. This 
knowledge cannot be brought to hand by or- 
dinary learning. It can be acquired only 
through submitting oneself to God’s will as 
manifested in the Koran. Once a person 
yields to the Koran, the Koran gives of it- 
self. The seeker must be yin to the Koran’s 
yang. When Rumi compares the Koran to a 
bride (‘artis), one might suppose that he has 
in mind her submission to the husband. 
Quite the opposite: He means that the hus- 
band must submit to the will of the wife. 
Only by giving oneself to the other do we 
gain worthiness for the other’s gift of self. 
Did not the caliph “Umar, renowned for his 
severity and military prowess, say that a 
husband must be a child before his wife, in 
other words, yin before yang?’ As Rimi 
himself puts it, 


Since God created Eve so that Adam 
“might rest in her” [7:189], how can Adam 
cut himself off from her? 


Even if a man is [a hero like] Rustam and 
greater than [the great warrior] Hamza, still 
he is captive to his old woman’s command. 

The Prophet, to whose speech the whole 
world was enslaved, used to say, “Talk with 
me, O ‘A’isha!”.. . . 

The Prophet said that women totally domi- 
nate men of intellect and Possessors of 
Hearts.’ 


It is in this context that one must under- 
stand Riimi’s comparison of the Koran to a 
bride. Remember also that traditionally a 
Muslim man never saw his wife’s face until 
she unveiled herself after the wedding. 


The Koran is like a bride. Although you 
pull the veil away from her face, she will not 
show herself to you. When you investigate 
the Koran, but receive no joy or unveiling, it 
is because your pulling at the veil has caused 
you to be rejected. The Koran has deceived 
you and shown itself as ugly. It says, “I am 
not that beautiful bride.” It is able to show 
itself in any form it desires. But if you stop 
pulling at its veil and seck its good pleasure; 
if you water its field, serve it from afar, and 
strive in that which pleases it, then it will 
show you its face without any need for you to 
draw aside its veil.‘ 


One of the foremost practitioners of the 
science and art of ta’wil in the Sufi sense is 
“Abd al-Razzaq Kashani, author of Ta’wil 
al-Qur’an, a work that has often been mis- 
takenly attributed to Ibn al-“ArabI. We have 
had occasion to quote from it in earlier 
chapters, and we will hear from it more 
now that we have turned to the microcosm, 
to which Kashani pays most of his atten- 
tion. At the very beginning of his work, K4- 
shani explains why he wrote the book and 
how he came to have mastery over the sci- 
ence of ta’wil. The passage demonstrates 
the spirit that infuses most Sufi works deal- 
ing with Koran commentary. 


I used to dedicate myself to recitation of 
the Koran and I used to ponder its meanings 
with the strength of faith, all the time perse- 
vering in my litanies. But my breast was con- 
stricted and my heart upset. Even though the 
Koran’s meanings did not bring about the 
opening of my heart, my Lord did not turn 
my attention away from them. Finally I be- 
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came intimate and familiar with them. I 
tasted the sweetness of their cup and their 
drink. Now I was joyful in soul, opened in 
breast, ample in mind, expanded in heart, 
spacious in inmost mystery, glad in moment 
and state, happy in spirit, all through that 
opening [futdh].* Opening seemed to come 
constantly, as both an evening draught and a 
moming draught. At each verse meanings 
were unveiled to me that my tongue fell short 
of explaining. My power was not equal to re- 
cording and listing them. My strength had not 
the endurance to spread and expose them. 

Then I remembered . . . the words of the 
Prophet: “There is no verse of the Koran that 
does not have an outward sense, an inward 
sense, a limit, and a place to which one may 
ascend.”° From it I understood that the out- 
ward sense is tafsir, the inward sense is 
ta’wil, the limit is the meaning of the Word 
beyond which understandings go no further, 
and the place to which one may ascend is that 
to which one may rise up from the meaning, 
in order to witness the all-knowing King. 

It has been related that the foremost truth- 
telling Imam, Ja‘far ibn Muhammad al-Sadiq, 
said, “God has disclosed Himself to His serv- 
ants in His Word, but they do not see.” It has 
also been related that he fell down in a swoon 
while performing the ritual prayer. When 
asked about that, he said, “I kept on repeating 
the verse until I heard it from Him who spoke 
it.” 

Hence I decided to make notes on some of 
what has come to me in my momentary 
states. These are the mysteries of the realities 
of the inward senses and the lights of the illu- 
minating truths of the places to which ascent 
is made. But I made no note on that which 
pertains to the outward senses and the limits. 
For God has determined for them a defined 
limit. It has been said, “He who makes tafsir 
according to his own opinion has become an 
unbeliever.”* But as for ta’wil, that should 
not be left alone and ignored. For it differs 
according to the states and moments of the 
listener in the levels of his wayfaring and the 
disparity of his degrees. Whenever he rises 
beyond his present station, the door to a new 
understanding is opened to him. Through it 
he becomes aware of a subtle meaning al- 
ready there. ... 

I do not maintain that I have reached the 
limit in what I have set down—by no means! 
For the modalities of understanding are not 
exhausted by what I have understood. God’s 
knowledge is not delimited by what I have 
come to know. At the same time, my under- 


standing does not stop with what I have men- 
tioned. On the contrary, often so many senses 
have occurred to me in the written word that I 
have been perplexed at all the things they em- 
brace.° 


The specific kind of ta’wil that I want to 
consider here takes as its starting point the 
self-evident—at least for our authors—cor- 
respondence that exists between the cosmos 
and the human being. Hence it is based on 
relationships among the three realities. 
Practitioners of ta’wil in this sense read the 
Koran with a view to showing that the 
verses that ostensibly refer to the world “out 
there” have another, deeper meaning, that 
refers to the world “in here.” The verses of 
the Koran, after all, are God’s “signs,” just 
as the phenomena of nature and the soul are 
God’s signs. Every verse that mentions a 
phenomenon gives to it a linguistic valua- 
tion that ties it to God. The thing is a sign, 
the revealed word that refers to it is a sign, 
and our understanding of the revealed word 
is a sign made possible by the presence of 
that very sign within us. “We shall show 
them Our signs upon the horizons and in 
themselves.” “He who knows himself 
knows his Lord.” 

Shaykh Mahmid Shabistari sums up this 
perspective in lines of poetry that correlate 
various chapters and verses of the Koran 
with the structure of the cosmos. His words 
quoted below introduce a long section on 
meditation, first on the signs of the macro- 
cosm, then on the signs of the microcosm. 
Since all this depends upon the Koran, he 
first shows how the Koran itself is con- 
nected to the major “signs” or “verses” 
(aya) of the cosmos. The actual details of 
the correspondences are not as important as 
the fact that correspondences do in fact ex- 
ist. Anyone who witnesses God’s self-dis- 
closure (tajalli) in the cosmos will neces- 
sarily see these correspondences. The 
perspective of similarity demands interrela- 
tionships among all things. Remember that 
in the following the word verse translates 
dya and also means “sign.” 


When a person’s soul receives God’s 
self-disclosure, 
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he sees the whole cosmos as the Book of 
the Real. 
Accidents are the vowel marks, substances 
the letters, 
the ontological levels like verses and stops. 
Each of the worlds is like a specific chapter, 
one like al-Fatiha, another like al-Ikhlas. 
The first verse is the Universal Intellect, 
like the first word of “In the name of 
God.” 
Second is the Universal Soul, the Light verse 
(24:35], 
since it is like a lamp in extreme brilliance. 
The third verse is the Throne of the 
All-merciful. 
Read the fourth verse as the Footstool. 
Then come the bodies of heaven, 
within which are the “seven verses” 
(15:87]. 
Now look at the body of the elements, 
each of which is a radiant verse. 
After the elements come the bodies of the 
three children, 
and these are verses that cannot be 
counted. 
The last thing to come down was the human 
soul, 
for the Koran concludes with “People” 
{sura 114].'° 


The correspondence between macrocosm 
and microcosm allows us to read Koranic 
verses describing macrocosmic phenomena 
as referring also to the human person. 
Heaven and earth, for example, may refer 
to spirit and soul, or soul and body. At first 
reading, the correspondences may seem ar- 
bitrary, but the more one becomes familiar 
with the world view that underlies this way 
of thinking, the more one sees a principled 
science of qualitative evaluation, taking all 
qualities back to God as He reveals Himself 
in the Koran. 

If the work of Kashani, for example, is 
studied in isolation, the logic of the corre- 
spondences he draws is seldom clear. But as 
soon as he is placed in the tradition that we 
have been discussing, his interpretations are 
seen to fit in harmoniously. One of the best 
preparations for understanding Kashani’s 
work is to study the treatises of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’, who constantly investigate the 
qualitative correspondences among the 
worlds. Unlike Kashani, however, the Ikh- 
wan are concerned not only with the text of 


the Koran but also with other texts, espe- 
cially the hadith literature. And they derive 
a good deal of their terminology and modes 
of explication from the Greek philosophical 
heritage. 

Like later authors, the Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
often refer to their ta’wils as “allusions.” 
Ibn al-‘Arabi suggests that the Sufis em- 
ployed this word to defend themselves 
against the attacks of the jurists, the exo- 
teric and literal-minded legalists who could 
see nothing beyond the surface meaning." 
This may also be the case for the Ikhwan. 
In the following they provide a typical ex- 
ample of ta'wil, investigating the signifi- 
cance of the prophetic custom of eating 
food with three fingers, not with the full 
hand. They point. out that “food” is the 
nourishment of the body, and that a corre- 
sponding custom pertains to partaking of 
knowledge, the nourishment of the soul. 


One of the practices of the prophetic norm 
and the beautiful acts of right conduct is to 
use three fingers to partake of food, which is 
the nourishment of the body. In this custom 
the one who established the norm for souls 
seems to have made an allusion, admonishing 
and inciting them to seek knowledge from 
three routes. For knowledge is the nourish- 
ment of the soul, just as food is the nourish- 
ment of the body. And the states of the soul 
are similar to the states of the body, because 
the connection between the two is so strong. 

One of the routes by which the soul par- 
takes of knowledge is the faculty of reflection 
[fikr], through which the soul perceives the 
intelligible existents. By this route the proph- 
ets take revelation from the angels. 

The second route is hearing [sam‘], by 
which the soul receives the meanings of 
words and the tidings of absent things deno- 
ted by the sounds. 

The last is the route of sight [nazar], by 
which souls witness existent things that are 
present. 

Sciences must be acquired by these three 
routes, as God has admonished us. For He 
said, “It is He who made for you hearing and 
eyes and hearts—little thanks you show” 
[23:78]. Thereby He blames those who do not 
make use of these blessings. He also says, 
“They have hearts, but understand not with 
them. They have eyes, but see not with them. 
They have ears, but hear not with them. They 
are like cattle—no, they are even more mis- 
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guided” [7:179]. He also says, “Deaf, dumb, 
blind—they do not understand” [2:171]. 
They are deaf to the realities, dumb to the 
subtleties, blind to the supra-sensory, intellig- 
ible objects that are seen with the eye of thé 
heart. God does not mean to blame them for 
not hearing sounds, not seeing colors, and not 
knowing the affairs of livelihood. No, He 
blames them only for not understanding the 
affair of the return to God [ma‘dd], as He 
said, “They know an outward dimension of 
the life of this world, but of the next world 
they are heedless” [30:7].” 


Names of the Unseen 


The human microcosm can be divided 
into two fundamental dimensions corre- 
sponding to heaven and earth: the unseen 
and the visible, or spirit and body, or the 
Dominion and the Kingdom. Complications 
arise immediately because of the variety of 
words that are employed to refer to the in- 
ner, invisible dimension of the human be- 
ing. The Koran employs three primary 
words, ruh (spirit), galb (heart), and nafs 
(soul, self), while using other words, such 
as ‘agl (intellect), to refer to certain quali- 
ties of the same dimension. The semantic 
fields of the Koranic terms overlap, and our 
authors use the terms in ways that reflect 
the fluidity of their meanings. 

Most texts that deal in any detail with the 
unseen realities of the macrocosm and/or the 
microcosm distinguish between various levels 
or degrees of the unseen dimension. Even 
those who draw no distinction between the 
terms spirit and soul will differentiate among 
a number of levels within the spirit or the 
soul. Some speak of the vegetal, animal, 
and human spirits, while others refer to the 
same realities as the vegetal, animal, and 
human souls. In order to distinguish among 
these levels, the Muslim cosmologists and 
psychologists speak of relationship between 
the various levels, or of differing intensities 
in which the levels manifest certain quali- 
ties. Invariably they envisage a hierarchy. 
Terms such as lower and higher refer to a 
trajectory leading from the simplest signs of 
life and activity, as found, for example, in 
plants, to the perfection of these same quali- 
ties as found in human beings and beyond. 


What is of particular interest here is the 
relationship envisaged between any two 
levels, since this is frequently discussed in 
terms of activity and receptivity, with the 
upper level usually being active and the 
lower level receptive. In Sufi texts in partic- 
ular, the higher and dominant dimension of 
the inward human reality is called rah 
(spirit), while the lower and receptive di- 
mension is called nafs (soul). The demarca- 
tion lines are never very clear, since we are 
dealing with an invisible realm where exact 
boundaries cannot be drawn. Moreover, 
boundaries shift as relationships change. 
Something that has the qualities of rah from 
one point of view may have the qualities of 
nafs from another point of view. 

Considered as an invisible dimension of 
the cosmos, spirit and soul are marked by a 
number of conspicuous attributes, most sa- 
lient among them being life, since the un- 
seen dimension of existence animates the 
visible realm. As Rim! puts it, 


Have not the earthen clods—the bodies— 
come to life through the radiance of the 
spirit? Marvelous shining light! Wonderful 
life-increasing sun!" 


As in Latin, Hebrew, and other lan- 
guages, the words for soul and spirit allude 
to this animating power. Rah (spirit) derives 
from the same root as rif (wind), while nafs 
or soul is written the same as nafas (breath). 
We perceive the presence of the spirit for 
reasons analogous to our knowledge of the 
existence of wind: The rustling of the 
leaves. In the same way, the breathing of a 
breather signifies the presence of life and 
the soul. The moment the breath is gone, 
the soul also disappears. In Rimi’s words, 
“The poor body will not move until the 
spirit moves. Until the horse goes forward, 
the saddlebag stands still.” 


Signs of the Microcosm 


For most authors of the intellectual tradi- 
tion, the various names applied to the in- 
ward dimension of the human being do not 
refer to distinct and autonomous entities, 
but to different qualities or degrees of a sin- 
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gle reality. Ghazali makes this point clearly 
in his magnum opus, Jhyd’ ‘uliim al-din. I 
take the following passages from Kimiyd-yi 
sa‘ddat, which summarizes in simple and 
elegant Persian many of the [hyd’’s impor- 
tant discussions. At the very beginning of 
the work, he explains this view of the hu- 
man self, and he clearly identifies this 
view——as do the other authors with whom 
we are dealing—with the essence of the Is- 
lamic teachings. 

Note the basic correspondences that 
Ghazali draws. These are normative for the 
whole tradition. The human being is com- 
pounded of a large number of qualities, and 
the nature of these qualities can be under- 
stood by finding in the macrocosm the real- 
ities that make them manifest. These quali- 
ties display the three “directions” of 
existence: ascending (angelic), descending 
(demonic), and dispersive (animal). The 
dispersive tendency is in turn divided into 
two kinds, represented in the macrocosm by 
two basic kinds of animals: Beasts (bahima, 
sutur) and predators (siba’, dadagdn). The 
predominant quality of the first is appetite 
(shahwa) and of the second anger (ghadab). 
These are the two fundamental tendencies 
of the animal soul. The term shahwa has 
usually been rendered into English in philo- 
sophical works as “concupiscence,” while 
ghadab has been translated as “irascibility.” 
Since both terms are Koranic and used in a 
wide variety of contexts, from everyday 
speech to philosophy, I prefer to employ 
common English words that provide some- 
thing of the broad sense of the terms. 

Both appetite and anger, in their own 
places, are positive. “Appetite” is the fac- 
ulty or power that attracts the soul toward 
anything that is agreeable to it, such as food 
and the sexual act. “Anger” is the faculty 
that turns the soul against anything dis- 
agreeable and defends the organism from 
threats. It can manifest itself in violence or 
flight. Both faculties are absolutely essential 
to the survival of all animals, including hu- 
man beings. But in human beings, appetite 
and anger must be made subservient to the 
angelic faculty known as “intellect,” which 
is by nature obedient to the will of God. 
The angels, as the Koran puts it, “disobey 


God not in what He commands them and do 
what they are commanded” (66:6). Here is 
Ghazali’s explanation of these points: 


Know that the key to knowledge of God is 
knowledge of one’s own soul. That is why it 
has been said, “He who knows his own soul 
knows his Lord.” That is also why God said, 
“We shall show them Our signs upon the ho- 
rizons and within their souls, until it is clear 
to them that He is the Real” [41:53]. 

In short, nothing is closer to you than you. 
If you do not know yourself, how will you 
know the other? Moreover, you may think 
that you know yourself and be mistaken, for 
this kind of knowing is not the key to the 
knowledge of the Real. The beasts know this 
much of themselves—since of yourself you 
know no more than the outward head, face, 
hands, feet, flesh, and skin. Of the inward 
dimension you know that when you are hun- 
gry, you eat bread, and when you are angry, 
you fall on the other person, and when appe- 
tite dominates, you make for the marriage 
act. All the beasts know that much. 

Hence you must seek your own reality. 
What thing are you? From whence have you 
come? Where will you go? For what work 
have you come to this dwelling place? Why 
were you created? What and where is your 
felicity? What and where is your wretched- 
ness? 


The terms felicity (sa‘dda) and wretched- 
ness (shaq@ or shaqawa) are employed by 
the Muslim authorities to refer to the ulti- 
mate state of the soul in paradise or hell. 
The locus classicus for the terms is Koran 
11:105—8, in reference to the Day of Resur- 
rection: “On the day it comes, no soul shall 
speak save by His leave. Some of them 
shall be wretched and some felicitous. 
As for the wretched, they shall be in the 
Fire. . . . And as for the felicitous, they 
shall be in the Garden.” By extension, “‘fe- 
licity” is employed to refer to the proper fi- 
nal end of anything, not just human beings, 
while “wretchedness” refers to failure to 
achieve this end. 


Some of the attributes that have been gath- 
ered together within you belong to the beasts, 
some to the predators, some to the devils, and 
some to the angels. Of all these, which are 
you? Which one is found in the reality of 
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your substance? Which ones are alien to you 
and borrowed? If you do not know this, you 
can not seek your own felicity. For each of 
these has a different food and a different fe- 
licity: 

The food and felicity of the beasts lie in 
eating, sleeping, and mating. If you are a 
beast, strive day and night to keep the busi- 
ness of your stomach and private parts in or- 
der. 

The food and felicity of the predators lie 
in tearing, killing, and being angry. The food 
of the devils lies in stirring up evil, deceiv- 
ing, and duping. If you are one of them, busy 
yourself with your work so that you may 
reach your ease and felicity. 

The food of angels and their felicity lie in 
witnessing the beauty of the Divine Presence. 
Envy, anger, and the attributes of beasts and 
predators have no access to them. If you have 
an angelic substance at your root, strive to 
know the Divine Presence. Find a way to wit- 
ness that Beauty and deliver yourself from the 
hand of appetite and anger. Seek to know 
why these attributes of beasts and predators 
that are: found in you were created. Were they 
created to make you their prisoner, to make 
you serve them, and to take forced labor from 
you? Or so that you may make them prisoner 
in the journey you have ahead of you and 
take forced labor from them? So that you 
could make one of them into your mount and 
the other into your weapon? So that, in these 
few days when you live in this dwelling 
place, you may employ them to hunt, with 
their help, the seed of your felicity? Then, 
when you bring the seed of your felicity to 
hand, you can place them under your feet and 
turn your face to the resting place of your 
own felicity: The elect call it the “Divine 
Presence,” and the common people call it 
“paradise.” . . . 

If you want to know yourself, you should 
know that when you were created, two things 
were created: One is this outward frame, 
which is called the body. It can be seen with 
the outward eye. The second is the inward 
meaning, which is called the soul, the spirit, 
and the heart. It can be recognized through 
inward insight but cannot be seen with the 
outward eye. Your reality is that inward 
meaning. Everything else follows upon it. 
Everything else is its soldier and servant. 

We will refer to this reality as the “heart.” 
When we speak of the heart, you should 
know that we mean the human reality, which 
is sometimes called spirit and sometimes 


soul. By “heart” we do not mean the piece of 
flesh placed in the left side of the chest, since 
that has no importance. Beasts and corpses 
also have that, and it can be seen with the 
outward eye. Everything that can be seen 
with the eye belongs to this world, which is 
called the “visible world.” 

The heart’s reality does not belong to this 
world. It has come into this world as a 
stranger and a passerby. The outward piece of 
flesh is the heart’s mount and instrument. All 
the parts of the body are its soldiers, The 
heart is the king of the whole body, and its 
attribute is knowing God and witnessing the 
beauty of His presence. Religious prescrip- 
tions are made for it, and it is addressed by 
God. Rebuke and punishment apply to it, and 
fundamental felicity or wretchedness belong 
to it. In all of this, the body follows the 
spirit. 

The knowledge of the reality of the heart 
and its attributes is the key to the knowledge 
of God. Strive to know it, since it is a pre- 
cious substance, of the same substance as the 
angels. Its fundamental quarry is the Divine 
Presence. It came from there and will return 
there. It has come here as a stranger in order 
to trade and till."° 


In Ihy@ “ulim al-din Ghazali makes sim- 
ilar points but in much more detail, explain- 
ing how the terms soul, heart, spirit, and 
intellect can all refer to the same reality but 
from different points of view." Sufis such 
as ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi present the same sort 
of ideas but with less of a view toward the 
abstract mode of logical discussion em- 
ployed by theologians and philosophers and 
more attention to the qualitative symbolism 
of the terms. In the following, Nasafi di- 
vides the spirit into five levels, according to 
the qualities that are manifest at each level. 
In the lower levels, the attributes of plants 
and animals are displayed, while in the 
higher levels, the all-inclusive divine attrib- 
utes become more and more apparent. 


Know that human beings have a natural 
spirit located in the liver, on the right side. 
They have an animal spirit located in the 
heart, on the left side. They have a psychic 
spirit located in the brain. They have a human 
spirit located in the psychic spirit. And they 
have a holy spirit located in the human spirit. 

The holy spirit is like fire, the human 
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spirit like oil, the psychic spirit like a wick, 
the animal spirit like a glass, and the natural 
spirit like a niche. This is the meaning of 
God’s words, “God is the light of the heavens 
and the earth. The likeness of His light is as a 
niche wherein is a lamp (the lamp in a glass, 
the glass as it were a glittering star) kindled 
from a Blessed Tree, an olive that is neither 
of the East nor the West, whose oil would 
almost shine, even if no fire touched it” 
[24:35].” 

The reality of these words in the view of 
the People of the Sharia is that when a child 
is in the womb of its mother for three forty- 
day retreats—-which is four months—God 
sends an angel to blow this human spirit into 
the child. The spirit belongs to the World of 
Command and was created many thousands 
of years before the child’s body, but it had 
remained in God’s neighborhood. After three 
forty-day retreats the child comes to life." 

The human spirit has been called by sev- 
eral names according to various relationships 
and viewpoints: 

In respect of the fact that it can increase or 
decrease and change from state to state it is 
called the “heart” [galb|."° 

In respect of the fact that it is alive and 
bestows life on the body it is called the 
“spirit.” i 

In respect of the fact that it knows itself 
and gives the quality of knowing to the other, 
it is called the “intellect.” 

In respect of the fact that it is truly simple 
and cannot be divided into parts, it is called 
the “spirit of the Command.” 

In respect of the fact that it comes from 
the higher world and is the same kind as the 
angels it is called the “angelic spirit.” 

In respect of the fact that it is disengaged, 
detached, pure, and purified, it is called the 
“holy spirit.” 

This is what is meant by the words of him 
who says that the prophets and friends of God 
have five spirits, the people of faith have four 
spirits, and the unbelievers and children have 
three spirits. This also explains what some 
people mean when they say that the prophets 
and friends of God have ten spirits. 

Dervish, if someone says that the human 
being has one hundred spirits and one hun- 
dred intellects, that also would be correct, 
since a single thing can be called by a hun- 
dred names in keeping with a hundred view- 
points. No plurality and multiplicity become 
necessary for that thing. This means that it 
may be said that for every praiseworthy or 


blameworthy attribute a human being pos- 
sesses, he has a spirit, such as the angelic 
spirit or the satanic spirit. The reason for this 
is that the spirit is a single reality, but this 
single reality has the receptivity for imperfec- 
tion or perfection. In other words, it is recep- 
tive toward low and base works, and it has 
the preparedness for high and noble works. 
This is the meaning of the verse, “The unbe- 
lievers of the People of the Book and the 
idolaters shall be in the fire of Gehenna, 
therein dwelling forever. They are the worst 
creatures. But those who have faith and do 
righteous works—they are the best creatures” 
(98:6—7]. 

Hence the human being is called by any 
attribute by which he is qualified. In respect 
of any attribute, he can be said to possess a 
spirit or an intellect. Hence, everyone who 
has more character traits and attributes has 
more spirit and intellect. Though the sub- 
stance of intellect and the substance of spirit 
is not capable of increase and decrease in re- 
spect of substance, it is receptive to imperfec- 
tion and perfection in respect of the fact that 
it receives accidents and attributes. Hence it 
is referred to in terms of manyness and few- 
ness.”° 


Note here that Nasafi sees receptivity as 
the fundamental attribute of the human real- 
ity. It is this yin quality, almost infinite in 
scope, that allows human beings to change 
and develop in every conceivable direction. 
Receptivity is the key to human nature, as 
the Muslim philosophers, among others, 
point out clearly. We will return to this 
point in the next chapter. 


Spirit 


Characteristically, Sufi authors based 
their explanations of the human situation on 
the verses of the Koran and the hadiths of 
the Prophet. When discussing the human 
spirit, they paid particularly close attention 
to the verses that allude to some sort of 
identity between the human and divine 
spirits. It needs to be remembered here that 
the Koran never mentions the term divine 
spirit (al-rah al-ilahi) as such. In several 
verses it mentions “the spirit” (al-rah), and 
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the commentators generally consider this to 
be identical with the greatest of the angels. 
Thus the cosmographer Qazwini (d. 682/1283) 


tells us that the spirit is the greatest angel. 


and occupies one row by itself, while the 
rest of the angels occupy a second row. He 
cites in proof the Koranic verse, “On the 
day the Spirit and the angels stand in ranks” 
(78:38).”! 

The ambiguous nature of the spirit comes 
to the fore in several Koranic verses where 
the human spirit is mentioned, since these 
make clear that this spirit is not different 
from God’s own spirit, whatever may be the 
relationship between ‘“‘God’s spirit” and 
God. The Koran speaks of God’s spirit in 
three verses connected to the creation of hu- 
man beings. In each case, God is said to 
proportion Adam’s clay, then to blow some- 
thing of His own spirit into it: 


And when thy Lord said to the angels, 
“See, I am creating a mortal from a clay of 
molded mud. When { have proportioned him, 
and blown into him of My spirit, fall you 
down, prostrating yourselves before him!” 
(15:28—29 and 38:72) 

And He originated the creation of man out 
of clay, then He fashioned his progeny of an 
extraction of mean water, then He propor- 
tioned him, and He blew into him of His 
spirit. (32:7-9) 


In the Islamic view, God is not a “‘spirit- 
ual” being, as Christian authors often main- 
tain, but the Creator of all spirits. Hence in 
creating the macrocosm, God created two 
basic worlds, the spiritual and the corpo- 
real, or the unseen and the visible. The spir- 
itual domain is inhabited by spirits, intel- 
lects, and angels, all of whom are basically 
identical in substance, though diverse in 
function and certain qualities—hence the 
diversity of the names. The “substance” of 
the angels, according to a well-known 
hadith, is light, and light is associated with 
manifestation, knowledge, and awareness. 

Although the spirit is created, it retains 
an ambiguity that does not allow us to dis- 
entangle it completely from the divine do- 
main. Hence it is commonly said that the 
reality of the spirit is difficult for human be- 
ings to grasp, and the following Koranic 


verse is cited in support of this view: “They 
will ask you about the spirit. Say, ‘The 
spirit is from the command of my Lord, and 
of knowledge you are given but little’” 
(17:85). Rumi says, 


It is understood from “Say: ‘The spirit is 
from the command of my Lord’” that the 
spirit’s explanation cannot be uttered by the 
tongue.” 


Though many authorities read this verse 
to imply that the spirit cannot be under- 
stood, they do not mean to say that no 
knowledge of it can be acquired. What is 
being said is that the spirit cannot be de- 
fined as it is in itself, in contrast to, for ex- 
ample, the body, which can be known, de- 
scribed, measured, dissected, and so on. 
However, if discursive knowledge of the 
spirit in itself is unavailable, a great deal of 
discursive knowledge about the attributes of 
the spirit is in fact provided both by human 
experience and revealed texts. These attrib- 
utes, in turn, delineate the relationships that 
are established between the spirit and the 
body. Typically, for example, the spirit is 
said to “govern” (tadbir) the body, and here 
the relationship is clear. But even when the 
intrinsic attributes of spirit, such as life, are 
mentioned, the relationship with the body is 
understood, since the body—in and of it- 
self—is dead. It can live only through the 
spirit’s presence within it. Rimi makes this 
point in the following verse, though he 
seems to have the Arabic term soul in mind 
rather than spirit, since he uses a feminine 
image: 


When the soul (jan) goes, place me be- 
neath the earth—When the lady leaves, the 
house gathers dust.” 


Ghazali provides one of the earliest and 
most detailed descriptions of the spirit and 
its relationships with other realities in [hyd 
‘ulam al-din.“ The following is from his 
Kimiya-yi sa‘ adat: 


As for the reality of the heart—what thing 
it is and what its specific attributes are—the 
revealed Law has not given permission (to 
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discuss this]. That is why the Messenger of 
God did not explain it, as God said, “They 
will ask you about the spirit. Say, “The spirit 
is from the command of my Lord.’” He re- 
ceived permission to say no more than that 
the spirit is a divine business and it pertains 
to the “World of the Command.” 

Concerning the World of Command, the 
Koran says, “Verily, His are the creation and 
the command” [7:54]. The World of Creation 
is on one side and the World of Command on 
the other. When area, measurement, and 
quantity have access to something, that is 
called the “World of Creation.” At root, 
khalq means to arrange in measure [taqdir], 
but the human heart has no measure or quan- 
tity. That is why it cannot be divided into 
parts. If it could be divided into parts, then 
one side of it could be ignorant of something 
and the other side have knowledge of the 
same thing. It would be knowing and igno- 
rant in the same state. But this is absurd. 

Though the spirit cannot be divided into 
parts or touched by measure, it is “created.” 
The word khalq also means creation, just as it 
means to arrange in measure. In this mean- 
ing, the spirit is part of creation, but in the 
other meaning it pertains to the World of 
Command, not the World of Creation, since 
the World of Command consists of those 
things to which area and measure have no ac- 
cess. 

Hence those who suppose that the spirit is 
eternal [gadim] are mistaken, and those who 
say that it is an accident are also mistaken. 
For an accident cannot subsist in itself, only 
through subordination. But the spirit is the 
root of the human being, while the whole 
frame is subordinate to the spirit. How could 
the spirit be an accident? 

Those who say that the spirit is a body are 
also mistaken, since the body can be divided 
into parts, but the spirit cannot. However, 
there is something else which is also called 
“spirit” and which can be divided into parts, 
but that spirit is also possessed by animals. 
As for the spirit which I refer to as “heart,” 
that is the locus for the knowledge of God. 
Animals have no such thing. It is neither 
body nor accident. On the contrary, it is a 
substance of the same kind as the substance 
of the angels. 

To know the reality of the heart is diffi- 
cult, and permission to explain it has not been 
given. At the beginning of walking on the 
path of religion, there is no need for knowl- 
edge of it. On the contrary, the beginning of 


the path of religion is spiritual struggle [mmu- 
jahada]. When a person performs the spirit- 
ual struggle as he should, then he will himself 
actualize this knowledge, without hearing it 
from anyone. This knowledge is part of the 
“guidance” to which God refers in His words, 
“Those who struggle in Us—surely We shall 
guide them on Our paths” [29:69]. If a person 
has not yet finished his struggle, it is not per- 
missible to tell him of the reality of the spirit. 
However, before struggle one must know the 
army of the heart, since he who does not 
know this army cannot undertake the holy 
war [jihad].* 


This “struggle” on the path of God is the 
true “holy war,” incumbent on all Muslims. 
Note that grammatically the two terms, mu- 
jahada and jihad, are two different forms of 
the same word. The first, however, is used 
almost exclusively to refer to the inward 
struggle, while the second is used for both 
inward and outward struggles. The Prophet 
established the superiority of the inward 
struggle in his famous saying upon return- 
ing from a battle with the unbelievers, “I 
have returned from the lesser jihad to the 
greater jihad.” 

Najm al-Din Razi looks at the Koranic 
ascription of the human spirit to God and 
concludes that its special relationship with 
the divine reality puts it at the top of the 
hierarchy of created things. Hence it is inti- 
mately connected with the creative word of 
God, “Be!” (kun), which is written with the 
two Arabic letters kdf and nan. 


Know that the human spirit belongs to the 
World of Command and is singled out for a 
nearness to the Presence possessed by no 
other existent thing... . 

The World of Command consists of a 
world that does not accept measure, quantity, 
or extent. In contrast, the World of Creation 
accepts measure, quantity, and extent. The 
name “Command” was given to the World of 
the Spirits because it became manifest as a 
result of the indication “Be!” without tempo- 
ral delay or material intermediary. Although 
the World of Creation also appeared through 
the indication “Be!”, it did so through the in- 
termediary of material things and the exten- 
sion of days. ‘‘He created the heavens and the 
earth in six days” [7:54]. 
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In God’s saying, “Say, ‘The spirit is of 
my Lord’s command,’” there is an indication 
that the spirit, in all its wondrous nature, 
arose from the kaf and the nin of the address 
kun with neither matter nor hyle. It found life 
from the attribute of “He, the Alive” [2:255]. 
It subsisted through the divine attribute of 
self-subsistence [2:255]. The spirit is itself 
the matter from which the World of Spirits is 
derived. The World of Spirits in turn is the 
origin of the World of the Dominion. And the 
World of the Dominion is the source of the 
World of the Kingdom. The whole World of 
the Kingdom subsists through the World of 
the Dominion. The World of the Dominion 
subsists through the World of Spirits. The 
World of Spirits subsists through the human 
spirit. And the human spirit subsists through 
God’s attribute of self-subsisting. . . . 

Whatever comes into being in the Worlds 
of the Kingdom and the Dominion does so by 
means of an intermediary, with the exception 
of the existence of the human being, for his 
spirit first appeared at the indication “Be!” 
without any intermediary. The form of his 
bodily frame was also kneaded without inter- 
mediary: “I kneaded the clay of Adam with 
My two hands for forty days.” And when it 
was time for the pairing [izdiwaj] of the spirit 
with the bodily frame, the human being was 
honored with “I blew into him” without inter- 
mediary. Thereby he was singularly ennobled 
with the attribution “of My spirit,” as if God 
wished to say, “a spirit that is alive with My 
life.” Just as the spirit was brought into exist- 
ence by God’s command, so too did God at- 
tribute the existence of the spirit to His com- 
mand—“of my Lord’s command.” And 
because the life of the spirit was brought into 
existence by the divine attribute of life-giv- 
ing, this too He attributed to Himself, saying, 
“of My spirit.””” 


In an approach closer to the school of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Nasafi analyzes the spirit in 
terms of the divine attributes present within 
it. God is absolute and nondelimited Light, 
while the substance of the angelic or spirit- 
ual world is created light. The attributes of 
this created light can be known from the 
point of view of either incomparability or 
similarity. If we take the first point of view, 
we see that created, angelic light is utterly 
different from uncreated Light, possessing 
no common measure accessibie to our un- 
derstanding. It remains a mystery why God 


and His Prophet chose to employ the same 
word for two completely different realities. 
But from the point of view of similarity, if 
the Prophet chose to call the angels “light,” 
they must reflect in a rather direct way that 
which can properly be called “light,” God 
Himself. Hence the attributes of God pre- 
dominate in their nature. They possess 
unity, life, knowledge, and so on, in con- 
trast to creatures made of clay, which are 
multiple and in themselves dead, ignorant, 
and so on. Nasafi makes many of these 
points in the following passage: 


The human being has a manifest dimen- 
sion and a nonmanifest dimension. In other 
words, he has a body and a spirit. The spirit 
is truly simple and cannot be divided into parts. 
It belongs to the World of Command. The 
body is compound and can be divided into 
parts. It belongs to the World of Creation. 

Having learned this much, you should 
know that every compound thing has within 
itself manyness and parts. When a thing has 
manyness and parts, each of its attributes and 
acts is singled out for one of its parts and 
organs. For example, if that thing sees, hears, 
takes, and speaks, it hears through one part, 
speaks through another part, and sees through 
another part. 

When a thing is simple, it has no many- 
ness and parts. None of its attributes and acts 
is singled out for a part or an organ, since 
there are no parts or organs. It has no front 
and back, no head and foot, no right and left. 
Hence its attributes subsist through its own 
self. If such a thing should see, hear, speak, 
and have knowledge, it does each through the 
same thing through which it does the rest. 

Now that you have come to know this 
much, you should know that the human 
spirit, which is truly simple, is living, know- 
ing, hearing, seeing, and speaking. Its attrib- 
utes do not resemble the attributes of the 
bodily frame, since the frame hears from one 
place, sees from another place, and speaks 
from another place. But if the human spirit is 
alive, you have to say that it is all life. If it 
knows, you have to say that it is all knowl- 
edge. If it hears, you have to say that it is all 
hearing. If it sees, you have to say that it is 
all sight. If it speaks, you have to say that it 
is all speech. For its attributes and acts have 
no instruments and organs. This is the mean- 
ing of the saying, “God created Adam in His 
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own form.” This is also the meaning of “He 
who knows himself knows his Lord.” 


The business of the spirit is governing 
the body. In other words, from the point of 
view of the inherent structure of the cos- 
mos, the spirit is heaven and the body is 
earth, the spirit yang and the body yin, the 
spirit lord and the body servant, the spirit 
high and the body low. Nasafi refers repeat- 
edly to this relationship in explaining how 
the one spirit can come into contact with a 
multiplicity of bodily parts. 


The human frame is a world. Or rather, it 
is many worlds. The human spirit is the lord 
of this world. In this world, no organ is 
empty of the spirit, while the spirit belongs to 
none of the organs. 

Dervish, if it is said that cream is neither 
in the milk nor outside the milk, and milk is 
neither in the cream nor outside the cream, 
this is correct. For no part of the cream is 
empty of milk and no part of the milk is 
empty of cream. That is why, in this world, 
the spirit is not near to some parts and far 
from others, or present with some and absent 
from others. The crown of the head of this 
world, which is the Throne, and the bottom 
of its foot, which is under the earth of this 
world, are identical. Both are governed with- 
out any distinction of place. Moreover, the 
spirit’s control of this world does not take 
place through reflection, thought, instrument, 
or limb. That is why it is said that no busi- 
ness ever distracts the spirit from any other 
business. “‘No task distracts it from any other 
task.” In other words, when it governs the 
head, this does not distract it from governing 
the foot, and when it governs the foot, this 
does not distract it from governing the hand.” 


The difference between spirit and body 
lies in the qualities possessed by each. Al- 
though God is present in all things in re- 
spect of the Breath of the All-merciful, 
since His Breath is their very substance, in 
another respect He is more intensely present 
in some things than in others, since the di- 
vine attributes manifest themselves in dif- 
ferent degrees, thus giving rise to qualita- 
tive diversity. Some things are more 
luminous and some less. The distinction be- 
tween the most luminous and the least lumi- 
nous things in a cosmos that manifests ev- 


ery possible degree of luminosity allows us 
to speak of light and darkness as relatively 
absolute differences. A candle next to the 
sun is, in effect, dark. This sort of ranking 
in degrees applies to every attribute. Thus, 
for example, the spirit is near to God, the 
body far from Him. The spirit is knowing, 
the body ignorant. The spirit is alive, the 
body dead. The, spirit is desiring, the body 
without desires. The Ikhwan al-Safa’ allude 
to these points in the following: 


The substances of the souls possess a sta- 
tion and nobility with God not possessed by 
the substances of the bodies, since souls have 
a close relationship with Him, while the rela- 
tionship of the bodies is far. This is because 
the substances .of the souls are alive in them- 
selves, knowing, and active, while the sub- 
stances of the bodies are dead and receive the 
activity of their likes.” 


Soul 


The term nafs may be translated as 
“soul” or “self.” As remarked earlier, many 
authors make no distinction between nafs 
and ruh, dealing rather with different de- 
grees of a single reality that may be called 
by either name. When authors distinguish 
between the two, the purpose is the same as 
in dividing either into degrees: To show 
how a single, invisible reality, the inward 
dimension of the human being, possesses a 
variety of qualities and how these qualities 
manifest themselves in different modes. In 
other words, the inward/outward or unseen/ 
visible dichotomy drawn by Muslim authors 
is never a simple, dualistic, mind/body 
split. On the contrary, the inward and invis- 
ible dimension is itself complex. In order to 
bring out its complexity, one investigates 
how it manifests a great variety of divergent 
qualities whether at the same time or in dif- 
ferent circumstances. These qualities can 
then be classified into hierarchical groups. 
There is nothing artificial about the hier- 
archies, since they pertain to the very nature 
of the qualities. 

The typical philosophical mode of deal- 
ing with the structure of the microcosm is to 
divide it into levels of soul or spirit, the in- 
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herent and salient attribute of which is life. 
Then the vegetal soul possesses qualities 
such as growth, nutrition, attraction, expul- 


sion, digestion, and retention. The animal: 


soul possesses in addition the five senses, 
imagination, appetite, and anger. The hu- 
man soul adds to these intelligence and re- 
flective thought. 

Hierarchy is inherent to the discussion, 
since to speak of a plant is to speak of 
something that to a certain degree rules over 
the inanimate world precisely because of its 
basic qualities. In the same way, to speak of 
an animal is to speak of something that pos- 
sesses the vegetal qualities plus an added 
something that gives it power over plants. 
Likewise, the human being possesses “three 
spirits,” since it has vegetal, animal, and 
human qualities. It is superior to the ani- 
mals through the intelligence that sets it 
apart from the whole macrocosm. 

This “great chain of being” found within 
qualities ties directly into the divine attrib- 
utes. All the qualities found in inanimate 
objects, plants, animals, and humans have 
their roots in the divine names. In truth, 
there is “no life but God’s life, no knowl- 
edge but God’s knowledge, no power but 
God’s power, no desire but God’s desire.” 
To the extent that these qualities are found 
in the cosmos, they show that all things are 
signs of God. 

The tripartite division “body, soul, and 
spirit” plays the same role. Through it we 
come to understand that the movement from 
outward to inward involves an increasing 
intensity of ontological qualities. The trajec- 
tory of increase leads ultimately to infinite 
and absolute Being. 

When spirit and soul are differentiated, 
soul commonly acts as a kind of barzakh 
(isthmus) between spirit and body. The 
spirit is made of light and, like the angels, 
totally disengaged from the bodily world. It 
is a single, simple reality. In contrast, the 
body is made from clay, which is dark and 
has many parts. There can be no direct con- 
nection between the luminous and disen- 
gaged reality that is the spirit and the dark 
conglomeration of parts that is the body. 
The soul possesses the qualities of both 
sides and acts as the intermediary between 
the two. 


If the spirit is light and the body clay, 
the soul is fire. It is a mixture of light and 
clay, both one and multiple at the same 
time. It is subtle and luminous enough to 
establish a link with the spirit, but dense 
and dark enough to maintain contact with 
the body. 

Koranic support for the spirit’s higher 
rank can be found in several verses that as- 
cribe to it qualities never given to the soul. 
Thus, as we saw above, the Koran attributes 
the spirit directly to God, in verses such as 
“I blew into him of My spirit.” The word 
nafs, which also functions as a reflexive 
pronoun and in many Koranic usages can be 
translated “self” just as well or better than 
“soul,” is usually envisaged at a lower level 
than rah. In the sense of self the Koran 
sometimes uses the term nafs to refer to 
God. For example, Jesus is quoted as say- 
ing to God, “Thou knowest what is in my 
self but I know not what is in Thy self’ 
(5:116). But the Koran makes no suggestion 
that the nafs of human beings and God are 
somehow intimately connected, as it does 
with the ruh of human beings and God. 
Commonly the Koran refers to the soul or 
self of human beings as that which is held 
responsible for activity and which will be 
rewarded or punished in the next world. 

The Sufi authors were particularly con- 
cerned to ground their terminology in the 
Koran, in contrast to the Muslim philoso- 
phers, for example, who were deeply influ- 
enced by the translated works of the Greek 
philosophers. Hence the Sufis usually looked 
upon the spirit as intimately connected to 
God, while the soul or self represents the 
human being in an aspect of greater separa- 
tion. In the Sufi cosmological texts, the spir- 
it normally precedes the soul because of the 
natural hierarchy of the universe and the or- 
der of creation. The spirit pertains to the 
highest level of the cosmos, and everything 
else is ranked below it, step by step. 

The hierarchical priority of the spirit is 
connected to an existential priority, in the 
sense that the soul comes into existence af- 
ter the spirit and is in some respect less real 
than the spirit. In this connection the soul is 
often referred to as the spirit’s child. More 
commonly, however, the relationship is en- 
visaged as one that has already been estab- 
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lished. The spirit dominates, since from it 
the divine qualities flow into the soul, quali- 
ties such as life, knowledge, desire, power, 
speech, hearing, and sight. The soul is re- 
ceptive to these attributes and then makes 
them manifest through the body. The soul’s 
natural relationship with the spirit is one of 
acceptance and receptivity. 

The spirit fecundates the soul, and the 
soul gives birth to bodily activities in the 
visible world. In respect of this relationship, 
the spirit is frequently called the “husband,” 
the soul the “wife.” When the two of them 
marry in harmony, like Adam and Eve, they 
make the earth of the body fruitful and 
bring about the possibility of the return to 
the primordial unity from which they arose. 
Rumi is not atypical in envisaging the rela- 
tionship between intellect (the spirit inas- 
much as it possesses the power of discern- 
ment and the luminosity of awareness) and 
soul in terms of the original couple. Nor is 
he atypical in thinking that the original rela- 
tionship has been lost and must be restored 
through the establishment of unity (tawhid): 
“If duality were to leave our heart and spirit 
for a moment, our intellect would be Adam, 
our soul Eve.””! 

Once spirit and soul live in conjugal har- 
mony, each performing the function proper 
to the relationship, the inward human di- 
mension lives peacefully with the innermost 
reality (God) and with the outermost reality 
(the body). If their marriage fails and com- 
plementarity is not achieved, they cannot 
fulfill their proper functions. 

In the spiritual psychology developed by 
the Sufis, the relationship between the male 
and female dimensions of the invisible hu- 
man reality was frequently employed to de- 
scribe the ideal and less than ideal psyches. 
But one has to read the texts carefully in 
order not to be misled by negative or posi- 
tive evaluations of the feminine or mas- 
culine characteristics. The male/female rela- 
tionship needs to be viewed in the whole 
context. In one respect the male side will be 
praised and the female side blamed, and in 
another respect the opposite is the case. 
Each attribute, male and female, may con- 
tribute to the ideal equilibrium or detract 
from it, depending on the situation envis- 


aged. We will return to this point in the 
coming chapters. 


Intellect 


Intellect or intelligence (‘aq/) is a quality 
that is highly praised in the Koran and the 
hadith literature. Though the Koran does 
not use the noun itself, it employs its verbal 
form about fifty times. Translators usually 
render the verb with such words as “under- 
stand.” Intelligence allows a person to grasp 
the significance of the signs of God. Note 
that in one verse the Koran locates it in the 
heart. 


Surely in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth and the alternation of night and day 
.. . there are signs for a people having intel- 
ligence. (2:164) 

And when it is said to them, “Follow what 
God has sent down,” they say, “No; but we 
will follow such things as we found our fa- 
thers doing.” What? And if their fathers had 
no intelligence whatsoever and were not 
guided? (2:170) 

And when you call to prayer, they take it 
in mockery and sport. That is because they 
are a people who have no intelligence. (5:58) 

Surely in that there are signs for a people 
who have intelligence. (13:4, 30:24) 

What, have they not journeyed in the 
land, so that they have hearts to intellect with 
or ears to hear with? It is not the eyes that are 
blind, but blind are the hearts within the 
breast. (22:46) 


As we saw in previous chapters, macro- 
cosmically the First Intellect is considered 
the first reality to emerge from the One, or 
God’s initial step in bringing the manyness 
of the cosmos into existence. It plays an in- 
termediary role and shares in both the one- 
ness of the Real and the manyness of the 
things. As in the macrocosm, so in the mi- 
crocosm: Intellect is the spirit considered as 
the most luminous dimension of the human 
being, the nearest to God, and thus the first 
dimension of the microcosm to enter into 
existence. The microcosmic applications of 
the hadith in which the Prophet says that 
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intellect was the first thing created by God 
were obvious from earliest times. This is es- 
pecially so in Shi‘ite sources, which have a 
special fondness for intellect. 

Intellect is that which discerns the hidden 
and unveils the unknown. Luminosity is in- 
separable from it, since light is that which 
removes darkness and obscurity. Also asso- 
ciated with intellect are the other positive 
qualities connected to the divine name 
Light, such as life, knowledge, desire, and 
power.” In fact, Light is one of the names 
of God’s Essence, so it denotes the very na- 
ture of the Divinity. Like the sun that shines 
because it is the sun, God is luminous be- 
cause He is God. His Light in itself is His 
Being, while in its manifestation it is exist- 
ence, the cosmos, “everything other than 
God.” Hence that which is luminous with a 
pure and unsullied light reflects all the di- 
vine names. 

Early expressions of these ideas applied 
to the microcosm are found in a number of 
hadiths from Shi‘ite collections. For exam- 
ple, the following is related from the 
Prophet: 


The intellect [‘agl] is a fetter [‘igal] 
against ignorance. The soul is like the worst 
of beasts. If it does not have intellect, it wan- 
ders bewildered, since the intellect is a fetter 
against ignorance. 

God created the intellect and said to it, 
“Turn away from Me” so it looked away. 
Then He said, ““Turn toward Me,” so it turned 
toward Him. Then He said, “By My might 
and majesty, I have created no creature 
greater than you nor more obedient than you. 
Through you I shall begin and through you | 
shall bring back. What is for you shall be re- 
warded, and what is against you shall be pun- 
ished.” 

Then from intellect branched off delibera- 
tion [hilm], from deliberation knowledge, 
from knowledge right guidance [rushd], from 
right guidance abstention, from abstention 
guarding, from guarding shame, from shame 
gravity, from gravity continuity in the good, 
from continuity in the good aversion to evil, 
and from aversion to evil obedience to the 
good counselor.* 


The hadith goes on to mention ten good 
qualities that branch out from each of the 


ten qualities mentioned here. Thus we have 
an early version of the lists that in Sufi texts 
came to be called the “stations” (magamdt) 
of the spiritual path. 

The sixth Shi‘ite Imam, Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 
provides a similar list of attributes or posi- 
tive character traits connected to intellect, 
but he contrasts them with the negative 
qualities connected to intellect’s opposite, 
ignorance (jahl). Implicit to this discussion 
is the fact that the attributes of intellect per- 
tain to the prophets, while those of igno- 
rance pertain to Iblis and his followers. The 
Koran repeatedly identifies the function of 
the prophets with guidance (hudd or 
hiddya), which is a divine attribute, since 
God is the Guide (al-hadi). And it identifies 
Iblis with misguidance (id/al), as in the 
verse “This is of Satan’s doing; he is surely 
a blatant misguiding enemy” (28:15). Of 
course, misguidance is also a divine attri- 
bute, since God is made the subject of the 
verb in about thirty Koranic verses, though 
few authorities would add the name Mis- 
guider (al-mudill) to the lists of the Most 
Beautiful Names. The Koran places too 
much Stress on the underlying unity of real- 
ity (tawhid) to allow Iblis to escape from 
God’s control. But guidance leads to human 
felicity, while misguidance leads to wretch- 
edness. If, from the divine point of view, 
the two attributes participate in the same 
task of making the Hidden Treasure mani- 
fest, from the human point of view they 
lead to profoundly different ends. In other 
words, guidance pertains to God’s right 
hand, and misguidance to His left hand. 

In the Koran God says, “We have ap- 
pointed for every prophet an enemy” 
(6:112, 25:31). So also, every prophetic 
quality—every quality that aids in guid- 
ance—has an enemy. Both in the outside 
world and the inside world, the friends and 
enemies of God are defined by their attrib- 
utes. In the microcosm, guidance is innate 
to the intellect, so intellect is the prophet’s 
microcosmic analogue. As the Safavid phi- 
losopher Mulla Muhsin Fayd Kashani (d. 
1090/1679) puts it, “Intellect is a revealed 
law [Sharia] within the human being, just as 
the revealed law is an intellect outside of 
the human being. . . . In short, the source 
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of all good qualities and the origin of all 
perfections is the intellect.”"* The enemies 
of intellect are the enemies of human per- 
fection and the Prophet. They are the 
friends of Satan and misguidance. 

Imam Ja‘far’s description of the contrast- 
ing attributes of intellect and ignorance il- 
lustrates that from early times Muslim 
thinkers were concermed to establish qualita- 
tive differences among the realities of both 
the outside world and the soul. How could 
they not be? For the Koran itself constantly 
attributes certain qualities to the faithful and 
the opposite qualities to the unbelievers. 
Notice, at the beginning of the hadith, the 
correlation between intellect and the right 
hand and the implication that ignorance 
stands on the left. Note also that the Imam 
uses the imagery of the king and his sol- 
diers, as Ghazali did after him. 


God created the Intellect—the first crea- 
ture among the spiritual beings [rahdniy- 
yuan|—from His light on the right side of His 
Throne. He said to it, “Turn away from Me” 
so it turned away. Then He said, “Turn to- 


J 
t 


ward Me,” so it turned toward Him. Then He 
said, “I have created a great creature and en- 
nobled him above all My creation.” 

Then He created ignorance from the briny, 
dark ocean. He said to it, “Turn away from 
Me” so it turned away. Then He said, “Turn 
toward Me,” but it did not turn. Then He 
said, “Have you waxed proud?” So He 
cursed it. 

Then God appointed for the Intellect fifty- 
seven soldiers.*° When ignorance saw how 
God had ennobled the Intellect and what He 
had given it, it conceived a hidden enmity to- 
ward it. Ignorance said, “O Lord, this is a 
creature like me. Thou hast created him, en- 
nobled him, and given him strength, while I 
am his opposite and I have no strength 
against him. Give me soldiers the like as 
Thou hast given him.” 

So God said, “Yes, and if you disobey Me 
after this, I will send you and your army 
away from My neighborhood and mercy.” Ig- 
norance said, “I am satisfied.” So God gave it 
fifty-seven soldiers. 


The rest of the hadith lists the opposing 
soldiers of the two camps, as summarized in 
Table 11.” 


Table 11 Soldiers of Intellect and Ignorance According to Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq 


SOLDIERS OF INTELLECT 


good (intellect’s vizier) 
faith 
acknowledgement 
hope 

justice 
satisfaction 
gratitude 
desire 

trust 
clemency 
mercy 
knowledge 
understanding 
modesty 
renunciation 
gentleness 
reverence 
humility 
deliberation 
intelligence 
silence 
resignation 
surrender 


SOLDIERS OF IGNORANCE 


evil (ignorance’s vizier) 
disbelief 
denial 

despair 
injustice 
anger 
ingratitude 
disheartenment 
greed 

cruelty 

wrath 
ignorance 
stupidity 
shamelessness 
craving 
encroachment 
impudence 
pride 

haste 
foolishness 
idle talk 
waxing proud 
doubt 


Table 11. Continued 
SOLDIERS OF INTELLECT 
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SOLDIERS OF IGNORANCE 


patience 
forgiveness 
wealth 
remembrance 
remembering 
fond attachment 
contentment 
sharing 

amity 
faithfulness 
obedience 
meekness 
safety 

love 
truthfulness 
truth 
trustworthiness 
purity 

sagacity 

kind masking 
guilelessness 
concealing 
ritual prayer 
fasting 

struggle 

hajj 
safeguarding one’s words 
loving kindness to parents 
reality 

the approved 
covering 
guarding 
fairness 
accommodation 
cleanliness 
shame 

going straight to the goal 
ease 

easiness 
blessing 
rightness 
wisdom 

gravity 

felicity 
repentance 
asking forgiveness 
mindfulness 
supplication 
liveliness 

joy 

familiarity 
generosity 


uneasiness 
vengeance 
poverty 
distraction 
forgetting 
cutting off 
greed 
withholding 
enmity 
treachery 
disobedience 
aggression 
affliction 

hate 

lying 

vanity 
betrayal 
adulteration 
dull-wittedness 
unveiling 
deceptiveness 
disclosing 
neglect 

fast breaking 
shirking 
breaking the covenant 
backbiting 
undutifulness 
lip service 
the disapproved 
displaying 
proclamation 
fervor 
infringement 
filth 
boorishness 
overstepping boundaries 
hardship 
difficulty 
obliteration 
excessiveness 
caprice 
frivolity 
wretchedness 
persistence 
self-deception 
carelessness 
disdainfulness 
indolence 
sorrow 
separatedness 
stinginess 
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The Spirit's Kingdom 


We have seen two references in this 
chapter to the analogy between the spirit 
and the king. In chapter 1 a short passage 
from the Ikhwan al-Safa’ was quoted com- 
paring the soul to a king and the body to his 
city. Ghazali provided an influential and far 
more detailed version of this analogy in 
Thy@ ‘ulam al-din. Just as the king’s funda- 
mental function is to govern the kingdom, 
so also the spirit’s fundamental function is 
to govern the body. A king has ministers 
and servants, and so also does the spirit. I 
quote from the briefer version of the anal- 
ogy found in Kimiyd-yi sa‘ddat. Remember 
that Ghazali uses the term heart to refer to 
the inward dimension of the human being, 
whereas others may refer to the same reality 
as “spirit” or “soul.” In Ghazali’s view, in- 
tellect is the heart’s vizier, providing it with 
right guidance. In other words, as men- 
tioned above, intellect is the microcosmic 
equivalent of a prophet. 


Know that the body is the kingdom of the 
heart, and the heart has many armies in the 
body. “And none knows the armies of thy 
Lord save He” [74:31]. The heart was created 
for the next world. Its business is the seeking 
of felicity. Its felicity lies in the knowledge of 
God. It acquires knowledge of God by com- 
ing to know the handiwork of God, which is 
the whole cosmos. It acquires knowledge of 
the wonders of the cosmos by way of the 
senses. The senses subsist through the bodily 
frame. 

Hence knowledge is the heart’s prey, 
senses its snare, and the frame its horse and 
the carrier of its snare. That is why it needs 
the frame. 

The frame is compounded of water, earth, 
heat, and dampness. That is why it is weak. 
It stands in danger of destruction from within, 
because of hunger and thirst, and from with- 
out, because of fire and water, and because of 
the intentions of enemies, wild animals, and 
so on. 

Because of hunger and thirst, the frame 
needs food and drink. Hence it needs two 
armies, one outward, like hand, foot, mouth, 
and teeth; and one inward, like appetite for 
food and water. 

For the sake of fending off outward ene- 


mies, it needs two armies: one outward, like 
hand, foot, and arms; and one inward, like 
anger and wrath. 

Since it cannot seek a food which it does 
not see and cannot fend off an enemy which 
it does not see, it has need of perceptual fac- 
ulties. Some of these are outward, that is, the 
five senses—eye, nose, ear, taste, and touch. 
Some are inward, and they also are five: the 
faculties of imagination, reflection, memory, 
recall, and intuition. Each of these faculties 
has a special business. If one of these should 
be defective, the human business in religion 
and this world will also be defective. 

All these armies, outward and inward, are 
under the command of the heart. It is the 
commander and king of them all. When the 
heart commands the tongue, at once the 
tongue begins to speak. When it commands 
the hand, it takes. When it commands the 
foot, it goes. When it commands the eye, it 
looks. When it commands the faculty of re- 
flection, it thinks. By nature and obedience 
all of these are made to follow the heart’s 
command. Thereby the heart will protect the 
body so that it may take its provisions, ac- 
complish its hunt, finish trading for the next 
world, and scatter the seeds of its felicity. 

The obedience of this army to the heart is 
like the obedience of the angels to God. They 
cannot disobey God in any command. On the 
contrary, by nature and obedience they follow 
His command. 

Knowing the details of the heart’s army is 
a long process. What has to be said here can 
be made known to you through an analogy: 

Know that the analogy of’ the body is a 
city. Hand, foot, and organs are like the 
craftsmen of the city. Appetite is like the tax- 
collector. Anger is like the police chief. The 
heart is the city’s king, while intellect is the 
King’s vizier. The king needs all these to keep 
the kingdom in order. 

The problem is that appetite is a liar, a 
meddler, and a troublemaker. Whenever in- 
tellect—the vizier—tells appetite to do some- 
thing, it acts opposite his command. It always 
uses some pretext to take all the property in 
the storehouses of the kingdom as tax. 

Anger, which is the police chief, is evil 
tempered and exceedingly fierce and harsh. It 
likes nothing better than killing, breaking, 
and spilling. 

The king of the city should always consult 
with the vizier. The king must keep the lying 
tax collector chastened and he must not listen 
to anything he says in opposition to the 
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vizier. He must give the police chief control 
over the tax collector in order to prevent him 
from meddling. But he must always keep the 
police chief beaten and broken, so that he 
will not place his foot outside its boundaries. 
When the king does this, the business of the 
kingdom will be kept in order. 

In a similar way the heart/king should 
work according to the instructions of the in- 
tellect. It must keep appetite and anger under 
the control and command of the intellect and 
it must not place the intellect in their power. 
Then the business of the kingdom of the body 
will be correct and it will not be cut off from 
the path of felicity and the way of reaching 
the Presence of Divinity. But if the heart 
makes intellect the prisoner of appetite and 
anger, the kingdom will be destroyed and the 
king will be wretched and ruined.* 


The relationship between spirit and its 
various faculties is that between a king and 
his servants. But here the yang/yin polarity 
becomes more subtle, since everything that 
dwells between spirit as such and body as 
such has two faces, one turned toward the 
spirit and the other toward the body. In re- 
spect of the first face, the spirit is high and 
bright, while the thing itself is low and 
dark. In respect of the face that looks down 
toward the body, the middle reality takes on 
the attributes of spirit. 

If we begin at the top of the created hier- 
archy, we see spirit as God’s servant and 
vicegerent. It is yin in relation to God and 
yang in relation to everything below it. 
Each of the spirit’s underlings is also a yin 
reality in relation to the spirit and a yang 
reality in relation to what it controls. But in 
some cases, there are several intermediaries 
before we reach the lowest realm, so the 
yin/yang relationship keeps on switching 
back and forth. Ghazali brings this out 
while expanding upon his analogy. Each 
level is the servant or assistant (khddim) of 
the level that lies above it, being assisted in 
its turn by the level that lies below it. 


From everything that has been said you 
have come to know that appetite and anger 
were created for the sake of food, drink, and 
preserving the body. Hence both are assis- 
tants of the body. The body was created to 
carry the senses. Hence the body is the assis- 


tant of the senses. The senses were created to 
spy for the intellect. They were to be its snare 
through which it might know the wonders of 
God’s handiwork. Hence the senses are the 
assistant of the intellect. The intellect was 
created to be the heart’s candle and lamp, so 
that through its light the heart might see the 
Presence of Divinity, which is the heart’s 
paradise. Hence intellect is the assistant of 
the heart. The heart was created to gaze upon 
the beauty of the Presence of Divinity. When 
it busies itself with this, it is the servant and 
assistant of the threshold of the Divine Pres- 
ence. That is the meaning of God’s words, “I 
created jinn and mankind only to serve Me” 
(51:56].* 


We have here a hierarchical set of rela- 
tionships stretching from the inanimate ob- 
jects, which are yin in relation to appetite 
and anger, to God Himself, who is yang in 
relation to all. But all this pertains to the 
natural and normative state of the human 
being. It does not mean that relationships 
necessarily observe this order. In fact, rela- 
tionships are usually upset, which is why 
human beings are addressed by revelation. 
We will return to this point in detail. 


Heaven and Earth 


The structure of the human being is typ- 
ically described in terms of worlds, levels, 
or activities. These terms are in no way ex- 
clusive, since worlds are defined in terms of 
levels—which indicate relationships with 
other worlds—and the activities that pertain 
to specific levels. What is peculiar about the 
microcosm is that it brings together and har- 
monizes all the worlds, levels, and activities 
found in the macrocosm. 

Since the basic worlds are two, spiritual 
and corporeal, the description of how the 
microcosm functions centers upon how 
these two worlds interrelate. In the simplest 
analysis, as we have just seen in Ghazali’s 
description of the kingdom of the heart, the 
higher world is yang and the lower yin. In 
other words, the stress is laid upon the 
proper relationship between heaven and 
earth as reflected in the human being. 
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Hence those authors who apply ta’wil to the 
Koranic text often read verses mentioning 
heaven and earth as applicable to spirit and 
body. For example, the first verse juxtapos- 
ing heaven and earth in the Koran is the fol- 
lowing: “O people, serve your Lord... , 


with fruits, which are certainty, states, and 
stations, such as patience, thanksgiving, and 
trust.”’ 


Here Kashani follows Sufi technical ter- 


minology that we have met: The character 


who assigned to you earth for a bedding, traits actualized by the soul as it gradually 
and heaven for a building, and sent down achieves its perfection are the “stations 
out of heaven water, wherewith He brought (maqamat) of the spiritual path. The ongo- 
forth fruits for your provision. So set not up ing and ever-cha ging transformations and 
compeers to God willingly” (2:22). After transmutations that the soul experiences are 
explaining certain allusions found in the “states” (ahwal).” In this perspective, 
macrocosmic sense of the verse, Maybudi “spirit” is the divine light within the human 
adds: being, while “soul” is the inward reality that 
experiences the actualization of the divine 
The Masters of the Realities have com- light through becoming more and more illu- 
mented [tafsir] on this verse in a different minated. 
way and have seen a different intimation. In another typical passage, Kashani com- 
They say that these are likenesses [mathal] ments on one of the many Koranic verses 
that God has placed in this verse. The earth is (2:164) that urge people to use their intel- 


the likeness of the body, the heaven the like- 
ness of the intellect, and the water that comes 
down out of heaven is the likeness of the 
knowledge that is actualized through intellect. 
The fruits are the likeness of the scrvant’s 
praiseworthy behavior on the basis of knowl- 
edge. 

Thus the allusion of the verse is as fol- 
lows: God is that lord who has created you as 
a person, a form, and a body. Then He 
adorned the body with the beauty of intellect. 
Then by means of intellect He gave knowl- 
edge, cleverness, and science. From that 
knowledge great fruits were produced. Those 
fruits are praiseworthy behavior, within 
which are found your soul’s food and its good 
life. Since that Lord shows such kindness and 
mercy to you, why do you worship others 
along with Him and associate partners with 
Him?” 


Kashani frequently makes heaven and 
earth correspond to spirit and soul or body 
in applying ta’wil to Koranic verses, as in 
his summary of the meaning of the above 
verse: 


God spread out for them the earths, their 
souls. He built over them the heavens, their 
spirits. He sent down out of heaven water, 


ligence to understand the signs of the mac- 
rocosm: 


Surely in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth: Surely in the bringing into exist- 
ence of the heavens, which are the spirits, 
hearts, and intellects, and the earth, which is 
the souls. And the diversity of night and day, 
the light and darkness that differentiate the 
two. And the ship, the body, that runs in the 
sea, the Nondelimited Body with profit to 
men in gaining their perfections. And the wa- 
ter, knowledge, that God sends down from 
heaven, the spirit, therewith reviving the 
earth, the soul, after it was dead through ig- 
norance. And His scattering abroad in it all 
manner of crawling thing, the animal facul- 
ties that live through the life of the heart. And 
the turning about of the winds, the forceful 
winds that increase God-given acts, and the 
clouds, the self-disclosure of lordly attributes, 
subjected, or arranged, between heaven, the 
spirit, and earth, the soul. Surely there are 
Signs, indications, for a people who have in- 
telligence illumined with the light of the 
Sharia and disengaged from the stain of sen- 
sory intuition.” 


According to implications of the hadith 


which is the knowledge to profess the unity of the Hidden Treasure, God creates heaven 
of His acts. Therewith He brought forth from and earth in order to manifest His own per- 
that earth the plant of surrender, good works, fections through “everything between the 
acts of obedience, and beautiful character two,” the Ten Thousand Things. Heaven 


traits, to provide their hearts through them and earth are the two principles upon which 
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creation is built. So also, God creates spirit 
and body to manifest His own perfections 
within His own “form,” which is the human 
being. As divine images, human beings are 
the loci wherein the divine names and at- 
tributes reach full actuality. In commenting 
on Koran 13:3, Kashani correlates earth 
with the body. When heaven’s rain falls on 
the earth, the earth gives birth to the Ten 
Thousand Things: When the spirit effuses 
its light upon the body, the body gives birth 
to the soul. The soul, as conjunction of 
spirit and body, is the locus within which 
all the perfections of heaven and earth be- 
come outwardly manifest. In other words, 
the body is the womb wherein the child— 
the heart—is born. 


It is He who stretched out the earth, the 
body, and set therein firm mountains, the 
bones, and rivers, the veins. And of every 
fruit, character traits and perceptions, He 
placed there pairs, that is, two contrasting 
kinds, such as generosity and _stinginess, 
shame and shamelessness, licentiousness and 
continence, timidity and courage, wrong- 
doing and justice; and such as black and 
white, sweetness and sourness, freshness and 
rottenness, heat and cold, smoothness and 
roughness. 

He makes the night, the darkness of cor- 
poreal things, cover the day, the spiritual 
things. In the same way the spiritual faculties 
are covered by organs and the spirit is cov- 
ered by the body. 

Surely in that there are signs for a people 
who reflect on God’s handiwork and the cor- 
respondence between its two worlds, the mi- 
crocosm and the macrocosm. 

And in the earth, the body, are tracts 
neighboring each to each, like bones, flesh, 
fat, and nerves. And gardens of trees, which 
are natural, animal, and human faculties; of 
grapes, which are appetitive faculties, from 
which is squeezed the wine of the soul’s ca- 
price, and intellective faculties, from which is 
squeezed the wine of loving kindness with the 
squeezing of love. And fields sown, the vege- 
tal faculties. And paims, the other outward 
and inward faculties. In pairs, like the two 
eyes, two ears, and two nostrils, and not in 
pairs, such as the tongue, the instrument of 
reflection, intuition, and recall. Watered with 
one water, the water of life. And some of 
them We prefer above others in fruit, that is, 


in perceptions and acquired habits. Thus the 
objects of intellect’s perception are preferred 
over those of the senses, and sight is prefer- 
red over touch. So also the acquired habit of 
wisdom is preferred over temperance, and so 
on. Surely in that are signs for a people who 
have intelligence to perceive the marvels of 
His making.“ 


In commenting on Koran 14:32—34, Ka- 
shani illustrates the proper relationship be- 
tween spirit and body: 


It is God who created the heavens, the 
spirits, and the earth, the body. He sent down 
out of heaven, the world of holiness, the wa- 
ter of knowledge, wherewith He brought 
forth from the earth of the body the fruits of 
wisdoms and virtues, to be your provision so 
that your heart might be strengthened through 
them. And He subjected to you the ship* to 
run at His command, and He subjected to you 
the rivers of knowledge through deduction, 
discovery, induction, and classification. And 
He subjected to you the sun, the spirit, and 
the moon, the heart, untiring in their courses 
through unveiling and contemplation. He sub- 
jected to you the night, the darkness of the 
attributes of the soul, and the daytime, the 
light of the spirit, for seeking livelihood, the 
next life, ease, and illumination. And He 
gave you of all you asked Him with the 
tongue of your preparednesses [isti‘dad], for 
everything asks Him with the tongue of its 
preparedness for a perfection that is effused 
upon it along with the question, without lag 
or delay. Thus God says, “All those in the 
heavens ask from Him; each day He is upon 
some task” [55:29].* 


In commenting on Koran 6:99, Kashani 
again shows how a description of God’s 
creativity in the macrocosm can easily be 
applied to the microcosm by observing 
qualitative correspondences. 


It is He who sent down out of heaven, the 
spirit, water, knowledge. And thereby We 
have brought forth every plant, every kind of 
character trait and virtue. And then We have 
brought forth from the plant a green condi- 
tion, which is the soul. It is a lovely, beauti- 
ful ornament and a joy through knowledge 
and character. We bring forth from that con- 
dition, which is the fresh, tender soul, close- 
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compounded grain, that is, ordered, noble, 
and pleasing works and truthful intentions, 
from which the heart gains strength. And out 
of the palm tree, the intellect, from its spathe, 
its intellection, thick-clustered dates, gnostic 
sciences and realities. Ready to the hand, 
easy to partake of, since they are manifest 
through the light of the spirit, as if they were 
self-evident. And gardens of grapes, which 
are states and tastings. More particularly, 
they are various kinds of love in the heart, 
whose extract and choicest wine intoxicates. 
Olives, reflection, and pomegranates, truthful 
imaginings, which are noble aspirations and 
worthwhile intentions. Like each to each, as, 
for example, intellections, reflections, gnostic 
sciences, realities, works, and intentions; or 
love for the Essence, and love for the divine 
attributes. And each unlike to each, as for ex- 
ample, the kinds of love compared to the 
kinds of works. Or “like each to each” in 
level, in strength and weakness, in being dis- 
closed and hidden, “and each unlike to each” 
in the same things. . . . Surely, in all this are 
signs for a people who have faith through 
knowledge. They are those who have attained 
certainty in these signs and states that we 
have enumerated.” 


The earth is good, as the Koran often’re- 


in the measure of need and necessity. Do not 
overstep the limits of equilibrium, through 
which things are good and give profit, enter- 
ing into the limits of immoderation, for these 
are the steps of Satan. That is why God says, 
“Verily the squanderers are brothers of Satan” 
[17:27]. He is a clear enemy to you. He 
wants to destroy you and make you hateful to 
your Lord by the performance of blamewor- 
thy acts of immoderation, for God “does not 
love the immoderate” [6:141]. 

You should know that balance [‘addla] in 
the world of the soul is the shadow of famil- 
iarity [u/fa] in the world of the heart. Equilib- 
rium [itidal] is familiarity’s shadow in the 
world of the body. Familiarity is the shadow 
of love in the world of the Spirit, and love is 
the shadow of true Oneness. Hence equilib- 
rium is the fourth shadow of Oneness. Satan 
flees from the. shadow of God and is unable 
to bear it. Hence he always steps outside the 
domains of these shadows to the sides of im- 
moderate acts. When he cannot do that, then 
he goes to the side of extremes, as in love 
and familiarity. That is why ‘Ali said, “You 
will never see the ignorant person except fal- 
ling short or going too far, since the ignorant 
person is Satan’s plaything.” 


If heaven can be divided into seven 


minds us. But there is a real danger that the heavens, as the Koran tells us, this also has 
equilibrium between heaven and earth may its parallels in the microcosm. Kashani ex- 
be upset. We cannot partake of the earth in plains this in commenting on Koran 2:29: 


any way we see fit. If people deal with the 
earth while ignoring its relationship with 
heaven, they will bring about its corruption. 
To be a true vicegerent, ruling over the 
earth and its creatures with justice, the hu- 
man being must be a true servant, submit- 
ting his or her will to the Real. The Tao 
establishes guidelines for activities, and 
these must be observed to keep the micro- 
cosm and macrocosm in order. Satan, who 
incarnates the tendency in the soul to turn 
away from the spirit, must be avoided. Ka- 
shani explains some of these points in com- 
menting on Koran 2:168: 


O people, eat of what is in the earth: Par- 
take of the pleasures and enjoyments that are 
in the low direction, the world of the soul and 
the body, in a manner that is lawful and 
good. In other words, partake of them accor- 
ding to the law of justice, with the permission 
of the Sharia and the approval of the intellect, 


It is He who created for you what is in the 
earth. The earth is the low direction, which is 
the elemental world. Altogether, since all 
these things are the origins of your creation 
and the material for your existence and sub- 
sistence. Then He lifted Himself straight, that 
is, He turned His intention straight to heaven, 
the high direction. “Then” indicates the dis- 
parity between the two directions and the two 
kinds of bringing into existence: origination 
(ibda‘] and engendering [takwin].” This does 
not indicate a delay between the times [of 
coming into existence], which would necessi- 
tate that the earth was created before the 
heaven. He put them in order as “seven” 
heavens in accordance with what the common 
people see, since the eighth and the ninth 
heavens are the manifest Footstool and 
Throne. 

The reality is that the low direction is the 
corporeal world, like the body and its limbs, 
because its level is lowly in relation to the 
spiritual world, which is the high direction 
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called the “heaven,” and also because of the 
disparity between Creation and Command. 
He proportioned them as seven heavens. 
This alludes to the levels of the world of spir- 
itual things. The first is the World of the Do- 
minion over the earth, the faculties of the 
soul, and the jinn. The second is the World of 
the Soul. The third is the World of the Heart. 
The fourth is the World of the Intellect. The 
fifth is the World of the Inmost Mystery 


[sirr]. The sixth is the World of the Spirit. 
The seventh is the World of the Hidden 
[khafa’], which is the spiritual mystery, not 
the heart mystery. “Ali referred to all this 
when he said, “Ask me about the paths of 
heaven, since I know them better than the 
paths of the earth.” The paths of heaven are 
the states [ahwal] and the stations [magamat], 
such as renunciation, trust, satisfaction, and 
so forth.*° 


A 


9 


DYNAMICS OF THE SOUL 


One of the primary concerns of the Sufis 
was to map out the various stages or “sta- 
tions” (maqgdmat) of spiritual development 
undergone on the path to God. At the begin- 
ning the individual self or soul has little 
similarity with the spirit that is God’s 
Breath. It stands at a level of imperfection 
deriving from the natural human tendency 
to “forgetfulness” (ghafla), represented myth- 
ically by the negative side of Adam’s fall. 
Revelation appears as a message from God 
that “reminds” (tadhkir) the soul that its own 
luminosity stands witness to a covenant made 
with God before the entrance into this world 
(cf. 7:172). Once a person accepts the mes- 
sage, he or she enters onto a long path of 
struggle (mujahada or jihad) against the soul’s 
negative tendencies. 


Struggle on the Path to God 


A human being possesses a variety of in- 
ward tendencies or dimensions represented 
by such words as soul, spirit, and intellect. 
Without these dimensions there could be no 
question of “struggling against oneself.” 
One way to picture the relationship among 
these dimensions is to see human conscious- 
ness as situated on a vertical axis connec- 
ting the lowest dimension of reality—the 
visible world—with the highest dimension, 
the incomparable God. This is the “static” 
picture of the microcosm drawn in the pre- 
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vious chapter, where heaven and earth inter- 
relate in harmony at every level. God is 
heaven, the spirit earth. The spirit is heaven, 
the soul earth. The soul is heaven, the body 
earth. 

But this picture of the human individual 
as microcosmic harmony is normative. It 
describes the ideal relationship between hu- 
man beings and God, taking into account all 
the intermediary levels of consciousness and 
experience, or all the different qualities that 
must be actualized in certain modes. In any 
given human individual, the relationships 
may not correspond to the ideal. The pur- 
pose of life will then be to rectify the rela- 
tionships. 

This static and normative picture of the 
microcosm gives us a model that allows us 
to distinguish between what we are and 
what we should be. Based as it is on the 
structure of the macrocosm, it is seen to 
pertain to the objective nature of things. A 
human being whose inward nature corre- 
sponds to the macrocosmic order is seen to 
be in equilibrium with the Real. If the inner 
relationships do not follow this order, the 
person is out of kilter with God and the 
cosmos. 

Of course, from a certain point of view, 
everything is in perfect order, even if it is 
out of kilter. God has issued the command 
“Be!” and all things have come into exist- 
ence in their proper places. The tradition 
calls this particular command the “engendering 
command” (al-amr al-takwini). Through say- 
ing “Be!” God engenders all things. This is 
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the Breath of the All-merciful through which 
God speaks every possible word. It corre- 
sponds to the two hands of God, through 
which He makes all things. But God also 
issues the “prescriptive command” (al-amr 
al-taklifi). This second command takes the 
normative picture of the cosmos into ac- 
count. It draws a qualitative distinction be- 
tween God’s right and left hands. Through 
this command God tells us that all paths do 
not lead to felicity and that every situation 
does not necessarily present us with opti- 
mum conditions from our point of view. 
The heaven and earth of the microcosm are 
not necessarily in balance, even if the mac- 
rocosmic heaven and earth follow the Tao. 
In order to put our own heavens and earths 
back into equilibrium, we as human be- 
ings—God’s servants and vicegerents— 
must change our outlooks and habits. This 
is the perspective that religion commonly 
takes, and it is the perspective that makes 
the “spiritual quest” a human imperative. 

Here arises a perennial question, to 
which we have already alluded in chapter 7: 
If God is the principle of heaven, earth, and 
everything between the two, then all things 
must conform to Him by their very natures. 
Yet we see that human beings bring about a 
rupture of equilibrium. In the midst of the 
Real’s cosmic equilibrium is found a dis- 
equilibrium caused by human beings. How 
can certain things work against their own 
ontological root? 

One way to explain this discrepancy be- 
tween the two commands of God—the en- 
gendering and prescriptive—is to tie things 
back to the divine names, or to appeal to the 
different requirements of the two hands of 
God. The argument can be summarized as 
follows: On one level, the all-comprehen- 
sive name Allah demands the cosmos as it 
is. On another level, certain less compre- 
hensive names, such as the Guide, have in 
view felicity, or ultimate human happiness. 
Felicity is connected to mercy, kindness, 
love, nearness. It is the human actualization 
of the attributes of beauty and geritleness that 
are allied with God’s similarity. But felicity 
can be achieved only if human beings estab- 
lish a relationship with the Guide, which 
manifests itself in the teachings brought by 
the prophets. 


The very possibility of the existence of 
felicity on God’s right hand depends upon 
the existence of its opposite, wretchedness, 
on His left hand. If there were no wretched- 
ness and all things were equally felicitous, 
we could not speak of felicity. We might as 
well say that all things are equally wretched. 
The experience of felicity depends upon the 
existence of misery. “Things become distin- 
guished through their opposites.” As Rumi 
remarks, “If you write upon a black page, 
your script will be hidden, since both are 
the color of tar.” 

Like other qualities, felicity has degrees, 
and these decrease steadily until they merge 
imperceptibly into their opposite, wretched- 
ness. A Sufi saying catches the point nicely: 
“The felicity of the pious is the wretched- 
ness of the saints.” Something that is felic- 
ity in the eyes of the common people may 
be constraint and misery for the enlight- 
ened. That is why Sufis commonly speak of 
having no interest in paradise. By defini- 
tion, paradise is different from God, and 
therefore limited and defined. The infinite 
aspirations of the true seekers can be satis- 
fied only by the Infinite. There are many 
variations on this theme in Sufi literature. 
One of the most famous is the prayer of the 
great woman saint Rabi‘a (fl. second/eighth 
c.), who was one of the first to make the 
language of love central to Islam’s spiritual 
vocabulary: 


O God, whatsoever Thou hast apportioned 
to me of worldly things, do Thou give that to 
Thy enemies; and whatsoever Thou hast ap- 
portioned to me in the world to come, give 
that to Thy friends; for Thou sufficest me.? 


The quality of wretchedness, localized es- 
chatologically in hell, sets human beings 
into relationship mainly with the names that 
declare God’s distance and incomparability: 
Mighty, Invincible, Magnificent, Majestic, 
King, Inaccessible, Avenger, Intensely Se- 
vere. God remains far from His servants, 
and they are deprived of all that follows 
upon His nearness: mercy, love, paradise, 
felicity. The Koran makes the point explic- 
itly: “No indeed, but on that Day they shall 
be veiled from their Lord, then they shall] 
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roast in Hell” (83:15). Being distant from 
God is equivalent to torment. 

In short, the engendering command brings 
all things into existence, including paradise 
and hell. It follows upon the very nature of 
God as the reality that comprehends all on- 
tological qualities. God as “Allah” assumes 
every possible relationship with His crea- 
tures: incomparability and similarity, wrath 
and mercy, severity and gentleness, ven- 
geance and forgiveness, left hand and right. 
These qualities must exist because they be- 
long to the nature of existence itself. They 
are rooted in Being, which is the Real. And 
everything, as the Arabic proverb tells us, 
returns to the root from which it arises. The 
Koran frequently reminds us that all things 
“return to Allah.” But all things do not re- 
turn to Allah inasmuch as He is Forgiving, 
Merciful, Gentle. Some return to Him inas- 
much as He is Avenger, Wrathful, Severe.’ 
Ibn al-‘Arabi frequently makes this point, as 
does his student Qunawi. For example, the 
latter writes as follows: 


Though every path takes us to God in re- 
spect to one of the divine names—since, in 
one respect, every name is identical with the 
Named—this yields no profit or felicity. For 
the names, in respect of their realities and ef- 
fects, are diverse. What does Harm-giver 
have in common with Benefit-giver, or Be- 
stower with Withholder? What does Avenger 
have in common with Forgiver, or Kind and 
Beneficent with Severe?* 


On the one hand, human souls are situ- 
ated on a vertical axis that sets them into 
relationship with the Real at any given mo- 
ment. On the other hand, they experience 
changing relationships on a second, hori- 
zontal axis, which is temporal extension. If 
we look at any microcosm in its day to day 
existence, we find nothing static about the 
relationships among its invisible qualities. 
They change from moment to moment. The 
enormous extent of these changes in the 
long term can be judged by tracing human 
trajectories from birth to death. 

The Koran often recalls the “stages” (at- 
war) of human life that begin within the 
womb. We had occasion to refer to these in 
chapter 7. All the early stages relate directly 


to God’s engendering command. When hu- 
man development reaches the stage where it 
makes sense to speak of responsibility, the 
prescriptive command comes into play. This 
command has a bearing upon everything 
that makes human beings truly human. Only 
in respect of the prescriptive command do 
right and wrong, beautiful and ugly, moral 
and immoral, perfection and imperfection, 
good and evil, felicity and wretchedness, 
take on direct relevance to the human state. 
At this point, we have to distinguish be- 
tween the vertical axis that actually exists in 
a human being and the vertical axis that 
should exist. What actually exists was 
brought into existence by the engendering 
command. What should exist is described 
by the prescriptive command, which pro- 
vides norms for the human state. The hori- 
zontal axis is the scene wherein relation- 
ships can be put into the right order. 

The prescriptive command sets down a 
desired relationship between heaven and 
earth, spirit and soul, soul and body. Its 
goal is to reestablish harmony among the 
qualities present within the self and, as a 
result, between the microcosm and the mac- 
rocosm. Through it God warns about the 
undesirable relationships that corrupt the 
Tao of human and cosmic life. He sets down 
various means whereby relationships can be 
brought back into their proper and norma- 
tive standing. 

The possibility of upsetting the balance 
of heaven and earth goes back to human 
freedom. Since people are made in God’s 
image, they share to a certain degree in His 
free choice. To that extent they can reject 
the prescriptive command and will be held 
responsible for their choice. When they do 
reject their role as servants of the Real, they 
upset the proper cosmic relationships by ar- 
rogating the rights of the vicegerent to 
themselves. Instead of submitting to God’s 
will (islam), they refuse the divine guidance 
and try to take control of their own desti- 
nies. Here they are being misled, since they 
can never wrest control from the Real. The 
power that misleads them is known as 
“Iblis” or “Satan.” As mentioned earlier, he 
manifests the divine name Misguider. His 
task is to bring about separation and disper- 
sion in order that all the possibilities latent 
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in existence may become manifest. Without 
distance there can be no nearness, without 
misguidance no guidance, without wretch- 
edness no felicity, without hell no paradise. 
This is why the Sufi philosopher “Ayn al- 
Qudat Hamadani (d. 525/1131) can talk of 
Muhammad and Iblis as two lights of God: 


“By the sun and her brightness! By the 
moon who follows her!” [91:1-2]. . . . Do 
you know what this sun is? It is the Muham- 
madan light that comes out of the beginning- 
less East. And do you know what this moon 
is? It is the black light of Iblis that comes out 
of the endless West.’ 


“Ayn al-Qudat brings out some of the im- 
plications of the existence of these two 
lights in the following: 


Dear friend, wisdom is this: Everything that 
is, was, and will be, may not and must not be 
any different. There can never be whiteness 
without blackness. Heaven is not proper with- 
out the earth. Substance cannot be imagined 
without accident. Muhammad could not exist 
without Iblis. There can be no obedience with- 
out disobedience or unbelief without fajth. 
Such is the case with all the opposites. This is 
the meaning of the saying, “Things become 
distinguished through their opposites.” Muham- 
mad could have no faith without Iblis’s unbe- 
lief. 

If it were possible that God not be “the 
Creator, the Author, the Form-giver” [59:24], 
then it would be possible for Muhammad and 
the faith of Muhammad not to be. If it were 
conceivable that He not be “the Invincible, 
the Magnificent” [59:23], “the Intensely Se- 
vere” [12:39], then it would be conceivable 
that Iblis and his unbelief not exist. Thus it is 
clear that Muhammad has no felicity without 
the wretchedness of Iblis. Aba Bakr and 
‘Umar would not exist without Aba Jahl and 
Abt Lahab.* This is the meaning of the say- 
ing, “There is no prophet who does not have 
a counterpart in his community.” There is no 
friend of God whose days are not accom- 
panied by an ungodly person. There is no 
prophet without a forgetful person, no truth- 
teller without someone ungodly.’ 


Harmony between heaven and earth, 
spirit and soul, God and cosmos, is estab- 
lished when people bring into balance 
within themselves the two hands of God, or 
the two dimensions of their own nature. 


Like God Himself, of whom they are the 
image, their two basic dimensions are yang 
and yin, activity and receptivity, majesty 
and beauty. To reestablish the normative hi- 
erarchy, their receptivity must be open to- 
ward the divine guidance. And their activity 
must be directed against their own limited 
awarenesses. The first attribute is known as 
“submission” and “servanthood.” The sec- 
ond attribute is known as “struggle” (jihad, 
mujdhada). This is the “greater holy war.” 
According to the famous hadith mentioned 
in the previous chapter, the Prophet spoke 
of leaving the lesser holy war and returning 
to the greater holy war (al-jihdd al-akbar). 
When asked what struggle could be greater 
than the struggle against the unbelievers, he 
replied that it was the struggle against one’s 
own soul. The macrocosmic battle against 
the forces of the enemy, Iblis, has an im- 
portant role to play in human existence. 
However, given the murkiness of human af- 
fairs, it is often extremely difficult to dis- 
cern just who the enemy really is. This is 
why Muslim authorities, after the initial 
century or two of Islam, have rarely agreed 
on the legitimacy of any given war. And 
this is why “holy war” is not incumbent 
upon everyone, even though some authori- 
ties have made it one of the pillars of Islam. 
However, the greater holy war—the strug- 
gle against the enemy within—is indeed in- 
cumbent upon everyone, because it is the 
active face of submission to the will of 
God. Like everything else, the soul has two 
faces. The face turned toward God must 
submit to Him, and the face turned toward 
everything other than God must struggle 
against the forces of misguidance. And the 
first and foremost of these “others” is the 
soul itself. If it turns away from the divine 
command, it must be contended with. 

To the extent that people refuse to sub- 
mit to God and to contend with their own 
negative tendencies, they remain imperfect 
and forgetful. Like those human beings who 
have actualized true servanthood and vice- 
gerency, they contain within themselves a 
vertical axis reaching from body to God, 
but it does not conform to the Tao of human 
affairs. If they do not rectify their inward 
states, they will meet God after death as 
Wrathful, Avenger, Intensely Severe. 
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Commonly the struggle to establish right 
relationships is pictured as a path. This path 
has an explicit or implied ascent, since it 
leads to greater and greater actualization of 
goodness and virtue, or emergence from the 
various kinds of darknesses into the one 
light. The Koran employs this last image re- 
peatedly: 


God is the Friend of those who have faith: 
He brings them forth from the darknesses into 
the light. (2:257) 

[This is] a Book We have sent down to 
thee, that thou mayest bring forth mankind 
from the darknesses to the light by the leave 
of their Lord. (14:1) 

It is He who blesses you, and His angels, 
to bring you forth from the darknesses into 
the light. (33:43) 

It is He who sends down upon His servant 
signs, clear signs, that He may bring you forth 
from the darknesses into the light. (57:9) 

Why, is he who was dead, and We gave 
him life, and appointed for him a light to 
walk by among the people, as one who is in 
the darknesses, and comes not forth from 
them? (6:122) 


The goal of the ascent into light is to 
reestablish harmony on all the inner levels 
of the human being. Harmony with other 
harmonious human beings is then seen as 
the natural result of the individual’s own in- 
ner harmony. As Rimi puts it, 


The spirits of wolves and dogs are sepa- 
rate, every one, but the spirits of God’s lions 
are united. 

I refer to their spirits by a plural noun be- 
cause that one spirit is a hundred in relation 
to bodies. 

In the same way the light of the heaven’s 
sun is a hundred in relation to the courtyards 
of houses. 

But all the lights are one when you re- 
move the walls from between.’ 


At each level of the microcosm, the lower 
dimension must submit to the higher dimen- 
sion, the darkness must allow the light to 
shine. Finally the innermost dimension of 
the human reality, called by such names as 
“inmost mystery” (sirr) and “most hidden” 
(akhfa), submits itself to God. But here the 


language of submission and dominance dis- 
appears, since tawhid, or the true profession 
of God’s unity, has been achieved. Hence 
the tradition employs words such as union 
or unification. At this stage a person comes 
to know what he or she is in truth, in real- 
ity. The identity of the innermost dimension 
of the self with the divine is perceived as 
having always been the situation. The true, 
normative hierarchy of the cosmos is actu- 
alized and firmly fixed within the individ- 
ual. Ibn al-"Arabi makes the point in typical 
fashion. He is commenting on the well- 
known sound hadith in which God says, 


I love nothing that draws My servant near 
to Me more than [I love] what I have made 
obligatory for him. My servant never ceases 
drawing near to Me through supererogatory 
works until I love him. Then when I love 
him, I am his hearing through which he 
hears, his sight through which he sees, his 
hand through which he grasps, and his foot 
through which he walks.° 


Ibn al-“Arabi writes, 


In reality, it is the Real who governs the 
cosmos [just as the spirit governs the body]. . 
. . So He is the spirit of the cosmos, its hear- 
ing, its sight, and its hand. . . . This is 
known only by those who draw near to God 
through supererogatory good works. .. . 
When the servant draws near to Him... , 
He loves him, and when He loves him He 
says, “I am his hearing, his sight, and his 
hand.” . . . God’s words “I am” show that 
this was already the situation, but the servant 
was not aware.’® 


The great Persian poet Hafiz (d. 792/ 
1389) makes the point in allusive verses that 
summarize the whole tradition. He refers to 
the goal of the path as the mythical, “world- 
displaying cup” of King Jamshid: 


For years my heart sought Jamshid’s cup 
from me — 

What it had in itself it tried to find in 
others. 
It asked for the pearl that is outside existence 
and place 
from those lost on the shore of the Ocean.'! 
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Union with God is perfect accord with 
the divine will. At the inmost center of the 
being, the person lives in perfect harmony 
with the Tao. As a result, all other levels of 
the being are brought into harmony with the 
inmost center. Each lower level “serves” the 
higher levels and is in turn served by the 
lower levels. 

When Sufi texts envisage the soul as 
something that must be transformed, they 
typically describe a development through 
three stages, basing themselves on Koranic 
terminology. The lowest stage, the “soul 
commanding to evil” (al-nafs al-ammdra 
bi’l-sa@’), belongs to ordinary mortals over- 
come by forgetfulness. The next stage, the 
“blaming soul” (al-nafs al-lawwama), per- 
tains to those who have begun to struggle 
on the path to God. They recognize their 
own weaknesses and blame themselves for 
their failures to adhere to the normative 
guidelines set down by the prescriptive coim- 
mand. The final stage, the “soul at peace” 
with God (al-nafs al-mutma’inna), is achieved 
by those who reach the fullness of human 
perfection.” 

According to the normative ideal, human 
beings should turn their attention toward the 
upper reaches of the vertical axis and “as- 
cend” to the World of the Command and to 
God Himself. This is achieved while people 
live upon the horizontal, temporal axis. 
Those who cling to life in the visible world 
and neglect their human possibilities as 
God’s designated servants and vicegerents 
are dominated by the “soul that commands 
to evil.” Those who remember their true na- 
ture and undertake the task of turning their 
attention toward perfection and nearness to 
God reach the stage of the “blaming soul.” 
Those who persevere in their struggle 
against their own forgetful tendencies and 
succeed in attaining perfection achieve the 
soul “at peace.” 

If the transformation of the soul can be 
described in terms of a journey or ascent 
from imperfection to perfection, or from 
forgetfulness to remembrance and mindful- 
ness, it can also be understood as a passage 
from dispersion to unity. The human real- 
ity, though single, has multiple faculties 
and dimensions. Its oneness lies in the di- 
rection of the divine/human spirit, while its 


multiplicity pertains to the side of the body 
with its many parts and functions. Here the 
geometrical image is that of a circle. The 
center of the circle is the spirit, while its 
circumference is the body. The more the 
soul turns toward its own center or source, 
the more it becomes integrated and whole. 
The more it turns toward the circumference, 
the more it becomes dispersed and partial. 
“Perfection” or full “remembrance” then cor- 
responds to awareness situated at the center 
of the circle. The circumference no longer 
attracts the soul, thereby drawing it into dis- 
persion, but instead represents the soul’s ac- 
tive and conscious self-manifestation within 
the bounds of its own perfected nature. 

No matter how the ascent to human 
wholeness and integration is described, rela- 
tionships among different dimensions or 
qualities of the human being are constantly 
at issue. Terms such as soul, spirit, heart, 
inmost mystery, and most hidden designate 
the subtle dimensions of the human reality 
in terms of certain qualities. This is clearly 
and explicitly the case in the three levels of 
soul: commanding to evil, blaming, and at 
peace. In the discussions of spiritual psy- 
chology, such concepts serve to describe 
certain groups of qualities that need to be 
juxtaposed with other qualities, whether 
within the microcosm, the macrocosm, or 
God Himself. The purpose of the explana- 
tions is to allow people to come to grips 
with the forces inside themselves within the 
context of the prescriptive command. 


The Soul’s Evil 


The three levels of the soul—in some 
texts expanded to four or five—are derived 
from Koranic passages that refer to the soul 
in connection with diverse qualities: evil, 
blaming, and peace with God. Were one to 
study all the references to the soul in the 
Koran and Hadith, one would surely come 
to the conclusion that the soul itself has no 
specific qualities. Rather, the souls of dif- 
ferent people have diverse qualities, and 
these souls are no different from the real- 
ities of their own selves. 

Sufi texts frequently build on this picture 
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of the soul as the inner dimension of the 
human reality possessing a great number of 
possibilities, many of them negative. Abi 
Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996) provides an 
early example of this approach: 


The soul is afflicted with four diverse 
qualities. The first are the meanings of the 
attributes of Lordship [rubiabiyya], like pride, 
invincibility, love of praise, mightiness, and 
independence. It is also afflicted with the 
character traits of the satans, such as guile, 
cunning, envy, and suspicion. And it is af- 
flicted with the natures of the beasts, that is, 
the love of food, drink, and the marriage act. 
And with all this, it is also held responsible 
for the qualities of servanthood, such as fear, 
humility, and lowliness. The servant is not a 
pure servant until he is purified of the first 
three meanings. When he realizes the attrib- 
utes of servanthood, then he is pure of those 
attributes of lordship that afflict him." 


Here we see the constantly recurring 
theme that all perfection is found in servant- 
hood or pure submissiveness toward God. 
But this is a servanthood toward God alone, 
as Makki stresses in continuing the discus- 
sion. For, he asks, 


How can the person be a servant of the 
Lord if he is a servant of a servant? When he 
is led by something, that is his god. When he 
falls in line behind something, that is his 
lord. In the view of those who have realized 
their deiformity [al-muta’allihin], this is to 
associate other gods with God; and in the 
view of those who have assumed lordly at- 
tributes [al-rabbaniyyiin], this is to be con- 
fused about Lordship. Such a person has 
fallen on his face and is inverted, according 
to the supplication of the Messenger: “Let the 
servant of the dinar fall on his face, the serv- 
ant of the dirham fall on his face, the servant 
of his wife fall on his face, and the ser- 
vant of the cooking pot fall on his face!”"... 
These are the possessors of souls that com- 
mand to evil. Their souls have been seduced, 
follow caprice, and are opposed to the Mas- 
ter. 


Given the fact that most people—as 
Ghazali and others frequently tell us—fol- 
low the negative tendencies of the soul, it is 
not surprising that the Sufis often employ 
the term soul without qualification to refer 
to the soul that commands to evil. Thus 


from earliest times we find definitions of 
the soul that focus exclusively on the 
blameworthy character traits that it can as- 
sume and stress its opposition to the quali- 
ties of the spirit. If the spirit is intelligent 
and good, the soul is ignorant and evil. 

In the chapter on terminology in Kitab 
al-Luma‘, Abii Nasr al-Sarraj (d. 378/988) 
explains the expression “So and so has no 
soul” (or, “So and so has no self’) as fol- 
lows: 


This means that the character traits of the 
soul do not appear within him. For the soul’s 
character traits are anger, severity, seeking 
greatness, covetousness, eager desire, and 
envy. If a servant is free of these and similar 
plagues, they say that he has no soul. They 
mean that it is as if he has no soul. Thus Abi 
Sa‘id al-Kharraz said, “There is a man who 
returns to God and attaches himself to God. 
He stands motionless in nearness to God hav- 
ing forgotten his own soul and everything 
other than God. If you were to say to him, 
“Who are you and where are you going,’ he 
would have no other answer than to say, 
‘God,’ since he knows none other than God. 
This is because of the recognition of God’s 
tremendousness that he finds in his heart.’ 


The famous Sufi Abi “Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sulami (d. 412/1021) devotes a short 
treatise to “The defects (‘uyab) of the soul 
and their cure.” Although he begins with a 
brief explanation of the three basic levels of 
the soul—commanding to evil, blaming, 
and at peace—he limits himself to a discus- 
sion of the soul that commands to evil. He 
describes seventy negative character traits 
innate to the soul and explains how they can 
be overcome. His concluding remarks con- 
vey the tone of the work: 


I have explained in these chapters some of 
the defects of the soul so that the intelligent 
person may deduce from them what is beyond 
them; and so that the person who is con- 
firmed by God with His giving success and 
showing the right way may come out of these 
defects. J admit that it is impossible to enu- 
merate fully the soul’s defects. How could 
that be possible? For the soul is defective in 
all its attributes and is never empty of de- 
fects. How can one count the defects of 
something when the whole of it is defective 
and God has described it as “commanding to 
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evil’? However, it may be that the servant 
can gain well-being from some of its defects 
through some of these cures. He may be able 
to free the soul from one of its defects 
through that cure. May God give us the suc- 
cess to follow right conduct! May He climi- 
nate from us sources of forgetfulness and ap- 
petite! May He place us in His shelter, 
compass, safekeeping, and care! For He is 
powerful over that and bestower of that, 
through His mercy and bounty."’ 


In his classic Risala, Qushayri (d. 
465/1072) defines the soul as follows: 


Literally, the nafs of something is its ex- 
istence. The Sufis do not apply the term soul 
to mean existence, nor the bodily frame. 
They only mean by “soul” those qualities of 
the servant that are defective and those char- 
acter traits and acts that are blameworthy.'* 


“Ayn al-Qudat brings out the qualities of 
the soul by contrasting them with those of 
the heart and spirit: 


Dear friend, human beings do not have a 
single attribute. On the contrary, they have 
many attributes. In every child of Adam theie 
are two instigators: one from the All-merci- 
ful, one from Satan. The frame and the soul 
are satanic, while the spirit and heart pertain 
to the All-merciful. The first thing that came 
into the frame was the soul. If the heart had 
come first, it would never have let the soul 
into the world. Relative to the heart the frame 
is dense. The soul has the attribute of dark- 
ness. The frame is from earth and also has 
darkness. These two have become each 
other’s intimate and familiar. The homeland 
of the soul is the left side, while the heart’s 
homeland is the “breast.” At every moment, 
the soul is increased in caprice and misguid- 
ance, while the heart is adorned with the light 
of knowledge. “Is he whose breast God has 
opened up to submission, so he follows a 
light from his Lord . . . ?” [39:22]." 


Many Sufis were concerned to show that 
even the negative characteristics of the soul 
have a positive side to them, since they are 
created by God. As soon as we take the di- 
vine names into account, we see that certain 
names demand the soul’s reality. As we 
have pointed out before, God’s incom- 
parability and all the attributes of severity 


and majesty that go along with it demand 
that creatures be nothing more than serv- 
ants, with all the abasement and lowliness 
that this implies. Moreover, such divine 
names as Avenger, Harsh in Punishment, 
and the Best of Deceivers demand that there 
be servants who deserve to face these 
names. And God shows vengeance and de- 
ception only to the wrongdoers. On the 
macrocosmic scale, these facts demand the 
existence of Iblis and unbelievers. On the 
microcosmic scale, they demand the exist- 
ence of the sou! that commands to evil. This 
perspective is commonly met with in the 
works of Ibn al-‘Arabi and his followers. 
But it is also found in authors who had no 
connection to his. school, like ‘Ayn al- 
Qudat—as we saw in passages quoted 
above—or like Ibn al-‘Arabi’s contempo- 
rary, Razbihan Baqli. In Mashrab al-ar- 
wah, Rizbihan discusses the “true knowl- 
edge of the soul” as follows: 


The soul is an instrument of God’s sever- 
ity. From it branch out all evil and corrup- 
tion. God says, “Verily the soul commands to 
evil” [12:53]. In its very essence the soul 
comprises the attributes of severities and is 
prepared to receive the inspiration of wicked- 
ness. God says, “By the soul and Him who 
proportioned it and inspired in it its wicked- 
ness and its godfearing” [91:7—8]. The one 
who examines the clothing of the Eternal’s 
severity worn by the soul will know the Real 
in the quality of invincibility, inaccessibility, 
magnificence, and tremendousness. The 
Prophet said, “He who knows his own soul 
knows his Lord.” One of the shaykhs says, 
“The soul does not speak the truth and the 
heart does not lie.” The gnostic says, “The 
soul is the hidden inspirations and thoughts of 
severity that come upon the person from the 
horizon of Eternity’s deception.” 


In another passage of the same work, 
Ruzbihan devotes a section to the visionary 
experiences of the travelers on the path to 
God. They see all things in appropriate 
forms, including the soul. It appears as a 
wife who “rests” in her husband, her hus- 
band being the activity of God. But if she 
Should turn away from the heart, spirit, and 
intellect—the luminous dimension of the 
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human reality—then she will fall prey to sa- 
tanic insinuations: 


When the lights of the divine attributes are 
unveiled to the spirit and the heart, the soul is 
seen in imaginal forms as the bride of the acts 
of the Creator. She rests in those acts and en- 
joys the neighborhood of the heart and the 
spirit. She gains peace with the affair of the 
heart, intellect, and spirit. 

But if she should become opaque and turn 
presumptuous before the intellect, then she 
becomes infatuated. God shows her the cali- 
ings of the appetites and the mysteries of mis- 
leading forces from the direction of the sever- 
ities. These take the form of satanic 
imaginings. God has affirmed the truth of this 
in the texts of His Book where He says, “and 
inspired in it its wickedness and its godfear- 
ing” [91:8]. The gnostic says, “The vision of 
the soul is the witnessing of the severities of 
eternity without beginning.’”! 


Conflicting Character Traits 


The qualitative nature of the terms em- 
ployed to refer to the human reality can be 
illustrated with all sorts of texts. One partic- 
ularly interesting area that brings it out 
clearly is the discussion of ethics. The Ara- 
bic term used for the science of ethics, 
akhlaq, is the plural of khulug and means 
literally “character traits.” These may be 
good or bad, praiseworthy or blameworthy. 
The good and the bad are commonly cited 
as opposites, as we saw in Imam Ja‘far 
al-Sadiq’s comments on the opposing sol- 
diers of intellect and ignorance. 

When spirit is seen as luminous and soul 
as dark, praiseworthy character traits belong 
to the luminous side of the self and blame- 
worthy traits to the dark side. A slightly 
deeper analysis shows that the dark side is 
not really dark, or at least not absolutely so. 
It is dark in relation to the luminous side. It 
becomes firmly fixed in darkness only if it 
refuses to submit to the luminosity from which 
it derives and clings to its own constricting 
and privative nature. Spirit, for example, is 
inherently generous, while the soul should 
follow the spirit and adopt the same quality. 


But the “soul that commands to evil”—a 
crony of Satan—urges people to stinginess. 
It follows the darkness instead of the light. 
It points out with its inherent guile that gen- 
erosity leads to poverty and should be avoided. 
“O possessors of faith, expend of the good 
things you have earned, and of that We have 
produced for you from the earth. . . . Satan 
promises you poverty and commands you 
unto indecency. But God promises you His 
pardon and bounty” (2:267—68). 

The science of ethics was developed ex- 
tensively by representatives of the philo- 
sophical] tradition on Greek models. But the 
Koran and Hadith are full of references to 
character traits, both human and divine, and 
those authorities who wanted to show the 
Koranic roots of ethics had no difficulty do- 
ing so. One of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of this latter tradition was 
Ghazali, who discusses ethics in detail in 
many of his works. At the beginning of the 
twenty-first book of the [hyd ‘ulim al-din, 
he devotes a section to “explaining the 
wonders of the heart.”” He acknowledges 
the importance of this section in his own 
eyes by summarizing it in Persian at the be- 
ginning of Kimiyd-yi sa‘ddat. We have al- 
ready had occasion to quote parts of this 
summary.” After discussing the various 
meanings given by different authorities to 
the terms heart, soul, spirit, and intellect, 
Ghazali explains his own reasons for choos- 
ing the term heart as the fundamental desig- 
nation for that dimension of the human real- 
ity that must be transformed by the spiritual 
life. In brief, he defines “heart” as the es- 
sence of the human being, “spirit” as the 
source of perception and awareness, “soul” 
as the human self inasmuch as it undergoes 
transformation, and “intellect” as the heart 
to the extent that it perceives the realities of 
things.* The four terms all refer to the sub- 
tle reality of the human being, but from dif- 
ferent points of view. 

Ghazali’s discussion of the nature of the 
human self is complex and cannot be dealt 
with here. He provides a much more de- 
tailed and scholarly description of the struc- 
ture of the self than in the passages quoted 
from him earlier. In the present context, we 
can look at one part of his analysis in order 
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to bring out an approach to spiritual psy- 
chology that is typical for the tradition. 

Ghazali sees the human self as made up 
of different tendencies or attributes that 
must be brought into equilibrium (i tidal) 
before human beings can reach the perfec- 
tion for which they were created. Note that 
the Arabic word for equilibrium, i‘tidal, de- 
rives from the same root as the word for 
justice, “adi, which is normally defined as 
putting everything in its proper place. The 
establishment of equilibrium within the self 
corresponds to the establishment of justice 
in human society. Both terms, equilibrium 
and justice, play central roles in philosophi- 
cal discussions of ethics. 

Ghazali refers to the two primary tenden- 
cies of human beings as “lordly” (rabbdni) 
and “satanic” (shaytdni). The first is as- 
cending and the second descending. The 
first is intellect, which attracts toward God. 
This is the inner light that recognizes the 
teachings of the prophets as one in sub- 
stance with itself. The satanic tendency 
pulls away from God and tries to keep the 
soul occupied with the outer world. It incar- 
nates the divine attribute of misguidanct 
and draws toward wretchedness. As long as 
the satanic tendency dominates, the individ- 
ual will remain at the stage of the soul that 
commands to evil. This is the state of most 
people, who are overcome by forgetfulness. 
If the ascending tendency gains the upper 
hand, the soul will eventually achieve the 
stage of peace with God. 

As pointed out already, the soul has two 
other tendencies that are basically disper- 
sive. They pull the soul this way and that, 
but in themselves they are neither ascending 
nor descending. One is appetite, the power 
of the soul that seeks to obtain everything 
necessary for survival. The other is anger, 
the soul’s power to fend off everything det- 
rimental to survival. These two faculties are 
inherent to the animal soul and necessary 
for life. Though they work on the horizontal 
plane, they can be employed to help in as- 
cending or descending. The manner in 
which they are employed will depend on 
whether the satanic or the lordly tendency 
predominates in the soul. 

In explaining these points with an anal- 


ogy, Ghazall personifies the four tendencies 
as a wise man (intellect), a satan (satanity), 
a pig (appetite), and a dog (anger). At the 
beginning, he describes the pig and the dog 
in completely negative terms. As he de- 
velops the analogy in some detail, it be- 
comes clear that their negativity is not in- 
herent, but depends upon their being put to 
use in the wrong way. Throughout he em- 
ploys a typical qualitative evaluation that is 
quickly tied back to divine attributes. 


The pig is appetite, for a pig is not blame- 
worthy because of its color, shape, and form, 
but because of its greed, burning thirst, and 
eager desire. The dog is anger, for the rap- 
acious predator and the vicious dog are not 
“dog” and “predator” because of their form, 
color and shape. The true meaning of “preda- 
toriness” is rapacity, animosity, and vicious- 
ness. 

Within the human being are found the rap- 
acity and anger of the predatory beast and the 
eager desire and lust of the pig. Through cov- 
etousness the pig invites to indecency and 
abomination. Through anger the predator in- 
vites to wrongdoing and harm. The devil 
never ceases stirring up the appetite of the pig 
and the anger of the predator. He goads on 
the one with the other and makes their natural 
instincts appear beautiful to them. 

The wise man—who is the likeness of the 
intellect-—is commanded to repel the cunning 
and deception of the satan by employing his 
penetrating insight and his illuminating and 
clarifying light to unveil the satan’s dissimu- 
lations. The wise man has to break the cov- 
etousness of the pig by making the dog its 
master, since anger can break the force of ap- 
petite. He must also repel the rapacity of the 
dog by making the pig dominate and rule 
over it. If the wise man is able to achieve 
this, equilibrium will be established and jus- 
tice will appear in the kingdom of the body. 
All will walk upon the Straight Path. 


Once equilibrium has been established 
through the rule of the intellect, every at- 
tribute of the soul plays a positive role. Ap- 
petite and anger are wholly good as long as 
they are kept in proper harmony and correct 
balance through the intellect’s governance. 
Ghazali continues by pointing out that if the 
wise man does not succeed in governing the 
other dimensions of the self, 
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the others will overcome him and place him 
at their service. Then he will spend his time 
devising stratagems and sharpening his wits 
so that the pig can eat its fill and the dog can 
be content. He will remain forever a servant 
of the dog and the pig. And this is the situa- 
tion of most people, since most of their aspi- 
ration is centered in the stomach and private 
parts and in vying with their enemies. 


Next Ghazali turns to a dimension of ex- 
perience that soon after him became central 
to the sapiential tradition—the World of 
Imagination. He alludes to the visions of the 
“unveilers” (mukdashif), those adepts of the 
spiritual path who perceive the realities of 
things through imagination in appropriate 
images. As he remarks in several places, 
images perceived through imagination re- 
veal the spirit and reality of things more 
clearly than the corporeal forms of the 
things.” 


What is really strange about people is that 
they criticize idol worshipers for worshiping 
stones. But suppose the covering were lifted 
from them and the reality of their own situa- 
tion were unveiled. Suppose they were shown 
the reality of their situation in images, as the 
unveilers are shown images in sleep or wake- 
fulness. Then they would sometime see their 
own soul bending before a pig, prostrating it- 
self before it. Or they would see themselves 
bowing before it, awaiting its indication and 
command. Whenever the pig needed to seek 
some object of its appetite, they would rise 
up immediately in its service and bring the 
object. Or they would see themselves bending 
before a rapacious dog, worshiping it, obey- 
ing it, giving ear to what it requires and re- 
quests. They would sharpen their wits to 
come up with stratagems to obey it. Through 
all this, they are striving to make their satan 
happy, for it is he who stirs up the pig and 
urges on the dog, sending the two out in his 
service. Hence they are worshiping their sa- 
tans by worshiping the pig and the dog. 

Every sefvant of God should watch care- 
fully over his movement and his rest, his 
speech and his silence, his standing and his 
sitting. He should look with the eye of in- 
sight. Then, if he is just with himself, he will 
see that he is striving all day to serve these 
three. This is the utmost limit of wrongdoing, 
since he has made the master a slave, the lord 


a vassal, the commander a servant, and the 
ruler the ruled. The intellect is worthy of 
leadership, domination, and authority, but 
this person has put it under the sway of the 
dog, the pig, and the satan.” 


At this point it hardly needs mentioning 
that the proper hierarchy of the human mi- 
crocosm is envisaged here with imagery re- 
duplicating the proper relationship between 
God and the world, heaven and earth, spirit 
and soul, Lord and servant, yang and yin. 
The luminosity of the intellect should be 
dominant, since it is heaven’s nature to rule 
the earth. 

When the proper relationship between 
heaven and earth is upset, the result can only 
be the corruption of everything between the 
two. Within the human microcosm, this means 
that all the character traits proper to the heart 
will be distorted and perverted. Continuing 
the above passage in a discussion reminis- 
cent of Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq’s description 
of the soldiers of ignorance, Ghazal details 
the character flaws and ugly moral traits 
found in those who are not ruled by intel- 
lect. 

Then Ghazali describes what will happen 
if the nght relationship can be established. 
If lord dominates over vassal—heaven rules 
over earth—equilibrium and justice will be 
established and all the negative tendencies 
found in the soul will be transformed into 
positive ones. Appetite and the qualities that 
go along with it are negative only if ruled 
by the satan. They are positive when gov- 
erned by the intellect. Among the virtues 
that grow out of appetite and its allies are 
chastity, contentment, tranquility, ascesis, 
piety, godfearing, joyful expansion, mod- 
esty, and gracefulness. Anger and its ac- 
companying vices are transformed into traits 
such as courage, generosity, forbearance, 
patience, clemency, forgiveness, steadfast- 
ness, and gravity. 

Ghazali summarizes his points by com- 
paring the heart to a mirror that reflects ev- 
erything around it. Through its receptivity, 
it is able to acquire every attribute in exist- 
ence. If the heart lives in a situation where 
the order of creation is inverted so that the 
intellect is subjugated and obscured, it be- 
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comes cloudy and dark. If the proper equi- 
librium is established, the mirror of the 
heart reflects the luminosity of the spiritual 
realm and, in effect, gains the attributes of 
heaven. Through remembering (dhikr) God 
and becoming adorned by His attributes, the 
heart attains to the stage of the “soul at 
peace.” 


The heart is like a mirror, and all these 
things surround it and have an effect upon 
it. Their traces constantly reach it. The praise- 
worthy effects that we have mentioned in- 
crease the polish, luminosity, and brilliance 
of the heart’s mirror. Finally the plain evi- 
dence of the Truth sparkles within it and the 
desired goal of religion is unveiled. The 
Prophet alludes to this kind of heart with his 
words, “When God desires good for a serv- 
ant, he appoints for him an admonisher from 
within his heart,” and his words, “When a 
person has an admonisher within his heart, 
God has given him a protector.””” This is the 
heart within which the remembrance of God 
becomes firmly established. “In God’s re- 
membrance are hearts at peace” [13:28]. 

Blameworthy effects are like a dark smoke 
mounting up on the heart’s mirror. The 
smoke keeps on piling up on it until the hedrt 
becomes dark and black, totally veiled from 
God. God calls this “sealing” and “rust.” He 
says, “No indeed, but what they were earning 
has rusted upon the hearts” [83:14]. Likewise 
He says, “Did We will, We would smite 
them because of their sins, sealing their 
hearts so that they do not listen” [7:100]. 


Note here that the word the Koran em- 
ploys for “sealing,” tab‘, is one of the two 
words from a single root that come to be 
used in the intellectual tradition for nature 
(the other being tabi‘a). ‘‘Nature,” con- 
ceived of as a yin reality, carries the imprint 
or “seal” of the spirit. It has nothing of its 
own other than receptivity. At the same 
time, the spirit tends to be covered and con- 
cealed through being impressed in matter. 
This becomes a seal over the heart, prevent- 
ing it from perceiving the spirit’s light. 
Ghazali has this dual sense of the word tab‘ 
in mind in the next sentence. 


Thus He connects “not listening” because 
of sealing/nature to sins, just as He connects 
“listening” to godfearing {taqgwa]. For He 


says, “Fear God and listen” [5:108]. “Fear 
God and God will teach you” (2:282}. 

When sins pile up, hearts are sealed. Then 
the heart is blind to the perception of the Real 
and to the well-being of religion. It considers 
the business of the next world insignificant 
and gives great importance to the affair of 
this world, turning its attention exclusively 
toward it. When the affair of the next world, 
along with the vaarning it contains, knocks on 
its hearing, it goes in one ear and out the other. 
This affair does not take rest in the heart, nor 
does it move the person to repentance and 
preparing himself. Such people are the ones 
“who have despaired of the world to come, 
even as the unbelievers have despaired of the 
inhabitants of the tomb” [60:13]. 

This then is the meaning of the “blacken- 
ing” of hearts through sins, as mentioned in 
the Koran and the Hadith. Maymiin ibn Mah- 
ran says, [quoting the Prophet,] “If the serv- 
ant commits a sin, a black spot appears in his 
heart. If he repents, refrains, and asks for- 
giveness, it becomes polished. If he returns, 
the black spot increases until it overcomes his 
heart. That is its ‘rust.’ 

The Prophet said that the heart of the per- 
son of faith is bare, a lamp shining within it, 
while the heart of the unbeliever is black and 
upside down. Obeying God by opposing the 
appetites polishes the heart, while performing 
acts of disobedience blackens it. When a per- 
son turns toward acts of disobedience, his 
heart turns black. When someone follows an 
evil deed with a good one and erases its ef- 
fect, his heart does not become dark, but its 
light is decreased. It is like ‘a mirror upon 
which someone breathes. Then he wipes it off 
and breathes on it again. Then he wipes it off 
again. It will not be completely clear of dull- 
ness.” 


The Soul’ s Receptivity 


When earth is fecundated by heaven, it 
yields every sort of fruit and flower. When 
the mirror of the soul is receptive to the 
light effused by the spirit, it acquires every 
sort of virtue and praiseworthy character 
trait. To upset the harmony between heaven 
and earth is to corrupt the world. To upset 
the harmony between spirit and soul is to 
pervert the individual. The normal and nor- 
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mative condition of the soul is to be recep- 
tive to the lights that come down from the 
spirit. Through this receptivity, the soul be- 
comes luminous and is transmuted into a spir- 
itual substance. The alchemical elixir turns 
the soul’s lead into gold. The soul ascends 
from the world of darkness into the world of 
light. The descending tendency that is all 
too often present results from the soul’s in- 
ability to see the light, its lack of receptivity 
toward that which lies beyond itself, its sat- 
isfaction with its own limitations, or the de- 
ceptions of Satan. All these expressions re- 
fer to the limitations inherent in the lower 
realms of existence. 

The Muslim philosophers see the possi- 
bility of the soul’s transformation as deriv- 
ing from its quality of receptivity, even 
though they do not contrast the term soul 
with spirit as clearly as do many Sufi au- 
thors. In their treatise entitled “How the 
particular souls develop within the human, 
natural bodies,” the Ikhwan al-Safa’ expand 
on the analogy of knowledge as food for the 
soul, referred to in the previous chapter. 
The goal of acquiring knowledge is not to 
gain information but to develop the praise- 
worthy character traits, the virtues (fad@il). 
These in turn depend upon the soul’s being 
open to what lies above it and its ascending 
into the luminous world of the spirit. The 
plethora of adjectives in the following pas- 
sage is not simply a rhetorical device. On 
the contrary, the Ikhw4an are listing the 
qualities that are acquired by the soul in its 
ascension into the world of light. The point 
of the discussion is not that “the soul is 
transformed”—that is easy enough to say. 
At issue are questions such as, what are the 
attributes that are acquired by the soul? 
What are the ontological qualities that the 
soul comes to manifest? Ultimately, how 
does the soul become similar (tashabbuh) to 
God? 


You should know, my noble, pious, and 
compassionate brother—God confirm you 
and us with a spirit from Him—that the 
soul’s knowledge and wisdom is like the 
body’s consumption of food and drink. First, 
bodies are given milk. Then they partake of 
food and drink, which are their nourishment. 


Thereby their small parts grow, their incom- 
plete parts develop, their thin parts fatten up, 
and their weak parts strengthen. Their splen- 
dor and perfection are uncovered. They reach 
their furthest limits and their ultimate goals 
and beauties through milk, then through food 
and drink, which are their nourishment and 
matter. 

In the same way, the states of the souls 
are similar to the states of the bodies. .. . 
For the substances of the particular souls be- 
come substantialized through various kinds of 
knowledge. Their essences grow through wis- 
dom, Their forms become illumined through 
sciences, Their reflective faculties become 
strengthened through mathematical exercises. 
Their thoughts take on light through the rules 
of the disciplines. Their intellects become ex- 
panded to receive the disengaged, spiritual 
forms. Their aspirations rise up and yearn for 
everlasting affairs. They gain a strong deter- 
mination to reach the furthest limits and to 
ascend to the highest levels by gazing upon 
the sciences of the Divine. They travel in the 
spiritual, lordly ways and devote themselves 
to the noble affairs of wisdom, following the 
way of Socrates. They follow Sufi practices 
[tasawwuf], asceticism, and monastic disci- 
pline in the manner of Christ. They attach 
themselves to the unswerving religion, which 
is for the souls to become similar to their uni- 
versal substance and to attain to their high 
world and their union with their First Cause. 


“Unswerving religion” (al-din al-hanifi) 
is identified both with Islam and with the 
way of Abraham. It has sometimes been 
translated as “primordial religion.” The Ko- 
ran uses the term hanif in the singular or 
plural in twelve instances, all suggesting a 
person who follows the best form of reli- 
gion. For example, “Abraham in truth was 
neither a Jew nor a Christian. He was sub- 
mitted [muslim], unswerving” (3:67). “Say: 
‘As for me, my Lord has guided me to a 
straight path of right religion, the creed of 
Abraham, unswerving’” (6:161). By em- 
ploying this term, the Jkhwan have in mind 
Islam on its most universal level. Though 
they use philosophical terminology in talk- 
ing of the unswerving religion, they do not 
mean philosophy, since that was the first 
path they cited, and the three paths form an 
ascending hierarchy. Like most members of 
the sapiential tradition, they see no contra- 
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dictions among the ways of Socrates, 
Christ, and Muhammad. But the philosophi- 
cal way is dominated by certain intellectual 
qualities such as concern for the divine wis- 
dom. The way of Christ and the Sufis is 
dominated by a certain concern for actualiz- 
ing the purely spiritual domain of reality. 
And the way of Muhammad is seen as bal- 
ancing all positive tendencies. The passage 
continues: 


Such souls hold fast to His handle that 
protects from error, desire His good pleasure, 
and seek nearness to Him through becoming 
united with the sons of their own kind in their 
spiritual world, their luminous locus, and 
their abode of life—as God says, “Surely the 
abode of the next world—that is life, did they 
but know” [29:64]. If the abode itself is life, 
then what do you think, my brother, about 
the inhabitants of the abode? How could their 
attribute and their bliss be anything other than 
that said by God? “[Surely the godfearing 
shall dwell amid gardens and a river}, in a 
sitting place of truthfulness, in the presence 
of a King Omnipotent” [54:55]. So under- 
stand these allusions, pointers, and symbols! 

The soul is awakened from the sleep of 
forgetfulness and aroused from the drowsi- 
ness of ignorance. It struggles and throws off 
from itself the corporeal shells, the bodily 
coverings, the natural habits, the character 
traits of predatory beasts, and ignorant opin- 
ions. It becomes purified of the grime of ma- 
terial appetites. Then it is delivered, springs 
up, and stands. Its essence is illuminated and 
its substance irradiated. Its lights shine and its 
sight is made piercing. Then it sees that spir- 
itual form, it observes those luminous sub- 
stances, and it witnesses those hidden affairs 
and concealed mysteries whose perception is 
impossible through the corporeal senses and 
the bodily faculties. No one witnesses them 
but the person whose soul has been delivered 
by the rectification of his character (tahdhib 
khuluq). For these things are not connected to 
a natural desire or tied to corporeal appetites 
that they could appear to these and be exam- 
ined. 

When the soul examines those affairs, it 
becomes attached to them and clings to them 
as a lover becomes attached and clings to his 
beloved. It becomes united with them as light 
becomes united with light. It subsists along 
with them through their subsistence and re- 
mains through their remaining. It takes de- 
light in their repose and ease. It smells their 


fragrance and enjoys their joys—joys that hu- 
man tongues are unable to express, for the 
minds of great thinkers fall short of imagining 
the-deoths of their attributes. Thus God says, 
“No soul knows what comfort is laid up for 
them secretly, as a recompense for what they 
were doing” [32:17]. He also says, “Therein 
are the objects of the souls’ appetites and 
what delights the eyes, and therein you shall 
dwell forever” (43:71). 


After developing the analogy of food for 
the body and the soul in some detail, the 
Ikhwan draw conclusions that illustrate 
clearly many of the points that we have 
been making concerning normative guide- 
lines for establishing wholeness in the soul: 


There is no honor in eating a great deal. 
Food and drink are necessary only to the ex- 
tent that they appease hunger and _ thirst. 
When these are appeased, it makes no differ- 
ence whether they were appeased through 
many kinds of food or through a piece of bar- 
ley bread and some pure water. Thus Jesus 
said to the apostles, “Eating barley bread and 
drinking pure water today in this world is 
plenty for him who wishes to enter paradise 
tomorrow.” 

Honor and praise must lie in gaining the 
virtues of wisdom, becoming illumined by 
the light of knowledge, and coming to see the 
signs and proofs of the knowledge of the real- 
ities of things. It lies in wisdom, deiformity 
[ta’alluh], asceticism, Sufi practices, clinging 
to the ways of those who have assumed lordly 
attributes [rabbdniyyin]. It is thinking little 
of the affair of the body and attaching great 
importance to the affair of the soul. It is a 
strong desire to deliver the soul from the 
darkness of ignorance, save it from the sea of 
Matter, and free it from the prison of Nature. 
It is coming out of the depths of bodies, as- 
cending to the World of the Spirits, and en- 
tering into the ranks of the angels, as God 
says: “To Him good words go up, and the 
righteous deed—He uplifts it” [35:10]. By 
“righteous deed” He means the spirit of those 
who have faith. He says, “Surely the lovingly 
kind shall be in bliss” [83:22], and He says, 
“The book of the lovingly kind is in the high 
ones, and what shall teach you what the high 
ones are?” [83:18]. By the “high ones” He 
means the souls of the lovingly kind. He 
says, “Till, when they have come thither, and 
its gates are opened, and its keepers will say 
to them, ‘Peace be upon you! Well you have 
fared; enter in, to dwell forever’” [39:73]. 
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And He says, “And the angels shall enter 
unto them from every gate: ‘Peace be upon 
you, for that you were patient. Fair is the Ul- 
timate Abode!’” [13:23—24].?! 


The Islamic philosophical tradition fol- 
lows the Ikhwan al-Safa’ in considering the 
soul’s transmutation through its receptivity 
to higher realities as the goal of human ex- 
istence. The Leading Master (al-shaykh al- 
ra‘is) of the philosophers, Avicenna (d. 428/ 
1037) speaks for the whole tradition when 
he explains the perfection of the rational 
soul, that is, the normative ideal that it must 
achieve. The key idea is the soul’s transfor- 
mation through receiving what lies beyond 
it. It begins as a “material intellect” (al-‘aql 
al-hayilani). Here, as in all of his philoso- 
phy, Avicenna wants to describe “the path 
which the intellect has to traverse in order 
to progress from the stage of pure poten- 
tiality to total actuality.”” At the beginning 
of its becoming, the specific quality of the 
soul that can be illumined by the light of the 
spirit has not yet received its luminous 
form. When the soul reaches the pinnacle of 
its perfection, it has actualized all the quali- 
ties of the spiritual realm. 

“Material” in “material intellect” does 
not mean “made out of matter” in a modern 
sense, but “not having received form” in an 
Aristotelian sense. At the beginning of the 
soul’s becoming, its rational and intellectual 
qualities—and these are precisely the quali- 
ties that give it a specifically human iden- 
tity—have not yet been developed, though 
the animal and vegetal faculties are present. 
Hence the material quality of the intellect 
refers to the soul’s potential to become fully 
human. As Avicenna himself remarks, it is 
customary to refer to the rational soul as the 
“‘material intellect,’ that is, potential intel- 
lect, by analogy to matter.”” But the soul 
will not necessarily become fully human, 
quite the contrary. For at this stage its hu- 
man potentiality is like clay waiting to re- 
ceive imprinted shapes. If the wise man 
dominates, the true human being will emerge. 
But the pig, the dog, and the satan are also 
vying for control. If the light of the intellect 
finally gains total control over the soul, the 
soul will itself be transmuted into the Active 
Intellect (al-‘aql al-fa““al). 


This whole process represents the inher- 
ent movement of existence toward its full 
manifestation. As the Sufis put it, this is the 
Hidden Treasure making Itself known. The 
Treasure can be truly known only by that 
“other” which is not other. The light of the 
Real must be fully and wholly reflected in a 
human being, made in the Real’s image. 
This is the culminating point of the return of 
the cosmos to God. Just as existence mani- 
fested itself through the Arc of Descent and 
reached its lowest point in matter, so once 
again it rises up through the three children 
and human beings until it reaches its full 
splendor in the perfect human being, who is 
a prophet or a great friend of God. Avi- 
cenna encapsulates the cosmological teach- 
ings of the philosophical tradition in the fol- 
lowing words: 


It is necessary that you know that when 
existence begins from the One, each thing 
that follows upon it is lower in level than the 
One. And existence keeps on descending in 
degrees. The first of these degrees is the de- 
gree of the spiritual, disengaged angels who 
are called “intellects.” Then come the levels 
of the spiritual angels who are called “souls.” 
These are the angels that perform works. 
Then are the levels of the heavenly bodies, 
some of which are nobler than others. Finally 
existence reaches the last of these bodies. 

After that begins the existence of matter 
receptive to the forms of corruptible, engen- 
dered things. The first thing in which exist- 
ence clothes itself is the form of the elements. 
Then the elements ascend in degree little by 
little. The first thing found among them is 
lower and baser than that which follows. The 
lowest thing in existence is matter, then the 
elements, then the compound inanimate 
things, then the plants, then the animals. The 
most excellent of animals is the human being. 
The most excellent of human beings is he 
whose soul reaches perfection by becoming 
an-active intcllect and acquiring the character 
traits that are the practical virtues. The most 
excellent of these is he who has the prepared- 
ness for the level of prophecy.™ 


Avicenna’s terminology in this discus- 
sion strays too far from the Koran and the 
hadith literature for the taste of most Sufis, 
but the Sufi view of the nature of the 
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cosmos and the human role within it is not 
substantially different. Sufis stress the role 
of the First Intellect at the beginning of the 
Arc of Descent. But most of them would 
agree that the Active Intellect stands at the 
end of the Arc of Ascent and that the per- 
fection of existence is achieved only by the 
prophets—and the friends of God. The Ac- 
tive Intellect is precisely the fully actualized 
perfection of the divine form. In contrast, 
the First Intellect, standing at the beginning, 
possesses all perfections only potentially. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi writes, “Perfection in the per- 
fect human being is actualized [bi'/-i'l], 
while in the First Intellect it is potential 
[bi l-guwwa].”* 

In the following passage, Avicenna de- 
scribes the perfected soul in relation to the 
various levels of the cosmos and God. He 
refers to the cosmos as the “whole” (al-kull) 
and to God as the “Origin of the whole” and 
as “Absolute Comeliness, Absolute Good, 
and Absolute Beauty.” As in the above pas- 
sage, he avoids—in a manner typical for 
much of the writings of the earlier philoso- 
phers—terminology with a specifically reli- 
gious color. in 


The perfection peculiar to the rational soul 
is for it to become an intellective world with- 
in which is imprinted the form of the whole, 
the intelligible order of the whole, and the 
good that is effused upon the whole. [Its in- 
tellective world] begins with the Origin of the 
whole and moves on to the noble substances: 
First the nondelimited spiritual substances, 
then the spiritual substances connected in a 
certain way to bodies,* then the higher corpo- 
real bodies with their dispositions and facul- 
ties. The soul continues in this manner until it 
realizes fully within itself the disposition of 
all existence. It becomes an_ intelligible 
world, parallel to the entire existent cosmos, 
and witnesses That which is Absolute Come- 
liness, Absolute Good, and Absolute Beauty 
while being united with It. The soul’s intel- 
ligible world becomes impressed with Its 
likeness and disposition, strung upon Its 
thread, and joined to It in substance.”’ 


What Avicenna calls “becoming impres- 
sed with Its likeness and disposition,” the 
specifically religious terminology calls sub- 


mission (islam) to God. The Sufis are com- 
pletely explicit in stating that the soul at- 
tains perfection in servanthood (‘ubidiyya), 
the quality of being an ‘abd, which is pre- 
cisely the quality of submission to the Lord. 
As Ibn al-‘Arabi puts it, “At root the servant 
was created only to belong to God and to be 
a servant perpetually. He was not created to 
be a lord.” That is why Ibn al-‘Arabi, who 
was more careful than any other representa- 
tive of the Islamic tradition to ascribe attrib- 
utes to their rightful owners, speaks of serv- 
anthood as the highest human. station, 
attained only by the perfect human being. In 
order to attain to perfection, he says, “The 
servant returns to his own specific charac- 
teristic, which is the servitude that does not 
compete with Lordship. . . . In all of this he 
secludes himself from governing his own 
affair.” Or again: “The perfect human be- 
ing is separated from him who is not perfect 
by a single intangible reality, which is that 
his servanthood is uncontaminated by any 
lordship whatsoever.” 

Like Avicenna, the philosopher Baba Af- 
dal Kashani (fl. seventh/thirteenth c.) sees 
the soul’s ascent to perfection as a move- 
ment from pure receptivity to pure activity. 
Typically, Baba Afdal describes this move- 
ment in terms of the ascending levels of 
existence. He makes use of the Persian lan- 
guage to distinguish between two fundamen- 
tal senses of the word wujid in Arabic: being 
(bidan) and finding (yaftan). The cosmos, 
which is wujud or existence, can be divided 
into four ascending levels. Each higher level 
embraces the perfections of the lower lev- 
els. The lower two levels are merely “be- 
ing.” The higher two are also “finding”: 


The difference between being and finding 
is that being may exist without finding, like 
the being of elemental and mineral bodies, 
which has no finding. But finding cannot ex- 
ist without being. 

Each of these two kinds is then divided 
into two more kinds: potential being and actu- 
al being, potential finding and actual finding. 

Potential being is the lowest level of exist- 
ence. It is the existence of material things in a 
matter, similar to the existence of a tree in a 
seed and the existence of an animal in the 
embryo. 
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Actual being, without finding, is like the 
existence of elemental and other bodies. 

Potential finding belongs to the soul. The 
meaning of the word soul [nafs] and the word 
self [khwud] is the same. 

Actual finding belongs to the intellect. 
That which is potential in the soul is actual in 
the intellect.*! 


In another treatise, Baba Afdal employs 
terminology that shows without question 
that he has in mind the active/receptive, 
yang/yin dichotomy. He is explaining that 
knowledge is indispensable to the spiritual 
Journey whereby the soul is transformed. 


The purpose of listing the various sciences 
and explaining the kinds of knowledge is to 
awaken the human soul from forgetfulness 
and lack of awareness of its own substance. 
To awaken the soul is to take it to the limit 
and perfection of existence [wujiid]. For ex- 
istence has four levels: acted upon [karda], 
agent [kunanda], known {ddnasta], and 
knower [dananda]. 

That which is acted upon is the lowest lev- 
el. It is the whole corporeal world. 

That which knows is the highest level. It 
is the source and end of existence. 

The agent and the known lie between 
these two levels. 

The bodily things are acted upon, the 
souls and spirits are agents, and the realities 
of disengaged things are known. By these re- 
alities I mean the reality of agents, the reality 
of things that are acted upon, and the reality 
of knowledges. Intellect is the knower. 

The perfect human being brings together 
the acted upon, the known, the agent, and the 
knower. Within such a person the acted upon 
is joined to the known and the agent with the 
knower. . . . He joins his own Origin through 
all four, with God’s guidance and bounty.” 


In still another passage, Baba Afdal sum- 
marizes the stages of human perfection, cul- 
minating in the full actuality of the intellect 
through knowledge of God. He is in the 
midst of discussing why, among the four 
causes delineated by Aristotle, the final 
cause is precisely “final” and the most fun- 
damental. Notice that each actuality, which 
is the actualization of full activity (fi'J), is in 
turn a receptivity toward what lies beyond. 
The ultimate final cause and absolute agent 
is Real Being. , 


It is possible that for every final cause 
there be another final cause. For example, the 
simple, elemental body exists for the sake of 
the compound body. Hence the compound 
body is the final cause of the simple, elemen- 
tal body. 

Composition exists for the sake of the 
equilibrium of the opposite and dishar- 
monious natures. The equilibrium of the na- 
tures exists so that there will be worthiness 
for receiving the power of the spiritual soul. 
The worthiness for receiving the soul exists 
for the sake of knowledge and _ intellect. 
Knowledge and intellect exist for the sake of 
Nondelimited Being. And Nondelimited Be- 
ing belongs to the He-ness and Essence. . . . 
The noblest cause is the final cause and per- 
fection.” 


The great philosopher of the Safavid pe- 
riod, Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1641), reflects 
both the philosophical and Sufi traditions 
when he describes the movement of the soul 
to the station of the Active Intellect: 


If you look at the soul’s substance in this 
world, you will find that it is the principle of 
all bodily faculties. It employs all the animal 
and vegetal forms. But if you look at its sub- 
stance in the World of the Intellect, you will 
find that, at the beginning of its original dis- 
position, it is pure potentiality without any 
form in that world. However, it can emerge 
from potentiality into actuality in respect of 
the intellect and the intelligible. 

The soul’s original relationship to the 
form of the World of Intellect is the relation- 
ship of a seed to the fruit and an embryo to 
the animal. Just as the embryo is actually an 
embryo and potentially an animal, so also the 
soul is actually a mortal and potentially an 
intellect. To this point God alludes with His 
words, “Say: ‘I am only a mortal like you. To 
me it has been revealed that your God is one 
God’” [18:110}. The soul of the Prophet re- 
sembles other mortal souls in this [mortal] 
configuration. But when his soul, through di- 
vine revelation, emerged from potentiality to 
actuality, it became the most excellent of 
creatures and nearer to God than every proph- 
et and angel. For the Prophet said, “I have a 
time with God when no angel brought nigh or 
prophet sent out embraces me.” 


The Prophet in the perfection of his soul 
is the example par excellence of what the 
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specifically religious teachings refer to as 
the “vicegerent of God,” the person who 
rules the cosmos and determines its shape in 
keeping with God’s prescriptive command. 
The Sufis would remind us that this Active 
Intellect, like the First Intellect, has two 
faces, one turned toward God and the other 
turned toward the cosmos. Through the first 
face it receives the divine effusion, through 
the second it actively rules the cosmos. It is 
both servant and vicegerent. 

In short, the perfection of the yang side 
of human nature pertains specifically to in- 
telligence, to what Avicenna calls the “Ac- 
tive Intellect.” But implicit within this per- 
fection is the submission to the Origin, or 
rather, identity with It. The perfection of 
the yin side of human nature pertains to this 
submission and receptivity of the soul. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi devotes much of his atten- 
tion in his voluminous works to outlining 
the possible modalities of the soul’s perfec- 
tion. In referring to the femininity of the 
soul that must be actualized, he brings the 
issue down to the concrete level of the dis- 
cipline that is imposed by a Sufi master. 
The question is whether or not a male disci- 
ple on the path to God may have friends 
(rafiq) among women. In other words, is it 
possible for him to have a legitimate “Pla- 
tonic” relationship with members of the op- 
posite sex, or must he limit his relationships 
to the female members of his own family? 
Ibn al-‘Arabi provides an interesting an- 
swer, pointing to a dimension of the soul 
that every man on the spiritual path—and 
every woman, of course—must realize. He 
concludes that such friendship is not legiti- 
mate, except in the case of the gnostics, 
those who have attained to spiritual perfec- 
tion. 


The disciple should not have friends 
among women until he becomes a woman in 
his own soul. When he becomes feminine, 
becomes joined with the lower world, and 
sees how the higher world is enamored of 
him, then he will constantly witness his own 
soul in every state, moment, and influx as a 
woman taken in the marriage act {mankah]. 
He should not see his soul in his formal un- 
veiling and his state as a male or that he is a 
man in any sense. On the contrary, he must 


see himself as an utter woman. From that 
marriage act he must become pregnant and 
bear children. Then it is permissible for him 
to take friends among women. Inclining to- 
ward them and loving them will do him no 
harm. 

As for the gnostics, they are free, since 
they witness the holy hand of God, which is 
free in taking and giving.* 

AS 

This idea is not limited to Ibn al-“Arabi, 
though he is more explicit than most in his 
language. In Islamic India the image of the 
soul as a longing female becomes a main- 
stay of devotional poetry. It is true that this 
image is also present in various forms of 
Hinduism, but the Muslims would not have 
adopted it so readily if it had not already 
been implicit in their own tradition.” 


Manliness and Chivalry 


One of the great pre-Islamic virtues 
taken over by the Muslims is murit’a (man- 
liness), which is derived from the word 
mar’ (man). Lane quotes the classical Arab 
dictionaries in defining it. It consists 


in abstinence from things unlawful, or in 
chastity of manners, and the having some art 
or trade; or in abstaining from doing secretly 
what one would be ashamed to do openly; or 
in the habit of doing what is approved, and 
shunning what is held base; or in preserving 
the soul from filthy actions, and what dis- 
graces in the estimation of men; or in good 
manners, and guarding the tongue, and shun- 
ning impudence; or in a quality of the mind 
by preserving which a man is made to perse- 
vere in good manners and habits... . Ina 
word, [it is] virtue; or rather manly virtue or 
moral goodness.*’ 


The Sufis looked upon manliness as one 
of the virtues that become established in the 
soul when it manifests the active qualities of 
the spirit. In his Persian Sad maydan (“One 
hundred fields of battle”), which describes 
the waystations of the path to God, Khwaja 
‘Abdallah Ansari has this to say about man- 
liness: 
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Manliness is to lose oneself and to live in 
oneself. God says, “Be those who stand 
firmly in justice” [4:135]. 

The pillars of manliness are three things: 
to live with oneself by intellect, with the 
creatures in patience, and with God through 
need. 

The mark of living with oneself by intel- 
lect is three things: knowing the measure of 
oneself, seeing the dimensions of one’s own 
work, and striving for one’s own good. 

The mark of living with the creatures in 
patience is three things: being satisfied with 
them when they are strong, seeking out ex- 
cuses for them, and deciding in their favor 
when you are strong. 

The mark of living with God through need 
is three things: necessarily giving thanks for 
whatever comes from Him, necessarily ex- 
cusing oneself for whatever one does for 
Him, and seeing that His choice is correct. 


As a character trait, manliness is closely 
connected with futuwwa, which signifies 
generosity, liberality, and nobleheartedness. 
We will follow the normal custom and 
translate the term as “chivalry.” It derives 
from fata, meaning “young man.” Chivalry 
has formed the background of the moral or- 
der in the guild organizations throughout Is- 
lamic history.” The Sufis adopted it early 
on as one of the leitmotifs of their spiritual 
and social teachings.” The perfect exemplar 
of chivalry is ‘Ali, the cousin and son- 
in-law of the Prophet, fourth caliph, first 
Imam of the Shi'ites, greatest warrior of Is- 
lamic history, and patron saint of the guilds. 
According to some sources, after the battle 
of Uhud, when “Ali demonstrated his unpar- 
alleled valor, an angel was heard calling 
out, “There is no sword but Dhu’l-Fiqar, 
there is no fata but “Ali.” This saying has 
gained the status of a proverb throughout 
the Islamic world. 

Qushayri provides a number of sayings 
concerning chivalry by Sufi masters in his 
famous Risdla: 


The root of chivalry is that the servant 
strive constantly for the sake of others. 

Chivalry is that you do not see yourself 
superior to others. 

The one who has chivalry is the one who 
has no enemies. 


Chivalry is that you be an enemy of your 
own soul for the sake of your Lord. 

Chivalry is that you act justly without de- 
manding justice for yourself. 

Chivalry is a beautiful character.” 


Ansari provides us with two descriptions 
of chivalry in the context of the spiritual 
path. The first is from his Persian Sad may- 
dan: 


God says, “They were chivalrous youths 
who had faith in their Lord” [18:13]. 

What is chivalry? To live in young-manli- 
ness and freedom. Chivalry is of three kinds: 
a kind with God, a kind with the creatures, 
and a kind with oneself 

To be chivalrous with God is to strive in 
servanthood with all one’s strength. To be 
chivalrous with creatures is not to blame them 
for a defect that you know comes from your- 
self. To be chivalrous with oneself is not to 
accept the temptations, embellishments, and 
adornments of your own soul. 

Chivalry with God has three marks: You 
never tire of seeking knowledge, you never 
cease remembering Him, and you stick to 
companionship with good people. 

Chivalry with the creatures has three 
marks: You never have suspicions concerning 
what you do not know from them, you cover 
over what you do know, and thereby you be- 
come an intercessor for the faithful. 

Chivalry with oneself has three marks: 
You busy yourself with seeking out your own 
defects, you show gratitude for the blessing 
of having your defects covered over, and you 
never cease in your fear [of God].* 


Ansari’s second description of chivalry 
comes from his Arabic classic, Mandzil al- 
sd irin (The waystations of the travelers): 


God says, “They were chivalrous youths 
who had faith in their Lord, and We in- 
creased them in guidance” [18:13]. The sub- 
tle point in chivalry is that you witness noth- 
ing extra for yourself and you see yourself as 
not having any rights. It has three degrees: 

The first degree is to abandon quarreling, 
to overlook slips, and to forget wrongs. 

The second degree is that you seek near- 
ness to the one who goes far from you, honor 
the one who wrongs you, and find excuses 
for the one who offends you. You do this by 
being generous, not by holding yourself back, 
by letting go, not by enduring patiently. 
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The third degree is that in traveling the 
path you do not depend upon any proofs, you 
do not stain your response [to God] with [any 
thought of] recompense, and you do not stop 
at any designation in your witnessing. 

You should know that he who compels his 
enemy to intercession and has no compunc- 
tion about not pardoning him has never smelt 
the scent of chivalry. According to the sci- 
ence of the elect, he who seeks the light of 
Reality by means of rational arguments will 
never be able to claim chivalry.* 


Authors such as Qushayri and Ansari 
consider manliness and chivalry as two sta- 
tions or two virtues among many. But some 
Sufis put these virtues at the height of hu- 
man qualities, just short of perfection itself. 
“Abd al-Razzaq Kashani voices this opinion 
at the beginning of his Persian Tuhfat al- 
ikhwan ft khasd@’is al-fityan (The gift to the 
brethren on the characteristics of the chival- 
rous young men). He makes chivalry the fi- 
nal stage before reaching waldya, “sancti- 
ty,” or being a friend of God. 


kinds of moral integrity [‘iffa] and courage 
become firmly rooted within him. All the va- 
tieties of wisdom and justice become mani- 
fest from him in actuality. This is called 
“chivalry.” 

Hence manliness is to gain the deliverance 
and purity of the original nature, while chiv- 
alry is this nature’s luminosity and radiance. 
Just as manliness is the foundation and basis 
of chivalry, so 4lso chivalry is the foundation 
and basis of being the friend of God [wa- 
laya]. A person without manliness cannot 
possibly gain chivalry. A person without 
chivalry cannot possibly become God’s 
friend. For manliness is the sign of the con- 
nection of the servant to God through the 
wholesomeness of the original nature. That is 
why ‘Ali said, “Overlook the slips of the pos- 
sessors of the, attributes of manliness, for 
none of them slips without his hand being 
taken by the hand of God.” In the state of 
his falling away, God takes his hand. The 
pivot of manliness is moral integrity. When 
moral integrity is completed, manliness is 
complete.* 


Sufis frequently employ the term rajul, 


Chivalry consists in the manifestation of another word meaning man as opposed to 
the light of the original nature [fitra] and’jts woman, to refer to the great friends of God, 
gaining mastery over the darkness of the those who have attained to the station of hu- 


bodily configuration. All the virtues become 
manifest within the soul and all ugly qualities 
disappear. 

The human original nature comes to be 


man perfection. Ibn al-‘Arabi constantly 
uses the term, but he is careful to point out 
that it is not gender specific. For example, 


delivered from the blights and accidents of he describes the process whereby “the hu- 
the soul’s attributes and motives. It is freed man being becomes purified through the 
from the veils of natural wrappings and the light of intellect and guidance after having 
ties of corporeal attachments. Then it be- emerged from the darkness of nature and 
comes pure and luminous. It gains prepara- caprice.” The person then reaches a state 
tion and yearns for its own perfection. It re- wherein he is called a “man.” “The perfec- 


coils from base goals and lowly aims. It 
deems it necessary to turn away from ugly 
qualities and blameworthy character traits. It 
pulls aside from the belt of this-worldly chaff 


tion of manliness [rujiliyya] lies in what we 
have mentioned, whether the person be 
male or female.”** Towards the beginning of 


and the clothing of the faculties of anger and a long section of the F utithat classifying the 
appetite. Through high aspiration it passes different types of God’s friends, he cites the 
beyond transitory affairs and turns toward example of those friends called the “Substi- 
high and noble things. It becomes eagerly de- tutes”: 


sirous and passionately fond of manifesting 
virtues and perfections within its own nature. 
This state is called “manliness.” 

The human being perseveres in these af- 
fairs until the force of the soul is broken, its 
strength and evil are overcome, and subdual 
and firmness become the person’s second na- 
ture. The person remains firm in purity, radi- 
ance, luminosity, and subtlety. Then all the 


Everything we mention about these men 
by the term men may include women, though 
most often men are mentioned. One of God’s 
friends was asked, “How many are the Sub- 
stitutes [abdal}?” He answered, “Forty souls.” 
He was asked, “Why do you not say forty 
men?” He answered, “Because there may be 
women among them.”’” 
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About a woman Sufi Ibn al-‘Arabi re- 
marks, “I have never seen one more chival- 
rous than her in our time.”* In short, a host 
of good qualities is associated with being a 
“man” or a “young man,” though these qual- 
ities may be possessed by women as well as 
men. These in turn are connected with the 
struggle (jihdd) of the soul against itself and 
the victory of the spiritual warrior in the 
battle against his or her lower nature. The 
achievement of manliness and chivalry 
verges on the achievement of human perfec- 
tion, which is connected to the full activity 
of the intellect and the full receptivity of the 
soul toward God. 


Negative Masculinity 


The qualities of the lord, such as know- 
ing, ruling, control, kingship, and domina- 
tion, belong by right to God alone. Within 
the microcosm, they pertain by nature and 
right to the spirit, while the opposite quali- 
ties, those of the vassal and the servant, de- 
fine the soul’s correct relationship with the 
spirit. Hence yang qualities such as high- 
ness, brightness, and control are virtues 
when found in the spirit, because they are 
light’s inherent qualities in relation to dark- 
ness. These same yang qualities also belong 
to the soul by right when the soul’s relation- 
ship with the body is taken into account. 
The soul must dominate over the body for 
the same reason that the spirit must control 
the soul. Though these yang qualities are 
only dimly present in the soul, they may be 
intensified through the soul’s receptivity to 
the spirit’s light. As long as the soul re- 
mains fully receptive to the spirit, it can 
gradually change from the soul that com- 
mands to evil into the soul at peace with 
God. 

When the soul is contrasted with the 
spirit, it corresponds to the earth. Hence it 
possesses all earthly qualities, which are 
summed up as the characteristics of the four 
elements: earth, water, fire, and air. Like 
the qualities of the earth as contrasted with 
those of heaven, the qualities of the ele- 
ments may be positive or negative, depend- 


ing on the relationship envisaged. The soul 
that commands to evil is associated most 
commonly with fire, since it has a close 
kinship with Satan and the other jinn, who 
were created from fire. We have noted al- 
ready certain negative qualities of fire, such 
as pride and seeking greatness. These quali- 
ties lie on the yang side of things, since 
they manifest a masculine assertiveness that 
allows fire to consume everything that it 
dominates. But when the soul manifests the 
qualities of fire, they work to its detriment, 
since they prevent it from seeing light and 
becoming light. In other words, the soul 
that commands to evil asserts control in 
realms in which by right it should be yin, 
while it yields in realms in which by right it 
should be yang. 

The normative situation of the soul de- 
mands that it should be the servant of the 
spirit and the master of the faculties through 
which it aids the body. These faculties in- 
clude appetite and anger—the pig and the 
dog. But if the soul submits to the pig and 
the dog, it puts the wise man into the sa- 
tan’s service and follows a path that leads to 
wretchedness. Iblis dominates over Adam 
and leads him into loss. The soul assumes 
attributes proper to Satan. These are by and 
large domineering, since they control, but 
for the wrong ends. 

Mu’ayyid al-Din Jandi makes use of the 
qualitative distinction between the elements 
to explain the relationship between Adam 
and Iblis. Why did Iblis refuse to bow him- 
self before Adam? When God asked him 
this question, Iblis replied, “I am better than 
he. Thou createdst me of fire, and him 
Thou createdst of clay” (7:12). The qualities 
of fire demand self-assertion and rising up 
in fury. The qualities of clay demand sub- 
mission and acquiescence. 


The realities [of the human being and Iblis] 
are different, so opposition, counteractivity, 
and enmity occur in the world of form. This 
follows upon the real opposition in the real- 
ities and the fact that the configuration of each 
of the two is opposed to the configuration of 
the other in the greatest part. The greatest part 
in the configuration of the human being is 
water, then earth. These two—through their 
realities, forms, powers, and spiritual essences 
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—give softness, yielding, obedience, recep- 
tion, submission, faith, fixity, gravity, affec- 
tion, tranquility, reverent fear, abasement, 
servanthood, lowliness, knowledge, forbear- 
ance, patient waiting, and similar attributes. 
But the greatest part in the configuration of 
Iblis and the satans is fire, and it—through its 
reality, form, and spiritual essence—yields 
seeking exaltation, claiming eminence, fick- 
leness, inconstancy, triviality, pride, haughti- 
ness, ruling power, self-magnification, unbe- 
lief, denial, spite, and envy.” 


When the soul is dominated by the quali- 
ties of fire, it sees its own substance as 
“better” than clay and refuses to acknowl- 
edge that its light derives from something 
beyond itself. It sees its own fiery nature as 
unmixed light and acts as if the light were 
its own. Iblis is unable to see beyond his 
own limitations. As Rimi puts it, 


Of Adam, who was peerless and un- 
equaled, the eye of Iblis saw naught but 
clay.” 


Iblis saw things separately: He oven 
that we are apart from God." 


Do not gaze upon Adam’s water and clay, 
like Iblis: Behold a hundred thousand rose- 
gardens behind that clay!* 


Rimt’s spiritual psychology is based 
largely on the dichotomy between soul and 
spirit considered as possessing the attributes 
of light and fire, though he prefers the term 
intellect to spirit.” Intellect has a luminous 
substance like the angels or the prophets, 
while soul has a dark, fiery, and rebellious 
substance like Iblis. 


The angels and the intellect are of one na- 
ture, but for the sake of God’s wisdom they 
assumed two forms: 

The angel acquired wings and feathers like 
a bird, while the intellect put aside wings and 
acquired splendor. . . . 

Both angel and intellect are finders of 
God; both aided Adam and prostrated them- 
selves to him. 

The soul and Satan were also one from the 
beginning and were enemies and enviers of 
Adam.* 


When Solomon leaves the palace, the jinni 
takes over as king: When self-restraint and in- 
tellect go, your soul commands to evil. 


Rimi commonly compares the soul to 
the dog, the pig, the cow, and especially the 
donkey. He may have in view the docility 
of the soul in face of the world, but more 
commonly he sees in these animal traits the 
soul’s active anger and stubbornness. Intel- 
lect—the distinguishing feature of the ra- 
tional, human soul—is able to control the 
animal qualities and either transmute them 
or put them to work for the soul’s good. 


The intellect is luminous and seeks the 
good. How then can the dark soul vanquish 
it? 

The soul is in its own bodily home, and 
your intellect is a stranger: At its own door- 
step, a dog is an awesome lion.® 


You have abandoned Jesus and nurtured 
his ass. That is why, like an ass, you must 
remain outside the curtain. ... 

Have mercy on Jesus, not the ass! Let not 
your animal nature rule your intellect.” 


Of course in Rimi’s view, love is even 
higher than intellect, for love erases all du- 
ality between lover and beloved. If on the 
one hand the soul must submit to the intel- 
lect, on the other hand the intellect is but a 
fly in face of all-conquering Love. Rimi of- 
ten makes this point when explaining the 
Prophet’s mi‘rdj (ascent to God). Gabriel, 
who guided the Prophet to the “Lote Tree of 
the Far Boundary,” could ascend no further, 
for his wings would burn. Gabriel is the an- 
gel of revelation and prophecy. Like the 
prophets, he has a microcosmic equivalent 
in the intellect. 


Intellect is a shadow, God the sun: How 
can a shadow stand up to the sun? 


The intellect of the saints is like Gabriel’s 
wing—it takes you mile by mile to the shade 
of the Lote Tree.” 


_IT had wings like Gabriel—six hundred 
wings were mine. When I arrived at His side, 
what use were wings?” 
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I am with the King, I am both slave and 
King—how can Gabriel find room where 
there are only God and I?” 


In short, the soul may be considered as a 
positive and good reality, in which case its 
attributes are of the yin type connected with 
servanthood, submission, and obedience. 
The soul perfectly submitted to God’s will 
is then called “the soul at peace.” In Riimi’s 
terms, it has reached the stage of union 
where the slave is no different from the 
king. This same yin soul also has yang at- 
tributes, but these are established in relation 
to the soul’s faculties, such as appetite and 
anger, and the body. The soul at peace with 
God is in perfect control of its own attrib- 
utes and the body that it governs. 

When the soul is considered as a nega- 
tive and bad force, its attributes are again of 
both a yin and a yang type. The yin nega- 
tivity of the soul is that it should surrender 
to the dictates of the dog, the pig, and the 
satan. Its yang negativity is that it should 
acquire attributes proper to Iblis. In either 
case, this is the soul] that commands to evil. 

Finally a soul may be neither fully yin 
nor fully yang in either sense of the two 
terms. Such a soul is the “blaming soul.” 

In all these cases, the judgment as to 
whether the soul’s qualities are positive or 
negative has to do with the soul’s relation- 
ship with the spirit on the one hand and 
with the body on the other. 

As pointed out above, many Sufi authors 
employ the term soul almost exclusively to 
refer to the soul that commands to evil. But 
most of these authors are also aware of the 
soul’s ambiguity, so its positive sense 
sometimes comes out. For example, Shihab 
al-Din “Umar Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) pro- 
vides a clear picture of the two sides of the 
soul in his “Awarif al-ma‘arif (Gifts of mys- 
tic knowledge), even though on the whole 
he pays little attention to theoretical con- 
cems. This work has probably been the sin- 
gle niost influential handbook of practical 
Sufism in the Islamic world. In most of 
what Suhrawardi says concerning the soul 
he has in view the sayings of earlier Sufi 
masters. Thus, for example, at the begin- 
ning where he refers to the definition of the 


soul as a purely negative reality, having in 
view the nature of the soul that commands 
to evil, he takes most of the discussion from 
the Sufi classic Quat al-quliib by Abi Talib 
al-Makki.” When he provides his own 
view, however, he explains the situation 
with greater attention to changing relation- 
ships and takes into account the soul at 
peace with God. 


It has been said that the soul is a subtle 
reality [latifa] placed within the bodily frame 
and that from it arise blameworthy character 
traits and attributes. In the same way the spir- 
it is a subtle reality placed within the heart, 
and from it arise praiseworthy character traits 
and attributes. Just as the eye is the locus of 
vision, the ear the locus of hearing, the nose 
the locus of smell, and the mouth the locus of 
taste, so also the soul is the locus of blame- 
worthy qualities and the spirit the locus of 
praiseworthy qualities. 

All the character traits and attributes of the 
soul derive from two roots: inconstancy 
{taysh] and covetousness [sharah]. Its incons- 
tancy derives from its ignorance, and its cov- 
etousness from its eager desire [hirs]. 

In its inconstancy the soul is like a ball on 
a smooth, descending surface. Because of both 
its innate disposition and its situation, it never 
ceases moving. 

In its eager desire the soul is like a moth 
that throws itself on the flame of a lamp. It is 
not satisfied with a small amount of light 
without pouncing upon the source of the light 
that holds its destruction. 

Because of its inconstancy the soul is hur- 
ried and lacks self-restraint [sabr]. Self-re- 
straint is the substance of the intellect, while 
inconstancy is the attribute, the caprice, and 
the spirit of the soul. Nothing can overcome 
inconstancy except self-restraint, for intellect 
uproots caprice.” 

Because of its covetousness the soul is 
greedy and eagerly desirous. It is these two 
qualities that became manifest in Adam when 
he was greedy for everlasting life and eagerly 
desirous of eating from the tree. 

The attributes of the soul have roots in its 
coming into existence. For it was created 
from earth, and hence it has qualities in keep- 
ing with earth. It has been said that the qual- 
ity of weakness in the human being derives 
from earth, the quality of stinginess from 
clay, the quality of appetite from “stinking 
mud” [15:26], and the quality of ignorance 
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from “dry clay” [15:26].% It has been said 
that God’s words, “[He created man of a dry 
clay] like baked clay” [55:14] display a qual- 
ity in which there is something of satanity, 
since there is fire in baked clay. From this 
derive guile, cunning, and envy. 

When someone knows the roots of the 
soul and its innate dispositions, he will know 
that he has no power over it without seeking 
the help of its Creator and Originator. The 
servant will not realize his humanity until he 
govems the animal motivations within him- 
self through knowledge and justice. Justice is 
to make sure neither to fall short nor to go too 
far. Thereby the person’s humanity and su- 
pra-sensory reality gain in strength and he 
perceives the attributes of satanity and the 
blameworthy character traits within himself. 
The perfection of humanity demands of him 
that he not be pleased with his soul in that. 
Then there will be unveiled for him those at- 
tributes through which he contends with 
Lordship, that is, pride, mightiness, seeing 
the self, being pleased with oneself, and so 
on. He sees that pure servanthood is to aban- 
don contending with Lordship.” 


“Contending with Lordship” (tanazu* ma’ 
al-rubibiyya) is a direct and explicit refer- 
ence to the negatively yang qualities of the 
soul. This is the quality of Iblis, who ar- 
gued with God concerning the affair of 
Adam. The qualities of the Lord are always 
juxtaposed with those of the servant, and 
servanthood is precisely islam, submission 
to the divine will. From this perspective, 
any claim to the qualities of the Lord ap- 
pears as the soul’s wrongful usurpation of 
the rights of the spirit or God, as we saw in 
the previous section. 

Though the qualities of earth are fre- 
quently portrayed as positive in relation to 
the qualities of fire, they may also be con- 
sidered negative, as we just saw. For the 
soul’s earth-like submission to the dictates 
of appetite and anger upsets the right rela- 
tionship between heaven and earth. Thus, 
for example, Najm al-Din Razi describes the 
earth’s negative qualities while describing 
the ascent of the soul on its way to perfec- 
tion. Since earth is the lowest level of cre- 
ation, its negative qualities are the first that 
must be overcome on the “return” (ma‘dd) 
to God. Razi does not have in mind the 


compulsory return to God, which everyone 
experiences through death, but the volun- 
tary return that takes place on the spiritual 
journey when a person dies to his own lim- 
itations. 


First, one must step outside the waystation 
of earth, which is the last waystation of this 
world. The spirit reached it after becoming 
attached to this World. It is also the first way- 
station of the next world in the soul’s return 
to God. That is why, when someone is put 
into the earth {after death], they say, “This is 
the last of the waystations of this world, and 
the first of the waystations of the next world.” 

But the dead are taken without their own 
free choice. The living person on the spiritual 
journey passes beyond the attributes of earth, 
not the form of earth. The attributes of earth 
are darkness, opacity, density, and heaviness. 
From the characteristic of darkness arise ig- 
norance and blindness. From the characteris- 
tic of opacity are born attachment, clinging, 
and mixing with ail things, and this produces 
dispersion. From the characteristic of density 
appear lack of mercy, lack of kindness, and 
hardness of heart. From the characteristic of 
heaviness appear meanness of nature, vile- 
ness, lowliness, baseness, lack of aspiration, 
contemptibleness, laziness, and disagreeable- 
ness. 

The traveler has borrowed all these blame- 
worthy attributes from earth. He has left there 
as a pledge generosity, manliness, chivalry, 
high aspiration, pity, mercy, kindness, knowl- 
edge, certainty, purity, truthfulness, concentra- 
tion, delicacy, luminosity, and buoyancy. He 
cannot pass beyond the station of clay without 
giving its qualities back. And he cannot find 
the way to his own world without retrieving 
and taking back those attributes that he had 
brought from there and left with the earth as a 
pledge. 

In the same way, he has borrowed blame- 
worthy attributes from the other three ele- 
ments: water, fire, and air. In place of each 
he has left praiseworthy qualities as security. 
So also is the case with the heavenly spheres, 
the stars, and the other worlds. 

When the traveler returns all the loans, 
takes back his pledges, and goes back to his 
original resting place, he is appointed to the 
kingship of vicegerency. . . . Once he be- 
comes king of the kingdoms, whatever he had 
previously borrowed that he had to return be- 
comes his property. He controls them through 
ownership. As deputy and vicegerent of God, 
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he employs all the worlds of the Unseen and 
the Visible as his own servants.” 


In short, by giving up the negative attrib- 
utes acquired by immersion in the lower 
world, the human being ascends to the de- 
gree of vicegerency, where he controls the 
cosmos on behalf of God. As the Active In- 
tellect, he brings all things in the universe 
under his sway. 


Adam, Eve, and Iblis 


We have seen that the soul, when con- 
trasted with the spirit, is that dimension of 
the human reality furthest from the light of 
God, while the spirit is close enough to be 
considered inherently luminous. Inasmuch 
as the soul is receptive to the spirit’s light, 
it is completely positive. But inasmuch as it 
remains far from the luminous center of the 
cosmos, it is dark and ignorant. To the ex- 
tent that it is unaware of its own darkness 
and makes no attempt to overcome it, it is a 
negative dimension of the person. In this re- 
spect the soul is a hindrance to human per- 
fection and may lead to wretchedness. It is 
evaluated negatively: It is the “soul that 
commands to evil.” 

In his esoteric commentary on the Ko- 
ran, Kashani frequently contrasts spirit and 
soul. Sometimes he views the soul as a 
good and positive reality, sometimes as a 
negative reality, depending on the verse. 
His interpretation of the myth of Adam and 
Eve is especially interesting. He discusses 
the microcosmic meaning of Satan—Iblis— 
and his relationship to the soul. He identi- 
fies Iblis with the faculty of the soul known 
as wahm, which I have been translating as 
“sensory intuition.”” Human beings share 
this faculty with animals. According to the 
usual explanation given in texts on psychol- 
ogy, sensory intuition provides an immedi- 
ate, but sometimes mistaken, awareness of 
the non-sensory state of a sensory thing. 
Neither the senses nor imagination can 
grasp this state, whether the thing is present 
or absent. For example, sensory intuition 
alerts us to the fact that qualities such as 


enmity, truthfulness, rapaciousness, and kind- 
ness may be present in a person or an ani- 
mal. As Avicenna puts it, this faculty “per- 
ceives the non-sensible intentions that exist 
in the individual sensible objects, like the 
faculty which judges that the wolf is to be 
avoided and the child is to be loved.” Ka- 
shani remarks that sensory intuition is able 
to perceive particular meanings, but not uni- 
versal meanings. Perhaps he means that it 
can grasp certain states of a person’s soul, 
such as love or hate, but it cannot perceive 
the universal mercy and vengeance that per- 
tain to the divine realm. In any case, sen- 
sory intuition is clearly an intermediary fa- 
culty situated somewhere between intellect 
and sense perception. The soul dominated 
by sensory intuition possesses a certain lu- 
minosity in relation to corporeal things, but 
it is a mixed and ambiguous luminosity, 
like that of fire. Since the faculty is also 
possessed by animals, it clearly ranks below 
reflection or thought (fikr), not to mention 
intellect. 

Note that Kashani does not ascribe mor- 
alistic evil to the microcosmic Iblis. Senso- 
ry intuition has its limitations and cannot go 
beyond them. It has always had these lim- 
itations, and they are what they are. Senso- 
ry intuition plays a positive and necessary 
role on its own level. But like appetite and 
anger, it has to be kept in place. If a person 
follows sensory intuition instead of intel- 
lect, Iblis instead of the prophets, he is dis- 
playing the depths of ignorance and mis- 
guidance and will end up in wretchedness. 
Prophetic wisdom alone, which is grasped 
only through intellect, can lead a person 
outside the limitations of the animal soul. 

Like Ghazali, Kashani employs the term 
heart to refer to the essence of what makes 
a human being human, or what the philoso- 
phers call the “rational soul.”” Thus in his 
ta’wil, Adam corresponds to the heart, Eve 
to the soul, and Iblis to sensory intuition. 
We begin with God’s teaching Adam the 
names (2:31). 


He taught Adam the names, all of them. In 
other words, He cast into the human heart the 
characteristics of the things through which 
they are known to be themselves as well as 
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their benefits and harms. . . . When We said 
to the angels, “Prostrate yourselves to Adam.” 
Their prostration to him is their submission to 
him, their becoming lowly before him, their 
obedience to him, and their being subjected 
to him. So they prostrated themselves, except 
Iblis. Iblis is the faculty of sensory intuition. 
Sensory intuition does not belong to those an- 
gels who are purely earthly and veiled from 
the perception of meanings by the perception 
of forms, or it would necessarily obey the 
command of God willingly.” Nor is it one of 
the heavenly, intellective angels, or it would 
perceive the nobility of Adam. It would con- 
form with Adam’s intellect and willingly 
yield to him out of love and out of seeking 
the good pleasure of God. Sensory intuition is 
a jinn. In other words, it pertains to the lower 
Kingdom and the earthly faculties. It grew 
and was nurtured among the heavenly angels 
because of its perception of particular mean- 
ings and its ascent to the horizon of the intel- 
lect. Hence in dumb beasts sensory intuition 
stands in the place of intellect in human be- 
ings. 

Sensory intuition refused because it did 
not submit to the intellect and refrained from 
accepting its ruling power. It claimed emi- 
nence because of its counting itself superior 
to things created from clay and to the heav- 
enly and earthly angels, for it failed to grasp 
its own limits, that is, the fact that it per- 
ceives particular meanings connected to sen- 
sory objects. It transgressed its own stage by 
delving into intelligible meanings and univer- 
sal rulings. He was one of the unbelievers, 
those who were veiled in eternity without be- 
ginning from intelligible and spiritual lights, 
not to speak of the light of Oneness."! 

We said, “Adam, dwell with your wife in 
the Garden.” The heart’s wife is the soul. 
The soul is called hawwa’ (Eve, literally “red 
inclining to blackness”] because it is insepar- 
able from the dark body, and huwwa is a col- 
or dominated by blackness. In the same way 
the heart is called ddam (Adam, literally 
“tinged with blackness”}] because it is con- 
nected to the body through imprinting [intiba‘ 
(i.e., through becoming immersed in nature, 
tab‘)}, though the heart is not inseparable 
from the body. Udma [from the same root as 
adam] is brownness, or the color that tends 
toward biackness. Were it not for its attach- 
ment to the body, the heart would not be 
called “tinged with blackness.”” 

The Garden within which the two of them 
were commanded to remain is the heaven of 


the World of the Spirit, which is the Meadow 
of Holiness. In other words, God said, “Stay 
within the heaven of the spirit.” 

And eat thereof easefully where you de- 
sire. In other words: Spread out and make 
yourselves comfortable in receiving heaven’s 
meanings, sciences, and wisdoms. These are 
the foods of the heart and the fruits eaten by 
the spirit. Spread out to any extent what- 
soever, in any level, state, and station that 
you desire, since it is everlasting, not cut off, 
not forbidden. But draw not nigh this tree, 
lest you be wrongdoers [zalimin], those who 
put light in the place of darkness [zulma].® 
For “wrongdoing” [zu/m] in common usage 
means putting something in the wrong place, 
while literally it means failing in what is right 
and in the obligatory portion. 

Then Satan caused them to slip therefrom. 
He made them slip from their station in the 
Garden into the abyss of Nature by enticing 
them with corporeal pleasures and having 
them forever. He brought them out of what 
they were in, bliss and constant repose.™ 


Kashani clarifies Satan’s role in his com- 
mentary on a second, more detailed Koranic 
account of these events. Iblis tells God that 
he refused to bow himself because his quali- 
ties were better than those of Adam. The 
section begins with the verse, 


He said, “What prevented you from pros- 
trating yourself when I commanded you?” 
Said he, “I am better than he. Thou createdst 
me of fire, and him Thou createdst of clay.” 
Said He, “Get down out of it. It is not for you 
to claim eminence here, so go forth. Surely 
you are among the humbled.” (7:12) 


Note that the analysis of Iblis’s nature 
depends upon the qualities associated with 
fire. As pointed out in Chapter 4 and else- 
where, fire correlates with the imaginal 
realm. Kashani mentions sensory intuition 
as belonging to the World of Dominion 
(malakit), which is the unseen world as op- 
posed to the World of the Kingdom. Imag- 
ination is unseen inasmuch as it shares in 
certain spiritual characteristics, though it 
belongs to an unseen realm much closer to 
the visible world than disengaged spirits. 


“Thou createdst me of fire.” The faculty 
of sensory intuition was created from the 
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most subtle parts of the animal spirit. . . . It 
is the hottest thing in the body, so He called 
it a fire. Heat demands ascent and self-eleva- 
tion. We have already explained that every. 
faculty of the World of Dominion oversees 
the characteristics of what is below it, but not 
what is above it. It oversees both the perfec- 
tions and characteristics of the body and those 
of the animal spirit. Since sensory intuition is 
veiled from the characteristics of the human 
spirit and heart, this veiling takes the form of 
its denial and causes its refusal and claiming 
eminence. It transgresses its own proper do- 
main by making judgments about intelligible 
meanings and disengaged things. It refuses to 
accept the judgment of the intellect. This 
takes the form of its refusal to prostrate itself. 

“It is not for you to claim eminence here,” 
since claiming eminence is to pretend to pos- 
sess excellent attributes of the self that one 
does not possess. The spiritual presence to 
which you claim to belong would not elevate 
itself above the intellect. “So go forth.” You 
are not one of the people of this presence. 
They are the mighty. “Surely you are among 
the humbled,” one of the faculties of the soul 
that are inseparable from the low direction 
and remain constantly in lowliness by being 
tied to bodily things.® 


The Koranic account continues by telling 
how God banished Satan and gave him re- 
spite until the Day of Resurrection. Then 
God addresses Adam, telling him to live in 
the Garden but to avoid the tree. “Then Sa- 
tan whispered to them, to reveal to them 
that which was hidden from them of their 
shameful parts. He said, ‘Your Lord has 
prohibited you from this tree lest you be- 
come two angels, or lest you become im- 
mortals’” (7:20). 


To reveal to them that which was hidden 
from them of their shameful parts. In other 
words, Satan wanted to make manifest to 
them through their inclining toward Nature 
what had been veiled from them while they 
were disengaged from natural things, bodily 
enjoyments, base character traits, animal acts, 
and predatory and beastly attributes. Human 
beings are ashamed to manifest any of these 
and disapprove of spreading them about. Man- 
liness prompts them to conceal them, since 
these are shameful things in the view of the 
intellect, so they scorn and despise them. 

He said, “Your Lord has prohibited you 


from this tree lest you become two angels, or 
lest you become immortals.” In other words, 
Iblis made them have the sensory intuition 
that joining with corporeal nature and hylic 
matter would give them the pleasures, per- 
ceptions, and acts of angels as well as immor- 
tality... . 

And he swore to them, “Truly, I am for 
you two a sincere adviser.” So he caused the 
two of them to come down. He made them 
come down to attachment to Nature and re- 
pose within it. By delusion, for he deluded 
them by dressing himself in the dress of sin- 
cere advisers and making them have the sen- 
sory intuition that bodily pleasures and the 
chieftainship of human beings would last for- 
ever. He enticed them with the benefits of the 
body and the appetites of the soul. 

And when they tasted the tree, their shame- 
ful parts were revealed to them, so they took 
to stitching upon themselves leaves of the 
Garden. In other words, they began to con- 
ceal the blights of Nature through good man- 
ners and beautiful customs. These branch out 
from intellectual opinions and are deductions 
of the practical intellect. The two of them 
were hiding those blights with practical strat- 
agems. 

And their Lord called to them, “Did I not 
prohibit you from this tree?” The form of the 
prohibition is that which is firmly fixed with- 
in the intellect: inclination toward disengage- 
ment [from Nature], perception of intelligible 
things, and the avoidance of material and sen- 
sory things. “And say to you, ‘Verily, Satan 
is for you a manifest enemy’ ?” This is what 
God inspires to the intellect: It must contra- 
dict the rulings of sensory intuition, oppose 
its perceptions, and stand firm in acting con- 
trary to it and resisting it. God’s “call to 
them” in this is that they are apprised of this 
meaning through an inspired thought. They 
are reminded of it after becoming attached to 
and immersed in the pleasures of Nature, 
when they reach maturity and when the lights 
of intellect and understanding become mani- 
fest to them. 

They said, “Lord we have wronged our- 
selves.” This is because within Nature the ra- 
tional soul becomes aware of its imperfec- 
tions, the snuffing out of its light, and the 
breaking of its strength. It has now been in- 
cited to seek perfection through becoming 
disengaged. “And if Thou dost not forgive 
us,” by effusing upon us true knowledges, 
“we shall surely be among the lost,” those 
who waste their original preparedness, which 
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is the substance of felicity and subsistence, 
by employing it in the abode of annihilation. 
Thereby they would be deprived of reaching 
perfection through becoming disengaged be- 
cause they kept on clinging to the imperfec- 
tions of Nature.* 


God then sends Adam and Eve down to 
this world, in a passage parallel] to that dis- 
cussed above. Next the Koran addresses the 
children of Adam, telling them what con- 
clusions they should draw from the story. 
God has sent down a “garment” to cover 
those “shameful parts” that were exposed 
when Adam and Eve ate of the fruit. The 


take control of anything of the servant with- 
out replacing it with something better of its 
own kind.” Perhaps, when the self-disclosures 
become manifest, you will remember your lu- 
minous, original garment, or the neighbor- 
hood of God, within which you were dwell- 
ing through the guidance of the lights of the 
divine attributes. 

Let not Satan tempt you away from enter- 
ing the Garden and being inseparable from it. 
For he would strip you of the garment of the 
Sharia and godfearing, as he brought your 
parents out of the Garden, stripping them of 
their original, luminous garments.” 


In another part of his commentary, Ka- 


shameful parts are the ugly character traits shani ties sensory intuition into the negative 
that grow up in the rational soul when it masculinity of the soul while commenting 
becomes attached to this world. The gar- on the Koranic verse, “When We let the peo- 
ment is the revealed law, the Sharia, which ple taste mercy after hardship has touched 
rectifies character traits and brings the soul them, lo, they have a deception against Our 
into harmony with intellect. Through the signs. Say: ‘God is swifter at deception’” 
guidance of the Sharia the intellect is able to (10:21). He begins by explaining why hard- 
disengage itself from immersion in the dark- ship and suffering are good for the soul. 
ness of Nature, and the soul can then follow They make it aware of the limitations and 
suit. Intellect, we should recall once again, narrowness of the lower direction and cause 
is that dimension of the microcosm that cor- it to turn its aspiration upward. In contrast, 
responds to the prophets in the macrocosm. well-being leads to self-satisfaction and ar- 
Hence its inherent characteristic is the light rogance. 


of guidance. However, it can be brought 
from potentiality into full actuality only 
when a person follows the prophets, accepts 
the revealed law, and possesses the recep- 
tivity of servanthood. The soul, considered 
here in its negativity, conceals the light. 


Children of Adam! We have sent down on 
you a garment to cover your shameful parts. 
In other words, [We have sent down] a Sharia 
that will conceal your ugly attributes and in- 
decent acts. And plumage, that is, a beauty 
that will keep you far from resembling slov- 
enly cattle and adorn you with good character 
traits and beautiful works. And the garment of 
godfearing, which is the attribute of piety and 
being on guard against the attribute of the 
soul, that is better than all the pillars of the 
revealed laws, since that is the root and foun- 
dation of religion. .. . 

That is one of God’s signs, one of the 
lights of His attributes, since avoiding the at- 
tributes of the soul will not be achieved or 
made possible unless the self-disclosures of 
God’s attributes become manifest. The Sufis 
allude to this with their words, “God will not 


When We let the people taste mercy after 
hardship has touched them. It was mentioned 
that the different kinds of affliction, such as 
hardship, distress, and different types of mis- 
ery, break the covetousness of the soul, sub- 
tilize the heart through removal of the veils 
that are the soul’s attributes, refine the densi- 
ties of nature, and remove the wrappings of 
caprice. Hence in the state of hardship peo- 
ple’s hearts incline by nature toward their Or- 
igin, because here they return to the require- 
ments of their original nature, go back to 
their fundamental luminosity and innate ca- 
pacity, and incline toward the ascension that 
is in their root because of the removal of the 
hindrance. Or rather, inclination toward the 
high direction and the luminous origins is the 
innate disposition of the natures of all facul- 
ties relating to the Dominion. This is true 
even of the animal soul, if it is purified from 
the dark, bodily conditions, since remaining 
low is one of the bodily accidents. This is 
even so for the beasts and wild creatures: 
When their situation becomes difficult in 
times of barrenness and days of drought, they 
gather together, lifting their heads to heaven," 
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as if their Dominion understands that effusion 
comes down from the high direction. So they 
seek replenishment from it. 

In the same way, when outward blessings 
become abundant for people and natural sup- 
plies and corporeal desires are complete, the 
soul is strengthened by replenishment from 
the low direction. Then its faculties become 
presumptuous through elevating themselves 
over the heart. The veils become dense and 
coarse. Caprice gains mastery and becomes 
dominant. Ruling authority comes to belong 
to corporeal nature. Dark, bodily conditions 
accumulate. The heart takes on the condition 
of the soul and becomes hard and coarse. It 
becomes insolent and blessings make it reck- 
less. Hence it disbelieves and becomes blind, 
deviating toward the low direction, since now 
it is far from the luminous condition. 

To the extent that the soul gains mastery 
over the heart, sensory intuition gains mas- 
tery over intellect. Hence satanity gains mas- 
tery, since the intellective faculty is a pri- 
soner in the shackles of sensory intuition, 
commanded by it, employed for its goals and 
put to work for its hopes. These hopes are 
acquiring the pleasures of the soul, re- 
plenishing it by means of the world of filth, 
and strengthening its attributes by means of 
the world of Nature. Satanity prepares the 
material of gratifications by means of reflec- 
tive thought. Hence the heart becomes veiled 
through rust and is unable to receive all the 
attributes of God. That is the meaning of His 
words, Lo, they have a deception against Our 
signs. Say: “God is swifter at deception.” 
For God conceals true severity’in outward 
gentleness. All the while He prepares the 
chastisement of the “fires,” which are depri- 
vation, the “serpents,” which are the condi- 
tions of vile qualities, the “black scorpions,” 
and the “garment of tar” within this apparent 
mercy.” 


The Soul’s Animals 


Kashani’s allusion to the nature of the 
torments of the grave leads into a question 
closely related to the perfection and comple- 
tion of the soul, that is, the afterlife, belief 
in which is one of the principles of Islam. 
Most authors of the intellectual tradition read 
the detailed descriptions of the afterlife giv- 
en in the Koran and the Hadith as delineat- 


ing the possible qualities that the soul may 
assume. At the beginning of its becoming, 
the soul is pure receptivity. If the qualities 
and character traits which it gradually adopts 
as its own conform with the luminosity of 
the spirit, then it ends up in felicity. If, on 
the contrary, the soul clings to the limita- 
tions and darkness of the lower realms of 
reality, it will fail to be uplifted by the qual- 
ities of the spirit. Instead it will ignorantly 
arrogate to itself the rights of spirit and in- 
tellect, and eventually it will find itself in 
wretchedness. Kashani refers to these two 
basic routes that the soul can take in ex- 
plaining Koran 7:8, one of the several Ko- 
ranic references to the scales that will be set 
up on the Day of Resurrection. 


He whose scales are heavy. In other 
words, the things weighed for him excel be- 
cause they are “subsisting works, deeds of 
righteousness” [18:46]. They are the prosper- 
ers, the ones who achieve the attributes of 
their original nature and the bliss of the Gar- 
den of the Attributes in the station of the 
heart. 

And he whose scales are light. In this case 
the things weighed are the passing, sensory 
things. They have lost their souls by selling 
them for immediate and quickly disappearing 
pleasures and annihilating them within the 
Abode of Annihilation, even though souls are 
the wares of subsistence. 

You should know that the “tongue” of the 
scales of God is the attribute of justice. One 
of the pans is the world of sense perception, 
while the other is the world of intellect. 
When a person’s earnings are of the abiding 
intelligible things, virtuous character traits, 
and good works joined with mght intentions, 
then the scales are “heavy.” In other words, 
they possess worth and weight, since nothing 
is worth more than continuous subsistence. 
But when a person’s acquisitions are of the 
passing sensory things, transitory pleasures, 
corrupt appetites, base character traits, and 
ruinous evils, then the scales are “light.” In 
other words, they have no worth and are not 
counted. There is no lightness lighter than an- 
nihilation. The “loss” of such people is that 
they wasted their original preparedness by 
seeking the chaff of this world and acquiring 
the hopes of the soul, since they became 
manifest in the attributes of their souls. They 
“wronged” the attributes of God by crying 
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lies to them, that is, by concealing them with 
the attributes of their own souls.” 


If the soul fails to actualize the attributes 
of God that are latent within itself as a di- 
vine image, it will not become human. In 
other words, a person who at first had the 
potentiality to actualize the fullness of hu- 
man nature instead will remain dominated 
by the qualities of the animal soul, which 
are the qualities that we see manifest around 
us in the animal kingdom. In the next 
world, when the veils are lifted and the true 
nature of things is exposed for everyone to 
see, such a soul will become manifest in its 
own proper attributes. Hence it will appear 
as an animal. This, in the view of our au- 
thors, is the true meaning of transmigration 
(tandsukh). 

Both the Koran and the hadith literature 
provide many examples of the close corre- 
spondence between works and the reward or 
punishment of the next world. The qualities 
present within a person in this world be- 
come manifest outwardly and concretely 
within the next world. For example, the 
Prophet said, 


If any owner of camels does not pay the 
alms tax that is due on them... , when the 
Day of Resurrection comes, a soft sandy 
plain will be spread out for him, as extensive 
as possible. He will find that not a single 
young camel is missing, and they will tram- 
ple him with their hoofs and bite him with 
their mouths. Just as often as the last of them 
passes over him, the first of them will be 
brought back to him, during a day whose 
length will be fifty thousand years. Then 
judgment will be pronounced among man- 
kind, and he will see whether his path takes 
him to paradise or to hell.*! 


The intellectual tradition explains such 
events by having recourse to the World of 
Imagination, which is neither purely spirit- 
ual nor purely corporeal. There disengaged 
spiritual realities become manifest as appro- 
priate corporeal forms, and material things 
are transmuted into images that display their 
true nature. 

Human beings, as microcosms, possess 
the qualities of all things within themselves, 
though not necessarily in an actualized 


mode. Since they are made in the form of 
God, they can actualize all the attributes of 
God. By the same token, they have the abil- 
ity to actualize some divine attributes and 
not others. They can develop on the basis of 
all sorts of combinations and permutations 
of qualities. Inasmuch as these qualities 
manifest divine attributes, they are positive. 
But as soon as the prescriptive command 
and human felicity are taken into account, 
some combinations of qualities are positive 
and some negative. The right and left hands 
of God are not equal. 

Animals are the closest children of the 
elements to human beings, so human attrib- 
utes have strong affinities with animal at- 
tributes. What separates an animal from a 
human is the partiality of the animal’s con- 
stitution, as opposed to the potential totality 
of the human form. An animal manifests 
one divine attribute, or two, or ten. But hu- 
man beings have the potentiality to manifest 
every attribute, since they are created in the 
form of the all-comprehensive name of 
God. This, in the view of the sapiential tra- 
dition, helps explain the relevance to human 
life of myths and fables about animals, the 
most famous example in Islamic literature 
being Kalila wa Dimna, also known as The 
Fables of Bidpai. 

Almost all our authors compare certain 
attributes in the human being to the traits of 
well-known animals. They have good pre- 
cedents for this in the Koran and the Ha- 
dith. For example, the Prophet was asked 
about the Koranic verse, “On the day the 
Trumpet is blown, and you shall come in 
troops” (78:18). He replied, 


Ten groups of my community will be 
gathered separately. God will have distin- 
guished them from those who have faith and 
changed their forms. Some will be in the 
form of monkeys. Some will be in the form 
of pigs. Some will be upside down, their legs 
on top and their faces on bottom, and they 
will be sliding on their faces. Some will be 
blind and wavering. Some will be deaf, not 
understanding. Some will be chewing their 
own tongues... . 

As for those who are in the form of mon- 
keys, they are the slanderers. Those in the 
form of pigs acquired property through un- 
lawful means. Those upside down took usu- 
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ry. The blind are those who transgressed in 
passing judgment. The deaf and dumb are 
those pleased with their own works. Those 


chewing their own tongues are the ulama and: 


judges whose acts conflicted with their 
words.” 


Shi‘ite sources provide many examples 
of such sayings. The following is a partic- 
ularly good illustration, though I have not 
been able to trace it to any of the authorita- 
tive collections. The addition of a star and a 
planet at the end is perhaps meant to keep 
us from taking the saying too literally. “Ali 
is reported to have quoted the Prophet as 
saying, 


People who are metamorphosized [mam- 
sukh] [in the next world] become one of thir- 
teen: elephant, bear, pig, monkey, eel, lizard, 
bat, scorpion, worm, spider, rabbit, Canopus, 
and Venus. . . . The elephant was a tyranni- 
cal pederast who left neither wet nor dry 
alone. The bear was an effeminate man who 
let other men come to him. The pig was a 
Christian man. The monkey was one of those 
who transgressed the sabbath. The eel was a 
cuckold. The lizard was a thief. The bat used 
to steal fruit. The scorpion was a stinging 
man from whose tongue no one was safe. The 
worm was a backbiter who caused separation 
among his friends. The rabbit was a woman 
who did not purify herself after menstruation 
or anything else. Canopus was a man who 
took the tithe. Venus was a Christian wom- 
an.” 


The Ikhwan al-Safa’ provide lists of the 
analogical correspondences between ani- 
mals and human character traits in their dis- 
cussions of the microcosm. I quote a long 
passage which again is a good illustration of 
the type of thinking involved. 


The animals are many kinds, and each of 
them has a characteristic different from the 
others. Human beings share with them in all 
the characteristics. But animals have two 
characteristics that embrace all the others: 
seeking benefits and fleeing from harmful 
things. 

However, some animals seek benefits 
through severity and domination, such as 
predators. Some seek them through blandish- 
ments, like dogs and cats. Some seek them 
through artifice, like spiders. And all this is 
found in human beings. Kings and sultans 


seek benefits through domination, beggars 
through asking and humility, artisans and 
merchants through artifice and friendliness. 

All animals flee from harmful things and 
enemies, but some repel the enemy from 
themselves by killing, severity, and domina- 
tion, like predators, and some through flee- 
ing, like rabbits and deer. Some animals repel 
through weapons and armor, like hedgehogs 
and turtles, and some through fortifying 
themselves in the earth, like mice, vermin, 
and serpents. And all of this is found in hu- 
man beings: They repel enemies through se- 
verity and domination. If they fear for them- 
selves, they wear weapons. If they cannot 
master the enemy, they flee from him. If they 
cannot flee, they defend themselves through 
fortifications. Sometimes people repel their 
enemies with artifice, just as the crow over- 
came the owl in the book Kalila wa Dimna. 

As for the fact that human beings share 
with the engendered things in their charac- 
teristics, you should know, my brother—God 
confirm you, and us, with a spirit from Him 
—that every kind of animal has a special char- 
acteristic imprinted within its nature, and all 
of these are found in human beings. Human 
beings are brave like the lion, timid like the 
rabbit, generous like the rooster, stingy like 
the dog, chaste like the fish, proud like the 
crow, wild like the tiger, sociable like the 
dove, clever like the fox, gentle like the cow, 
swift like the gazelle, slow like the bear, 
mighty like the elephant, servile like the cam- 
el, thieving like the magpie, haughty like the 
peacock, guiding like the sand grouse, astray 
like the ostrich, skillful like the bee, strong 
like the dragon, dreadful like the spider, mild 
like the lamb, spiteful like the donkey, hard 
working like the bull, headstrong like the 
mule, dumb like the whale, great talkers like 
the nightingale and the parrot, usurping like 
the wolf, auspicious like the sandpiper, harm- 
ful like the rat, ignorant like the pig, sinister 
like the owl, and full of benefit like the bee. 

In short, there is no animal, mineral, plant, 
pillar, celestial sphere, planet, constellation, 
or existent thing possessing a characteristic 
without that characteristic or its likenesses be- 
ing found in the human being. . . . 

This explains why the sages have said that 
the human being alone stands after all multi- 
plicity, just as God alone stands before all 
multiplicity.” 


Ghazali frequently employs the imagery 


of animals, as in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter. A work usually 
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attributed to him describes the structure of 
the soul, showing how the characteristics of 
all creatures are found within it: 


Human beings were created at a level be- 
tween beast and angel, and within them are 
found a totality of faculties and attributes. In 
respect of being nourished and growing, they 
are plants. In respect of sensation and move- 
ment, they are animals. In respect of their 
forms and statures, they are like pictures 
painted on a wall. But the characteristic for 
which they were created is only the faculty of 
intellect and the perception of the realities of 
things. 

Those who employ all their faculties in or- 
der to reach knowledge and good works 
through them are similar to the angels and 
worthy of joining with them and being called 
lordly angels... . 

Those who turn their aspiration toward 
following bodily pleasures and eating as the 
beasts eat have come down to the horizon of 
the beasts. Such people become dull like a 
bull, covetous like a pig, mad like a dog, 
spiteful like a camel, proud like a leopard, or 
evasive like a scorpion.” 


Sufi texts frequently describe the nega- 
tive tendencies of the soul in terms of ani- 
mal characteristics. Sam‘Aani is typical: 


O dervish, the human being was given a 
place of peril: In one instant, he attains to the 
degree of Gabriel and Michael—rather, he 
passes beyond them. And through a single 
thought he becomes a dog or a pig. If he goes 
forward in accordance with knowledge and 
intellect, then we have a noble angel: “This is 
no mortal man, this is but a noble angel!” 
[12:31]. If he follows his appetites and makes 
his heart the threshold of Satan, then we have 
a worthless beast. He may be greedy like a 
pig, fawning like a cat, spiteful like a camel, 
proud like a panther, sly like a fox, mean like 
a dog. “The likeness of him is as the likeness 
of a dog” [7:176]. 

The human being is an all-comprehensive 
city. His essence is a container for all the 
meanings of the cosmos. The wisdom in this 
is as follows: The Lord of Inaccessibility 
wanted to apprise him of the treasuries of 
knowledges and make him witness all the 
meanings of the cosmos. But the cosmos is 
exceedingly vast and the face of the earth is 
very wide. There was no way that mortal hu- 


man beings could travel all around the cos- 
mos in its entirety, given their short life and 
their incapacity in their affairs. Hence the di- 
vine wisdom required and requested from the 
divine power that an abridged transcription be 
made of the root of the macrocosm. This was 
then recorded in the microcosm. Then He 
placed this abridged tablet before the child, 
the intellect, and He made him bear witness 
to it: “He made them bear witness to their 
own souls: ‘Am I not your Lord?’ They re- 
plied, ‘Yes, we bear witness’” (7:172].% 


As a microcosm, the soul contains all the 
animal characteristics, and any one of them 
may dominate over it. The only way to 
overcome these characteristics is to strive in 
the way of religion (din). As Sam‘ani puts 
it, 


These Men who entered into this path 
fought a war against their selves, a war that 
had no way to peace. For they found the soul 
to be the opponent of religion. How can the 
man who has religion make peace with the 
opponent of religion? Sometimes they de- 
scribed the soul as a beast, sometimes as a 
serpent, sometimes as a dog, sometimes as a 
pig. Every picture they described it with was 
correct, except the picture of religion.” 


Rumi constantly uses animal imagery in 
his poetry to bring out the qualities and 
character traits of different types of people 
or simply to express the general human situ- 
ation. Like Ghazali and others, he divides 
creatures into three basic kinds—angels, 
human beings, and animals—citing also a 
prophetic saying to this effect. His position 
is no different from that of others, but his 
way of expressing himself shows something 
of the laughing warmth of his personality: 


The situation of the human being is like an 
angel’s wing being attached to a donkey’s 
tail. Hopefully that ass, through the radiance 
and companionship of the angel, will itself 
become an angel.” 


One of the clearest explanations of the 
principle of qualitative correspondence at 
work here is provided by Nasafi. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a chapter entitled, 
“Explaining Adam and Eve.” 
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You should know that just as Adam, Eve, 
and Iblis are found in the macrocosm, so also 
they are found in the microcosm. And just as 
predators, beasts, satans, and angels are 
found in the macrocosm, so also they are 
found in the microcosm. 

O dervish! The human being is the micro- 
cosm. Intellect is this world’s Adam. The 
body is Eve. Sensory intuition is Iblis. Appe- 
tite is the peacock.” Anger is the serpent. Good 
character traits are paradise. Bad character 
traits are hell. The faculties of intellect, the 
faculties of the spirit, and the faculties of the 
body are the angels. O dervish! Satan is one 
thing and Iblis is another. Satan is Nature, 
while Iblis is sensory intuition. 

O dervish! Form is of no account—mean- 
ing must be considered. Names are of no ac- 
count—attributes must be considered. Lin- 
eage is of no account—excellence must be 
considered. 

A dog is not low and vile through its form 
as a dog. It is low and vile because of the 
attribute of predatoriness and viciousness. 
When this attribute is found in a human be- 
ing, that human being is a dog through the 
attribute. 

A pig is not low and vile because of its 
form as a pig. It is low and vile because of 
the attribute of eager desire and covetousness. 
When this attribute is found in a human be- 
ing, that human being is a pig through the 
attribute. 

Satan is not low and vile because of his 
form as a satan. He is vile and bad because of 
disobedience and teaching evil. When this at- 
tribute is found in a human being, that human 
being is a satan through the attribute. 

Iblis is not driven away and distant be- 
cause of his form as Iblis. He is driven away 
because of the attribute of pride, self-satisfac- 
tion, envy, and disobedience. When this at- 
tribute is found in a human being, that human 
being is an Iblis through the attribute. 

The angel is not noble and good through 
its form as an angel. It is noble and good 
through its obedience and heeding com- 
mands. When this attribute is found in a hv- 
man being, that human being is an angel 
through the attribute. 

You should think of all things in these 
terms. 

The business of God’s vicegerent is to 
make all these attributes subjected and obe- 
dient to himself. He puts each of them to 
work in its own place. Without his command, 
none of them will do anything. God’s vice- 


gerent is Solomon. All these work for So- 
lomon.'” 

O dervish! The angel and Iblis are a single 
power. As long as this power is not obedient 
to Solomon, it is called “Iblis.” Solomon puts 
one of them in chains. When it obeys So- 
lomon, it is called an “angel.” Then Solomon 
puts it to work. Some build, some dive.’ 

Hence the work of Solomon is to change 
attributes, not to eliminate attributes, since 
this is impossible. He makes the disobedient 
obedient. He teaches the one who behaves 
badly right conduct. He makes the blind see- 
ing and the deaf hearing. He brings the dead 
to life. Hence the intellect, which is God’s 
vicegerent, is Adam, Solomon, and Jesus. 

If the situation is different from this, then 
all these things subjugate Solomon and make 
him obey them. Hence Solomon becomes the 
prisoner of the dog and the pig, the slave of 
the devil and the satan. He must serve them 
every day, searching out their wants. . . . 

O dervish! Though a person like this has 
the form of a human being, in meaning he is 
a devil and satan, or a dog and a pig.'” 


In reading the descriptions of the afterlife 
provided by the Koran and the Hadith, many 
authorities came to the conclusion that at 
death the soul is transferred to the World of 
Imagination, where essences and meanings 
are experienced directly, without the inter- 
mediary of the corporeal body. Through the 
growth of the soul in this world, all its sen- 
sory faculties pertaining to the animal level 
of existence come to be developed. After 
death, these faculties continue to function 
without the body. The imaginal realities are 
perceived by the senses, like corporeal 
things, but they are far more intense in exis- 
tence, like spiritual things. Moreover, it is 
here that “qualitative correspondence” plays 
a dominating ontological role. The body has 
disappeared, so its darkness can no longer 
fend off the realities of things. Character 
traits are seen for what they are, hypocrisy 
is unmasked, moral ugliness—or beauty— 
assumes concrete form. “Today We have 
lifted thy covering,” says God to the soul 
that has just died, “so thy sight today is pierc- 
ing” (50:22). These ideas are expressed in 
perhaps the most appropriate form by poets 
of the spiritual tradition, especially Rumi. 
The philosophical and cosmological under- 
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pinnings of eschatology are dealt with most 
thoroughly by Ibn al-“Arabi and Mulla Sad- 
ra, though from Suhrawardi al-Maqtil on- 
ward, the appeal to the World of Imagina- 
tion is standard procedure.'” 

Already Ghazali refers to the appropriate 
nature of the images perceived after death. 
In a passage from the Ihyd’ quoted from 
him earlier, he remarks that if people were 
to perceive their own situation in appropri- 
ate imaginal forms, they would see them- 
selves bowing before pigs and dogs. In the 
parallel passage in Kimiya-yi sa‘ddat, he ex- 
tends the discussion to the afterlife: 


If people were to be honest and remove 
the veil of forgetfulness, most of them would 
see that, day and night, they have tightened 
the belt of service before the desires and ca- 
price of their own souls. And this in reality is 
their state, even though in form they are hu- 
man. But tomorrow, at the resurrection, 
meanings will be laid bare. Form will appear 
in the color of meaning. If a person is domi- 
nated here by appetite and greed, tomorrow 
he will be seen in the form of a pig. If he 
is dominated by anger, he will be seen as a 
dog.'* ‘ 


In the next world, the soul experiences 
its own character traits as the “snakes and 
scorpions” promised to the wrongdoers by 
various prophetic sayings. Rami makes the 
point clearly: 


Man’s existence is a jungle: Beware of his 
existence if you breathe the breath of the spir- 
it! 

There are thousands of wolves and pigs in 
our existence: good and evil, fair and foul. 

Man’s properties are determined by the 
trait that predominates: If gold is more than 
copper, then he is gold. 

Of necessity you will be given form at the 
resurrection in accordance with the character 
trait that predominates in your existence.’ 


Mulla Sadra provides detailed philosoph- 
ical explanations of the nature of the after- 
life in many of his works. In brief, he ex- 
plains that the soul moves from potentiality 
to actuality. But each soul’s ultimate actu- 
ality is different, and it will appear in the 
next world according to its own specific na- 
ture. 


There is no human soul that does not ac- 
quire a certain kind of actuality in this engen- 
dered universe, an actualization of existence. 
Then it acquires an independent existence af- 
ter the dissolution of the elemental body. 
Each soul acquires through its acts and works 
certain conditions of character and traits of 
second nature. These give to it a correspon- 
dence within itself with one of the four gen- 
era of substance, that is, the angel, the satan, 
the beast, and the predator. Then. the soul is 
resurrected according to that which has be- 
come firmly rooted within it. He who is dom- 
inated by knowledge and wisdom becomes an 
angel in actuality. He who is dominated by 
cunning and trickery becomes a satan in actu- 
ality. He who is dominated by appetite and 
greed becomes a beast in actuality. And he 
who is dominated by anger and love of lead- 
ership becomes a predator in actuality.'© 


Mulla Sadra then says that the reports 
that have come down from Plato and earlier 
philosophers concerning their belief in the 
transferal of wretched souls into the bodies 
of animals must be understood in this light. 
Here he is following an interpretation going 
back at least to Avicenna, who writes, 


It has been related that one of the sages 
said that if the soul has done evil, then, after 
it is separated from the bodily frame, it will 
return to another body similar to it in that evil 
trait. Thus, if the evildoing was based on the 
pull of appetite, the soul will, come into the 
body of a pig. If the evildoing grew up out of 
becoming angry, causing harm, and making 
people suffer, then the soul will come in the 
body of a lion... . 

This and similar things related from the 
Sages are all allusions {ishdrdat]. They said 
such things so that the common people would 
avoid evildoing. . . . What they meant by 
these allusions was to [exhort their readers to] 
empty the soul of evil attributes, since, if 
these attributes remain, it would be as if they 
had remained in the body. . . . Then the soul 
would receive effects from the bodily facul- 
ties. . . . This would prevent the soul from 
seeking for its own perfection and would hold 
it back from knowledge and_intellection, 
which are the act of the soul in its own sub- 
stance. Then it would have no awareness of 
the pleasure that is singled out for it alone. 

Although the soul’s connection with the 
body will be terminated after it leaves the 
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body, nevertheless, if the body’s effect re- 
mains, the soul will be as if it were still in the 
body. And the evil condition that the soul 


gains through connection with the body is an‘ 


effect either from the side of the bestial appe- 
tite or from the side of the anger and wrath 
that is an attribute of predatory animals. After 
separation, it is as if those effects upon the 
soul are the body of a beast or a predatory 
animal.'” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi makes the same point, but 
he states explicitly that all this actually oc- 
curs within the World of Imagination: 


It was here that the people who believe in 
transmigration slipped. They saw or heard 
that the prophets sometimes gave news about 
the passage of spirits into these forms in the 
World of Imagination, forms that accord with 
the character traits of the spirits. They saw 
these same character traits in animals. So 
they imagined that the words of the prophets, 
messengers, and men of knowledge refer to 
the animals that exist in this lower world. . . . 
They were mistaken in their view and in their 
interpretation of the words of the messen- 
gers.' 


Purifying the Soul 


The goal of human life is to purify the 
soul and allow it to rejoin the world of lu- 
minosity from which it descended. This 
theme permeates the intellectual tradition. 
We can take Avicenna as the spokesman of 
the philosophers. He sums up his conclu- 
sions in one of his important works: 


We have established the situation of the 
true Return. We have proven that felicity in 
the next world is earned by making the soul 
incomparable. “To make the soul incompar- 
able” is to keep it far from those bodily con- 
ditions that conflict with the causes of felicity. 
This making the soul incomparable is ac- 
quired by character traits and second natures. 
Character traits and second natures are earned 
through specific acts. Their characteristic is 
that the soul turns away from the body and 
sense perception and constantly remembers 


its own Source. When it keeps on going back 
to its own Essence, it no longer receives the 
activity of bodily states." 


Najm al-Din R&zi can speak for the 
Sufis. In Mirsdd al-‘ibdd, he describes the 
human soul in terms that sum up many of 
the points that have been made in the pre- 
sent chapter. He names this section of his 
book “Concerning the Purification of the 
Soul and the True Knowledge Thereof.” As 
usual, he begins by quoting the Koran and 
the Hadith to set down the theme that will 
be discussed. 


God says, “By the sou] and Him who pro- 
portioned it and inspired in it its wickedness 
and its godfearing—truly he prospers who 
purifies it, and he is lost who obscures it” 
(91:7—10]. The Prophet said, “Your worst en- 
emy is your soul that is between your two 
sides .7"" 

Know that the soul is an enemy with the 
face of a friend. Its cunning and deception 
have no end. To repel its evil and subjugate it 
is the most important of tasks. For the soul is 
the worst of all enemies, worse than the sa- 
tans, this world, and the unbelievers. . . . 

To train the soul and bring it back to a 
state of well-being and to make it advance 
from the attribute of commanding to evil to 
the level of being at peace with God is a great 
task. The perfection of human felicity lies in 
purifying the soul, while the perfection of hu- 
man wretchedness lies in letting the soul flow 
in accordance with Nature. That is why God 
says, after several oaths, “Truly he prospers 
who purifies it, and he is lost who obscures 
it.” 

The reason for this is that the purification 
and training of the soul result in knowing the 
soul, and knowing the soul entails knowledge 
of God. For “He who knows his own soul 
knows his Lord.” Knowledge stands at the 
head of all felicity. ... 

In the technical terms of the People of the 
Path, the soul is a subtle vapor whose source 
is the form of the heart. The physicians call it 
the animal spirit. It is the source of all blame- 
worthy attributes, just as God said: “Truly the 
soul commands to evil” [12:53]. . . . The 
souls of other animals have the same relation- 
ship with their bodies in terms of form. How- 
ever, the human soul has certain attributes 
that are not found in the souls of animals. 
One of these attributes is subsistence. A taste 
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of the World of Subsistence has been placed 
in the human soul. After separation from the 
frame it will subsist, whether in paradise or 
hell... . 

Subsistence is of two kinds: One kind al- 
ways was and always will be. This is the sub- 
sistence of God. The second kind was not, 
then came to be, and after this will subsist by 
means of the Real’s subsistence. This is the 
subsistence of spirits, the Dominion, and the 
next world. . . . The human soul was given a 
taste of both kinds of subsistence. 

The soul gained a taste of the subsistence 
of the Real when Adam’s clay was kneaded. 
One of the precious pearls that God concealed 
in that base earth through His own Divinity 
was everlasting subsistence. 

As for the taste of the subsistence of the 
spirits, that was placed within him at the time 
when the spirit and frame were paired 
through the controlling power of “I blew into 
him of My spirit” [15:29]. The likeness of 
this is that a man and woman should couple. 
From them two children are engendered in a 
single belly. One is male and resembles the 
father, the other is female and resembles the 
mother. 

In the same way, from the pairing of spirit 
and frame two children appeared: the heart 
and the soul. The heart is a boy who is simi- 
lar to the father. The soul is a girl who is 
similar to the mother, the earthy frame. In the 
heart are found all the praiseworthy, high, 
spiritual attributes, and in the soul all the 
blameworthy, low attributes. However, since 
the soul was born of spirit and frame, some 
of the attributes of subsistence and a few of 
the praiseworthy attributes that pertain to 
Spirituality are found within it... . 

{In the mother’s womb] the sperm drop 
becomes a blood clot and the blood clot be- 
comes a lump of flesh. . . . When three forty- 
day periods pass, the lump of flesh becomes 
worthy of becoming connected to the spirit. . 

. When the child enters existence and 
reaches puberty, the soul reaches the perfec- 
tion of soulness. After this it is worthy of car- 
rying the prescriptions imposed on it by the 
Sharia. If the Sharia had been addressed to 
the person earlier, he would not have been 
able to carry the prescriptions, since his nur- 
turing was still incomplete. . . . 

Now that you have learned the true knowl- 
edge of the soul as appropriate for this sum- 
mary, listen to an intimation that will tell you 
where its training and purification are to be 
found. 

Know that the soul has two inherent attrib- 


utes that it inherits from its mother. All other 
blameworthy attributes are born from these 
two roots and represent their activity. These 
two inherent attributes are caprice and anger. 


We have not yet met caprice paired with 
anger, though this is commonly seen in Sufi 
texts. The word caprice (hawda) is employed 
synonymously here with appetite (shahwa). 
Like other authors who prefer the word ca- 
price to appetite, Razi probably does so be- 
cause appetite has too many connections 
with the philosophical tradition (which most 
Sufis do not defend), while caprice is a key 
Koranic term. The Koran employs it to sum 
up all the negative tendencies of the soul. In 
short, to follow caprice is to turn away from 
the Real. We have already met the term in 
such Koranic verses as 23:71: “Had the 
Real followed their caprices, the heavens 
and the earth and everything within them 
would have been corrupted.” The literal 
meaning of the word is to drop, fall, tum- 
ble. By extension it means to fall for, to fall 
in love, love, passion. Razi has this ex- 
tended meaning of the term in mind, as we 
will see shortly. For now, he turns to ex- 
plaining the connection between these two 
attributes and the four elements, from which 
the soul’s mother—the body—is compound- 
ed. Note that Razi connects caprice and an- 
ger rather explicitly with the negative yin 
and yang tendencies of the soul. Caprice or 
appetite is passive and falls’ for anything 
that pulls it away from God. In contrast, an- 
ger stands up arrogantly against the truth 
and the Real. 


Both caprice and anger are specific char- 
acteristics of the four elements, which are the 
mother of the soul. Caprice is to incline and 
to go straight to the low. Thus God says, “By 
the star when it falls [hawa]” [53:1], that is, 
when it comes down. It is said that this verse 
refers to the return of the Prophet from his 
mi‘raj. He came from the high world to the 
low world. This inclination and going straight 
to the low is the characteristic of water and 
earth. 

Anger is self-exaltation, seeking emi- 
nence, and seeking domination. These are the 
attributes of wind and fire. 

These two intrinsic attributes of the soul 
are inherited from the mother. They are the 
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leaven of hell. All the descending degrees of 
hell are born from them. At the same time, 
these two attributes—caprice and anger—must 
be present in the soul. Through the attribute 
of caprice the soul attracts benefits, and 
through the attribute of anger it repels harm. 
Through the two its existence subsists and is 
nurtured in the world of generation and cor- 
ruption. 

However, these two attributes must be 
kept in equilibrium. A deficiency of either re- 
sults in the deficiency of soul and body, and 
an excess of either results in a deficiency of 
intellect and faith. 


Here Razi almost certainly has in view 
the prophetic saying, “Women fall short in 
intellect and religion.” For these “women” 
mentioned by the Prophet manifest the char- 
acteristics of the soul that commands to 
evil. And the soul that commands to evil is 
precisely the soul dominated by caprice and 
anger. 


The purification and training of the soul 
consists in bringing these two attributes, ca- 
price and anger, back to equilibrium. The 
scales in which they are to be weighed in ev- 
ery situation is the code of the Sharia. Thus, 
both soul and body will remain without fault, 
and both intellect and faith will advance. 
Each of these will be used in its proper place 
according to the command of the Sharia. 

People should observe the rights of god- 
fearing and not try to find excuses for ne- 
glecting the Sharia’s commands. The Sharia 
and godfearing are the scales through which 
all attributes are kept in equilibrium. They 
prevent some attributes from dominating over 
others. Such are the attributes of beasts and 
predators. In beasts the attribute of caprice 
dominates over the attribute of anger, while 
in predators the attribute of anger dominates 
over the attribute of caprice. Beasts neces- 
sarily fall into eager desire and covetousness, 
while predators enter into gaining mastery, se- 
verity, domination, killing, and hunting. Hence 
the two attributes must be kept in equilibrium 
so that the person will not fall into the station 
of beasts or predators and other blameworthy 
attributes will not be born. 

If caprice oversteps the bounds of equilib- 
rium, then covetousness, eager desire, expec- 
tations, meanness, vileness, appetite, miserli- 
ness, and treachery appear. The equilibrium 
of caprice is that it should attract benefits— 


which is its specific characteristic—in the 
measure of imperative need and at the time of 
need. If it inclines toward more than it needs, 
covetousness appears. If it inclines before the 
time of need, eager desire is born. If it in- 
clines in order to provide for the future, then 
expectations become manifest. . . . If the at- 
tribute of caprice is dominated over and defi- 
cient at the root of the disposition, then femi- 
ninity, hermaphroditism, and lowliness will 
appear. 


At this point it probably does not need to 
be remarked that this “femininity” (unitha) 
is the negative femininity of the soul, the 
opposite of “manliness.” It is the state of 
the soul that commands to evil because of 
its passivity toward everything below it, In 
a similar way, the hermaphrodite (khunthd) 
is lukewarm, neither man nor woman in the 
path of God, always wavering. 


If the attribute of anger passes the bounds 
of equilibrium, then evilness of temper, seek- 
ing eminence, enmity, violence, fury, head- 
strongness, thirst for self-rule, instability, 
untruthfulness, self-satisfaction, boastfulness, 
self-exaltation, and pride will be born. If the 
person cannot express his anger, rancor will 
appear on the inside. If the attribute of anger 
is deficient or dominated over at the root, this 
will result in want of zeal, lack of jealousy, 
cuckoldry, sloth, lowliness, and incapacity. 


One is a cuckold (dayyith) when one’s 
wife sleeps with another man. “Lack of 
jealousy” (bi ghayrati) is not to care when 
she does. The wife is the soul, and the “‘oth- 
er man” is anything other than her husband, 
the spirit. Note once again that “jealousy” 
(ghayra) and “other” (ghayr) are intimately 
connected in both form and meaning. To be 
jealous is to turn away from all “others” and 
aim for God with single-minded attentive- 
ness. For God is a jealous God, who wants 
no “others” to be worshiped in place of 
Himself. Perseverance in “jealousy” or the 
negation of “others” is to avoid shirk (asso- 
ciating other gods with God) and to estab- 
lish tawhid. 


If both attributes—caprice and anger— 
should dominate, then envy will appear. For, 
through the domination of caprice, people in- 
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cline toward something that they see with 
someone and they like. Because of the domi- 
nation of anger, they do not want that person 
to have it. So this is envy: You want somc- 
thing possessed by another and you do not 
want that person to have it. 

Each of these blameworthy qualities is the 
source of one of the descending degrees of 
hell. When these attributes gain mastery over 
the soul and dominate over it, the soul in- 
clines toward godlessness, wickedness, kill- 
ing, plundering, inflicting injury, and all sorts 
of corruption. 

When the angels looked with angelic 
glance on the Dominion of Adam’s frame, 
they witnessed all these attributes. They said, 
“Wilt Thou place therein one who will work 
corruption there and shed blood?” [2:30]. 
They did not know that when the elixir of the 
Sharia was placed upon these blameworthy, 
bestial, predatory, satanic attributes, they 
would all turn into praiseworthy, angelic, 
spiritual, All-merciful attributes. Hence the 
Real replied to the angels, “I know what you 
know not” [2:30]. 


The basic function of the Sharia is to 
turn all the forces of the soul in directions 
that will help the soul reach felicity. As Ibn 
al-‘Arabi frequently remarks, all the soul’s 
faculties and character traits are innate and 
cannot be uprooted. Hence they must be re- 
directed, and this is the function of ‘“‘guid- 
ance” or prophecy. Even negative character 
traits become positive when they submit to 
God’s will.'" Hence Ibn al-‘Arabi, like other 
Sufis, disagrees with a certain philosophical 
approach that speaks of eliminating negative 
character traits. Razi reflects that concern 
in what follows. His criticism of the philo- 
sophers is reminiscent of that of his con- 
temporary Qunawi in his discussion of the 
positive nature of the “womb” (above, pp. 
221-22). 


The alchemy of the Sharia does not efface 
these attributes totally, or that would also be 
a deficiency. It is here that the philosophers 
fell into error. They imagined that caprice, 
anger, appetite, and other blameworthy attrib- 
utes must be totally effaced. They toiled for 
years, but those attributes were not totally 
effaced. However, they did become deficient. 
From that deficiency, other blameworthy at- 
tributes appeared. For example, when caprice 


is negated, femininity, hermaphroditism, vile- 
ness, and low aspiration appear. When anger 
is deficient, want of zeal, weakness in reli- 
gion, lack of jealousy, cuckoldry, and coward- 
ice appear. 

The characteristic of the Sharia and the al- 
chemy of religion is to bring each of these 
attributes back to equilibrium and employ 
each in its proper place. The Sharia acts to 
dominate over cath of these attributes. They 
become like a tame horse for the Sharia, so it 
rides them wherever it wants. These attributes 
do not dominate over the Sharia such that it 
would become a prisoner to the soul wherever 
the soul inclines. Then the attributes would 
be like a rebellious horse that refuses to be 
tamed. Without wanting to, the horse throws 
itself and its rider into a pit or against a wall, 
and both are destroyed. 

Once the attributes of caprice and anger 
are brought into equilibrium in the soul 
through the elixir of the Sharia and godfear- 
ing, such that the soul employs these attrib- 
utes only according to the Sharia, then praise- 
worthy attributes appear within the soul, like 
shame, generosity, liberality, courage, for- 
bearance, humility, manliness, contentment, 
self-restraint, gratitude, and other praisewor- 
thy character traits. The soul leaves the sta- 
tion of commanding to evil and enters the sta- 
tion of peace with God. It becomes a mount 
for the pure spirit. Like Buraq, the soul will 
cross over the low and the high waystations 
and stages and take the spirit to the ascending 
levels of the Highest of the High and the ad- 
vanced degrees of Two Bows’ Length. 


Here Razi describes the ascent of the soul 
in terms of the Prophet’s mi‘rdj. Through 
becoming the worthy servant, submitted to 
the Sharia, the soul is transformed into a 
celestial Buraq—the angelic steed that took 
the Prophet to the heavens. Then only can 
the soul reach the “Highest of the High,” a 
term we have already met. “Two Bows’ 
Length” is derived from an allusive Koranic 
description of the Prophet’s ascent: “He 
drew near and suspended hung, two bows’ 
length away or nearer” (53:8-9). According 
to some interpreters, the pronoun “he” re- 
fers to the Prophet, and the verse is describ- 
ing his nearness to God. For many of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s followers, the two  stations— 
“Two Bows’ Length” and “Or Nearer”—are 
the highest degrees of human perfection. 
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The first is achieved by the prophets and 
great friends of God, while the second is 
reached only by Muhammad.'” 


Then the soul is worthy to be addressed by 
the words, “‘O soul at peace, return to thy Lord, 
well pleased, well pleasing” [89:27-28]. . . . 

When the spirit returns to its own world, it 
must have the Buraq of the soul, since it can- 
not go on foot. When it came into this world, 
it was mounted on the Buraq of the Blowing: “I 
blew into him of My own spirit” [15:29]... . 

The soul needs the two attributes caprice 
and anger. Whether it goes to the high or the 
low, it cannot go without them. That is why 
the shaikhs have said, “If not for caprice, no 
one would travel the path to God.”. . . 

When the soul reaches peace with God, 
having dominated over the attributes of both 
caprice and anger and having heard the ad- 
dress “Return!”, then it turns the face of ca- 
price and anger away from the lowest and di- 
rects it toward the highest. The desired goal 
of the two becomes nearness to the Presence 
of Inaccessibility, not the enjoyments of the 
bestial and predatory worlds. When caprice 
aims for the high, it turns completely into 
love and passionate affection. When anger 
turns its face to the high, it turns into jealousy 
and aspiration. 


“Jealousy,” as pointed out above, can be 
understood only in terms of the “others.” 
The jealous spirit will never be a cuckold, 
since it does not allow its wife, the soul, to 
look at anything but God. 


Through love and passionate affection, the 
soul turns its face toward the Presence, and 
through jealousy and aspiration, it refuses to 
stop at any station or to look at anything other 
than the Presence of Inaccessibility. So these 
two instruments, caprice and anger, are the 
spirit’s most perfect means for reaching the 
Presence. 

Earlier, in the World of the Spirits, the 
spirit did not have these two instruments. Like 
the angels, it was satisfied with its own sta- 
tion. It was content to witness a single light 
and brightness from the candle of Unity’s 
Majesty. For [the angels say] “None of us 
there is but has a known station” [37:164]. 
The spirit was not brave enough to take a sin- 
gle step beyond that station. Like Gabriel it 
used to say, “If I advance a fingertip, I will 
be consumed by fire.” 


Having told us about the spirit’s original 
situation, Razi turns to the advantages that 
the spirit gained by being connected with 
earth. 


When the spirit became acquainted with 
the earth, the soul was born as the child of its 
pairing with the elements. From the soul, two 
children—caprice and anger—arose. Caprice 
was “very ignorant,” anger “a great wrong- 
doer.” 


Here Razi ties the negative femininity 
and masculinity of the soul to two Koranic 
terms attributed to human beings in the 
verse of the Trust, which alludes to the 
unique role that humans play in creation. 
God says, “We offered the Trust to the 
heavens and the earth and the mountains, 
but they refused to carry it and were afraid 
of it. And the human being carried it—sure- 
ly he is very ignorant, a great wrongdoer” 
(33:72). As Rumi remarks, “Human beings 
are able to perform that task which neither 
the heavens nor the earth nor the mountains 
can perform. When they perform that task, 
they will no longer be ‘very ignorant, great 
wrongdoers,’”!” 


When the soul turns its face toward the 
low, these two—the very ignorant and the 
great wrongdoer—keep on throwing it into 
pits of destruction. The spirit is also their 
prisoner, so all of them are being destroyed. 

Then God’s giving success becomes the 
soul’s friend. The lasso of the attraction of 
“Return to thy Lord!” calls the soul—which 
has the attribute of a wild horse—to the high 
world and the Presence of Inaccessibility. 
Once the spirit, an intelligent rider, reaches 
its own “known station,” it wants to draw in 
its reins like Gabriel. 


With his words, “an intelligent rider,” 
Razi wants to remind us that intellect is the 
attribute of the prophets and the angel of 
revelation, Gabriel. As we saw above, intel- 
lect can go only so far in its approach to 
God. At a certain point love must take over. 
Intellect is too cool and collected to risk the 
dangers of the unknown. But, as Rumi puts 
it, “Love is that flame which, when it 
blazes up, burns away everything except the 
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Everlasting Beloved.”'"* That is why the 
soul must possess the attributes of caprice 
and anger to reach its goal. 


The soul, which has the attribute of a wild 
horse, like a mad moth throws itself upon the 
candle of Unity’s majesty with the two wings 
of being “very ignorant” and a “great wrong- 
doer”—caprice and anger. It says good-by to 
its own metaphorical existence and seizes the 
neck of union with the candle. Then the can- 
dle transforms its metaphorical moth exist- 
ence into the true existence of the candle. As 
I put it, 


O you who sit around the candle, 
content with a single ear from its harvest, 
Place your souls on your palms, like moths— 
perhaps then will you embrace the candle. 


Until the soul reaches perfection through 
its work of being a great wrongdoer and very 
ignorant, one cannot know the soul perfectly 
in this station: What is it? Why was it cre- 
ated? For which task and to which station has 
it come? 

Once this work has become completely 
manifest from the soul, it passes beyond the 
madness of the moth and gives light by being 
a candle. For God says, “I am for him hear- 
ing, sight, and tongue. Through Me. he hears, 
through Me he sees, and through Me he 
speaks.”''> Then the reality of “He who knows 
himself knows his Lord” will be realized. In 
other words, whoever knows his own soul as 
a moth will know the Presence as a candle. 


Were it not for Thee, 

we would not know caprice. 
Were there no caprice, 

we would not know of Thee." 


10 


THE HEART 


For many Muslim authorities, knowledge 
of the human heart is the key to knowledge 
of God, the macrocosm, and the micro- 
cosm. As the rational soul in its full perfec- 
tion, the heart is the goal of creation. Made 
in God’s image, it embraces all of reality. 
Only through the human heart can true equi- 
librium between God and the cosmos be es- 
tablished. 


In the Koran and the Hadith 


The Koran employs the term qgalb (heart) 
132 times, while employing near synonyms 
on several occasions. The root meaning of 
the word is to overturn, return, go back and 
forth, change, fluctuate, undergo transfor- 
mation. The Koran uses a number of verbal 
forms from the same root in this meaning. It 
uses the term heart itself in a variety of 
senses, all of which point to the heart’s cen- 
trality in the human being. Taken together, 
the various Koranic uses of the term suggest 
that the word’s etymological sense—turn- 
ing, overturning, changing—is not far in 
the background, since the heart is the locus 
of good and evil, right and wrong. Both the 
people of faith and the unbelievers have 
hearts. But to provide a thorough survey of 
the Koranic use of the term would take up 
far too much space. Instead I will attempt to 
classify the major senses of the. term, pro- 
viding a small number of examples. In al- 
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most every case, hadiths confirm what is 
found in the Koran. 

Broadly speaking, the Koran pictures the 
heart as the locus of that which makes a hu- 
man being human, the center of the human 
personality. And since human beings are in- 
timately tied to God, this center of the per- 
son is the place where they meet God. This 
meeting has both a cognitive and a moral 
dimension. 

Since the heart is the true center of the 
person, God pays special attention to it and 
less attention to the actual deeds that people 
do. “There is no fault in you if you make 
mistakes, but only in what your hearts pre- 
meditate” (33:5). “God will not take you to 
task for a slip in your oaths; but He will 
take you to task for what your hearts have 
earned; and God is Forgiving, Clement” 
(2:225; cf. 2:118, 8:70). A hadith tells us 
that, “God looks not at your bodies or your 
forms, but He looks at your hearts.” 

Since the heart is the place where God 
looks, it is the key to hypocrisy, certainly 
the worst character trait in Muslim eyes. 
“God knows what is in your hearts” 
(33:51). “The hypocrites are afraid, lest a 
sura should be sent down against them, tell- 
ing thee what is in their hearts” (9:64; cf. 
3:154, 3:167, 9:64, 48:11). 

The heart is the place where God reveals 
Himself to human beings. His presence is 
felt in the heart, and revelation comes down 
into the hearts of the prophets. “Know that 
God comes in [yahul] between a man and 
his heart, and that to Him you shall be mus- 
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tered” (8:24). “[Gabriel] it was who brought 
[the Koran] down upon thy heart by the 
leave of God, confirming what was before 
it, and for a guidance and a good tidings to 
those who have faith” (2:97). “It is a send- 
ing down by the Lord of the worlds, 
brought down by the Faithful Spirit upon 
thy heart” (26:192—-94). “His heart [fu’ad] 
lies not of what he saw; what, will you dis- 
pute with him what he sees? And he saw 
him another time” (53:11-13). According 
to the hadith authority Muslim, these verses 
refer to the Prophet’s seeing Gabriel with 
the heart on two occasions.? According to 
Ibn ‘Abbas, they mean that the Prophet saw 
God.’ Sufi authors frequently cite the hadith 
qudsi, “My heavens and My earth embrace 
Me not, but the heart of My gentle and 
meek servant with faith does encompass 
Me.” 

The heart is a place of vision, under- 
standing, and remembrance (dhikr). “Upon 
the Day when the first blast shivers, . . . 
hearts upon that day shall be athrob, and 
their eyes [i.e., the eyes of the hearts] shall 
be humbled” (79:8). “What, have they not 
journeyed in the land? Have they no hearts 
to use intelligence or ears to hear with? It is 
not the eyes that are blind, but blind are the 
hearts within the breasts” (22:46). “Surely 
We have laid coverings upon their hearts 
lest they understand it, and in their ears 
heaviness” (18:57). “What, do they not 
ponder the Koran? Or is it that there are 
locks upon their hearts?” (47:24). “Surely in 
that there is a reminder to him who has a 
heart, or will give ear while he is a witness” 
(50:37). “Obey not him whose heart We 
have made forgetful of Our remembrance so 
that he follows his own caprice, and his af- 
fair has become all excess” (18:28). “When- 
ever a new Remembrance comes to them 
from their Lord, they listen to it in sport, 
their hearts neglectful” (21:2). “We have 
created for Gehenna many jinn and men; 
they have hearts, but understand [figh] not 
with them; they have eyes, but perceive not 
with them; they have ears, but hear not with 
them. They are like cattle; no, they are even 
more misguided. Those—they are the for- 
getful” (7:179). “Their valor is great, 
among themselves; you think of them as a 


host, but their hearts are scattered. That is 
because they are people who have no intel- 
ligence” (59:14). The Prophet said, “Verily 
God brings hearts to life through the light of 
wisdom.” In Bukhari, Iman 13 is called 
“The chapter on the words of the Prophet, *I 
am the most knowledgeable of God among 
you’ and that knowledge [ma‘rifa] is the act 
of the heart, becatse of God’s words, ‘But 
He will take you to task for what your 
hearts have earned’ [2:225].” 

Faith grows up in the heart, while guid- 
ance turns the heart in the right direction. 
By the same token, the heart is the place of 
doubt, denial, unbelief, and swerving from 
the right path. It is where Satan directs his 
attention, trying to instill misguidance. 
“You do not have faith; rather say, “We 
submit,’ for faith has not yet entered your 
hearts” (49:14). “No affliction befalls, ex- 
cept it be by the leave of God. Whosoever 
has faith in God, He will guide his heart. 
And God has knowledge of everything” 
(64:11). “Those—He has written faith upon 
their hearts, and He has confirmed them 
with a Spirit from Himself” (58:22). “And 
We increased them in guidance, and We 
strengthened their hearts” (18:13—14). “It is 
He who sent down tranquility into the hearts 
of the believers, that they might add faith to 
their faith” (48:4). “And those who do not 
believe in the world to come, their hearts 
deny, and they have waxed proud” (16:22). 
“Our Lord, make not our hearts to swerve 
after that Thou hast guided us; and give us 
mercy from Thee” (3:8). “Those whose 
hearts are filled with doubt, so that in their 
doubt they go this way and that” (9:45). 
The Prophet said, “Surely Satan flows in 
people like blood, so I fear that he will 
throw evil into your hearts.”> He also said, 
“When the call to prayer is made, Satan 
turns away while breaking wind. When it is 
finished, he comes forward, and when the 
second call is made, he turns away. When 
the call is finished, he comes forward in or- 
der to pass between a man and his heart. He 
says to him, ‘Remember such and such’ un- 
til he does not know if he has prayed three 
cycles or four.’ 

Through the heart the Koran can be 
grasped and unity achieved. The Prophet 
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said, “When it [the Koran] falls into the 
heart and becomes firmly rooted there, it 
gives benefit.”’ He said, “This Koran is 
God’s banquet, so take from it what you 
can, for I know of nothing smaller than a 
house within which is naught of the Book of 
God. The heart that has naught of the Book 
of God within it is a ruin, just as a house 
that has no occupants is a ruin.”* Another 
hadith tells us that “A branch of the heart of 
the son of Adam lies in every stream bed. If 
someone allows his heart to follow all the 
stream beds, God will not care in which 
stream bed He destroys him. But if some- 
one trusts in God, He will save him from 
branching.” 

Koranic verses locate such virtues as pu- 
rity, piety, confirmation, softness, expan- 
sion, peace, love, and repentance in the 
heart. However, these virtues are not inher- 
ent to the heart. They must be put there by 
God. If God does not purify the heart, it 
will be sick, sinful, evil, hard, harsh, full of 
hate, anxious, and so on. “Those are they 
whose hearts God desired not to purify; for 
them is degradation in this world .. . 
(5:41). In the Koran, Abraham prays, “De- 
grade me not upon the day when they are 
raised up, the day when neither wealth nor 
sons shail profit except for him who comes 
to God with a faultless heart” (26:87-—89). 
One of the Prophet’s supplications reads, 
“O God, wash away from me my offenses 
with the water of snow and hail, purify of- 


fenses from my heart as Thou purifiest dirt, 


from white cloth, and remove me far from 
offenses as Thou hast removed the east 
from the west.” The Prophet was asked, 
“Who is the most excellent of people?” He 
replied, “Every one whose heart is swept 
and whose tongue is truthful.” They said, 
“We recognize the one whose tongue is 
truthful, but whose heart is swept?” He 
said, “He is the godfearing and pure, who 
has no sin, no wrongdoing, no rancor, and 
no envy.””! “Whosoever venerates the offer- 
ings made to God—that is of the godfearing 
of the hearts” (22:32). “Those are they 
whose hearts God has tested for godfearing; 
they shall have forgiveness and a mighty 
wage” (49:3). “Remember God’s blessing 
upon you when you were enemies, and He 


brought your hearts together, so that by His 
blessing you became brothers” (3:103). 
“But God has made you love faith, decking 
it out fair in your hearts, and He has made 
detestable to you unbelief and ungodliness 
and disobedience” (49:7). “It was by some 
mercy of God that thou wast gentle to them; 
hadst thou been harsh and hard of heart, 
they would have scattered from about thee” 
(3:159). “And We set in the hearts of those 
who followed him tenderness and mercy” 
(57:27). ““Whosoever fears the All-merciful 
in the Unseen, and comes with a penitent 
heart . . .” (50:33). “Those who have faith, 
their hearts being at peace in God’s re- 
membrance—in God’s remembrance are at 
peace the hearts of those who have faith and 
do righteous deeds” (13:28). 

Sickness (marad) is the most common 
negative attribute that the Koran attributes 
to the heart (e.g., 2:10, 8:49, 9:125, 47:20, 
47:29, 74:31). “What, is their sickness in 
their hearts, or are they in doubt, or do they 
fear that God may be unjust toward them?” 
(24:50). “When the hypocrites, and those in 
whose hearts is sickness, . . . “ (33:12; cf. 
33:60). “And conceal not the testimony; 
whoso conceals it, his heart is sinful” 
(2:283). Other negative qualities include 
rage and fierceness. “And He will remove 
the rage within their hearts; and God turns 
toward whomsoever He will” (9:15). 
“When the unbelievers set in their hearts 
fierceness, the fierceness of pagandom . . . ” 
(48:26). 

The heart should be soft and receptive to 
the divine guidance, light, and love. But the 
hearts of the wrongdoers are hard and 
harsh. “God has sent down the fairest dis- 
course as a Book, . whereat shiver the 
skins of those who fear their Lord; then 
their skins and their hearts soften to the re- 
membrance of God” (39:23). “Then your 
hearts became hardened thereafter and are 
like stones, or even yet harder” (2:74). “So 
for their breaking the covenant We cursed 
them and made their hearts hard” (5:13). “Is 
he whose breast God has opened unto sub- 
mission (al-islam), so that he follows a light 
from his Lord . . . ? But woe to those 
whose hearts are hardened against the re- 
membrance of God! They are in manifest 
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error” (39:22). “Is it not time that the hearts 
of those who have faith should be humbled 
to the Remembrance of God and the Truth 
which He has sent down, and that they 
should not be as those to whom the Book 
was given aforetime, and the term seemed 
over long to them, so that their hearts have 
become hard, and many of them are ungod- 
ly?” (57:16). 

These passages from the Koran and the 
Hadith and many more like them show that 
the heart has no fixed nature. However, 
there are normative qualities that the heart 
should have, and any heart that does not 
have them is faced with the danger of devia- 
tion, misguidance, and wretchedness. Sev- 
eral hadiths point to the instability of the 
heart, its ability to accept any quality what- 
soever. The heart, in keeping with its root 
meaning, never stands still. In many sup- 
plications recorded by Bukhari (Qadar 14 
etc.) the Prophet calls to God with the 
words, “O He who makes hearts fluctuate 
[ya mugallib al-qulib|!’ He also said the 
following: “The heart of the child of Adam 
is between two fingers of the Invincible. 
When He wants to make it fluctuate [tag- 
lib], He makes it fluctuate.” So he often 
used to say, “O He who makes hearts turn 
about [musarrif al-qulub}!’" “The heart is 
like a feather in a desert of the earth. The 
wind blows it to one side and the other.”” 
One of the Prophet’s wives reported that he 
used to pray with the words, “O He who 
makes hearts fluctuate, fix my heart in Thy 
religion!” She asked him about that, and he 
replied, “O Umm Salama, there is no child 
of Adam whose heart does not lie between 
two of God’s fingers. Whomsoever He 
wants, He makes to go straight, and whom- 
soever He wants, He makes to swerve.’ 


Between Spirit and Soul 


It would be possible to cite numerous 
references, especially from poetry, showing 
how the later tradition reflects the picture of 
the heart provided by the Koran and the 
Hadith.” Instead I will turn back to our au- 


thors to illustrate how they bring out the 
pivotal importance of the heart for the hu- 
man being. They illustrate clearly that they 
followed the Koranic description of the 
heart as an indefinable reality that assumes 
a wide variety of qualities. But they were 
concerned primarily with bringing out the 
normative qualities that the heart should 
possess and showikg how human perfection 
depends upon actualizing these qualities. 
For our authors, the heart is the divine form 
within us that must be brought from poten- 
tiality to actuality. Through perfection, it 
comes to manifest both hands of God. And 
its growth from imperfection to perfection 
can easily be understood as the play of rela- 
tionships set up by a series of yin/yang 
qualities. 

From the perspective of the engendering 
command, God has created the heart as it 
is, perhaps dominated by guidance, perhaps 
by misguidance. But from the perspective 
of the prescriptive command, the heart is 
called upon to assume a whole series of 
positive qualities, such as guidance, faith, 
intelligence, understanding, light, certainty, 
and so on. In actual fact, the heart is caught 
between the two sides—light and darkness, 
spirit and body. It may be dominated by the 
“soul that commands to evil,” in which case 
it is predominantly dark. It may stand in the 
middle between spirit and soul, in which 
case light and darkness are ‘contending. 
When light gains the upper hand, the soul 
“blames” itself for not conforming wholly 
to the spirit. Only in the greatest of human 
beings, the prophets and the friends of God, 
has the soul attained to “peace” with God, 
such that light is in total ascendence. Only 
in them can we speak truly of the heart. 
Other people, though human from a certain 
point of view, have not attained to the full- 
ness of human nature. They are not, to use 
the common expression, “Possessors of 
Hearts” (ashdb al-qulib). 

One of the most detailed early discus- 
sions of the nature of the heart is given by 
Abi Talib al-Makki in Quat al-quliib (Food 
of the hearts), a work that has been ex- 
tremely influential in the Sufi intellectual 
tradition. Ghazali, for example, made thor- 
ough use of it in writing his great [hya’. As 
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the title suggests, this long work is con- 
cerned with the perfection of the heart 
throughout. Especially interesting for our 
purposes is chapter 30, a thirty-two page 
section that deals with “Mention of the dif- 
ferent kinds of incoming thoughts experi- 
enced by the People of the Hearts; the at- 
tribute of heart; and comparing the heart to 
lights and substances.” “Incoming thoughts” 
(khawatir) are all the thoughts that occur to 
the mind (or rather, to the heart). They are 
“incoming” because they come from some- 
place. The Sufi psychologists employ this 
term precisely to set up a relationship be- 
tween the thought in the heart and its 
source. In general, they discern four sources 
for al] thoughts: God, the angels, the soul, 
and the satans. To know where one’s 
thoughts come from in any given instance is 
a fundamental prerequisite for putting them 
into action or avoiding what they suggest. 
In keeping with the usual format of such 
works, most of what Makki has to say is 
quoted from earlier authorities. I quote a 
few short passages to give his evaluation of 
certain important qualities of the heart. 

The heart is the locus for the re- 
membrance of God (dhikr), just as it is the 
place where caprice (hawd) appears and 
turns the individual this way and that. 


God says, “The godfearing, when a visita- 
tion of Satan touches them, remember, and 
then they see” [7:201]. Hence He reports that 
the clarity of hearts is remembrance, through 
which the heart sees. He also reports that the 
door to remembrance is godfearing, through 
which the servant remembers. Thus godfear- 
ing is the door to the next world, just as ca- 
price is the door to this world. God com- 
manded remembrance and reported that it is 
the key to godfearing, since it is the cause of 
protecting oneself, which is avoidance and re- 
nunciation. For He says, “Remember what is 
in it; haply you will be godfearing” [2:63]. 
He reports that He made the Explication man- 
ifest for the sake of godfearing through His 
words, “So God explicates His signs to peo- 
ple; haply they will be godfearing” [2:187]. 

God says, “O human being! What has de- 
ceived you as to your generous Lord, who 
created you, and proportioned you, and bal- 
anced you?” [82:6]. He says, “We created the 
human being in the most beautiful stature” 
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[95:4]. He says, “And of everything We cre- 
ated a pair” [51:49]. Included in this propor- 
tioning, balancing, pairing, and stature are 
the outward instruments [adah] and the in- 
ward motives [gharad]. These are the bodily 
senses and the heart. The instruments of the 
body are the outward attributes, while the 
motives of the heart are the inward meanings. 
God has balanced them through His wisdom, 
proportioned them according to His will, and 
given them a proper and firm stature with His 
making and handiwork. 

The first inward meanings are the soul and 
the spirit. These are two places for the en- 
counter of the encmy and the angel, who are 
two persons who inspire with wickedness and 
godfearing. 

Among these meanings are two motives 
firmly placed in two places—intellect and ca- 
price—deriving from two decrees in the will 
of the Decreer. These two decrees are giving 
success and misleading. 

Among them are two lights that shine in 
the heart by the specification of the mercy of 
Him who gives mercy. These are knowledge 
and faith. 

These are the instruments, the unseen 
senses and meanings, and the tools of the 
heart. 

In the midst of all these instruments, the 
heart is like the king, while these are his sol- 
diers that discharge their duty to him. Or the 
heart is like a polished mirror, while these 
tools become manifest around it and are seen 
within it... . 

In short, the incoming thoughts are six. 
They limit and detract from the heart. Beyond 
them are the treasuries of the Unseen and the 
Dominion of Power. They are God’s ready 
soldiers possessing manifest authority from 
Him. 

The heart is one of the treasuries of the 
Dominion. God, who makes it fluctuate, has 
in accordance with His will placed within it 
some of the subtle realities of the realms of 
desire and fear and irradiated it with some of 
the lights of tremendousness and invin- 
cibility. . .. 

The first two incoming thoughts are those 
of the soul and the enemy. The common peo- 
ple among the faithful are not able to eradi- 
cate them. These incoming thoughts are 
blameworthy and judged to be evil. They 
come only as a result of caprice and the oppo- 
site of knowledge. 

The next two are the incoming thoughts of 
the spirit and the angel. The elect of the faith- 
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ful are not able to eradicate them. Thcy are 
praiseworthy, and they come only as a result 
of the Real and that which is denoted by 
knowledge. 

The next incoming thought comes from 
intellect. It stands among the previous four. 
. . . The incoming thought of the intellect is 
sometimes with the soul and the enemy and 
sometimes with the spirit and the angel, be- 
cause of a wisdom from God in His making 
and the ordering of His handiwork. Thus the 
servant enters into good and evil in accord- 
ance with a clear rationality and a sound wit- 
nessing and discernment. Then the reward or 
punishment that results from it returns to him. 
. . . The intellect’s innate nature is discern- 
ment and judging between good and evil. The 
soul’s innate nature is appetite and command- 
ing to caprice. 

The sixth incoming thought is that of cer- 
tainty. It is the spirit of faith and the increase 
of knowledge. . . . This incoming thought is 
singled out for the elect; only those who have 
certitude find it. They are the Witnesses and 
the Sincere Devotees. This thought comes 
only through the Real. . . . They are the ones 
whom God has described by the Reminder 
and to whom the Prophet has ascribed making 
pronouncements. God says, “Surely in that 
there is a reminder for him who has a heart” 
[50:37], that is, him whose heart God has un- 
dertaken to protect. The messenger of God 
says, “When something scratches your heart, 
leave it. Sin cuts into the heart.’'* In other 
words, sin has an effect upon the heart and 
cuts into it, because of the heart’s fineness, 
purity, softness, and subtlety. When a man 
asked the Prophet about loving kindness and 
sin, which are two roots of good and evil, he 
answered: “Ask for a pronouncement from 
your heart, even if the pronouncers give you 
a pronouncement.”” . . . Another hadith tells 
us that “Loving kindness is that through 
which the heart gains peace, even if I keep on 
giving you pronouncements.” This is the de- 
scription of the heart that undergoes unveiling 


through remembrance and the quality of the 
soul that comes to rest through increased tran- 
quility and loving kindness." 


A more systematic early analysis of the 
Koranic verses dealing with the heart and 
related terms is provided by al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi, who died toward the end of the 
fourth/tenth century. He is the author of a 
treatise called “An explanation ofthe differ- 
ence between the breast, the heart, the inner 
heart, and the kernel.” He discerns four lev- 
els of the heart, corresponding to an ever- 
deepening certainty and rootedness in God. 
He correlates the four levels with four levels 
of the soul, adding the “inspired soul” (al- 
nafs al-mulhama)..to the three levels with 
which we are already familiar. Some of the 
correspondences that he sets up are shown 
in Table 12. 

In the concluding chapter of the treatise, 
called “The Lights of the Heart,” Tirmidhi 
associates many qualities with each of the 
four levels. 


Even though their names differ, the lights 
that I described at the beginning of the 
book—such as the light of submission, the 
light of faith, the light of gnosis, and the light 
of asserting God’s unity [tawhid]—are all 
similar and not opposite. From each of these 
lights, in keeping with its level, are born ben- 
efits that differ from the benefits born from 
the others... . 

Each of these lights is like a mountain. 
Submission is a mountain whose earth is the 
breast, faith is a mountain whose place is the 
heart, gnosis is a mountain whose mine is the 
inner heart, and the assertion of unity is a 
mountain whose resting place is the kernel. 

On top of each mountain is found a bird. 
The bird of the breast’s mountain is the soul 
that commands to evil, the bird of the heart’s 


Table 12 Corresponding Qualities According to al-Tirmidhi 


BREAST 


HEART 


INNER HEART KERNEL 


uu ss 


soul that commands to evil 
a person submitted 

to the Sharia 

(muslim) 


inspired soul 
a person of 
faith (mu’min) 


blaming soul 


soul at peace 
a gnostic (Grif) 


one who asserts 
God’s Unity 
(muwahhid) 


—_—_—-- Ye 
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mountain is the inspired soul, the bird of the 
inner heart’s mountain is the blaming soul, 
and the bird of the kernel’s mountain is the 
soul at peace. 

The soul that commands to evil flies in the 
valleys of associating others with God, doubt, 
hypocrisy, and similar things. God says, 
“The soul commands to evil, except inas- 
much as my Lord has mercy” {12:53}. 

The inspired soul flies sometimes in the 
valleys of godfearing and sometimes in the 
valleys of wickedness. “By the soul and Him 
who proportioned it and inspired in it its 
wickedness and its godfearing” [91:7-8]. 

The bird of the mountain of gnosis is the 
blaming soul. Sometimes it flies in the val- 
leys of self-exaltation, mightiness, looking 
upon God’s gifts [to itself], pride, and joy in 
God’s blessings. Sometimes it flies in the val- 
leys of poverty, humility, disparaging itself, 
and seeing its own lowliness, misery, and 
destitution. Along with all this it blames its 
possessor for its states. “Nay, I swear by the 
blaming soul!” [75:2]. 

The bird of the mountain of the kernel is 
the soul at peace. It flies in the valleys of 
contentment, modesty, firmness in tawhid, 
and the sweetness of remembering {dhikr] 
God. It corresponds to the spirit. God has 
cleansed from it the defilement of contention. 
God says, “O soul at peace, return unto thy 
Lord, well pleased, well pleasing” [89:27- 
28]. And He says, “Then repose, and ease, 
and a garden of delight” [56:89]... . 

The substance of the soul is a hot wind 
like smoke. It is dark, evil in conduct. But at 
root its spirit is luminous. It increases in well- 
being [salah] through God’s giving success. 
It must also have beautiful conduct and cor- 
rect humility. But it does not increase in well- 
being until the servant opposes its caprice, 
turns away from it, and subjugates it through 
hunger and austerities. 

The blaming soul is nearer to the Real, but 
it is full of guile and fawning dissimulation. 
Only shrewd gnostics recognize it. 

The soul at peace has been purified by 
God of the defilement of darknesses. It has 
become luminous and resembles the spirit. It 
walks in obedience to God, being led without 
refusal. It becomes obedient through obeying 
God. This is the soul of the sincere devotee 
{[siddig] whose secret and public sides have 
been filled [with light] by God. 

I have compared these lights to mountains 
only because the light of submission in the 
breast of the submitted one is too firm and 


too well established for anyone to remove it 
as long as God preserves it.” 


Another early Sufi, Aba Ibrahim Mus- 
tamli Bukhari, summarizes the qualities as- 
sociated with the heart that were to domi- 
nate the tradition down to modern times.”' 


We know that the spirit is luminous, heav- 
enly, Throne-like, high, and lordly. We know 
that the soul is earthly, low, dark, and sa- 
tanic. And we know that the heart fluctuates 
between these two. The attribute of the spirit 
is all pleasantness and conformity, while the 
attribute of the soul is all loathsomeness and 
opposition. The heart stands between the two 
and turns about. Because of its fluctuating it 
is called the “heart” . . . . Sometimes it goes 
toward the high and becomes one with the 
spirit, sometimes it comes toward the low and 
becomes one with the soul. When it becomes 
one with the spirit, it dominates over the 
soul. Then nothing but conformity and obe- 
dience appear. When it becomes one with the 
soul, it dominates over the spirit. Then noth- 
ing but opposition and disobedience appear. 

The turning about of the heart is like the 
turning about of the celestial sphere. Some- 
times it brings the sun under the world and 
makes the world dark, and sometimes it 
brings the world under the sun and makes it 
luminous. The spirit is like the sun, and the 
soul is like the earth. The heart is like the 
celestial sphere. Sometimes the heart brings 
the spirit under the soul, though the spirit it- 
self remains in place, just as the disk of the 
sun remains in place. However, the spirit be- 
comes veiled by the soul, just as the sun be- 
comes veiled by the earth. It does not become 
incapable of giving light. In one case, the 
darkness of night appears, in the other the 
darkness of wrongdoing. 

Sometimes the sphere brings the sun. The 
veil of the earth disappears and the world be- 
comes luminous. In one case the brightness 
of daytime comes, in the other the brightness 
of conforming [to the revealed law].” 


In a similar way, “Ayn al-Qudat Ham- 
adani identifies God’s two fingers that make 
the heart fluctuate with heaven and earth.” 
He tells us that the heart’s exalted place has 
to do with the fact that it is worthy of God’s 
gaze. 
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What a shame that you have no heart! If 
you had one, it would tell you what the heart 
is. The heart is in charge. Seek for the heart 
and bring it to hand! Do you know where the 
heart is? Seek for it “between two fingers of 
the All-merciful.” Would that the beauty of 
“two fingers of the All-merciful” would lift 
up the veil of magnificence. Then all hearts 
would find healing. The heart knows what the 
heart is and who the heart is. The heart is the 
place where God looks, and the heart alone is 
worthy of that, for “God looks not at your 
forms or your works, but He looks at your 
hearts.” O friend, the heart is God’s look- 
ing-place. When the frame takes on the color 
of the heart and becomes the same color as 
the heart, He also looks at the frame.” 


Ahmad Sam‘ani provides us with a typi- 


cal expression of the heart’s exalted stature 
in Rawh al-arwah: 


O chivalrous young man! You must wait 
many long years for trees to give fruit so that 
you may take some produce. If you want a 
tree to give fruit earlier and give better fruit, 
you must take a graft from another tree. Glo- 
ry be to God! So many blessings are found'in 
cutting! 

Many thousands of years before Adam 
walked forward, the angels were walking 
around and performing acts of obedience. But 
they did not reach the station, level, and de- 
gree that Adam reached at the first instance. 
Yes, they were trees full of fruit. But they 
were not grafted from another branch. 

Once the circle of engendering reached the 
point of the people made of clay and once it 
was determined that they would remain in 
this world for only a short time, the Presence 
of the Unseen prepared a subtle reality in the 
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some good manners. But the inner meaning 
of the heart is pure of that. 

From the spirit the heart took subtlety and 
from the earth gravity. It came to be praised 
by both sides and was well pleasing to both. 
It became the locus for the vision of the un- 
seen. 

The heart is neither spirit nor bodily 
frame. It is both spirit and bodily frame. If it 
is spirit, where'does this embodiment come 
from? And if it is a bodily frame, why does it 
have subtlety? It is neither that nor this. But it 
is both that and this. 

Since the heart came into existence from 
these two meanings, the disparity of states 
and divérsity of steps appeared. The spirit 
does one work, the soul does another. The 
heart is a prisoner in between, having read its 
sentence of poverty. If it inclines toward the 
spiritual substance, the work of the spirit be- - 
comes manifest. If it leans toward the corpo- 
real substance, the work of the body appears. 
That is why the Master of the Two Worlds, 
the Messenger to the Two Weighty Ones, 
said in this station, “The heart is like a feath- 
er in a desert. The winds make it fluctuate 
from side to side.” 

The chameleon of creation and the wonder 
of the mystery of original disposition is (the 
human being,] a point in the earth. Some- 
times God praises him with a praise whose 
foot rises above the head of the angels. 
Sometimes He blames him with a blame of 
which Iblis would be ashamed. “The repen- 
ters, the worshipers” [9:112] are human be- 
ings. And so also are the “ungrateful” 
[100:6], the “fretful” [70:19], the “impatient” 
[70:20], the “grudging” [70:21], the “great 
wrongdoers” [33:72], the “very ignorant” 
[33:72], and the “unthankful” [42:48]. 


In his Koran commentary, Rashid al-Din 


spirit. Then the tree of human existence was 
grafted on to that. Thus human beings were 
able to reach in a short period of time what 
others could not reach in a long period. For 
they took no help from their own constitu- 
tion, but from the solicitude of the Teacher. 
May the evil eye stay far away—for He made 
them very beautiful! 

Once the body became the companion of 
the spirit, a heart appeared between the two. 
It was called the “point of loving purity” 
[nuqta-yi safa}. No other creature has a heart. 
The heart is not that lump of flesh that if you 
threw ten of them to a dog would not satisfy 
it. That is simply an outward marking place 
so that opinions and understanding may gain 


Maybudi pays special attention to the near 
synonyms that are applied to the heart in the 
Koran. Taking advantage of the fact that he 
is writing in Persian, he calls the heart itself 
dil, and then refers to each of four other 
terms, including qalb, as a “curtain” (par- 
da) over the heart. He sees the curtains as 
an ascending scale of spiritual perfections, 
similar to the four degrees discussed by 
Hakim Tirmidhi: submission, faith, witness- 
ing, and love. 


The human heart has four curtains: The 
first is the breast [sadr], the resting place of 
the covenant of submission [islam], according 
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to God’s word, “Is he whose breast God has 
opened up to submission . . . ?” [39:22]. The 
second curtain is the heart [qalb], the place of 
the light of faith, according to His words, 
“He has written faith upon their hearts” 
{58:22]. The third curtain is the inner heart 
[fu’ad], the pavilion of the witnessing of the 
Real, in accordance with His words, “His in- 
ner heart lies not of what he saw” [53:11]. 
The fourth curtain is the innermost heart 
[shaghdaf], the place where one puts down the 
carpet of love, in accordance with His words, 
“Love for him has rent her innermost heart” 
(12:30]. 

Each of these four curtains has a charac- 
teristic, and God looks upon each in a special 
way. When the Lord of the worlds desires to 
pull someone who has shied away from Him 
into the path of His religion with the lasso of 
gentleness, He first gazes upon his breast, so 
that it may become pure of caprices and inno- 
vations. Then the person’s feet will become 
steadfast on the road of the Sunna. 

Then God turns His gaze to his heart, so 
that it may become pure of the stains of this 
world and blameworthy moral traits, such as 
self-satisfaction, envy, pride, lip service, 
greed, enmity, and frivolity. The person sets 
out on the path of abstinence (wara‘]. 

Then He gazes upon his inner heart and 
keeps him back from attachments and created 
things. He opens the fountainhead of knowl- 
edge and wisdom in his heart. He makes the 
light of guidance a gift for its core, as He 
said, “So that he follows a light from his 
Lord” [39:22]. 

Then He gazes upon his innermost heart, a 
gaze—what a gaze! A gaze that is a picture 
upon the soul, that brings the tree of joy to 
fruit, that opens the eye of revelry. A gaze 
that is a tree, while the companionship of the 
Beloved is its shadow. A gaze that is wine, 
while the heart of the gnostic is its cup. When 
this gaze reaches the innermost heart, it re- 
moves it from water and clay. Then the per- 
son steps into the lane of annihilation [fand’): 
Three things are negated by three things: 
Seeking is negated by the Sought, knowing is 
negated by the Known, and love is negated 
by the Beloved. 

The Shaykh of the Way (‘Abdallah An- 
sari] said, “I threw away the two worlds for 
the sake of love, and I threw away love for 
the sake of the Beloved. Now I dare not say 
“‘I am I,’ nor dare I say ‘He.’” 


I have an eye filled with the form of the 
Friend— 


Happy am I with my eye when my Friend 
is there. 

To set eye and Friend apart is not good — 
He sits in the eye’s place, or the eye is He.”” 


Few Sufis paid as much attention to the 
qualitative side of existence as Rizbihan 
Baqli of Shiraz. Even his theoretical works 
read like poetry. They present not so much 
a theory of spiritual perfection as a verbal 
textile woven of qualities tasted by the 
gnostic through unveiling. In his “Abhar 
al-dshiqgin (The jasmine of lovers), 
Ruzbihan explains how the human lover, 
having traversed various stages of love, 
reaches a state where he or she is ready to 
love the Divine Beloved: 


The soul is nurtured through human love 
until Jove becomes firmly rooted in the in- 
most mystery. The heart is cleansed of the 
soul’s passing thoughts through the fire of 
love. Then the soul that commands to evil at- 
tains peace under the heel of love’s dominat- 
ing power. The intellect is taught the waysta- 
tions of love. The sensory soul and the 
animal soul take on the color of meaning. 
The journey through the waystations of hu- 
man love reaches completion in the spirit. 
The spirit acquires the rules of right conduct 
and the science of the path of love.” 


In another work, Ruzbihan devotes a 
chapter to describing the qualities that come 
to be acquired by the perfected heart. The 
following represents less than half the chap- 
ter, which goes on in the same vein: 


The form of the children of Adam is the 
likeness of engendered existence. The heart is 
like the Throne. It is the place where the spir- 
it sits.” Just as heaven is the staircase of the 
ascent [mi‘rdaj], so the frames of form are the 
ladder into the heart’s world. Just as the 
World of the Kingdom is veiled, so also be- 
tween you and the heart, which is the throne 
of the spirit, are found one hundred thousand 
veils. These include the five senses, the four 
natures, accidents, character traits, soul, ca- 
price, satans, and so on. Until you pass be- 
yond them, you will not reach the spirit’s 
resting place. 

Within the heart the lights of God are di- 
rected to the site of the spirit. God manifests 
Himself there without veils. Between this 
heart, which in form is a lump of flesh, and 
that heart, which is the site of the spirit, are 
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found seven hundred thousand veils, from 
outside to inside. 

Indeed, since God Himself has built the 
heart, He calls it His own house, just as He 
calls the Kaaba His own house. He opened 
the door of the outward Kaaba and shut the 
door of the inward Kaaba. For the outward 
Kaaba is the place that creatures visit. The 
door has to be open, since it belongs to the 
common people. But the door of the inward 
Kaaba must be kept shut, since it is the place 
that God visits. It belongs to the elect... . 

God formed the heart like an oyster and 
threw it into the ocean of form. He concealed 
the spirit in the pearl. Unless you enter into 
the ocean of forms, you will not reach the 
oyster of the holy spirit... . 

Between the corporeal heart and the spirit- 
ual heart lie great distances. Within the spirit- 
ual heart the spirit has one hundred thousand 
windows turned toward the chambers of the 
Dominion. Through those windows it sees the 
marvels of the Unseen and the wonders of the 
King. The spirit sends effusion from that 
place to the human attributes. From the win- 
dow of contraction it sees the lights of taw- 
hid. From the window of expansion it grasps 
pure singularity. From the window of fear it 
falls into tremendousness itself. From the 
window of love the effects of beauty enter in 
upon it. From the window of yearning it wit- 
nesses with every eye. From the window of 
love it takes the wine of familiarity. From the 
window of eternity it is struck with the blow 
of annihilation. From the window of endless- 
ness it is taken into the bridal chamber of 
subsistence. 

That house is God’s domain. There He 
plays the backgammon of verification with 
the stone of disengagement against the one 
who witnesses Him. It is the place of revela- 
tion, the house of knowledge, God’s treasury, 
the home of joy, the corner of grief, the trea- 
sure chest of comeliness, the mountain of 
Moses, the locus of God’s self-disclosure, the 
brightness of lordship, and the everlasting 
garden. Its seeds are faith, its trees gnosis, its 
fruit love. It is the cage of wisdom for the 
bird of gnosis. It is the house of descent and 
the ocean of lordship’s wonders. At every 
moment the pearls of gnosis rain down on it 
from the heaven of tawhid.® 
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The heart has an outward dimension and 
an inward dimension. Its outward dimension 
is the pine-cone shaped lump of flesh. That is 
the locus of the spirit, the intellect, the in- 
most mystery, the subtle reality, the army of 
the angel, and the soldiers that are incoming 
thoughts. 

The original heart is the blessed, holy, 
subtle reality. Its locus is the natural, recep- 
tive, original disposition. This subtle reality 
is the place in which is seen the light of the 
Unseen and the source of the Lord’s decree. 
Sometimes this heart is unveiled for the peo- 
ple of unveiling. This heart is called “heart” 
because of its fluctuation in the witnessing of 
attributes. God says, “Surely in that there is a 
reminder for him who has a heart” [50:37]. 
The Prophet said, “There is in the body a 
lump of flesh: when it is sound, the whole 
body is sound, and when it is corrupt, the 
whole body is corrupt. Indeed, it is the 
heart.”*! 

The form of the heart is corporeal, but the 
reality of the heart is heavenly, spiritual, Do- 
minion-related, luminous, and lordly. It rests 
only in the remembrance of God: “In God’s 
remembrance are the hearts at peace” [13:28]. 
One of the Sufis said, “The person of faith 
has a heart, but the gnostic has no heart.” He 
also said, “The heart of the person of faith 
rests in God’s remembrance, but the heart of 
the gnostic rests in God.” The gnostic says, 
“The heart is that which fluctuates in the 
breast according to the quality of intentions 
and determinations. In the Unseen it exam- 
ines the coming of the lights: of the divine 
attributes.” 


Najm al-Din Kubra differentiates among 


soul, heart, and spirit as follows: 


Soul, heart, and spirit give expression to a 
single thing. However, soul is used when that 
thing is defiled and hardened, heart when it 
becomes purified, and spirit when it gains 
nearness to God. Sometimes the Sufis differ- 
entiate among the realities and say that the 
heart is inside the soul, the spirit inside the 
Veale and the inmost mystery inside the spir- 
it.” 


Kubra often discusses the changing qual- 


In his Arabic Mashrab  al-arwah, 
Ruzbihan has this to say about the “true 
knowledge of the heart”: 


ities of the heart during the spiritual journey 
in his Arabic classic, Fawd’ih al-jamal. 1 
quote a single passage: 
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Know that the subtle reality which is the 
heart . . . fluctuates from state to state, like 
water that takes on the color of its container. 
. . . That is why it is called a “heart,” be- 
cause of its fluctuation. In the same way, it is 
called a heart because it is the heart of exist- 
ence and the meanings. The heart is subtle 
and accepts the reflection of things and mean- 
ings that circle around it. Hence the color of 
the thing that faces the subtle reality takes 
form within it, just as forms are reflected in a 
mirror or in pure water.™ 


The Heart in the School of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi 


Ibn al-“Arabi provides the most detailed 
discussions of the heart found in any Sufi 
writings. His primary concern is to show 
how this subtle human reality, once it at- 
tains to the fullness of manifestation in the 
perfect human being, displays God in His 
infinite self-disclosure. As in all of his dis- 
cussions, Ibn al-“Arabi is especially con- 
cerned to bring out the roots of the heart’s 
nature in the divine reality. In brief, he tells 
us that the heart alone is adequate to receive 
the self-disclosure of God. As both incom- 
parable and similar, God is at once inac- 
cessible and present. That dimension of the 
human subtle reality known as “intellect” 
perceives God as incomparable. It can com- 
prehend God only in terms of His name 
Nonmanifest. In keeping with the root 
meaning of the term ‘agi, intellect “con- 
stricts’” and “confines” God to transcen- 
dence and incomparability. In contrast, that 
dimension of the human reality known as 
“imagination” perceives disengaged realities 
in sensory form. It alone is able to grasp 
God in His seif-disclosure through the name 
Manifest. But intellect and imagination each 
perceives one-half of reality. Only the 
heart, through its “fluctuation” from one 
state to another, is able to perceive God as 
both Manifest and Nonmanifest, both simi- 
lar and incomparable, both present and ab- 
sent, both near and far.* 

In ‘Abd al-Razzaq Kashani’s. explana- 
tions of the Koranic verses dealing with 


Adam and Eve, we saw that the qualities of 
Adam and Eve correspond to those of the 
heart and the animal soul. Kashani reads 
these verses as alluding to the original and 
normative state of human beings and as 
pointing to the way of overcoming the rup- 
ture of equilibrium that took place when the 
qualities pertaining to the lower dimension 
gained the upper hand. In I[stilahat al- 
slifiyya (The technical terms of the Sufis), 
Kashani defines the heart as follows: 


The heart is a luminous, disengaged sub- 
stance halfway between the spirit and the 
soul. It is that through which true humanity 
[al-insdniyya] is realized [tahaqquq]. The 
philosophers refer to it as the “rational soul.” 
The spirit is its inward dimension [batin], and 
the animal soul is its mount and its outward 
dimension, halfway between it and the body. 
Thus the Koran compares the heart to a glass 
and a shining star, while it compares the spir- 
it to a lamp. This is in His words, “The like- 
ness of His light is a niche, within which is a 
lamp, the lamp within a glass, the glass as it 
were a shining star, kindled from a blessed 
tree, an olive tree neither of the east nor the 
west” [24:35]. The tree is the soul, the niche 
is the body. The heart is the intermediate re- 
ality in existence and in levels of descents, 
like the Guarded Tablet in the cosmos.* 


Kashani provides a more detailed expla- 
nation of this famous “light verse” of the 
Koran in his Ta’wildt, where he also ex- 
plains the rest of the verse: “Its oil would 
almost shine, even if no fire touched it. Light 
upon light. God guides to His Light whom 
He will.” Note how the soul, which Kashani 
often portrays in a negative light, has now 
been utterly transmuted into the soul at 
peace. Through its receptivity to the light of 
the spirit, it has attained its perfection. 
Hence it is nothing but good. Kashani also 
employs here the philosophical term Active 
Intellect to refer to the source of the light 
and guidance to which the soul must be re- 
ceptive. 


The likeness of His light, that is, the at- 
tribute of His Being and Its manifestation 
within the worlds through making them mani- 
fest, is a niche, within which is a lamp. The 
niche is an allusion to the body, because it is 
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dark in itself and becomes illuminated by the 
light of the spirit, to which He alludes by 
“lamp.” The body becomes a grillwork win- 
dow because of the crossbars, the senses. The 
light sparkles from behind the crossbars, like 
a lamp in a niche. The glass is an allusion to 
the heart that is illumined by the spirit and 
illuminates everything around it by shining its 
light upon them. In the same way a flame 
illuminates a whole lamp and throws light 
upon others. God compares the glass to a 
shining star because of its spaciousness, its 
exceeding luminosity, the elevation of its 
place, and the multiplicity of its rays, since 
this is the state of the heart. 

The tree from which the glass is kindled is 
the holy soul, purified and pure. It is com- 
pared to a tree because of the branching out 
of its branches and its many kinds of faculties 
that grow up out of the earth of the body. Its 
branches reach up within the space of the 
heart to the heaven of the spirit. He described 
it as blessed because of the great abundance 
of its benefits and uses, that is, the fruits that 
are character traits, works, and perceptions. 
Also, it has a strong growth through advance 
in perfections. Through it the felicity of the 
two abodes and the perfection of the two 
worlds are actualized. Upon it depend the 
manifestation of lights, mysteries, gnostic 
sciences, realities, stations, earnings, states, 
and mystic gifts. The soul is singled out for 
the olive tree because its perceptions are par- 
ticular and oppressed by the weight of mate- 
rial appendages. In a similar way, the whole 
olive is not equally good. Also, the peak of 
the soul is fully prepared to be inflamed and 
illumined by the light and fire of the Active 
Intellect, which is connected to it by means 
of the spirit and heart. This is like the oil that 
makes the olive receptive to catching fire. 

The meaning of the soul’s being neither of 
the east nor the west is that it is halfway be- 
tween the west and the east. The west is the 
world of bodies, the place where the divine 
light has set and has become concealed by 
dark veils. The east is the world of spirits, 
which is the place of the rising of the light 
and its appearance from luminous veils. For 
the soul is more subtle and luminous than the 
body, but denser than the spirit. 

Its oil. This is the soul’s preparedness for 
the holy light pertaining to its original nature 
hidden within itself. Would almost shine. In 
other words, it would almost come forth into 
actuality and reach perfection through itself, 
sending forth radiance. Even if no fire, that 
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is, the Active Intellect, touched it, and if no 
light from the spirit of holiness reached it. 
For it has a strong preparedness and exceed- 
ing purity. Light upon light. In other words, 
this light that shines upon it from actualized 
perfection is a light added to the light of the 
fixed preparedness, which shines in the root. 
It is as if it is a doubled light. God guides to 
His Light, which is manifest in itself and 
makes other things manifest through His giv- 
ing success and guidance, whom. He will. 
These are the people to whom He shows so- 
licitude so that they may achieve felicity.” 


Kashani contrasts spirit and soul in doz- 
ens of passages in his Ta’wildt, since the 
whole drama of human existence to which 
the Koran addresses itself is played out in 
the relationship between the two. The heart 
is caught between them, sometimes pulled 
toward light and felicity, sometimes toward 
darkness and wretchedness. If it ascends to- 
ward spirit, it will attain to its perfection as 
rational soul. If it descends into the soul 
dominated by bodily limitations, it will be 
cut off from light. The following commen- 
tary on Koran 8:63 is typical: 


He has made their hearts familiar through 
agreement in purpose and deliverance from 
the bounds of the attributes of soul. For the 
soul’s attributes demand conflict and stubborn 
opposition, since the soul relies upon the 
world of opposition and is diverse through the 
four natures. As long as the heart stays with 
the soul and its desires, and the soul’s attrib- 
utes gain mastery over the heart, then the soul 
will drag the heart to the low direction. The 
heart’s goals will be particularized in accord- 
ance with the soul’s interests. The heart will 
seek that which someone else withholds from 
it, and enmity and hatred will occur. The fac- 
ulty of anger will gain mastery, and anger 
seeks position, honor, subordination, domina- 
tion, leadership, and sovereignty. Then pride, 
refusal, disdain, and scorn will appear. This 
will lead to mutual cutting off, breaking up, 
antagonism, and quarreling. 

The more the heart moves away from the 
low direction by turning its attention to the 
high direction and becoming illuminated by 
the lights of the Oneness of the attributes or 
of the Essence, it rises above the station of 
the soul and joins with the spirit. Its goals 
cease to be mutually exclusive. There is no 
rivalry in them, since they can be achieved by 
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one person without someone else being de- 
prived of them. The heart inclines toward 
those who are of the same kind as itself in 
‘purity through essential love, because of the 
strength of the affinity. 

The closer the heart is to Oneness, the 
stronger is the power of love within it, be- 
cause of the intensity of nearness to Him 
whose religion it follows. This is similar to 
the lines that move from the circumference of 
a circle toward its center. In keeping with the 
strength of faith, the familiarity among them 
becomes more intense. 

Hadst thou expended all that is in the earth, 
thou couldst not have made their hearts fa- 
aniliar, since everything in the low direction 
increases their enmity and their competition, 
because of the strength of their greed and 
their falling upon each other because of it. 
But God made their hearts familiar, through 
the light of Oneness that yields spiritual love 
and familiarity in the heart. For love is the 
shadow of Oneness, familiarity the shadow of 
love, and balance the shadow of familiarity.* 


In another passage, Kashani clarifies his 
understanding of four different terms that 
are applied to the self from various points of 
view: spirit, soul, intellect, and breast. As 
in the above passage, the development of 
human perfection is tied to the spiritual 
world, while loss and misguidance derive 
from the limitations of the soul. He is com- 
menting on the following verse: “You might 
have seen the sun, when it rose, inclining 
from their Cave towards the right, and, 
when it set, passing them by on the left, 
while they were in a broad fissure of the 
Cave” (18:17). This verse is found in the 
story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
whom the Koran calls the “Companions of 
the Cave.” Kashani has already suggested 
that the Seven Sleepers refer to seven spirit- 
ual realities found in the human being: spirit 
(ruh), heart (galb), theoretical intellect 
(al-‘agl al-nazari), practical __ intellect 
(al-‘aql al-‘amali), reflection (fikr), inmost 
mystery (sirr), and most hidden (akhfa). 
The “cave” in which they sleep is the body. 


You might have seen the sun, that is, the 
spirit, when it rose, that is, ascended through 
becoming disengaged from the wrappings of 
corporeality. Then it became manifest from 
its own horizon, inclining and turning 


through its love from their Cave, the body, 
towards the right, the direction of the World 
of Holiness. This is the direction of works of 
loving kindness: good deeds, virtues, beauti- 
ful works, acts of obedience. It is the way of 
the lovingly kind, since they are the “Com- 
panions of the Right.” And, when it set, that 
is, when the spirit sank into the body and be- 
came veiled by it, it became concealed by the 
body’s darknesses and blights. The disconnec- 
tedness and dispersion of the Companions of . 
the Cave make the spirit’s light die down, since 
they are on the left, the direction of the soul. 
This is the path of evil works, so the Compan- 
ions become absorbed in acts of disobedience, 
evil deeds, evils, ugly moral qualities, and the 
way of the ungodly, who are the “Companions 
of the Left.” While they were in a broad fissure 
of the Cave. In other words, they were in the 
wide playing field of their body, which is the 
station of the soul and Nature. For within the 
body there is a spacious area in which the light 
of the spirit does not reach them. 

You should know that the face of the heart 
that is turned toward the spirit takes illumina- 
tion from the spirit’s light and is called “intel- 
lect.” It incites to the good and is the place to 
which the angel’s inspiration has access. The 
heart’s face turned toward the soul is dark 
through the darkness of its attributes. It is 
called the “breast.” It is the place where Sa- 
tan whispers, as God says: “He who whispers 
in people’s breasts” [114:5]. 

When the spirit moves and the heart turns 
toward it through the face in the spirit’s direc- 
tion, the heart becomes illumined and 
strengthened through the intellectual faculty, 
which incites and causes yearning toward per- 
fection. Hence it inclines toward good and 
obedience. But when the soul is set in motion 
and the heart turns toward it through the face 
in the soul’s direction, it becomes darkened 
and veiled from the light of the spirit. The 
intellect is darkened and inclines toward evil 
and disobedience. In these states the angel 
seeks access through inspiration and the satan 
through whispering.” 


Since the intellect manifests the light of 
guidance in the microcosm, it corresponds 
not only to the prophets but also to their 
books. Hence the Koran frequently refers to 
the Torah, the Gospel, and itself as guid- 
ance. The Koran has two primary names, 
al-qur’an and al-furgdn. Yon al-‘Arabi and 
his followers frequently juxtapose the two 
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terms, pointing out that one of the literal 
meanings of the first term is “that which 
brings everything together and combines 
them into a harmonious whole.” In contrast, 
the second term means “that which discerns 
and differentiates.” In a parallel way intel- 
lect has two basic functions, which one 
might call “synthesis” and “analysis.” In the 
following passage Kashani shows once 
again how intellect, heart, spirit, and soul 
are interrelated, emphasizing the character 
traits that belong respectively to spirit and 
soul as contrasting tendencies. He is com- 
menting on Koran 17:82-84: 


And We send down from the Koran. In 
other words, from the intellect that harmo- 
nizes all [gur’dni], We send down, gradually, 
the stars that are the differentiations of the 
intellect that discerns [furgadni]. One by one 
these stars reach the existence that manifests 
the Real in accordance with the manifestation 
of the divine attributes. In other words: We 
differentiate that which is undifferentiated 
and hidden within your essence in a plain dif- 
ferentiation, manifest to you. This will then 
be a healing for the illnesses of the hearts of 
those who have preparedness, those in your 
community who have faith in the Unseen— 
illnesses like ignorance, doubt, hypocrisy, 
blindness of heart, rancor, envy, etc. Thus 
We shall purify them. And a mercy, giving 
them perfections and virtues and adorning 
them with wisdoms and knowledges. But it 
increases the unbelievers, those who have lit- 
tle portion of perfection because of their bodi- 
ly conditions and attributes of soul, only in 
loss. For their souls increase in manifesting 
their own attributes, such as denial, obsti- 
nacy, haughtiness, stubbornness, dissimula- 


side of the soul. He is enwrapped by the side 
of the soul and turns away from the Real. So 
also he goes in the direction of evil. When 
evil visits him, he is in despair, since he is 
veiled from the Powerful and His power. 
Were he to look with the eye of insight, he 
would see God’s power in both states. He 
would gain certainty that in the first state 
gratitude is the tie of blessings, while in the 
second state patience wards off adversity. 
Hence he would show gratitude and have pa- 
tience. He would know that the Giver of 
blessings is powerful. He would not tum 
away from Him in arrogance and insolence 
after the blessing. He would fear its disap- 
pearance without forgetting the Giver of 
blessings. He would not despair in adversity 
because of anxiety and grief. Rather, he 
would hope for its removal while showing 
deference to the side of Him who gives afflic- 
tion. 

Say: “Everyone works according to his 
own manner,” that is, according to his own 
character traits and the disposition that domi- 
nates over him in keeping with his station. 
When a person’s station is the soul and his 
manner accords with its nature, then he will 
work as we said, turning away and despair- 
ing. When his station is the heart and his 
manner is a virtuous character, he will work 
in accordance with gratitude and patience. 
“So your Lord knows very well who is best 
guided” among those who perform works “as 
to the way”: He knows that there is a worker 
of good according to the character of the 
heart and a worker of evil according to the 
nature of the soul. He gives them recompense 
in keeping with their works.” 


Kashani’s microcosmic interpretation of 


tion, and hypocrisy. All these are added to the archetypal spiritual journey of Islam, the 
what they had of doubt, ignorance, blindness, ascent (mi'rdj) of the Prophet to the Divine 
and straying. Presence, clearly places the spirit at the 

And when We bless the human being, summit of the microcosm and contrasts it 
through outward blessings, he turns away, with all the negative character traits associ- 
since he stands with the soul and the body. ated with the soul. The Koranic verse is 


The bodily faculties are finite. They do not 
have the circumspection to deal with the infi- 
nite affairs that may possibly occur and are 


17:1: “Glory be to Him who carried His 
servant by night from the Holy Mosque to 


connected to the causes of blessing. . . . the Further Mosque, the PSK of whic h 
Hence people see nothing but the immediate. We have blessed, that We might show him 
They claim eminence because their soul is Pome of Our signs. He is the Hearing, the 
master of their heart and becomes manifest in Seeing.” Note that God carried His servant. 
their ego [and’iyya]. Such a person flees from For only in servanthood, which is utter sub- 
the heart and withdraws aside. In other mission and total abandonment of any self- 


words, he goes far from the Real and into the control (tasarruf), is the human being a 
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proper receptacle for the divine self-dis- 
closures. The “Holy Mosque” in the outside 
world is the Kaaba, while the “Further 
Mosque” is al-Aqsa in Jerusalem. It perhaps 
needs to be stressed that Kashani is in no 
way denying the bodily nature of the Proph- 
et’s mi'rdj, which is accepted by practically 
all Muslims. Rather, he wants to suggest 
what takes place in the microcosm when the 
servants of God make their non-bodily as- 
cents in imitation of the Prophet. 


Glory be to Him who made His servant 
travel. In other words, the Prophet declared 
God incomparable with material appendages 
and the imperfections of similarity through 
the tongue of his state, which was disengage- 
ment and perfection in the station of servant- 
hood, within which there is no exercise of 
self-control whatsoever. By night, that is, 
within the darkness of the bodily blights and 
the natural attachments, since ascent and ad- 
vance take place only by means of the body. 
From the Holy Mosque, from the station of 
the heart. The heart is too holy for the cir- 
cumambulation of the idolaters—the bodily 
faculties—and the commission of their inde- 
cencies and mistakes. And it is too holy for 
the pilgrimage of the animal faculties, wheth- 
er the beastly or the predatory. The twin evils 
of their going to one extreme and the other 
extreme are exposed, since they are naked of 
the clothing of virtue. To the Further 
Mosque, which is the station of the spirit, the 
furthest from the corporeal world. This takes 
place through the witnessing of the self-dis- 
closures of the Essence and the “glories of the 
Face.” 

Remember here what we said earlier, that 
each station can be put in order only after the 
traveler advances to what lies beyond it. Then 
you will understand that His words, that We 
might show him some of Our signs, refers to 
the witnessing of the divine attributes. Al- 
though viewing the self-disclosures of the at- 
tributes takes place in the station of the heart, 
the Essence described by those attributes is 
not witnessed to perfection in majesty and 
beauty until advance to the station of the spir- 
it. God is saying, “that We might show him 
the signs” of Our attributes inasmuch as they 
are ascribed to Us and We are witnessed 
through them and appear in their forms. He is 
the Hearing: He hears his invocations in the 
station of the inmost mystery, seeking annihi- 
lation. The Seeing: He sees the strength of his 


preparedness, his turning his attentiveness to- 
ward the locus of witnessing, his being at- 
tracted toward Him through the strength of 
love and the perfection of yearning.” 


Kashani continues his analysis of the re- 
lationship between spirit, soul, and heart in 
commenting on the next several verses of 
the Koran (17:2—7), which outwardly deal 
with a topic completely different from the 
previous verse. 


And We gave Moses, the heart, the Book, 
knowledge. And We made it a guidance for 
the Children of Israel, in other words, for the 
faculties that are the tribe of “Israel,” the 
spirit. “Take not unto yourselves any guard- 
ian apart from Me”: Thirst not for self-rule in 
your acts and seek not independence through 
seeking your perfections and shares. Earn not 
in accordance with your own motivations. 
Entrust not your affairs to the satan of senso- 
ry intuition, or he will entice you with bodily 
enjoyments, nor to the intellect of everyday 
livelihood, or it will employ you for arrang- 
ing its own affairs and putting them in order. 
On the contrary, entrust your affair to Me, 
that I may govern you with the provisions of 
knowledges and gnostic sciences, the condi- 
tions of character traits and virtues. ] will per- 
fect you with the replenishment of lights from 
the world of the heart and the spirit and with 
the confirmation of holiness. I will send 
down upon you something of the worlds of 
the Dominion and the Invincibility. That will 
deliver you from need for the earnings of the 
human world. These earnings are the off- 
spring of those we bore with Noah, who is the 
intellect, in the ship of the Sharia and practical 
wisdom. He was a thankful servant because of 
his knowledge of God’s blessings and his em- 
ploying them in the mode that was proper. 

And We decreed for the Children of Isra- 
el, the faculties, in the Book, the Guarded 
Tablet: “You shall work corruption in the 
earth twice.” The first time you shall work 
corruption in the station of the soul when it is 
“commanding to evil” by seeking your appe- 
tites and your enjoyments. “You shall ascend 
exceedingly high” through your seeking mas- 
tery over the heart and your dominating and 
gaining exaltation over it. Thereby you will 
prevent it from its perfection and you will 
employ its faculty of reflection to gain your 
objects of desire and hope. 

The second time refers to the station of the 
heart: Once you become clothed in virtues, 
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illumined by the light of the intellect, and Annihilation is one of the demands of taw- 
manifested in the splendor of your perfec- hid, since everything unreal is effaced by 
tions, then you will work corruption by mak- the Real. Hence Kashani refers to it as “an- 
ing manifest your own perfections and veiling nihilation in tawhid.” But here submission 
the heary Dy scans. Of. your winties [rom at- through annihilation turns into the oneness 
nessing the self-disclosure of tawhid. And lu- of the qualities of the servant and the Lord. 


minous veils are stronger than dark veils, 
since they are fine and subtle and give form 
to perfections at which one must stop. Then 


By achieving the station of subsistence, the 
individual follows God by following the de- 


you shall ascend in the station of your origi- sires of his or her bwn heart. 


nal nature through the ruling authority of in- 
tellectual conditions and human perfections. 

So when the promise of the evil conse- 
quence of the first of these came to pass, We 
sent against you servants of Ours. These 
were attributes of the heart, lights of the Do- 
minion, and views of the intellect. They were 
possessors of great might, authority, and se- 
verity. And they went through the habita- 
tions, that is, your places and loci. They slew 
some of you by subdual and severity. They 
cursed the offspring of bodily conditions and 
the vile qualities of the soul. They plundered 
the possessions of the sensory organs and the 
bestial and predatory pleasures. And it was a 
promise made by God performed by His 
bringing into existence the faculty of perfec- 
tion. He sought in your preparedness and in 
purifying it the proofs of intellect in its orign 
nal nature. 

Then We gave back to you the turn to pre- 
vail over them. We gave you good fortune by 
illuminating you with the light of the heart, 
your turing toward the breast, and your de- 
votion to what is demanded by the vision and 
view of the intellect. And We succored you 
with possessions, that is, beneficial knowl- 
edges, intellectual and Shariite wisdom, and 
sciences of the heart, and children, virtues of 
character and: luminous conditions. And We 
made you a greater host through the great- 
ness of virtues, virtuous habits, and beautiful 
character traits. If you do good by acquiring 
perfections of character and views of the in- 
tellect, it is your own souls that you do good 
to, and if you do evil by acquiring vile quali- 
ties and bodily conditions, it is to them like- 
wise. 


The final stage of the heart’s perfection 
is achieved through the annihilation (fand’) 


Then, when the promise of the second 
time came to pass through annihilation in 
tawhid, We sent against you servants, that is, 
holy lights, the self-disclosures of majesty, 
the glories of the severe divine attributes, the 
armies of the sultan of tremendousness and 
magnificence, so that they would make your 
faces worse. In other words, they would anni- 
hilate your existences through tawhid, and 
you would be overcome by the grief of the 
loss of perfections through severity and nega- 
tion. And they would enter the Temple of the 
heart, as they entered it the first time. Then 
their effect, which is knowledges and virtues, 
reached you. And they would destroy utterly 
and annihilate by means of the attributes of 
God that which they had ascended to by be- 
coming manifest in the perfection and virtue 
of the heart and being pleased with its vision, 
adornment, and joy. Perhaps your Lord will 
have mercy upon you after the severity that 
annihilates and effaces you in the self-dis- 
closure of His attributes. He will have mercy 
by bringing you to life and stirring you up 
through subsistence after anniHilation. Then 
He will fix you in “what no eye has seen, 
what no ear has heard, and what has never 
passed into the heart of any mortal.” But if 
you return by undergoing variegation in the 
station of annihilation by manifesting your 
ego, then We shall return through severity 
and annihilating. And We have made Gehen- 
na, which is Nature, a confinement, that is, a 
place of imprisonment within which people 
are confined by the chastisement of being 
veiled and deprived of reward. For the unbe- 
lievers, that is, for the ones who are veiled 
from the lights. They are the ones who re- 
mained in corruption the first time. 


of the human attributes and the subsistence The Birth of the Heart 


of the divine qualities within the human be- 
ing. Annihilation takes place through the 
manifestation of God’s left hand: the attri- 


Soul as a negative force pulls the indi- 


butes of majesty and severity. Subsistence vidual away from the light of guidance and 
occurs when the right hand shows itself. intellect, while spirit draws him or her to- 
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ward God. From this point of view, the re- 
lationship between spirit and soul is one of 
tension and conflict. But if the soul submits 
to the light of the spirit, the relationship is 
one of harmony and equilibrium. Hence the 
smooth and peaceful relationship between 
spirit and soul is frequently compared to a 
marriage similar to that between the First 
Intellect and the Universal Soul. This happy 
and fruitful marriage gives birth to the 
heart, which is a child in the image of God. 

In this analogy, the true and perfect child 
is the full and perfected rational soul. For 
although “rational soul” is the characteristic 
of human beings, few people actualize it. 
Hence, as we saw in chapter 1, Ibn al- 
“Arabi contrasts the “perfect human beings” 
(al-insan al-kdmil), who are the prophets 
and the great friends of God, with “animal 
human beings” (al-insdn al-hayawan), who 
are the rest of the human race.“ Most peo- 
ple, in short, are ruled by the soul’s ani- 
mals, if not by its satan. Rumi, along with 
many other authors, calls the perfect human 
beings who have truly actualized the ra- 
tional soul “possessors of hearts.” 


Experience shows that the spirit is nothing 
but awareness. Whoever has greater aware- 
ness has a greater spirit. 

Our spirit is greater than the animal spirit. 
Why? Because it has more awareness. 

Then the angel’s spirit is greater than 
ours, for he transcends the rational senses. 

Then the spirit of God’s friends, the Pos- 
sessors of Hearts, is even greater. Leave 
aside your astonishment! 

That is why the angels prostrated them- 
selves before Adam: His spirit was greater 
than their existence.” 


If the perfected rational soul is to be ac- 
tualized, its parents—spirit and soul—must 
marry, give birth to it, and nurture it. Only 
through perfect activity and perfect recep- 
tivity can husband and wife bring the child 
to its perfected nature. The child will then 
embrace all the qualities of the parents with- 
in itself, and through the child the parents 
will live in perfect harmony. 

One of the earliest authors to develop 
this imagery was Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi 
in ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif: 
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The human, high, heavenly spirit pertains 
to the World of Command, while the mortal 
[bashari], animal spirit pertains to the World 
of Creation. The mortal, animal spirit is the 
locus where the high spirit comes down and 
alights. The animal spirit is a subtle corporeal 
thing and carries the faculties of sensation 
and movement. The animal spirit arises from 
the heart. Here by the heart I mean the well- 
known lump of flesh deposited on the left 
side of the body. The animal spirit spreads 
out within the hollows of the veins and arte- 
ries. This spirit belongs to all animals. From 
it are effused the faculties of the senses. It is 
this spirit whose support depends for the most 
part on food in order to put God’s norm into 
effect. The science of medicine acts upon it 
by putting the mixture of the humors into 
equilibrium. 

When the high, human spirit arrives at the 
animal spirit, the animal spirit gains a certain 
Kinship with it and becomes distinct from the 
spirits of the other animals, since it acquires 
another attribute. It becomes a “soul,” a 
place for rational speech and inspiration. God 
says, “By the soul and Him who proportioned 
it and inspired in it its wickedness and its 
godfearing” [91:7-8]. It becomes “propor- 
tioned” when the human spirit arrives at 
it and cuts it off from the genus of the spirits 
of the animals. Hence the soul is engendered 
when God engenders it through the high spir- 
It. 

When the soul, which is the animal spirit 
in the human being, is engendered from the 
high spirit within the World of Command, 
this is like Eve’s being engendered from 
Adam within the World of Creation. Between 
the high spirit and the animal spirit appeared 
a mutual familiarity and love like that found 
between Adam and Eve. Each of them tastes 
death by being separated from its companion. 
God says, “He made from [the one original 
soul] its spouse that he might rest in her” 
[7:189]. So Adam rested in Eve, and the 
high, human spirit rested in the animal spirit 
and made it into a soul. 

From the resting of the spirit in the soul 
the heart was engendered. By this heart I 
mean the subtle heart whose place is the lump 
of flesh. But the lump of flesh belongs to the 
World of Creation, while this subtle reality 
belongs to the World of Command. 

When the heart is engendered from the 
spirit and soul in the World of Command, 
this is like the offspring of Adam and Eve 
being engendered in the World of Creation. 
Were there no mutual rest between the 
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spouses, one of whom is the soul, the heart 
would not have been engendered. 

Among hearts, some are apprised of the 
father, who is the high spirit, and incline to- 
ward him. That is the confirmed heart, which 
is mentioned by the Messenger of God as re- 
lated by Hudhayfa. He said, “There are four 
kinds of hearts: There is a bare heart within 
which is a shining lamp, and this is the heart 
of the person of faith. There is a black and 
inverted heart, and this is the heart of the un- 
believer. There is a heart bound by attach- 
ments, and this is the heart of the hypocrite. 
And there is a layered heart, within which are 
both faith and hypocrisy. The faith within it 
is like a plant nourished by sweet water, 
while the hypocrisy within it is like a boil 
nourished by pus and filth. The heart will be 
judged by whichever nourishment dominates 
over it.” 

The inverted heart inclines toward the 
mother, which is the soul that commands to 
evil. There is also a heart that wavers in its 
inclination toward her. Its property will be- 
long to felicity or wretchedness in accordance 
with the dominant inclination of the heart. 

The intellect is the substance of the high 
spirit, its tongue, and that which points to it. 
It governs the confirmed heart and the puri- 
fied soul at peace just as the father governs\a 
loving child and the husband a virtuous wife. 
The servant governs the inverted heart and 
the soul that commands to evil as a father 
governs a recalcitrant child and a bad wife. 
Hence the intellect is turned away in one re- 
spect and attracted toward them in another re- 
spect, since it cannot do without them. 

Various people have offered differing 
opinions on the place of the intellect. Some 
hold that its place is the brain, some that its 
place is the heart, and both fall short of per- 
ceiving the reality of the situation. The reason 
they differ is that the intellect does not stay 
still in a single manner. Sometimes it is at- 
tracted to the loving child, sometimes to the 
recalcitrant child. The heart has a relationship 
with the loving child, and the brain with the 
recalcitrant child. When people look at the 
governing of the recalcitrant child, they say 
that intellect’s place of rest is the brain. 
When they look at the governing of the lov- 
ing child, they say that its place of rest is the 
heart. 

The high spirit aims to rise up to its Mas- 
ter out of yearning, bending, and freeing it- 
self from engendered things. Both heart and 
soul are among the engendered things. When 


the spirit ascends, the heart bends toward it as 
the longing, loving child bends toward his fa- 
ther. The soul longs for the heart, her child, 
as the longing mother longs for her child. 
When the soul longs, it rises up from the earth. 
Its roots driven into the low world are with- 
drawn. Its caprice vanishes and its matter is 
cut off. It renounces this world and with- 
draws from this abode of delusion, turning to- 
ward the abode of everlastingness. 

The soul; who is the mother, had made 
herself endure the earth through -her innate 
disposition. For she was engendered from the 
animal spirit that is similar in kind to the 
carth, and she supported herself by resting in 
the natures, which are the pillars of the low 
world. God says, “And had We willed, we 
would have raised him up through them [Our 
signs}. But he inclined toward the earth and 
followed his own taprice” [7:176]. When the 
soul, who is the mother, rests in the earth, the 
inverted heart is attracted to her. This is the 
child that inclines toward its crooked and im- 
perfect mother rather than to its upright and 
perfect father. At the same time, the spirit is 
attracted to the child, who is the heart, be- 
cause of the father’s innate attraction to its 
child. At this point it fails in the reality of 
standing up for the right of its Master. 

In these two attractions become manifest 
the property of felicity and wretchedness. 
“That is the ordaining of the Inaccessible, the 
Knowing” [6:96].* 


The Heart's Birth According to ‘Izz 
al-Din Kashani 


Suhrawardi’s brief explication of the 
heart and its relationship with its parents 
was expanded upon considerably by “Izz al- 
Din Mahmid Kashani (d. 735/1334—35) in 
his Persian Misbah al-hidaya (The lamp of 
guidance), a work that was inspired by the 
‘Awarif and has enjoyed a wide popularity 
wherever Persian has been read, especially 
in the Indian subcontinent. 

Like other authorities, ‘Izz al-Din insists 
on the impossibility of providing an exact 
definition of the soul, since the term is ap- 
plied to the whole inward dimension of the 
human reality, which is unlimited in the di- 
rection of God. Each human soul is made 
up of a wide range of tendencies and facul- 
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ties. These belong not to the visible world 
that is accessible to observation but to the 
unseen world that can be grasped only 
through the revelations given to the proph- 
ets, or through individual spiritual experi- 
ence on the basis of those revelations. But 
each human being’s grasp of the soul will 
be different, since each individual repre- 
sents a unique image of God. No one can 
have access to the whole range of possi- 
bilities encompassed by the soul. 


Our purpose is to provide knowledge of 
the soul, even though knowledge of all its at- 
tributes is impossible, for it possesses the 
characteristics of a chameleon. Moment by 
moment it displays a new color, hour by hour 
it assumes another shape. It is the Harit of 
the Babylon of existence: At each moment it 
presents another painting, at each breath it 
begins another trick. In the fact that the 
knowledge of the divine is connected to and 
made conditional upon the knowledge of the 
soul [in the hadith, “He who knows his own 
soul knows his Lord’’], we should see an allu- 
sion to the fact that it cannot be known in all 
its attributes. No creature can reach the inner- 
most depth of the soul’s knowledge, any 
more than one can reach the innermost depth 
of the knowledge of God. And just as it is 
impossible to know the soul as it is in itself, 
so also it is difficult to tie down its states in a 
worthy manner. Hence “Ali said, “I and my 
soul are like a shepherd and his sheep. When- 
ever I gather them from one side, they run off 
in another direction.” 


‘Izz al-Din then proceeds to describe the 
three stages of the soul: the soul that com- 
mands to evil, the blaming soul, and the 
soul at peace. He points out that corrupt and 
blameworthy character traits derive from the 
soul that commands to evil, while the 
praiseworthy character traits that begin to 
manifest themselves in the blaming soul and 
become firmly established in the soul at 
peace derive from the spirit. But as to the 
exact nature of the spirit, that is even more 
mysterious than the nature of the soul. Nev- 
ertheless, it is possible to grasp the relation- 
ship between spirit and soul by examining 
the structure of the cosmos. Hence he turns 
his attention to the creation of the universe 
and God’s blowing the spirit into the human 


being. He calls the attributed spirit that God 
blew into the human being when creating 
him the “Greatest Spirit.” This Spirit has 
two “visions” (nazar), one for looking at 
majesty and the other for looking at beauty. 
Through one of these visions “it contem- 
plates the majesty of God’s beginningless 
Power, and through the other it gazes upon 
the beauty of His endless Wisdom.” Both of 
these visions are. referred to as “Intellect,” 
but the one that contemplates majesty and 
power is directed toward God, while the 
one that contemplates beauty and wisdom is 
directed toward creation. According to ‘Izz 
al-Din, these two faces of the Intellect are 
mentioned in the versions of the hadith of 
the First Intellect that refer to the two direc- 
tions in which the Intellect “turned”: “The 
first thing God created was the Intellect. He 
said to it, ‘Turn this way,’ so it turned to- 
ward God. Then He said to it, ‘Turn that 
way,’ so it turned away from God.” 

Majesty and power are clearly the yang 
side of the Divine Reality, while beauty and 
wisdom are the yin side. If the former are 
seen in God, this is because of His incom- 
parability and distance. In contrast, creation 
manifests beauty and wisdom inasmuch as it 
reflects God and displays His nearness and 
similarity. Wisdom is demonstrated by put- 
ting everything into its proper place with a 
view toward ultimate truth and felicity. As 
Ibn al-“Arabi says, wisdom is the divine at- 
tribute that rules over arrangement, order, 
and hierarchy, that is, “cosmos” in the orig- 
inal Greek sense.” 


The noblest existent thing and the nearest 
object of contemplation to the Presence of In- 
accessibility is the Greatest Spirit, which God 
attributed to Himself with His words, “[I 
blew into him] of My spirit” or “of Our spir- 
it.” Terms such as the Great Adam, the First 
Vicegerent, the Divine Interpreter, the Key to 
Existence, the Pen of Existentiation, and the 
Garden of the Spirits all express its attributes. 

The first prey caught in the snare of exist- 
ence was the essence of this Spirit. The Eter- 
nal Will appointed it to His vicegerency in 
the World of Creation. He turned over to it 
the keys to the treasuries of the mysteries and 
gave it permission to exercise control over the 
cosmos. He let a tremendous river flow down 
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upon it from the Ocean of Life, so that it con- manifestation. The Spirit is the first point 
stantly takes replenishment from the effusion on the Arc of Descent, while those human 
of life and conveys it to the various parts of beings who achieve the station of perfection 


the engendered universe. 

From the resting place of all-comprehen- 
siveness, that is, the Holy Essence, the Great- 
est Spirit takes the forms of the divine words 
to the locus of dispersion, which is the World 


or 


vicegerency complete the Arc of Ascent. 


The Spirit is God’s first vicegerent, through 
which the effusion of existence reaches all 
things, and human beings are His last vice- 


of Creation. It takes them from the Un- gerent, taking existence back to its Source. 


differentiated Reality and displays them in the 
entities of the differentiated things. 

The divine generosity gave this Spirit two 
visions, one for the contemplation of the maj- 
esty of the beginningless power and the other 
for gazing upon the beauty of the endless wis- 
dom. The primordial intellect that is turned 
toward God is the outward expression of the 
first vision. Its result is love for God. The 
creaturely intellect that is turned away from 
God is the outward expression of the second 
vision, aS mentioned in the report, “He said 
to it, ‘Turn that way,’ so it turned away from 
Him.” Its result is the Universal Soul. 

Whenever the Attributed Spirit is re- 
plenished by an effusion from the All-com- 
prehensive Reality, the Universal Soul be- 
comes its receptacle and the locus of its 
differentiation. 

This activity and receiving activity, or 
strength and weakness, bring about between 
the Attributed Spirit and the Universal Soul 
the relationship of masculinity and femininity 
and the customs of mutual love and intimate 
embracing. Because of this mixture and pair- 
ing between the two, the children—the things 
of the engendered universe—are brought into 
existence. They enter into the world of mani- 
festation at the hand of the midwife—God’s 
ordainment—from the placenta of the Un- 
seen. Hence all creatures are the offspring of 
the Soul and the Spirit, while the Soul is the 
offspring of the Spirit, and the Spirit is the 
offspring of the Command. For God created 
the Spirit by Himself without any intermedi- 
ate cause, and this is alluded to by the word 
“Command.” In the same way, He created all 
creatures by means of the Spirit, and these 
are called “Creation.” “Verily, His are the 
Creation and the Command. Blessed is God, 
the Lord of the worlds” [7:54].” 


As God’s one creature through which all 
other creatures come into existence, the 
Spirit comprehends all the divine names and 
attributes, of which the cosmos in its full 


Since every Vicegerent must bring together 
all the attributes of the one who appoints him, 
the divine bounty and infinite generosity 
clothed the Spirit in the vicegerency of exist- 
entiation through all His beautiful and majes- 
tic names and attributes. He made the Spirit 
honored and venerated in the royal seat of 
creation. Then, when the Circle of Engender- 
ing reached its final point, which coincided 
with the beginning point, the form of the spir- 
it came to be reflected in the mirror of the 
existence of the Adam made of earth. All the 
divine names and attributes disclosed them- 
selves in him. Then God called out, “Verily I 
am placing in the earth a vicegerent” (2:30].* 

The news of Adam’s vicegerency spread 
among the Higher Plenum. On the firman of 
his vicegerency these words were inscribed: 
“Verily God created Adam in His own form.” 
On the banner of his nobility this verse ap- 
peared: “He taught Adam the names, all of 
them” [2:31]. The reins of subjugation and 
the halters of ordainment were placed in the 
hand of his control. The angels were com- 
manded to prostrate themselves to him. They 
did not have the perfection of all-comprehen- 
siveness that he had. Some ‘of them are the 
locus of manifestation for the attribute of 
beauty, and nothing else. These are the an- 
gels of gentleness and mercy. Others are the 
locus of manifestation for the attribute of 
majesty, and nothing else. These are the an- 
gels of severity and chastisement. But God 
made Adam bring together the attributes of 
beauty and majesty. He made him a locus for 
gentleness and severity, mercy and wrath. He 
expressed this through His words, “What I 
created with My own two hands” [38:75]. 
Hence Adam knew God by means of all the 
names. But the angels knew God only 
through that name for which they were the 
locus of manifestation. They allude to this 
with their words, “We know nothing but what 
Thou hast taught us” [2:32]. 


Hence human beings were made God’s 


amplitude and deployment is the outward vicegerent upon earth because they were 
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created in the divine form and manifest the 
properties of both hands of God. The prop- 
erties of the two hands are reflected in the 
dual nature of the spiritual world, as repre- 
sented by the Greatest Spirit (the First Intel- 
lect) and the Universal Soul. Through its 
distance from creation, the spirit reflects 
majesty and severity. In contrast, the Soul 
reflects the caring qualities of gentleness 
and kindness through its relative nearness to 
creation, multiplicity, and differentiation. 
Spirit and Soul are then reflected in the hu- 
man pair, Adam and Eve, and in the spirit 
and soul of each human individual. Kashani 
continues: 


Just as Adam’s existence in the visible 
world is the locus of manifestation for the 
Spirit’s form in the unseen world, so also 
Eve’s existence in the visible world is the lo- 
cus of manifestation for the Soul’s form in 
the unseen world. Her birth from Adam—for 
God says, “He created from [the one soul} its 
spouse” [4:1]—is a likeness of the birth of 
the Soul from the Spirit. Thus the effect of 
the pairing of Soul and Spirit and the relation- 
ship established there between masculinity 
and femininity were transferred to Adam and 
Eve. 

Just as the created things emerged from 
the Spirit and Soul, so also the seed of the 
offspring—which was entrusted to Adam’s 
reins [7:172]—was brought into existence 
through the pairing of Adam and Eve. Hence 
the existence of Adam and Eve is a transcrip- 
tion of the existence of the Spirit and Soul. 
Moreover, in each human individual, another 
transcription was made from the transcription 
that is the existence of Adam and Eve. This 
takes place through the pairing of the particu- 
lar spirit and the particular soul and the birth 
of the heart from between the two.™ 


Both men and women manifest Spirit 
and Soul, but the Spirit predominates in 
men while the Soul predominates in wom- 
en. This may be the reason, Kashani sug- 
gests, that God sent prophets only in male 
form. He indicates through his last sentence 
that he is not sure of his own interpretation. 


The birth of the form of the male derives 
from the form of the Universal Spirit, but 
mixed with the attributes of the Soul. The 


birth of the form of the female derives from 
the form of the Universal Soul, but mixed 
with the attribute of the Spirit. Hence no 
prophet was sent in the form of a woman, for 
prophecy is related to masculinity because it 
controls human souls and exercises effects 
within the World of Creation. Moreover, the 
means of manifestation of the prophets is the 
Spirit, and the Spirit gives rise to the mas- 
culine form. But God knows best. 


The heart that is born between spirit and 
soul is not born once and for all, since it 
continues to come into existence instant by 
instant through the ever-changing relation- 
ship between its parents. In the same way, 
the cosmos is reborn instant by instant—as 
the Ash‘arite theologians suggested and as 
Ibn al-“Arabi maintains with great vigor— 
since it is constantly being reborn as the re- 
sult of the marriage of Universal Spirit and 
Universal Soul. Since “Everything is perish- 
ing except the Face of God” (28:88), only 
the Face or Essence of God is fixed and sta- 
ble. Kashani, like earlier authorities, identi- 
fies the experience of the constant flux of 
creation with the heart’s fluctuation. 

Though the heart constantly fluctuates in 
its states, it is always conditioned by its 
mother, the soul. As the soul moves away 
from the stage of commanding to evil and 
advances toward the stage of peace with 
God, the heart undergoes a concordant 
transformation. But like its father and moth- 
er, the heart cannot truly be known. 


Knowledge of the attributes of the heart as 
they are in themselves is impossible. It is 
even difficult to speak about the heart, since 
it undergoes constant fluctuation in the stages 
of the states and constant advancement in the 
ascending degrees of perfection. Because of 
this fluctuation it is known as the heart. 


The “states” (ahwal), as pointed out ear- 
lier, are the ever-changing experiences un- 
dergone by the travelers on the path of God. 
As ephemeral gifts from God, they are con- 
trasted with the “stations” (magamat), 
which are permanent earnings. 


Since the states are divine gifts, and since 
these pifts never end, the fluctuation and ad- 
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vance of the heart in the ascending degrees of 
perfection and the rising stages of beginning- 
less beauty and majesty are infinite. Hence 
the heart’s attributes and states cannot be con- 
tained within the limits of reckoning and the 
reckoning of limits. If a person speaks in an 
attempt to limit and reckon them, he will 
know for certain—if he looks carefully—that 
in reality he is defining only the limits of his 
own perception and clarifying only the share 
of his own preparedness. Several thousand 
divers into the oceans of gnostic sciences 
have plumbed the depths of the ocean of the 
heart’s knowledge, and no one has reached 
the bottom or fully explained the inmost 
depth of its wonders and marvels. Moreover, 
not everyone who found a trace of it has 
brought back news, nor has everyone who 
has grasped one of its precious pearls held it 
out to be seen. “Ali ibn Sahl Sufi says, “From 
the time of Adam till the coming of the Hour, 
people will be saying, ‘My heart, my heart.” I 
would like to see one person who can de- 
scribe to me what thing the heart is and what 
its qualities are. But I have not found that 
one.”* 


Though any human being has a heart, fa- 
ther and mother do not always marry in har- 
mony to produce a perfect child. The true 
heart represents the coming together of the 
qualities of yang and yin in perfect balance. 
It is the locus where heaven and earth work 
in harmony, where the unseen and the visi- 
ble meld and become inseparable. It is the 
possession only of the prophets, the great 
sages, and the friends of God, those who 
have reached the goal of human life. 


Let me tell of the meaning of the heart in 
the tongue of allusion: It is the point from 
which the Circle of Existence comes into 
movement and through which it reaches per- 
fection. Within it the mystery of eternity 
without beginning meets the mystery of eter- 
nity without end. The first glance at it reaches 
the furthest range of sight. The beauty and 
majesty of the Abiding Face are disclosed to 
it. Terms such as the Throne of the All-mer- 
ciful, the Descending Place of al-Qur’an and 
al-Furqan, the Isthmus between the Unseen 
and the Visible and between the Spirit and the 
Soul, the Meeting Place of the Two Seas of 
the Dominion and the Kingdom, the Viewer 
of the King and the one whom He views, the 
Lover of God and His Beloved, and the one 


who carries and is carried by the Secret of the 
Trust and the Divine Bounty, all express its 
qualities. 

What was desired from the pairing of spirit 
and soul was the offspring that is the existence 
of the heart. A relationship was established be- 
tween the Kingdom and the Dominion in order 
for the heart to have an object of vision and a 
place for witnessing. Its form took shape 
through love itgelf, while its insight is illumi- 
nated with the light of contemplation. 

When the soul was separated from the 
spirit, love and quarrel appeared on both 
sides. When the two loves were paired, the 
form of the heart was born. Like an isthmus 
[barzakh], it became the intermediary be- 
tween the sea of the spirit and the sea of the 
soul. It stood at their meeting place. Thereby 
if in their flowing either should infringe upon 
or transgress against the other, it could pre- 
vent that: “[He let flow the two seas that meet 
together,] between them an isthmus they do 
not overpass” [55:19—20}. 

The reason that the form of the heart ap- 
peared from love itself is that wherever the 
heart sees beauty, it clings to it, and wherever 
it finds loveliness, it embraces it. It is never 
without an object of gaze, a beloved, a 
heart’s ease. Its existence subsists through 
love, and love’s existence through it. 

In human existence, the heart is like the 
Throne of the All-merciful. The Throne is the 
great heart in the macrocosm, and the heart is 
the small throne in the microcosm. All hearts 
are encompassed by the Throne, just as the 
particular spirits are embraced by the Greatest 
Spirit, and the particular souls are under the 
Universal Soul. 

Like the Throne, the heart has a form and 
a reality. Its form is the pine cone shaped 
lump of flesh deposited in the left side of the 
body. Its reality is the lordly subtle reality 
[latifa-yi rabbani] mentioned earlier. The ra- 
tional soul and the animal spirit are inter- 
mediaries between the reality and form of the 
heart, for the reality of the heart is sheer sub- 
tlety, while its form is density itself. Between 
the absolutely dense and the absolutely sub- 
tle, there can be no relationship of any sort 
whatsoever. Hence the rational soul and the 
animal spirit, both of which have a face 
turned toward the World of Subtlety and a 
face turned toward the World of Density, be- 
came the intermediaries between the form and 
the reality of the heart. 

Every effect that emerges from the heart 
first reaches the soul, which receives it in re- 
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spect of its subtle face. Then in respect of its 
dense face it conveys it to the animal spirit. 
In the same way, the animal spirit takes it in 
respect of its subtle face and entrusts it to the 
outward form of the heart in respect of its 
dense face. From there, it is spread out to the 
regions of the body. 

In the same way, the effusion of mercy 
from the Presence of Divinity first reaches the 
reality of the Throne. From there it reaches 
the Bearers of the Throne, and they convey it 
to the form of the Throne, from which it 
reaches the regions of the visible world.* 


The Heart's Birth According to Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’ s School 


When we turn to the school of Ibn 
al-“Arabi, we find several authors discuss- 
ing the birth of the heart. Qinawi devotes a 
section to it in one of his short unpublished 
works, -Tahrir al-baydn fi tagrir shu‘ab al- 
iman. His major ideas are brought out well 
by his disciple, Sa‘id al-Din Farghani, who 
frequently discusses the heart. Farghani 
makes the same associations as the other au- 
thors that we have looked at, but the key 
idea in his teaching, following his master, is 
that of equilibrium (i‘tidal). The perfect 
heart is only realized when all the qualities 
present in the microcosm are fully actu- 
alized in proper balance and harmony. Far- 
ghani refers to the birth of the heart from its 
placenta, the soul, in the following com- 
mentary on Ibn al-Farid’s verse, “Be empty 
of gratifications, rise up from your own 
nadir. Then be firm and grow.” First he 
paraphrases the verse in Persian: 


Become empty of everything desired by 
your own soul. Rise up from the nadir of 
your own existence. Be firm in that empti- 
ness. Have patience in the abandonment of 
gratifications so that you may grow up 
through the growth of the heart. Then the 
doors of increase will be opened to you. 

His meaning is as follows: The world of 
sensation and sensory things has fallen to a 
nadir and a lowness in relation to the world of 
the spirit and spiritual things. The more a per- 
son inclines toward sensory gratifications and 
enjoyments, the more he descends into the 


lowness and nadir of his own existence. 
Hence, if he abandons gratifications and en- 
joyments and becomes empty of them, he 
will become more complete in relation to the 
World of the Spirits. His spirituality will 
dominate over his corporeality. Then he will 
advance from his own lowness to a high lev- 
el. 

The poet says that since you are seeking 
guidance, you should abstain from your cor- 
poreal gratifications so that you may advance 
from the nadir to the zenith. When you be- 
come firm in abandoning the gratifications 
and desires of the soul—-which are the soul’s 
modes of disequilibrium—then the child/ 
heart, who is concealed and overcome within 
your placenta/soul, will lift up its head. The 
heart is the form and the central point of the 
soul’s equilibrium. It will be like a plant that 
grows up out of the earth of your constitution 
and soul. It is nurtured through the aid of a 
spiritual gaze by means of the water of repen- 
tance, abstinence, and sincerity.” 


In the introduction to the Arabic version 
of his commentary, Farghani discusses five 
levels of the heart pertaining to five major 
stages in the path to human perfection. In 
four out of five cases he describes the ap- 
pearance of the heart as a birth. The first 
and lowest level, “the particular, relative 
heart,” pertains to the soul that has passed 
through a number of the important prelimi- 
nary stations of the Sufi path. The second 
level, called the “true heart,” is born of the 
mutual love between its father and mother, 
who are spirit and soul. It displays the prop- 
erties of the divine name “the Manifest.” 
The father of the second heart now becomes 
the mother of the third heart, while its fa- 
ther is the inmost mystery (sirr). This heart 
displays the properties of the divine name 
“Nonmanifest.” The fourth heart is that of 
the perfect human being and brings together 
the properties of both the Manifest and the 
Nonmanifest. Finally, the fifth heart be- 
longs exclusively to Muhammad and is the 
source of all the other hearts. Farghani’s 
long discussion is full of technical terms 
pertaining to the teachings of Qunawi. In 
what follows I quote only a few especially 
relevant sections: 


Once the soul has realized these stations, 
while remaining constantly in remembrance 
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{dhikr] of God through concentration and 
through repelling incoming thoughts, then the 
properties of being veiled and the properties 
and effects of the soul’s manyness disappear 
from it. When the properties of manyness be- 
come weak in the soul, the effect of its own 
all-comprehensive oneness becomes manifest. 
This oneness had been concealed within the 
properties of manyness. This is the particular, 
relative heart that pertains specifically to the 
soul. It is not the true heart.* 


In contrasting spirit and soul, Farghani 
refers to the activity that pertains to the 
Oneness and Necessity of Being and the re- 
ceptivity that pertains to the manyness and 
possibility of the existent things, an idea 
with which we are already familiar. He re- 
fers to the spirit as the “spiritual spirit” (al- 
ruh al-ruhdniyya) in order to distinguish it 
from the “animal spirit’ or animal soul. 
Note that he does not make the activity of 
the spirit absolute. On the contrary, he sim- 
ply means to say that, all things taken into 
consideration, activity belongs to it more 
than it does to the soul. 


The relationship of activity to the spirmual 
spirit is stronger because of its intense tie 
with the Presence of Necessity, since that 
Presence’s oneness is manifest within it. And 
the relationship of receiving activity is more 
intense in the human, animal soul, because of 
its strong tie with the Presence of Possibility, 
since that presence’s characteristic—which is 
manyness—becomes manifest within it. 

The inmost mystery, the spirit, and the 
soul each witnessed the manifestation of its 
own specific perfection as being bound to the 
others. Inclination to perfection belongs to 
their very essences and is manifest in each of 
them. The reason for this is that they are per- 
meated by the original love of the Divine Es- 
sence [mentioned in the hadith, “I was a Hid- 
den Treasure so I loved to be known”)... . 

That property of love made each of them 
move toward its companion. Hence through 
its properties the spiritual spirit longed for the 
human soul as the contented husband longs 
for his willing wife. The soul also, through 
its properties and original faculties, longed 
for the spirit as the contented and pleasing 
wife yearns for the husband who is devoted to 
her. Each of the two inclines toward the oth- 
er. They come together and mix with all the 
unitary and equilibrium-related effects con- 


tained in each. . . . Through the property of 
their coming together is born from the placen- 
ta of the soul’s all-comprchensiveness the 
child, who is the true heart. The child brings 
together all the properties of the parents along 
with those of the inmost mystery. He be-. 
comes manifest as a mature child, devoted to 
his parents. This unitary and all-comprehen- 
sive heart, which is godfearing and purified 
of all the properties of every mode of disequi- 
librium, becomes a mirror and a locus of self- 
disclosure for Him who discloses Himself in 
the oneness of His attributes.” 


Farghani tells us that this true heart re- 
flects God inasmuch as He is the Manifest, 
and he devotes several pages to describing 
the various stations of perfection that this 
heart achieves. But God is also the Non- 
manifest, and the heart should also achieve 
the perfections of nonmanifestation. This 
can occur only when the spirit becomes the 
wife of the inmost mystery. “Then there is 
born from the placenta of the spirit the 
child/heart, receptive to the self-disclosure 
of Nonmanifest Being.” Through this recep- 
tivity the heart comes to know its own real- 
ity within the knowledge of God.” 

The fourth stage of the heart is actualized 
when the spiritual traveler is freed from be- 
ing dominated by the self-disclosure of God 
in the manifest or the nonmanifest domains. 
This takes place when both names, the 
Manifest and the Nonmanifest, disclose 
themselves to the person in their perfections 
that pertain to the “universal categories of 
their entifications.” 


Then between the two names is born the 
reality of the ocean-like heart that brings to- 
gether the two Presences. . . . From the east 
of this perfect, all-embracing and all-compre- 
hensive heart rises the sun of the perfect, all- 
comprehensive self-disclosure of the Essence. 
. . . Now the traveler is able to put on any 
garment he wishes and become manifest in 
any locus of manifestation that he desires.“ 


“Abd al-Razzaq Kashani makes use of 
the image of the marriage of spirit and soul 
and the birth of the heart in a number of 
places in Taw’il al-Qur’an. For example, 
the following is his ta’wil of Koran 4:36: 
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Serve God. Pay exclusive attention to Him 
and to annihilation within Him, for that is the 
extreme of self-abnegation. And associate 
naught with Him in affirming His existence. 
And be good to parents. Be good to the spirit 
and the soul, from which the heart was born. 
The heart is your reality. You belong only to 
it. Fulfill your parents’ rights and respect 
them as they should be respected, by taking 
effusion from the spirit and turning your at- 
tention toward it through assent and rever- 
ence. Purify and preserve the soul from the 
defilements of love for this world and becom- 
ing abased before greed, covetousness, and 
the like. Protect her from the evil of Satan 
and his enmity toward her. Help her through 
clemency and zeal by giving her fully her 
rights and keeping gratifications away from 
her.® 


Kashani employs similar imagery in pro- 
viding a ta’wil of the Koranic story of 
Zachariah, who prayed that God would give 
him a child. He is the spirit and his wife is 
the soul. She is barren because she has not 
yet given birth to the heart. And John is 
their child, the heart. He is called “John,” 
yahyda, which in Arabic can be read to mean 
“he lives,” because the heart has everlasting 
life. 

In commenting on Koran 30:21, Kashani 
illustrates the nature of the love that should 
exist between spirit and soul. Notice that 
the relationship is not one-sided. Both spirit 
and soul give and receive, act and are acted 
upon. But the situation here corresponds to 
the relationship between God and the divine 
thrall, or the Lord and the vassal: The soul 
acts by receiving the activity of the spirit 
and thereby making the spirit spirit. With- 
out a vassal, the Lord cannot be a Lord. 
Without a soul, the spirit cannot be spirit. 


And among His signs, that is, among His 
acts and attributes through which one obtains 
access to His Essence through knowledge and 
wayfaring, is that He created for you, of your 
souls, spouses. In other words, He created for 
you spouses for the spirits from the souls, 
that you might rest in them, and support your- 
selves through them and incline toward them 
through love, exercising effects, and accept- 
ing effects. And He has set between you from 
both sides love and mercy. Hence through re- 
ceptivity and receiving effects the soul loves 


the light of the spirit and its exercising ef- 
fects. Thereby it finds rest from inconstancy 
and is purified. God blesses the soul through 
the child, the heart, within the placenta of 
preparedness, as a loving kindness toward 
her. The soul is guided through the child’s 
blessing. She assumes its character traits and 
is delivered. 

The spirit loves the soul by exercising ef- 
fects within her and effusing light upon her. 
God has mercy upon the spirit through the 
blessed child by means of loving kindness 
and sympathy. Through the child’s blessing 
the spirit climbs up. Through the child its 
perfection becomes manifest. 

Surely in that are signs, or attributes and 
perfections, for a people who reflect upon 
their souls and their essences, their innate dis- 
positions, and what has been deposited within 
them.” 


The Soul as Virgin Mother 


The ideal soul receives the infusion of 
the spirit and gives birth to the heart. This is 
the soul at peace. Sometimes our authors 
compare this soul to the Virgin Mary, while 
Jesus is the heart to whom she gives birth. 
Rimi, in a slight variation on this theme, 
depicts the human body as Mary. He is ex- 
plaining why the pain of love and longing 
are necessary on the path to God. 


As long as Mary did not feel the pain of 
childbirth, she did not go toward the tree of 
good fortune. “And the pangs of childbirth 
drove her to the trunk of the palm tree” 
[19:23]. That pain took her to the tree, and 
the barren tree bore fruit. 

The body is like Mary, and each of us has 
a Jesus within. If the pain appears, our Jesus 
will be born. But if no pain comes, Jesus will 
return to his Origin on that same hidden road 
by which he came. We will be deprived of 
him and reap no benefit. 


Kashani interprets Mary in a similar mi- 
crocosmic sense in commenting on Koran 
3:42—45: 


And when the angels, the spiritual facul- 
ties, said to Mary, the purified and pure soul, 
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“God has chosen you,” because you have 
freed yourself of appetites, “and” He has 
“purified you” of ugly character traits and 
blameworthy attributes. “He has chosen you 
above all women.” Women are the appetitive 
souls that are colored with blameworthy acts 
and despicable habits. “Mary, be obedient to 
your Lord” through your duties, which are 
acts of obedience and worship. “And pros- 
trate” yourself in the station of brokenness, 
lowliness, poverty, incapacity, and asking 
forgiveness. “And bow yourself” in the sta- 
tion of humility and fear “with those who 
bow,” those who are humble... . 

The angels said to Mary, the soul, “God 
gives you good tidings of a Word,” the heart, 
which is a gift “from Him.” His “name is 
‘Messiah,’” since he will “anoint” [mash] 
you with light. 

“High honored shall he be in this world” 
because of his perception of particular things 
and his governing of the best interests of live- 
lihood. He shall be the best, the purest, and 
the most correct that can be. Both the “human 
beings,” that is, the outward faculties, and 
the “jinn,” the inward faculties, shall obey 
him, follow him, attend to him, and glorify 
him, “And in the next world,” since he per- 
ceives universals and holy sciences and, he 
undertakes to govern the return to God and 
guidance to the Real. Hence We give to him 
the Kingdom of the Heaven of the spirit and 
We honor him. He is one of those “near sta- 
tioned to God,” receptive to His self-dis- 
closures and unveilings.® 


The Perfected Heart 


If we suppose that intellect and soul have 
been perfected and live together in utter har- 
mony, then the heart will have been born. 
But the soul, this virtuous “woman,” is 
none other than her husband, since her 
union with the intellect is complete and to- 
tal. Heaven and earth have achieved such 
perfect harmony that their properties cannot 
be distinguished. Their oneness is precisely 
the heart itself, which is identical with the 
Tao. And indeed, the essence of the true 
human being is the heart. 

In the midst of the tawhid that has been 
established, relationships can be discerned 
in any given situation. Is the perfect soul 


yin? Yes, since it has submitted itself to the 
will of heaven. Is it yang? Yes, since it in- 
carnates the will of heaven that rules over 
the Ten Thousand Things. Is the perfect in- 
tellect yin? Yes, since it is receptive to the 
light of God. Is it yang? Yes, since it irradi- 
ates the soul. 

One can also express this state of union 
by saying that the heart has two faces. One 
looks at God, the other at the cosmos. Inas- 
much as the heart looks at God and receives 
from Him, it is His servant. Inasmuch as it 
looks toward the cosmos and governs it, it 
is God’s vicegerent. Thus Qunawi writes 
that a human being considered as an inte- 
grated whole—as having actualized the per- 
fections of all the divine attributes—is yin 
only in respect to the Presence of All-com- 
prehensiveness (hadrat al-jam‘), which is 
designated by the all-comprehensive name 
Allah. And this occurs only after the person 
achieves total and utter annihilation (fand’) 
of the limiting attributes of the soul: 


When receiving activity [infi‘al] embraces 
both the outward and inward dimensions of 
the human being and complete annihilation 
has been achieved, then the situation pertains 
to the Presence of All-comprehensiveness. 
For the human being as a whole does not act 
as a locus for the reception of activity except 
in relation to this Presence.” 


Human beings who attain to this station 
of perfection function as the heart of the 
macrocosm, since only within them are all 
the qualities of heaven and earth, or all the 
properties of the two hands of God, fully 
realized. Hence Qunawi and his followers 
sometimes refer to the perfect human being 
as the “heart of all-comprehensiveness and 
existence.” Such a person comprehends the 
attributes of heaven, earth, and the Ten 
Thousand Things and has become a totally 
integrated whole that embraces all reality. 
As servant and vicegerent, he or she stands 
at the center of existence, tying all things 
together. This individual human being is 
“the point at the center of the ontological 
circle,” a circle which is all of existence, or 
everything other than God. Qinawi refers to 
some of these ideas in examining the notion 
of heart and showing how it can be under- 
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stood to exist on the five levels of the mi- 
crocosm.’! 


Know that every heart has five faces: [1] a 
face turned toward the Presence of the Real 
with no intermediary between it and the Real; 
[2] a face through which it stands opposite 
the World of the Spirits and in respect to 
which it takes from its Lord what its pre- 
paredness requires by means of the spirits; [3] 
a face specific to the World of Imagination, 
from which it enjoys favors to the extent of 
its relationship with the station of all-compre- 
hensiveness and according to the equilibrium 
of its constitution and character traits and the 
right order of its states in its activities, pres- 
ence, and knowledge; [4] a face turned to- 
ward the World of the Visible and specific to 
the names Manifest and Last; and [5] an all- 
comprehensive face that pertains to the Unity 
of All-comprehensiveness. This face is turned 
toward the level of the He-ness that is de- 
scribed by Firstness, Lastness, Manifestation, 
and Nonmanifestation and the bringing to- 
gether of these four descriptions. Each of 
these faces has a locus of manifestation 
among human beings. . . . 

When a person is the form of the “heart of 
all-comprehensiveness and existence,” he is 
like our Prophet, for his station is the point at 
the center of the ontological circle. The five 
faces of his heart are turned toward each 
world, presence, and level. He comprises the 
properties of all things and becomes manifest 
through all their qualities through his all-com- 
prehensive face. 

Know that the greatest things that God de- 
scribed by all-embracingness are mercy, the 
human heart, and knowledge. Concerning the 
capacity of mercy He said, “My mercy em- 
braces everything” [7:156]. Concerning mer- 
cy and knowledge together He said through 
the tongue of the angels, “Our Lord, Thou 
embracest all things in mercy and knowl- 
edge” [40:7]. And concerning the all-embrac- 
ingness of the human heart he said, “My 
heavens and My earth embrace Me not, but 
the heart of My servant with faith does em- 
brace Me.” ... 

As for the all-embracingness of the heart 
that embraces God, that consists of the bar- 
zakh-reality that pertains exclusively to the 
true human being, who is the heart of all- 
comprehensiveness and existence.” 


The perfect human being is a barzakh or 
“isthmus” in respect of embracing all the 


qualities of both God and the macrocosm 
and bringing them together within a single 
reality that is both yin and yang, servant 
and vicegerent. 

In another work, Qinawi discusses the 
gradual perfection of the soul through its as- 
cent in the “stations,” a word that signifies 
literally a place of standing or halting. Any 
attribute of created things that can become 
manifest in the human being may be a per- 
son’s station. In effect, human beings may 
stand anywhere, depending upon the quali- 
ties that dominate over their characters. If 
luminosity and beautiful character traits 
dominate, they stand with the angels. If 
ugly and limiting animal traits dominate, 
they stand with the beasts. Throughout a 
person’s life, each stage of becoming can be 
called a “station.” The ideal and ultimate 
station is that of all-comprehensiveness, 
which is the mirror image of the divine 
name Allah, in the form of which human 
beings were created. Allah possesses all 
qualities while not being limited and de- 
fined by any one of them. Correspondingly, 
the perfect human being possesses all quali- 
ties but is free of any constriction. Hence 
the highest human station is to be free of 
every station, what Ibn al-‘Arabi calls “the 
station of No Station.” 

Qinawi commonly refers to the station 
of No Station as “equilibrium” (i‘tidal), 
since it stands equidistant from every station 
and is free from the dominating influence of 
each. Hence the perfect human being stands 
at the “point at the center of the circle of 
existence,” the point from which all quali- 
ties are generated and which is dominated 
by no quality. To be dominated by any sta- 
tion whatsoever is to leave the center and to 
be less than total. It is to be less than fully 
human. It is to dwell in disequilibrium or 
deviation (inhiraf). Having attained equilib- 
rium, the perfect human being turns his or 
her attention only toward the Essence or 
He-ness, the absolutely nondelimited Real- 


ity. 


The true human being gains freedom from 
the bondage of the stations and climbs up. 
Through the equilibrium of perfection and the 
middle, he is delivered from the properties 
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that attract to the sides and to the states of 
disequilibrium. Then he turns his attention 
toward the Presence of the He-ness, which 
possesses the unity of the comprehension of 
all-comprehensiveness.” It is described by 
manifestation and nonmanifestation, firstness 
and lastness, comprehensiveness and differ- 
entiation. ... 

But the human being may incline away 
from the middle toward one of the sides 
through an attracting and overwhelming affin- 
ity. He may be overpowered by the property 
of some of the names and levels and leave 
equilibrium. Then he will take up residence 
within the circle of that overpowering name 
and become related and ascribed to it. He will 
worship God in respect to that name’s level 
and depend upon that name. The name will 
become his ultimate goal and the limit of his 
desires. The name will turn him this way and 
that in respect of its state and station until he 
passes beyond it.” 


True Men and True Women 


We can summarize Islamic spiritual psy- 
chology as follows: The human soul is situ- 
ated on a vertical axis. It can ascend: by 
moving toward the spirit or descend by 
moving away. God’s attribute of guidance, 
which shows itself most directly in the mac- 
rocosm through the prophets and in the mi- 
crocosm through the intellect, calls upon the 
soul to return to its origin. But the attribute 
of misguidance, incarnate in the satans and 
the soul that commands to evil, calls upon 
the soul to follow the animal qualities and 
to move away from God. 

In the “normal,” forgetful state, the soul 
is passive or “feminine” toward appetite and 
anger, while it is active or “masculine” to- 
ward God and the intellect. Here both yin 
and yang are inappropriate and therefore 
blameworthy. In both cases the normative 
order of heaven and earth has been upset by 
the qualities that dominate over the micro- 
cosm. This is the state of the soul that com- 
mands to evil. 

In contrast, if the soul ascends through 
the various stages of the blaming soul and 
attains to the soul at peace, which is none 
other than the yin side of the intellect, then 
it manifests praiseworthy yin and yang. Its 


receptivity and yielding are its complete 
surrender to the light of God. Its activity 
and domination are its mastery of appetite, 
anger, and all forces that call upon it to be- 
come engrossed in the lower world. 

Islamic sources are full of accounts of 
women that can be read as criticisms. In the 
view of the intellectual tradition, critical 
references to women have in view those 
qualities that are typically manifested by 
people who incarnate the negative recep- 
tivity of the soul. In contrast, when women 
are praised—far less often, since praisewor- 
thy souls are much rarer than blameworthy 
souls—the object of praise is those qualities 
that are incarnate in the receptivity of the 
soul at peace with God. If “women” are 
sometimes put into the same category as 
hermaphrodites, this is because they both 
lack manliness, the active qualities of the 
intellect. 

Sam‘ani refers to both women and her- 
maphrodites in negative terms while provid- 
ing a ta wil of a Koranic verse that com- 
mands the Prophet’s wives not to display 
themselves to strangers. He is in the midst 
of explaining why self-satisfaction and pride 
is the worst affliction that can overcome the 
traveler on the path to God. After all, Iblis 
reached great proximity to God through his 
good works. According to some accounts, 
he was even made the teacher of the angels. 
But then he refused to bow before Adam 
and said, “I am better than he” (38:76). His 
vision of his own self was his downfall. He 
was a woman because he surrendered to his 
lower self. He was hermaphrodite because 
he possessed certain male qualities by 
achieving a high spiritual station, but then 
negated them by claiming them for himself. 


O dervish! If you dwell in a station of dis- 
tance from God and regret not having arrived, 
that is better than having a station of nearness 
and being self-satisfied because of your arriv- 
al. Self-satisfaction is the beginning of the 
end, and regret is the precursor of blessing. 
In short, you must clear your own self out of 
the way, you must tear off the clothing of 
your mortal nature, you must pour earth on 
your earthly eyes. In this path, those who 
show themselves have the property of her- 
maphrodites. 
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{n the rulings of the Sharia, women have 
been commanded to conceal and cover them- 
selves. “Display not your beauty as did the 
pagans of old” [33:33]. But when we look at 
the mysteries of the Tariga and the allusions 
of the masters of Reality, then we see the fol- 
lowing: To manifest one’s own soul in the 
Path is more blameworthy and corrupting 
than to remove curtained ladies from behind 
their veils and auction them off naked before 
strangers. 

There was someone in the time of Adam 
who spoke of himself. Though he was the 
teacher of the angels and their leader, when 
he made his own self appear, he became a 
hermaphrodite and a woman on the Path. God 
said to him, “Go far from My Presence. Go, 
for I have given you the lower world. Go 
down into the cave of delusion. Adorn that 
dustbin for the eyes of those who have no 
aspiration.” 


Rimi typically reads all mention of 
women that suggests negative qualities as 
referring to the soul that commands to evil. 
For example, 


When the Prophet said, “Put the females 
behind,” he meant your soul. For it must be 
put last, and your intellect first.” 


Having told a story about a man and a 
woman, Rimi then clarifies the meaning, 
lest we take the story literally and miss the 


point: 


A tale about man and woman has been re- 
lated. Consider it as a likeness of your soul 
and your intellect. 

This “woman” and “man,” which are soul 
and intellect, are very necessary for the exist- 
ence of good and evil. 

Day and night in this abode of dust these 
two necessary beings are in war and alterca- 
tion. 

The woman always desires the necessities 
of the household—reputation, bread, food, 
and position. 

Like a woman, the soul sometimes dis- 
plays humility and sometimes seeks leader- 
ship in order to remedy its plight. 

The intellect indeed knows nothing of 
these thoughts. Its mind contains only long- 
ing for God.” 


In this qualitative view of things, a 
“man” is someone whose intellect or spirit 
dominates over his or her soul, whatever the 
person’s physical gender. A man incarnates 
the qualities of the First Intellect in relation 
to the Universal Soul, or heaven in relation 
to earth. In the same way, a “woman” is 
someone whose intellect and spirit are sub- 
jugated by the soul’s negative tendencies: 
Heaven has been wrongly dominated by 
earth. At the same time. a “woman” also 
has masculine qualities, but these are the 
negative masculine tendencies of the soul as 
incarnate in Iblis. And a “man” has femi- 
nine qualities, the positive feminine attrib- 
utes of the soul at peace with God. This is 
how Rumi explains male and female in the 
following: 


Alas for those whose intellects are femi- 
nine and whose ugly souls are masculine and 
prepared. 

Without question their intellects are van- 
quished and they will be taken only to loss. 

Happy are those whose intellects are mas- 
culine and whose ugly souls are feminine and 
helpless. 

Their partial intellects are masculine and 
dominant, intelligence has negated the femi~ 
nine soul... . 

Animal qualities prevail in “women,” be- 
cause they tend toward color and scent. 

When the ass perceived the color and 
scent of the pasture, all arguments fled from 
its nature.” 


In short, a “man” is someone who pos- 
sesses the qualities of manliness and chival- 
ry, and these include all the positive quali- 
ties of the soul. Many more passages could 
be cited showing how the term man is used 
in this normative sense. For example, “Attar 
tells the following anecdote about Abw’l- 
Hasan Kharraqani: 


It has been related that a man came to 
Shaykh Abu’l-Hasan and said, “I want to put 
on the khirga [i.e., the cloak of the Sufis].” 
The Shaykh replied, “I have a question. If 
you can answer it, you are worthy of the khir- 
qa. If a man puts on the chador of a woman, 
does he become a woman?” 

The man replied, “No.” 

The Shaykh said, “If a woman puts on a 
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man’s clothing, will she ever become a 
man?” 

He replied, “No.” 

The Shaykh said, “You also—if you are 
not a man in this Path, you will not become a 
man by putting on the khirqa.”” 


An Arabic saying, traceable at least to 
the seventh/thirteenth century, contrasts ide- 
al manliness with negative femininity: “The 
secker of the Lord is male, the seeker of the 
next world is hermaphrodite, and the seeker 
of this world is female.” As already 
pointed out, “hermaphrodites” are luke- 
warm on the path to God, wavering be- 
tween the ascending and descending tenden- 
cies of soul. Such a person may have 
overcome the desires of the soul that com- 
mands to evil to a certain degree, but not 
enough to aspire to perfection. For perfec- 
tion entails actualizing all the names of God 
through union with the Real. In this saying 
the suggestion seems to be that a person 
who seeks after paradise—at least in the 
limiting sense of the term—is still looking 
for the sensory delights and enjoyments 
promised in’the Koran. Hence the soul has 
not completely overcome its lower nature, 
attached to the sensory and outward level. 

Many sayings are found in the early ac- 
counts of the Sufis that ascribe masculinity 
to women. For example, the famous Sufi 
Abi Yazid (d. ca. 260/874) said about the 
wife of Ahmad ibn Khadriya (d. 240/854), 
“If someone wants to see a man hidden in 
women’s clothing, let him look at Fatima.” 
Someone ignorant of the context might 
think that Abii Yazid is disparaging Fa- 
tima’s femininity. But this is hardly the 
case. On the contrary, by calling a woman a 
“man” the Sufis meant to show that she had 
attained to the fullness of the human state in 
which the soul serves the intellect. One can 
hardly be a perfect woman without first be- 
ing perfectly human. In other words, a fe- 
male human being can be fully female only 
when she is a “man” in the normative sense. 
A woman’s specific gender characteristics 
teach the fullness of their actuality only in 
the wake of her human perfection. She also 
is made in God’s image—though generally 
speaking in her outward form she manifests 


God’s love, beauty, mercy, kindness, and 
gentleness more directly than a man. Only 
when she is fully herself by being fully one 
with God can she be fully human and fully 
female. That is why Mary, whom Muslims 
look upon as perfectly feminine, can be 
considered perfectly masculine without in 
any way compromising her femininity. 
“Attar quotes the\following saying with ap- 
proval: “When tomorrow on the Day of 
Resurrection the call goes up, ‘O men!’, the 
first person to step into the ranks of men 
will be the Virgin Mary.” Rumi makes a 
similar point, though he calls attention to 
the fact that such a man in woman’s 
clothing is truly rare. And he also points out 
that such a man in man’s clothing is almost 
as rare. Most men are “women” in men’s 
bodies. 


Since women never go out to fight the 
holy war, how should they engage in the 
Greater Holy War [against the soul that com- 
mands to evil]? 

Except rarely, when a hero like Rustam is 
hidden in a woman’s body, as in the case of 
Mary. 

In the same way, women are hidden in the 
bodies of those men who are feminine [in the 
path of God] from faintness of heart.® 


In short, if we look at the dominant qual- 
ities in most people from the, point of view 
of the Islamic sapiential tradition, we see 
that they are “women,” since they are pas- 
sive toward the pig, the dog, and the satan. 
In the qualitative perspective, the fact that 
“women fall short in intelligence and reli- 
gion,” as the Prophet said, is self-evident. 
Intelligence and religion are the hallmarks 
of guidance. “Woman” in the negative 
sense of the term refers to someone domi- 
nated by the soul that commands to evil. By 
definition such a soul has turned away from 
guidance by following ignorance and satan. 
Everyone who follows satan is a “woman.” 

We reach the conclusion that very few 
people deserve to be called “men” in the 
positive and normative sense of the word. 
But many people—according to Ghazali 
and Ibn al-‘Arabi almost ' everybody— 
Should be called “men” in the negative 
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sense. For a “man” in this negative meaning 
is someone whose soul is dominated by the 
fiery qualities proper to Iblis, or someone 
whose soul is masculine through command- 
ing to evil and whose intellect is feminine 
through submitting to the soul. 


What then is the Muslim view of wom- 
en? It depends on whom you ask, and it de- 
pends on what you mean by the term. As in 
any tradition, there are many views. Until 
you define your terms, you will not be able 
to grasp the subtleties of the discussion. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Several years ago I gave a talk to some 
of my colleagues at Stony Brook on “Femi- 
nine-Masculine Complementarity in Islamic 
Spiritual Psychology.” I drew certain con- 
clusions concerning the loss of true femi- 
ninity and true masculinity. One of the 
sharpest minds in the room belonged to a 
philosopher, who happened to be a woman. 
She participated vigorously in the discus- 
sion and defended what I had to say against 
the criticisms of some of the males present. 
Afterward she told me that the reasoning 
was valid. However, there was no basis for 
the fundamental premise: that intellect is 
masculine and soul feminine. One of my 
goals in writing this book has been to an- 
swer her objection. I am grateful to her for 
her remarks on that occasion. 

I hope that I have demonstrated that Is- 
lamic views of the gender qualities of intel- 
lect, soul, and other realities are not moti- 
vated simply by the will to power or some 
individual or social ill. Our authors were 
sincere Muslims. As such, they put God 
first. Once God is first and the ego is sec- 
ond, certain conclusions follow. The two 
chapters on theology should have suggested 
that Islam’s metaphysical basis is hardly 
flimsy. It is based squarely on an analysis 
of the nature of reality. If such analyses do 
not satisfy modern sensibilities, this does 
not prove that they are intellectually bank- 
rupt or wrong. It merely shows that the 
modern West perceives reality in a pro- 
foundly different way. 

The section on cosmology should sug- 
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gest that Muslim evaluations of the nature 
of the universe have nothing to do with pro- 
to-science, or with science in the modem 
sense. The Islamic view of the cosmos 
grows up out of an ontology that differenti- 
ates clearly between the Real and the unre- 
al, the Absolute and the relative. However, 
this distinction does not yield a universe of 
white and black. Quite the contrary, it gives 
us a practically infinite scale of grays, from 
the darkest possible to the lightest possible. 
Pure white light—the Absolute—-stands be- 
yond the scale but determines its nature. 

Islamic cosmology offers a sophisticated 
appraisal of ontological qualities that ties 
everything back to the One, thereby expres- 
sing tawhid. It is not especially “system- 
atic,” since our authors are constantly chang- 
ing their standpoints depending on the qual- 
ities they have in view. Hence it is open 
ended, capable of infinite variation. 

Within tawhid, relationships are funda- 
mental, since the relationships set up the 
scale of grays. Any two things that are re- 
lated to each other-—and all things are re- 
lated to each other—can be looked at as 
white and black. But the more closely we 
examine a given relationship, the more we 
see that there is only gray. Nevertheless, the 
degree of intensity has immense impor- 
tance. Muslims did not find themselves in a 
relativistic universe, since differing degrees 
of relativity were established by the Real, 
which stands beyond all the degrees. Out- 
side of every scale stands a divine name. 

But here we are not talking simply about 
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gray. What is at issue is an indefinite vari- 
ety of colors. Each hue varies from the 
darkest to the brightest. And outside each 
scale stands the absolute color from which 
the relative shades derive. 

As soon as we look at relationships be- 
tween any two things, it becomes clear that 
in the perspective of a given color, one of 
the things is more intense and one less in- 
tense. One is yang and one yin. God created 
the universe in pairs because existence (not 
Being) is inconceivable without distinction. 
God is Being, the universe is existence. 
God is the sun, the universe its rays. And 
this is said, of course, from within the per- 
spective of similarity. In no way does it 
compromise the divine transcendence, the 
perspective of incomparability. 

In short, differing qualities or intensities 
in qualities can always be described in 
terms of yin and yang, female and male. 
The Islamic tradition attributes qualities to 
God and the cosmos, heaven and earth, 
male and female. These things can then 
nightly be analyzed in terms of qualitative 
correspondence, and such analysis tells’.us 
something of the nature of reality. More- 
over, in the Islamic intellectual tradition, 
knowledge of reality is the goal of human 
life. Through knowing Absolute Reality and 
acting accordingly, we establish a relation- 
ship that is able to step beyond all relativ- 
ism. That relationship is called “felicity,” or 
“paradise,” or “union with God,” or “taw- 
hid.” 

Nowadays some people might assume 
that a woman’s duty in writing a study of 
Islam is to help undermine Islam’s patri- 
archal structure. In a sense, I am doing that, 
since I have brought out the “matriarchal” 
elements in Islamic thought clearly enough. 
But to bring out the feminine stress of Is- 
lamic spirituality does not necessarily mean 
criticizing the masculine stress of the Sharia 
and Kalam. 

In many circles today hierarchy is bad by 
definition. I look at the problem in a slight- 
ly different light. Hierarchy is not bad, 
since it is built into reality. To deny that is 
to be blind. Those who do deny it invaria- 
bly do so in order to set up other hierarchies 
that they prefer. They are not blind, but 
they do have agendas. 


Rather than try to overthrow the hier- 
archy, I prefer to acknowledge it for what it 
is, but to clarify the relationships in imita- 
tion of Confucius, trying to “rectify the 
names.” Hierarchy cannot be avoided in Is- 
lamic thought because Islam’s premise is 
the Shahada: “There is no reality but the 
Real.” God is the Real and the cosmos is 
unreal. That in turn sets up the infinite scale 
from white to black. To break with the hier- 
archy means to overthrow the most funda- 
mental of Islamic principles. 

If we simply accept that Islam acknowl- 
edges hierarchy and work within that frame- 
work, a great deal can be done toward ad- 
dressing those fundamental human concerns 
that do in fact-inform criticisms of hier- 
archy. We have to understand how the tra- 
dition defines male and female and use the 
terms with all their proper nuances. Too of- 
ten the issues are confused because the 
terms have not been understood. If we de- 
fine “male” simplistically and consider it 
good and only good, we will include in that 
good all the negative sides to masculinity, 
thereby giving a free hand to every negative 
masculine force. If we consider “female” 
bad and only bad, every positive feminine 
quality gets trampled underfoot. But analo- 
gous things will happen if we decide that 
male means bad and female good. 

If certain Muslims evaluate “women” 
negatively, the problem may be that they 
are unable to see beyond surface appear- 
ances and elementary Islamic teachings. In 
recent times most Muslims, especially those 
involved with public affairs, have lost sight 
of the sapiential current of their religion. 
They understand something about the 
Sharia, and perhaps Kalam, both of which 
stress God’s incomparability and the yang 
divine names. Hence such Muslims _per- 
ceive Islam’s positive evaluation of “men” 
and negative evaluation of “women,” but 
they are rarely able to escape the reification 
of qualities that characterizes so much of 
modern thought. In other words, they can- 
not distinguish between the symbol and 
what is symbolized, or the object and the 
quality incarnate within it. They cannot 
grasp that the primary thrust of the discus- 
sion concerns male and female qualities, not 
men and women. 
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Those Muslims who place almost exclu- 
sive Stress upon the incomparability of God, 
emphasizing the yang qualities of the divine 
reality, naturally evaluate “men” in a posi- 
tive light, while seeing “women” largely in 
terms of the negative femininity of the soul 
that commands to evil. This point of view 
devalues, if it does not deny, God’s sim- 
ilarity. As a result, we have but a single set 
of parameters for male and female. The 
male is good, because the male incarnates 
intellect and struggle against the forces of 
deviation. The female is bad, because the 
female incarnates the soul that commands to 
evil and acquiescence to every satanic whis- 
per. 

But in fact, if we look at Islamic thought 
in the broader terms that I have investigated 
in this book, we see that both feminine and 
masculine are double edged swords. Each 
has a negative and a positive evaluation. If 
the rigidly “patriarchal” stress of some con- 
temporary Muslims is to be softened, this 
can happen only when they place renewed 
stress on femininity as a positive quality and 
masculinity as a negative quality. And Mus- 
lims will be able to do this as Muslims—not 
as imitation Westerners—only if they look 
once again at the spiritual and intellectual 
dimensions of their own tradition. 

Many Islamic movements in the modern 
world seem unwilling or unable to grasp the 
nuanced appreciation of masculine and fem- 
inine provided by the intellectual tradition. 
In some cases we see that Muslims have 
adopted the worst and most negative ten- 
dencies of the modern world as their own. 
Thus, for example, few Muslim activists to- 
day have any sensitivity toward beauty or 
nature. All the problems of the ecological 
crisis—which are the clear results of a neg- 
ative masculinity run amuck—are being 
adopted with glee. There is no question of 
“returning to the Middle Ages,” as many 
Westerners read the scene. On the contrary, 
we see a headiong rush into a position of 
power and domination through any means, 
technology in particular. It is precisely the 
element of control and domination found in 
technology that make political activism so 
attractive and so dangerous. Yet, from the 
perspective of the sapiential tradition, this 
urge to establish control over society and 


the environment is a submission to the de- 
scending and dispersive tendencies of the 
soul and a revolt against the ascending and 
unifying tendencies. It is the worst of both 
worlds, masculine and feminine. 

One might object that Islam tells us that 
human beings are God’s vicegerents. Hence 
they have the right to control the environ- 
ment. But this is to ignore the fact that 
“vicegerency” is the goal, not the actual sit- 
uation. True vicegerency—not the counter- 
feit form found in modern technology——de- 
pends utterly upon submission to God. It is 
achieved in spite of the servant’s personal 
desires, not because of them. You cannot 
desire to be God’s vicegerent, since “you” 
are the ego that must be erased in order for 
full submission to be established. Servant- 
hood is the sine qua non. Without servant- 
hood, the urge to vicegerency becomes 
what we see before our eyes: the rape of the 
environment and the destruction of all those 
values and institutions that help human be- 
ings achieve servanthood and peace. 

Moreover, there is another side to false 
vicegerency or negative masculinity. That is 
false servanthood or negative femininity. 
These are two sides of the same coin. We 
cannot criticize “masculine” impulses with- 
out criticizing “feminine” tendencies, any 
more than we can praise either in isolation. 
The one who claims greatness and vice- 
gerency without right is Iblis: “I am better 
than he—You created me of fire, and You 
created him of clay” (38:76). This “I am 
better than he” is the slogan of negative 
masculinity. It is the motivating force be- 
hind much of moder civilization and con- 
temporary culture (need I speak of competi- 
tion, sports, achievement . . . ?). Iblis’s 
point of view goes hand in hand with short- 
sightedness and failing to recognize the 
signs of God. 

But Iblis’s “masculine” quest for domi- 
nation coincides with a “feminine” recep- 
tivity to everything that pulls toward disper- 
sion and distance from God. The negative 
femininity—-or negative “servanthood”-— 
that goes along with the masculine urge to 
control is surrender to all the impulses in 
the self and the world that turn human be- 
ings away from the guidance of God and the 
prophets. 
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My “feminist agenda” is to help those 
Muslims who are so inclined to reestablish 
the vision of the Divine Feminine, which is 
the Essence of God. The sapiential perspec- 
tive allows people to see feminine qualities 
situated at the peak of reality. The Real in 
Itself is receptive to every entification, ev- 
ery thing. It gives birth to the bipolar God 
who is both merciful and wrathful, yin and 
yang, mother and father. The mercy of this 
bipolar God precedes Her wrath, which is to 
say that Her femininity is more real and 
fundamental than Her masculinity. 

Nevertheless, I have no hesitations about 
referring to this God whose mercy predomi- 
nates as “He,” as is normal within the Is- 
lamic tradition. If Muslims call God “He,” 
it is because the first and most necessary 
relationship of human beings to God is sub- 
mission (islam). We are receptive and He is 
active. Although ultimate Reality is in a 
certain sense more deeply “feminine” than 
“masculine,” It is not so in relation to us 
considered as individual egos and collec- 
tivities. In human society, negative femi- 
ninity and negative masculinity dominate 
the scene. And this is nothing new, since 
these negative gender traits mark the funda- 
mental tendency of human beings since the 
time of Adam. That, at least, is the Islamic 
view. It explains why God has had to send 
“124,000 prophets” to human beings. Peo- 
ple constantly surrender to their lower appe- 
tites and passively fall back into forgetful- 
ness (ghafla) and ignorance. Then they 
make use of their controlling power as vice- 
gerents to shape the world in terms of their 
own egos. History is the story of the de- 
scent into negative masculinity and negative 
femininity. 

If the right order is to be reestablished in 
the cosmos, human beings have first to be 
women in the positive sense. The flip side 
of this statement is that they also have to be 
men in the positive sense. In other words, 
the Muslim psychologists maintain that hu- 
man spirits and intellects must be submitted 
to God and in turn must rule the souls. Then 
only is it possible to make headway against 
the corruption of the cosmos and society. 

Islam did not keep the mystery of the 
divine feminine in the background for 


no good reason. If too much emphasis is 
placed upon the sacrality of the receptive, 
earth dimension of reality, the negative ten- 
dencies of the soul can easily take advan- 
tage of the situation. I am reminded of a 
button I saw at a New Age fair: “You are 
perfect just the way you are.” To accept the 
soul just the way it is, with all the natural 
tendencies pulling toward darkness and de- 
viation, is in the Islamic view the height of 
folly. By emphasizing the sacrality of the 
near, the soul, the earth, we run the danger 
of accepting things just the way they are. 
Things are. perfect just the way they are, but 
that is God’s point of view, not our point of 
view. That is the perspective of the engen- 
dering command, which brings guidance 
and misguidance into existence. It is not the 
perspective of the prescriptive command, 
which sets down the means for achieving 
felicity and avoiding wretchedness and 
which discerns between God’s right and left 
hands. 

As was suggested at the end of chapter 
2, the knowledge that God’s mercy pre- 
cedes His wrath can easily lead to the cor- 
ruption of the soul. To depend upon mercy 
and ignore wrath is to allow the soul to be- 
come “boldly expansive.” The soul rises up 
and asserts itself. But this is the soul that is 
a friend of Iblis. 

The soul that is a friend of the prophets 
and God must sink down and annihilate it- 
self. It must will to erase its own caprice, 
appetite, and anger through submission to 
the divine will. Thereby the primacy of in- 
tellect is stressed, and human beings may 
eventually achieve the perfection of intel- 
lect’s full actualization. The divine form is 
brought from potentiality to actuality and 
the Active Intellect becomes vicegerent in 
the cosmos. 

If God’s feminine face is stressed too 
much, right relationships will be upset, just 
as they are upset when His masculine face 
is stressed too much. To see God as loving, 
merciful, close, and intimate without having 
first realized God as dominating, wrathful, 
distant, and awe-inspiring results in the 
magnification of the soul that commands to 
evil. To claim exemption from domination 
by this soul is to claim superiority to Adam. 
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“I am better than he.” This soul that wants 
intimacy before awe is the negatively femi- 
nine soul, the soul that is at ease with appe- 
tite, anger, and this world. And it quickly 
makes peace with such negatively mas- 
culine qualities as drive, conquest, domina- 
tion, control, and exploitation. 

There seems to be some deep wisdom in 
the fact that traditionally all Chinese, even 
Taoists, are Confucianists and accept the 
Confucian yang depiction of the Tao, at 
least on one level. The Confucian perspec- 
tive sets up a hierarchy of relationships 
based upon the primacy of heaven over 
earth. These relationships determine the so- 
cial hierarchy and make for a stable society. 
In contrast, the Taoists depict the Tao in yin 
colors. Receptivity becomes the principle, 
and the hierarchies of society appear as hin- 
drances to perfection. In theory, social or- 
der is overthrown. Fortunately, the Taoists 
never assumed power. And in fact, in prac- 
tice, most Taoists observed the social code, 
because they knew it was a necessary 
framework for stability. If they overthrew 
the received order, they did so in their in- 
ward lives. There they could pass beyond 
Tao as yang and preach that “everything is 
perfect just the way it is.” 

So also in Islam: The Sharia deals with 
hierarchies based on distance from God, on 
God as King and Commander. The divine 
attributes that are stressed pertain to majesty 
and severity. In contrast, the Tariga or spir- 
itual path deals with the elimination of these 
hierarchies of distance in the inward realm 
through nearness to God. The divine attri- 
butes that are stressed pertain to beauty and 
gentleness. 

If one still asks why it was not the other 
way around—why the Goddess was not put 
first—Muslim cosmologists might answer 
that this has to do with human propensities 
and capacities. One establishes a relation- 
ship with the Merciful, the Kind, and the 
Loving through that which is near to God, 
the spirit. And the spirit is from the outset 
concealed from our awareness. The vast 
majority of people, in fact, have no interest 
in reaching God either by one route or the 
other. They have more immediate and more 
“real” things to worry about. As Rimi says, 


“Women are attracted by colors and 
scents.” Only “men” can love God. But to 
be true men, their intellects must be actu- 
alized. Intellect is the divine light that cor- 
responds to prophecy. Most people reject 
the prophets when they come—a constant 
theme of the Koran—and most people have 
no truck with the intellect in this sense. 
“Reason” and rationality are another matter, 
especially in the domineering form they 
take through the scientific method and tech- 
nology. Intellect is a positive masculine 
power only when submitted to God. When 
it sets itself up as independent, it serves 
Iblis. Its controlling power is placed at the 
disposal of the pig, the dog, and the devil. 
How else could Ghazali read the history of 
scientific and technological progress? 

When the First Intellect descends in the 
form of a prophet, it has to set up a frame- 
work within which the door to the inward 
realm can be opened. In the case of Islam, 
the prophetic message was addressed to ev- 
eryone so that the right social order could 
be established. God’s masculine face was 
preached to all because it can be grasped by 
anyone: When the King says do it, you do 
it. But when the Beauty says come here, all 
too many people say, “Who, me?” Or, be- 
fore she makes the invitation, they try to 
take her. Love is not the domain for the 
shortsighted, the fainthearted, the weak 
willed, the slaves of appetite, the “women.” 
Yet soviety must be built on these very 
“women,” since there are few men. Once 
the structure is established, there is always 
room for a woman to become a man. And 
in fact, without the structure, no human be- 
ing ever becomes a man. Submission pre- 
cedes vicegerency.' 

There are a number of interesting hadiths 
that speak about the relationship between 
men and women at the end of time. Like 
accounts of the Last Days in other religions, 
the Islamic accounts tend to be mysterious, 
referring to the such things as the “Beast of 
the Earth,” Gog and Magog, the descent of 
the Messiah from heaven, and so on. In 
most instances, these accounts are far from 
explicit and have given rise to all sorts of 
interpretations. The particular accounts that 
I have in mind seem straightforward, but 
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the fact that they speak of a highly abnor- 
mal situation suggests that we are supposed 
to give some thought to them. They are not 
necessarily meant to be taken literally. For 
example, Bukhari and Muslim both give us 
the following hadith: 


Among the signs of the last hour will be 
that knowledge disappears, ignorance is es- 
tablished, fornication prevails, wine is drunk, 
men become few, and women become many, 
so that fifty women will have but one man to 
stand over them.’ 


The first few signs listed here are clear 
enough and widespread enough for every- 
one to recognize them. But, you say, we 
don’t have to worry yet, because women 
outnumber men only by a small fraction. 
However, by now the reader knows that 
Muslims often mention men and women as 
designations for certain collections of quali- 
ties and characteristics. A “man” takes care 
of a “woman” because of the correct on- 
tological relationship between yang and yin. 
Here we are being told that only a few ‘men 
will be left, and many women. In other 
words, most human beings will be domi- 
nated by negative yin qualities. 

I suspect that our authors would maintain 
that the problem today is not that men and 
women are “unequal,” but that there are 


hardly any. true men or true women left in 
the world. No longer are there any female 
souls to be found—at peace with God. 
Most peoples’ souls are negatively male, 
commanding to evil. Lalla, the famous 
eighth/fourteenth century yogini and poetess 
of Kashmir, used to walk around naked, be- 
cause there were no men before whom she 
could feel embhrrassed. One day she saw 
the patron saint of the Kashmiri Muslims, 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1385). Then 
she put on clothes.* She had never before 
met a man, only people in masculine form 
who were in fact women. 

Writing in the seventh/thirteenth century, 
Najm al-Din Razi looks back and sees Is- 
lamic society. already far from perfect at the 
time of the famous Sufi saint Husayn b. 
Mansir al-Hallaj (d. 309/922). For he has 
this to say about al-Hallaj’s sister: 


Husayn ibn Mansir had a sister who laid 
claim to manliness on this path. She was also 
beautiful. She would come into Baghdad with 
half of her face covered by a veil and the oth- 
er half exposed. A great one came to her and 
said, “Why do you not cover your face entire- 
ly?” 

She replied, “You show me a man, and I 
will cover my face. In the whole of Baghdad 
there is only half a man, and that is [my 
brother] Husayn. Were it not for him, I 
would leave this half uncovered also.” 
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“All (ibn Abi Talib) (d. 40/661) 

The cousin of the Prophet and husband of the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima. He was the fourth 
caliph of the Sunnis and the first Imam of the 
Shi‘ites. 


“Ali ibn. al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, Zayn 

al-‘Abidin § (d. ca. 95/713) 
The son of “Ali’s son Husayn and the fourth 
Imam of the Shi'ites. He is known especially for 
his collected prayers, al-Sahifat al-sajjadiyya. 


Ansari, Khwaja ‘Abdallah (d. 481/1088) 

His most famous work is his mundjat (Intimate 
prayers), written in rhymed Persian prose. He is 
also the author of one the most influential 
descriptions of the spiritual stations, in Arabic, 
Manazil al-s@irin, and a Persian life of the 
saints. 


“Attar, Farid al-Din (d. 618/1221) 

One of the most famous of the Persian poets. 
Among his translated works are The Conference 
of the Birds (Mantiq al-tayr), The llahinama, 
and, in prose, Muslim Saints and Mystics (Tadh- 
kirat al-awliyda’). 


Avicenna (Ibn Sina) (d. 428/1037) 
The foremost of the Muslim Peripatetic 
philosophers and one of the greatest of the med- 
ieval physicians. He wrote scores of books, 
mostly in Arabic but some in Persian. 


Baydawi, Qadi “Abdallah ibn Im4m al- 

Din (d. ca. 700/1300) 
Author of one of the most _ influential 
commentaries on the Koran, Asrar al-tanzil, as 
well as several works on jurisprudence, logic, 
Kalam, and history. 
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Bukhari, Abi Ibrahim Mustamli 

(d. 434/1042-43) 
Author of a long commentary in Persian on 
Kalabadhi’s al-Ta‘arruf. Not to be confused with 
the famous Bukhari, author of one of the most 
authoritative collections of Hadith. 


Farghani, Sa‘id al-Din (d. 695/1296) 

A disciple of Sadr al-Din Qiinawi, he wrote a 
long commentary in two versions, first in Persian 
and then in Arabic, on Ibn al-Farid’s “Poem of 
the Way.” The first was written as a summary of 
lectures delivered by Qunawi. Farghani sys- 
tematized the teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
Qinawi. 


Firdawsi (d. ca. 411/1020) 
Author of the Persian national 
Shahnama (Book of kings). 


epic, the 


Ghazali, Aba Hamid Muhammad al- 
(d. 505/1111) 

One of the most famous of the Muslim author- 
ities of the early period. His autobiography 
detailing how he became a well-known scholar 
and then left his post in search for certainty has 
often been studied and translated. His most 
famous work is /hya ‘ulim al-din (The 
revivification of the sciences of the religion), in 
which he brings out the inner meaning of Islamic 
practices and ethical ideals. He summarizes this 
work in his Persian Kimiyd-yi sa‘ddat (The 
alchemy of felicity). 


Hafiz, Shams al-Din Muhammad 

(d. 792/1389) 
According to most specialists, the greatest of the 
Persian poets. 
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Hamadani, “Ayn al-Qudat (d. 525/1131) 

A Sufi and philosopher who was executed at the 
age of 33 on trumped-up charges of heresy. His 
apologia has been translated into English. He is 
the author of works in both Arabic and Persian, 
including more than a hundred Persian letters to 
disciples. 


Hujwiri, ‘Ali ibn ‘Uthman = (d. ca. 465/1072) 
Author of one of the earliest Persian manuals of 
Sufi teaching and practice, the Kashf al-mahjib 
(translated by Nicholson). His tomb in Lahore is 
one of the favorite places of Muslim pilgrimage 
in the subcontinent. 


Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhyi al-Din (d. 638/1240) 
Known as the “Greatest Master,” he brought 
together all the Islamic sciences in a grand 
synthesis that has been influential throughout the 
Islamic world, both on the intellectual and 
popular levels, down to modern times. His most 
famous work is the Fusiis al-hikam (Ringstones 
of wisdom). 


Ibn al-Farid, ‘Umar (d. 632/1235) 

Perhaps the greatest of Arabic poets, his most 
famous work is the “Poem of the Way” (Nazm 
al-sulik), a 750 verse compendium of Sufi 
teachings. 


Ikhwan al-Safa’ (fl. 4th/10th c.) 

Little is known about the personal identity of 
these “Brethren of Purity.” They rewrote 
Neoplatonic and Pythagorean natural philosophy 
and metaphysics in Islamic terms in a series of 
about fifty treatises. 


Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) 
The sixth Shi‘ite Imam, an authority on the Is- 
lamic sciences for both Shi‘ites and Sunnis. 


Jami, ‘Abd al-Rahman = (d. 898/1492) 
Sometimes called the “seal of the [Persian] 
poets,” he is the author of fifty works on hadith, 
biography, Arabic grammar, music, and Sufism. 
He was a great devotee of Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
played an important role in popularizing his 
teachings. 


Jandi, Mu’ayyid al-Din (d. ca. 700/1300) 

A spiritual disciple of Sadr al-Din Qinawi, he is 
the author of the most influential of the more 
than 100 commentaries written on Ibn al-“Arabi’s 
Fusis al-hikam. He also wrote a number of 
works in Persian, including Nafkhat al-rah (The 
blowing of the spirit), which has been published. 


Kalabadhi, Abi Bakr al- (d. 380/990) 
Author of a famous early compendium of Sufi 
teachings, al-Ta‘arruf (translated by Arberry as 
The Doctrine of the Sufis). Kalabadhi takes great 
care to show that Sufi beliefs do not conflict with 
those of the followers of Kalam. 


Kashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 736/1335) 

One of the best known commentators on Ibn 
al-“Arabi’s Fusiis al-hikam, he is the author of 
several other doctrinal works in Arabic, 
including an important esoteric commentary on 
the Koran, as well as some Persian works. He is 
famed for his correspondence with the Sufi ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawla Simnani (d. 736/1336) in which he 
defends the teachings of Ibn al-“Arabi. 


Kashani, Baba Afdal 
(fl. seventh/thirteenth c.) 

An important philosopher who wrote almost 
exclusively in Persian. He is the author of a large 
number of quatrains, and his prose is masterly. 
He has works on logic in the style of Avicenna, 
but devotes most of his attention to the nature of 
the human soul, with special regard to the more 
mystical currents in Neoplatonism. 


Kashani, ‘Izz al-Din (d. 735/1334-35) 

He wrote works in both Arabic and Persian, but 
his most famous and influential book is Misbah 
al-hidaya (The lamp of guidance), a 
compendium of mainly practical teachings on 
Sufism in beautiful Persian prose. 


Kashani, Mulla Muhsin Fayd 

(d. 1090/1679) ‘ 
One of the foremost scholars of Safavid Iran, a 
poet and author of works in philosophy, theol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, Hadith, and Sufism. 


Kharragani, Abu’l-Hasan (d. 425/1033) 
His sayings are often quoted in the compendiums 
of Sufi teachings. 


Kubra, Najm al-Din § (d. 618/1221) 

A great Sufi teacher who was given the title 
wali-tarash (sculptor of saints) because of his 
many well-known disciples. Author of an 
important work in Arabic and a few Persian 
treatises, he is looked back upon as the founder 
of the Kubrawi Order. 


Lahiji, Muhammad ibn Yahya 

(d. 912/1506) 
The great commentator on Shabistari’s Gulshan-i 
raz and a poet who used the pen name Asiri. His 
dtwan has been published. 
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Makki, Abii Talib al- (d. 386/996) 

Author of the first comprehensive manual of Sufi 
practical and psychological téachings, Qut al- 
qulub (Food of the hearts). 


Maybudi, Rashid al-Din (d. after 520/1126) 
Author of one of the most important Koran 
commentaries in Persian, Kashf al-asrar wa 
“uddat al-abrar (The unveiling of the mysteries 
and the preparation of the pious). Printed in ten 
volumes, it explains each Koranic verse in three 
sections: literal meaning, historical and doctrinal 
background, and spiritual significance. Taken 
separately, the third sections make up a major 
compendium of Sufi teachings, drawing heavily 
on the sayings of Maybudi’s teacher, Ansari. 


Muhammad al-Bagir (d. ca. 117/735) 
The fifth Shiite Imam. 


Mulla Sadra = (d. 1050/1641) 

The greatest philosopher of the Safavid period. 
He taught in Shiraz and wrote about fifty books, 
mainly in Arabic. 


Nasafi, ‘Aziz al-Din (d. ca. 695/1295) 

A Sufi of Kubrawi lineage whose works, all in 
Persian, helped popularize the teachings of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi. 


Qaysari, Sharaf al-Din Dawid (d. 751/1350) 
One of the most famous commentators on Ibn 
al-“Arabi’s Fusus al-hikam. A student of “Abd 
al-Razz4q Kashani, he is the author of several 
Arabic works on philosophical Sufism. 


Qinawi, Sadr al-Din (d. 673/1274) 
Ibn al-“Arabi’s step-son, he is the author of about 
a dozen important Arabic treatises that were 
extremely influential in determining the way Ibn 
al-‘Arabi would be interpreted by later Sufis. He 
also wrote a few short Persian works. 


Qushayri, Abu’l-Qasim al- (d. 465/1072) 
Author of al-Risdla (The treatise), one of the 
most important early works on Sufi biography 
and teachings. He also wrote a Koran 
commentary and other works, some having to do 
with Kalam. 


Razi, Fakhr al-Din (d. 606/1209) 

A well-known theologian, especially famous for 
his attack on the philosophy of Avicenna. His 
“Great Commentary” is a mainstay of Koran 
interpretation, though its dry and pedantic 


approach puts it off to the side of the sapiential 
tradition. 


Razi, Najm al-Din (d. 654/1256) 

A well-known Sufi of Kubrawi lineage, he is the 
author of a great handbook of Sufi teachings, 
Mirsdd al-‘ibad (translated into English by 
Algar). 


Rimi, Jalal al-Din (d. 672/1273) 

The most famous of the Persian Sufi poets, 
translated and studied in the West by several 
scholars. 


Ruzbihan Baqli_ (d. 606/1209) 

Known as a great lover of God, he usually writes 
in an ecstatic style that make his works both a 
pleasure to read and difficult to fathom. Among 
his Arabic works is an important commentary on 
the Koran that has not yet been published. 


Sam‘ani, Ahmad (d. 534/1140) 

Author of the first and one of the longest 
commentaries on the divine names in Persian, 
Rawh al-arwah fi sharh asm@ al-malik al-fattah 
(The ease of spirits in explaining the names of 
the All-conquering King). Only recently 
published, this work of astonishing beauty has 
remained unknown to all but a few specialists. It 
is a precious source for Sufi teachings written in 
the most attractive manner possible, and always 
with a sense of humor. 


Sanat Ghaznawi_ (d. 525/1131) 
One of the greatest of the Persian Sufi poets. 


Sarraj, Abi Nasr al- (d. 378/988) 
Author of al-Luma‘ (The flashes), an early 
exposition of Sufi teachings. 


Shabistari, Mahmid (d. ca. 720/1320) 
Author of a number of short works, including his 
masterpiece, the one thousand verse poem, 
Gulshan-i raz (The rosegarden of the mystery), 
which explains elliptically many of the basic 
teachings of Ibn al-“Arabi’s school. 


Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din Abia Hafs 
‘Umar (d. 632/1234) 

He was the nephew of the founder of the 
Suhrawardi Sufi Order and held an important 
political position under the caliph-in Baghdad. 
His ‘Awdrif al-ma‘arif (Gifts of mystic 
knowledgc) is considered a classic of Sufi 
practical and ethical teachings. 
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Suhrawardi al-Maqtil, Shihab al-Din 
Yahya (d. 587/1191) 

The founder of the I[lluminationist School of 
philosophy, he took inspiration from both Zoroas- 
trianism and Sufism to modify the dominant Peri- 
patetic school. He is the author of several Arabic 
doctrinal works and a number of visionary treatises 
in exquisite Persian prose. He was put in prison on 
political grounds and died there, perhaps executed, 
at the age of 38. 


Sulami, Aba “Abd al-Rahman al- 

(d. 412/1021) 
Author of several important works on Sufism, 
including a Koran commentary and Tabagdat 
al-sifiyya, one of the most famous Arabic works 
on the lives of the Sufis. 


Tabrisi, Fadl ibn al-Hasan, al- 

(d. 548/1153-54) 
A Shi‘ite from Tafrish near Qum in Iran, he is 
the author of an important commentary on the 
Koran and works in jurisprudence, Hadith, his- 
tory, and other fields. 


Tirmidhi, Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Hakim (d.,late fourth/tenth c.) 

He was one of the few Sufis of the early period 
who presented Sufi teachings ina relatively 
theoretical manner, and thus is called al-Hakim, 
the “sage” or “philosopher.” He is especially 
famous for his work, Khatm al-awliyad’ (The seal 
of sanctity). He should not be confused with 
Tirmidhi, the author of one of the standard 
collections of Hadith. 


NOTES 


Introduction 


1. Published as /suramu Hooriron Josetsu (To- 
kyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1985). 


2. [ published an English translation as Tempo- 
rary Marriage in Islamic Law (London: Muham- 
madi Trust, 1987). 


3. I put “before” in quotation marks, since most 
authorities see this as a logical and ontological 
relationship, not a temporal one. 


4. Bad’ al-khalq 1. Al-Bukhari also gives us the 
variant, “God was, and nothing was before Him” 
(Tawhid 22). As Ibn al-‘Arabi sometimes points 
out, in the case of God, the verb kdn (was) has 
no temporal significance, so it is equivalent to 
“js.” 

5. Ta Chuan 11.5. The translation is my own. 
Cf. Wilhelm, J Ching 318. 


6. Ta Chuan 11.7. Cf. Wilhelm, J Ching 319. 


7. “By God, were it not for the Shari‘a brought 
by the divine report-giving, no one would know 
God! If we had remained with our rational 
proofs—which, in the opinion of the rational 
thinkers, establish knowledge of God’s Essence, 
showing that ‘He is not like this’ and ‘not like 
that’—no created thing would ever have loved 
God.” (al-Futuhat al-makkiyya I 326.12; quoted 
in Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge [here- 
after SPK] 180). 


8. “Putting the Te Back into Taoism,” in J. 
Baird Callicott and Roger T. Ames (eds.), Na- 
ture in Asian Traditions of Thought (Albany: 
SUNY Press, 1989) 120. 
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9. The saying is considered suspect by the spe- 
cialists in the science of hadith, while the yang 
authorities condemn it outright. For the repre- 
sentatives of the yin perspective, however, it is 
true, since it epitomizes the metaphysical under- 
pinnings of their position. They are not overly 
concerned with whether or not the Prophet actu- 
ally said it. As Ibn al-‘Arabi remarks, it is 
“sound on the basis of unveiling [i.e., mystical 
vision], but not established by way of transmis- 
sion” (quoted in SPK 391). 


10. Mathnawi I 2680 (quoted in Chittick, The 
Sufi Path of Love 101). Hereafter this book will 
be referred to as SPL. 


11. Chuang Tsu 17.6. 


12. The wrath that demands the destruction of 
“others” is frequently connected to the attributes 
of Oneness and Severity mentioned in a Koranic 
verse alluding to the Last Day: “Whose is the 
Kingdom today? God’s, the One, the Intensely 
Severe” (40:16). Thus the sixth/twelfth century 
Sufi author Ahmad Sam ‘ani talks of three divine 
attributes—power, oneness, and wisdom—that 
demand respectively creation, destruction, and 
resurrection: “Bringing into existence [ijdd] at 
the beginning is required by power, destroying 
[i'dadm] in the middle is required by oneness, and 
the retum [idda] is required by wisdom. 
Through power He scattered the seed of creation 
in the ground of wisdom. Many kinds of vegeta- 
tion sprang up—-some were sweet-smelling flow- 
ers, others liver-scraping thorns. Then from the 
World of Oneness the wind of jealousy sprang 
up and the storm of severity blew. He clothed 
the cosmos in the garment of nonexistence. With 
the hand of severity He removed the collar of 
existence from the neck of the existent things 
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and the creatures.” Sam‘ani, Rawh al-arwah 4- 
D: 


13. For a relatively detailed explanation of how 
the names of gentleness and the names of severi- 
ty interact in order to produce an ever-renewed 
creation, cf. Jami, Law@ ih: A Treatise on Sufism 
32-33. Jami’s views are based firmly on those 
of Ibn al-“Arabi (cf. SPK, especially chapter 6). 


14. Rami, Mathnawi V 3423 (cf. SPL 29). 
15. Ibid. TIE 4404 (cf. SPL 163). 


16. Ta Chuan 1.1,5. Cf. Wilhelm, J Ching 280, 
281. 


‘17. Chuang Tsu 2.6. 
18. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Inshd@’ al-daw@ ir 21. 


19. Ta Chuan 5.1-2. 


Chapter 1. The Three Realities 


1. On occasion, the human being is seen as the 
greater reality because of a certain qualitative'su- 
periority having to do with human vicegerency. 
Then the human being is the macrocosm and the 
cosmos is the microcosm. For example, Sam‘ani 
(Rawh al-arwadh 180) writes, “Though the hu- 
man structure is small from the point of view of 
your sense of sight, in terms of the meanings, 
elevations, treasures, and mysteries that are de- 
posited within it, it is the greater cosmos [‘Glam-i 
akbar).” 


2. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon 135. 
3. Maybudi, Kashf al-asraér VMI 545-46. 
4, Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futihdt 11 214.16 (SPK 150). 


5. Maybudi completes the text of the hadith to 
which he has been alluding: “God created the 
creatures in darkness, then He poured His light 
down upon them.” In the standard sources we 
have a similar version: “God created His crea- 
tures in darkness, then cast to them something of 
His light” (Tirmidhi, Iman 18; Ahmad II 176). 


6. Maybudi, Kashf al-asrdr VI 455. 


7. It is remarkable that Western scholars have 
paid such little attention to the importance of the 
divine names in Islamic thought. D. Gimaret 
points to this truly astonishing gap in Western 


studies of Islam in the introduction to his 
groundbreaking work, Les noms divins en Islam. 
He cites twenty-one commentaries on the divine 
names written before al-Ghazali. However, he 
limits his own investigation mainly to works 
written by philologists and specialists in Kalam. 


8. Ikhwan al-Safa’, Rasd’il Il 456-59. 
9. Ibid. 466-68. * 
10. Nasafi, Insdn-i kamil 147-48. — 


11. For further elaborations on this theme, cf. 
SPK, chapter 1. 


12. The term ranking in degrees (al-tardfu' fi'l- 
darajat) derives from the Koranic name of God, 
raft’ al-darajdt (40:15), the “Uplifter of de- 
grees.” I translate it with a view toward Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s later elaboration of the same doctrine, 
where the key term is tafadul, or “ranking in de- 
grees of excellence” (cf. SPK 51-52). 


13. Ikhwan al-Safa’, Ras@il IV 207-9. 


14, Jami, Nagd al-nusis 71-72; Jami, Sharh-i 
rubd@ iyydt 53-54. 


15. Cf. the first sentence of chapter 1 of the Fu- 
sus al-hikam, a chapter that is dedicated to “the 
Wisdom of the divine name Allah as embodied 
in the word Adam.” Austin translates al-kawn al- 
jami’ as “all-inclusive object” (Ibn al-“Arabi, Jbn 
al Arabi 50). 


16. The hadith is found in a number of different 
versions in Muslim and other standard sources. 
One of the texts reads, “If you did not sin, God 
would take you away and bring a people who 
sin, so that they would ask His forgiveness, and 
He would forgive them” (Muslim, Tawba 11). 


17. Sam‘ani, Rawh al-arwah 312. 

18. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futihdat Il 530.25. 

19. Jami, Silsilat al-dhahab 66-69. 

20. Ikhwan al-Safa’, Rasdil Il 473. 

21. Nasafi, Zubdat al-haqda’ig 324-25, 327. 


22. 1 have tried to avoid inappropriate gender- 
specific language throughout this book, but 
sometimes the demands of literal accuracy out- 
weigh the concern for contemporary sensitivities. 
The Arabic sentence here quoted has two mas- 
culine pronouns and two masculine verbs. How- 
ever, there is no implication that this saying, or 
similar instances of usages of the masculine gen- 
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der, excludes women. According to the ancient 
rules of Arabic grammar, the masculine gender 
always takes precedence over the feminine. In 
chapter 6 we will see Ibn al-‘Arabi come to some 
interesting conclusions because of this rule. 


23. This is one of a handful of texts relevant to 
our discussion available in good English transla- 
tion, and the reader will find in it a great deal of 
background material for the present work (Cf. 
Razi, The Path of God’s Bondsmen, trans. H. 
Algar). If I depart from Algar’s translation in the 
passages I quote, it is in order to maintain termi- 
nological and stylistic consistency. 


24. This hadith is often cited in Sufi sources, 
but it is not found in the standard hadith collec- 
tions. 


25. Rimi, Mathnawi IV 1709 (SPL 83). 
26. Ibid. III 2300 (SPL 83). 


27. Razi, Mirsad al-‘ibad 65-82 (cf. Path of 
God’s Bondsmen 94-109). This last poem is by 
Firdawsi, the author of the Shdhndma, the Ira- 
nian national epic. We will quote it again in its 
own context in chapter 4. 


28. For his views, cf. M. Chodkiewicz, Le 
Sceau des saints. 


29. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futdhat UL 154.18 (SPK 
276). 


30. Rami, Mathnawi III 3901-3, 3905 (SPL 
79). Rumi’s ideas have nothing to do with evolu- 
tionism in a Darwinian sense, nor are they any- 
thing exceptional in the intellectual climate of Is- 
lam. R.A. Nicholson pointed out long ago that 
Rimi’s evolutionary description of the growth of 
the soul is deeply rooted in the Islamic philo- 
sophical tradition and paralleled by Neoplatonic 
and Aristotelian teachings (Rami, Mathnawi VIII 
214-16). But this has not prevented many peo- 
ple from seeing in his teachings a kind of proto- 
Darwinism, as pointed out by Schimmel (Trium- 
phal Sun 329-32). Chittick has brought out rath- 
er clearly some of the profound differences be- 
tween “evolution” in the traditional Islamic sense 
and the Darwinian sense in SPL 72-82. 


31. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futahat I 390.35. 


32. Ibid. 383.33. Cf. Hakim, al-Mu‘jam al-saft 
1057-58. 


33. Ibid. IV 398.15. 
34. Ibid. I 136.30 (Y 2,300.5). 


35. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Inshd’ al-dawa’ir 45. 


36. The identification of Iblis with wahm or 
“sensory intuition” will be discussed in some de- 
tail in chapter 9. 


37. Nasafi, Insan-i kdmil 142—43. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
and his followers develop this symbolism of let- 
ters and words in order to illustrate the complex- 
ity of relationships that must be considered when 
God and the cosmos are taken into account. 
However, they are not concerned with establish- 
ing an exact system of correspondences or with 
being consistent. Attention is paid not so much 
to the correspondences between, for example, 
certain creatures and certain words, but to the 
relationships established between the various lev- 
els of linguistic expression, whether spoken or 
written. Cf. D. Gril, “Les science des lettres,” in 
Chodkiewicz, Les Illuminations de la Mecque 
385--487. For varying schemes by one of Ibn 
al-“Arabi’s direct disciples, cf. Sadr al-Din al- 
Qinawl, al-Nafahdat al-ilahiyya 80-81; Ijaz al- 
bayan 85--86; Miftah al-ghayb 271-74. 


Chapter 2. Divine Duality 


1. Ansari, Mandzil al-s@irin 113. 

2. Cf. SPK, chapter 19. 

3. Rimi, Mathnawi | 20 (cf. SPL 9). 

4. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futahdt III 289.4 (SPK 34). 
5. Ibid. 441.31 (SPK 35). 

6. Rami, Diwdn 21880—84. 


7. For details on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s position, cf. 
SPK, especially chapter 4. 


8. Sam‘ani, Rawh al-arwah 17. 


9. Cf. W. Chittick’s introduction to the eighth- 
century book of supplications by ‘Ali ibn 
al-Husayn, the great-grandson of the Prophet 
(The Psalms of Islam: al-Sahifat al-sajjadiyya). 


10. SPK 38. 
11. Ibid. 64. 


12. Chittick has given a rough outline of how 
this might be done in his introduction to the 
Psalms of Islam. 


13. Raimi, Diwan 12409 (cf. Schimmel, Trium- 
phal Sun 128). 
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14. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Fusiis al-hikam 183 (cf. Ibn 
A? Arabi 231). 


15. Idem, Futihat Il 486.7. 


16. Idem, Fusas al-hikam 81 (cf. Ibn APArabi 
92). 


17. Idem, Futiéhat Il 363 (quoted in SPK 61). 
18. Ibid. IV 40.35. 
19. Ibid. 1 118.4 (¥ 2,221.11). 


20. Idem, Fuss al-hikam 83 (cf. Ibn AP Arabi 
95). 


21. Idem, Futuhdt Ill 465.3 (cf. SPK 337-38). 
22. Ibid. [V 276.33. 

23. Ikhwan al-Safa’, Jami‘at al-jami‘a 79. 

24. Idem, Rasd’il I] 179. 


25. Many of these dualities are explained below 
in chapter 5 (pp. 412-15). 


26. Ikhwan al-Safa’, Rasd@ il II] 201-2. 
27. Ibid. [1 461-62. 


28. Razi, Mirsdd 211 (cf. Path of God’s Bonds- 
men 304). 


28. Ibn al-“Arabi, Futahdat I 459.25 (SPK 84). 
30. Sam‘ani, Rawh al-arwah 17. 

31. Rumi, Fihi ma fihi 176 (cf. SPL 48). 

32. Idem, Majalis-i sab‘a 29 (cf. SPL 71). 

33. Jami, Silsilat al-dhahab 69-70. 

34. Ibn al-“Arabi, Futahdt U1 163.19. 

35. Ibid. 296.11. 

36. Ibid. 171.8. 


37. Ibid. I 100.30 (Y 2,128.10), 100.25 (Y 
2,127.15). 


38. Ibid. 100.15 (Y 2,126.11). 


39. Farghani’s scheme follows Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
teachings rather closely. For a set of diagrams 
taken from Ibn al-"Arabi’s works that help clarify 
the nature of the relationships Farghani is dis- 
cussing, cf. Chittick, “Ibn “Arabi and His 
School” 75-79. 


40. Farghani, Muntaha al-madarik [ 82-83. 


41. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Futihat [| 232.3 (Y 3,405.5). 
42. Sam‘ani, Rawh al-arwah 90. 


43. Ibid. 151; cf. 206. This marvelous work re- 
peatedly comes back to the myth of Adam, pro- 
viding many fascinating perspectives on the Isla- 
mic view of human nature. 


44, Farghani, Muktaha al-madarik J 83. 
45. Ibid. [I 3. 


46. Farghani’s use of the term wahdat al-wujud 
does not coincide with the definition given to it 
by all members of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school. Cf. 
Chittick, “Rimi and Wahdat al-Wujiid.” 
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Postscript 


1. Combs-Schilling reflects a good deal of cur- 
rent scholarship when she remarks that the Medi- 
terranean monotheisms, Islam in particular, “pull 
the female out of the cosmic dramas, push her 
away from the momentous settings, and relegate 
the female instead to the role of the nature-bound 
individual” (Sacred Performances 267). The rea- 
son for this was, in short, that “God stepped out 
of nature, and women fell from the holiest 
places” (ibid. 257). From the point of view of 
the tradition I have discussed in this book, such 
evaluations have in view the fact that the mono- 
theisms place a “feminine” value on the qualities 
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found in the soul that commands to evil. In Is- 
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(ghafla) the Real, and this general forgetfulness 
increases over time, only to be slowed by the 
coming of prophets. The more “God steps out of 
nature,” or the Real becomes further removed 
from human awareness, the more the universe 
becomes opaque. People no longer see things as 
signs of God, but rather as discrete entities. The 
prophets come in order to “remind” (tadhkir) 
them of the Reality that has now largely been 
lost to sight. But the Reality is now in fact an 
unseen God, a God far away from perception, a 
God of incomparability, a King who issues com- 
mands. The sacrality of the earth—which is 


another way of expressing the idea of God’s 
nearness and “‘similarity’—now has to be rees- 
tablished. But this cannot take place without the 
prior recognition of God’s absolute and incom- 
parable Reality and the relegation of the “fe- 
male”—the yin qualities of the divine—to the 
background. 


2. The hadith is found with minor differences in 
many sources, including Bukhari, ‘Ilm 21, Nikah 
110, Hudiid 20, Ashraba 1; Muslim, ‘Ilm 9; Tir- 
midhi, Fitan 34. The word translated as “man to 
stand over them” (qayyim) alludes to the Koranic 
verse, “The men stand over the women” (4:34). 


3. R.C. Temple, Lalla the Prophetess (Cam- 
bridge, 1924) 8, as quoted in Schimmel, [slam in 
the Indian Subcontinent 44. 


4. Razi, Mirsad al-‘ibad 119 (cf. Path of God's 
Bondsmen 141). 


Pa 
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INDEX OF KORANIC VERSES 


1:4 Thee alone we serve and Thee alone we ask for help. 71, 72-73, 102 
2:2 A guidance for the godfearing. 140 


2:19 The likeness of [the hypocrites] is . . . as a cloudburst out of heaven. . . . 127 
2:22 . . . who assigned to you earth for a bedding, and heaven for a building. . . . 
119, 184 


2:22 So set not up compeers to God willingly. 244 


2:29 It is He who created for you all that is in the earth. . . seven heavens. 120, 246- 
47 


2:30 I am placing in the earth a vicegerent. 44, 65, 308 


2:30 What, wilt Thou set therein one who will do corruption . . . while we proclaim 
Thy praise . . . ? 36, 138, 220, 286 


2:30 I know what you know not. 41, 138, 286 
2:31 He taught Adam the names. . . . 41, 66, 89, 273, 308 
2:32 We know nothing but what Thou hast taught us. 308 


2:34 When We said to the angels, “Prostrate yourselves to Adam.” So they pros- 
trated themselves, except Iblis. . . . 274 


2:35 We said, “Adam, dwell with your wife in the Garden. . . .” 274 


2:36 Then Satan caused them to slip therefrom. . . . 274 
2:55 “Moses, we will not have faith in you till we see God openly”. . . . 337n72 
2:59 We sent down upon the wrongdoers punishment out of heaven. . . . 125 


2:60 Now the people knew their drinking places. 337n64 

2:63 Remember what is in it; haply you will be godfearing. 293 

2:74 Then your hearts became hardened. . . . 291 

2:97 [Gabriel] it was who brought [the Koran] down upon thy heart. . . . 290 
2:107 Do you not know that God’s is the kingdom of the heavens and the earth? 124 
2:115 Wherever you turn, there is the face of God. 9, 53, 89, 92 
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2:116 To Him belongs all that is in the heavens and the earth. . . . 124 

2:145 If thou followest their caprices. . . . 123 

2:164 Surely in the creation of the heavens and the earth. . . . are signs for a people 
having intelligence. 125, 212, 238, 244 

2:168 O people, eat of what is in the earth. . . . 246 

2:170 And when it is said to them, “Follow what God has sent down.” . . . 238 


: 
2:17 Deaf, dumb, blind—they do not understand. 229 


2:177 Those who are faithful to their covenants. . . . 71 

2:186 When My servants ask you about Me—surely, I am near. . . . 53, 76, 208 
2:187 They are a garment for you, and you are a garment for them. 181 

2:187 So God explicates His signs to people. . . . 293 

2:213 God . . . sent down with them the Book with the Real... . 121 

2:213 God guides whomsoever He will to a straight path. 113 7 

2:225 God . . . will take you to task for what your hearts have earned. 289, 290 


2:228 Divorced women shall wait by themselves for three periods. . . . God is 
inaccessible, Wise. 173 


2:228 They have [rights over their husbands] similar to those {their husbands have] 
over them. . . . 174, 176, 177 


2:228 The men have a degree above them. 173-74, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183, 195 
2:245 God contracts, and He expands. . . . 90 

2:255 He is the Alive, the Self-subsistent. 127, 235 

2:257 God . . . brings them forth from the darknesses into the light. 253 

2:260 Show me how Thou bringest the dead to life. 74 


2:267-68 . . . Satan promises you poverty and commands you unto indecency. .. . 
257 


2:282 Fear God and God will teach you. 260 

2:283 And conceal not the testimony; whoso conceals it, his heart is sinful. 291 

3:5 From God nothing whatever is hidden in heaven and earth. 118 

3:6 It is He who forms you in the wombs as He will. 149 

3:8 Our Lord, make not our hearts to swerve after that Thou hast guided us. . . . 290 


3:17 And God sees His servants . . . the patient, the truthful, the obedient, the 
expenders. . . . 172 


3:42—45 And when the angels said to Mary “God has chosen you.” . . . 313-14 
3:59 The likeness of Jesus, in God’s sight, is as the likeness of Adam. 178 

3:67 Abraham in truth was . . . submitted, unswerving. 261 

3:79 Be you lordly. 348n54 


3:83 To Him is submitted everyone in the heavens and the earth. 203 
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3:96 The first house established for the people was that at Mecca, a place blessed. 
139 


3:97 [God is] independent of the worlds. 51 


3:103 . . . He brought your hearts together, so that by His blessing you became 
brothers. 291 


3:106 A day on which some faces shall be whitened and others blackened. 137 


3:154 And a party had grieved, thinking of God thoughts that were not the Real. . ... 
122 


3:159 . . . Hadst thou been harsh and hard of heart, they would have scattered from 
about thee. 291 


3:163 They are degrees with God. 129, 134 


4:1 Fear your Lord, who created you from a single soul, and from her He created her 
spouse, and from the two of them scattered forth many men and women. 197, 309 


4:4 Give the women their dowers as a free gift. 175 
4:19 Treat them with honor. 174 


4:34 Men stand over the women for that God has preferred one of them over the 
other in bounty. 178, 355n2 


4:36 Serve God and associate naught with Him and be good to parents. 313 
4:43 Do not approach the ritual prayer while you are drunk. . . . 78 

4:135 Be those who stand firmly in justice. 267 

4:135 Follow not caprice, lest you swerve. 123 

5:13... We cursed them and made their hearts hard. 291 


5:17 To God belongs the kingdom of the heavens and of the earth and all that is 
between them. 131 


5:41 Those are they whose hearts God desired not to purify. . . . 291 

5:48 Follow not their caprices, leaving the Real that has come to thee. 123 

5:54 He loves them, and they love Him. 9, 70 

5:58 . . . That is because they are a people who have no intelligence. 238 

5:64 His two hands are outspread,; He expends how He will. 82 

5:77 . . . Go not beyond the bounds in your religion, other than the Real... . 122 
5:108 Fear God and listen. 260 

5:116 Thou knowest what is in my self but I know not what is in Thy self. 237 
5:119 God is pleased with them and they are pleased with Him. 71 


6:1 Praise belongs to God, who created the heavens and the earth and appointed the 
darknesses and the light. 121, 124 


6:12 . . . has written mercy against Himself. 138 
6:59 With Him are the keys to the Unseen. . . . 149 
6:59 There is not a thing, fresh or withered, but in a Manifest Book. 164, 167 
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6:73 It is He who created the heavens and the earth with the Real. . . . 122, 130 
6:74 . . . the Knower of the unseen and the visible. 118 


6:91 And you were taught what you did not know, neither you nor your fathers. 
348n54 


6:96 That is the ordaining of the Inaccessible, the Knowing. 306 


6:97 It is He who has appointed for you the stars. . . . signs for a people who know. 
24 . 
6:99 It is He who sent down out of heaven water. . . . signs for a people who have 


faith. 125, 245-46 
6:112 We have appointed for every prophet an enemy. 239 


6:122 Why, is he who was dead, and We gave him life . . . as one who is in the 
darknesses . . . ? 253 


6:141 God does not love the immoderate. 246 

6:151 Slay no soul that God has forbidden, except by the Real. 122 
6:161 Say: “As for me, . . . the creed of Abraham, unswerving.” 261 
7:8 The weighing on that day is the Real. 122 

7:8 He whose scales are heavy, they are the prosperers. . . . 277 


7:12 He said, “What prevented you from prostrating yourself.” . . . Said he, “I am 
better than he. . . .” “You are among the humbled.” 269, 274-75. Cf. 38:76. 


7:20 Then Satan whispered to them. . . “Your Lord has prohibited you from this tree 
lest you become two angels. . . .” 275 


7:21-23 And he swore to them, “Truly, I am for you two a sincere adviser.” .. . 
275 


7:26 Children of Adam! We have sent down on you a garment to cover your shame- 
ful parts. . . . 276 


7:54 God . . . created the heavens and the earth in six days. Then He sat Himself 
upon the Throne. 121, 234 


7:54 He makes the night cover the day, which it pursues urgently... . 121, 146 
7:54 Verily, His are the creation and the command. . . . 88, 234, 308 


7:58 And the good land. . . . Even so We turn about the signs for a people who have 
gratitude. 24 


7:100 Did We will, We would smite them because of their sins, sealing their hearts 
so that they do not listen. 260 


7:137 All the cast and the west of the land that We had blessed. 139 
7:143 Show me, that I might gaze upon Thee. 75 

7:143 Thou shalt not see Me. 75 

7:145 We wrote on the tablets something of Everything. 166 

7:151 .. . Most merciful of those who have mercy. 87 


7:155 It is only Thy trial whereby Thou misleadest whom Thou wilt and Thou 
guidest whom Thou wilt. 200 
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7:156 My mercy embraces all things, and | shall write it down. . . . 107, 206, 315 
7:162 We sent down upon them punishment out of heaven for their wrongdoing. 125 


7:172 He made them bear witness... . Am I not your Lord? . . . Yes, we give 
witness. 70, 71, 280 


7:176 . . . He inclined toward the earth and followed his own caprice. . . . 306 
7:176 The likeness of him is as the likeness of a dog. 280 


7:179 We have created for Gehenna many jinn and men. . . . They are like cattle; 
no, they are even more misguided. . . . 228-29, 290 


7:181 Of those We created are a nation who guide by the Real, and by it act with 
justice. 122 


7:189 It is He who created you from one soul and made from it its spouse that he 
might rest in her. 121, 146, 154, 226, 305, 340n10. Cf. 4:1, 30:21. 


7:189 Then, when he covered her, she bore a light burden. . . . 146 


7:201 The godfearing, when a visitation from Satan touches them, remember. . . . 
129, 293 


8:11 He sends down on you water . . . to purify you thereby. 130 


8:24 Know that God comes in between a man and his heart. . . . 289-90 
8:37 God will distinguish the loathsome from the good . . . and put them in Ge- 
henna. 90 


8:63 He has made their hearts familiar. . . . 300-301 
9:15 He will remove the rage within their hearts. . . . 291 


9:30 The Jews say, “Ezra is the son of God.” The Christians say, “The Messiah is 
the son of God.” 345n31 


9:45 Those whose hearts are filled with doubt. . . . 290 


9:64 The hypocrites are afraid, lest a sura should be sent down against them, telling 
thee what is in their hearts. 289 


9:104 Do they not know that God is He who receives repentance from His servants 
and takes the free will offerings? 98 


9:112 . . . the repenters, the worshipers, the praisers, the fasters. 180, 296 
10:2 They have a foot of truthfulness with their Lord. 85-86 


10:5 It is He who made the sun a radiance. . . . God created that not save with the 
Real... . 122 

10:6 In the alternation of night and day . . . are signs for a godfearing people. 24 

10:21 When We let the people taste mercy after hardship. . . . Say: “God is swifter 
at deception.” 276 


10:32 That then is God, your Lord, the Real. What is there after the Real save going 
astray? 121 


10:35-36 Say: “Is there any of your associates who guides to the Real?” .. . 121 


10:61 Not so much as the weight of an ant in earth or heaven escapes from thy Lord. 
119 
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10:108 O people, the Real has come to you from your Lord, . . . 122 


11:7 It is He who created the heavens and the earth in six days. . . . that He might 
try you... . 123 


11:40 Carry in it two of every kind. 59, 60, 87 


11:69 Our messengers came to Abraham .. . , and he made no delay in bringing a 
roasted calf. 341n36 


11:105—108 . . . Some of them shall be wretched and some felicitous. ... 4230 


11:118-19 . . . cease not to differ, except those on whom thy Lord has mercy, and 
for that He created them. 341n44 


11:123 To Him will be returned the whole affair. 87 
12:30 Love for him has rent her innermost heart. 297 
12:31 This is no mortal man, this is but a noble angel! 280 


12:53 The soul commands to evil, except inasmuch as my Lord has mercy. 256, 283, 
295 


13:1... . And that which has been sent down to thee from thy Lord is the Real... . 
122 


13:2 He governs the affair, He differentiates the signs. 12, 63 
13:3 It is He who stretched out the earth and set therein firm mountains. . . . 245 
13:4 Surely in that there are signs for a people who have intelligence. 238, 245 


13:15 To God prostrate themselves all who aré in the heavens and the earth as do 
their shadows. . . . 124 


13:17 He sends down out of heaven water, and the wadis flow each in its measure. 
.. . 128-30 


13:19 What, is he who knows that what is sent down to thee from thy Lord is the 
Real, like him who is blind? . . . 122 


13:23-24 And the angels shall enter unto them from every gate. . . . 263 


13:28 . . . in God’s remembrance are at peace the hearts of those who have faith. 
.. . 260, 291, 298 


13:33 What, is He who stands over every soul through what it earns . . . ? 178, 222 


13:39 God obliterates whatsoever He will, and He establishes; and with Him is the 
Mother of the Book. 154 


[14:1 .. . that thou mayest bring forth mankind from the darknesses to the light. . . . 
253 


14:19 Have you not seen that God created the heavens and the earth with the Real? 
122 


14:27 God misguides the wrongdoers. 113 


14:32—34 It is God who created the heavens and the earth and sent down out of 
heaven water... . 125, 245 


14:33 And He subjected to you the sun and the moon. . . . 123 
14:48 On the day the earth shall be changed to other than the earth. . . . 120 
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15:8 We send not down the angels, save with the Real. 125 


15:21-22 Naught is there, but its treasuries are with Us, and We send it not down 
but in a known measure. . . . 125 


15:26... dry clay, . . . stinking mud. . . . 138, 271-72 


15:28 . . . “I am creating a mortal from a clay of molded mud. When I have 
proportioned him. . . .” 233, 339n53 


15:29 I blew into him of My spirit. 43, 190, 212, 235, 237, 284, 287, 307, 347n34 
15:42 Surely, My servants. . . . 76 


15:85 We created the heavens and the earth and everything between the two only 
with the Real. 122 


16:10 It is He who sends down to you out of heaven water of which you drink... , 
125 


16:13 And that which He has multiplied for you in the earth. . . . a sign for a people 
who remember. 24 


16:22 . . . Their hearts deny, and they have waxed proud. 290 


16:40 Our only word to a thing, when We desire it, is to say to it “Be,” and it is. 
148, 151, 152 


16:48 Have they not seen all things that God has created casting their shadows to the 
right and to the left . . . ? 205 


16:49 To God prostrate themselves all who are in the heavens, and every creature 
crawling on the earth. . . . 124, 205 


16:50 They fear their Lord above them and they do what they are commanded. 205 
16:60 And God’s is the highest likeness. 33 

16:78 And God brought you out from the bellies of your mothers. . . . 221, 348n54 
16:79 Have they not regarded the birds. . . . signs for a people who have faith. 24 


17:1 Glory be to Him who carried His servant by night . . . to the Further Mosque, 
the precincts of which We have blessed. . . . 139, 302-303 


17:2-7 And We gave Moses the Book. . . . And We have made Gehenna a confine- 
ment for the unbelievers. 303-304 


17:23-24 Thy Lord has decreed that you shall not worship any but Him, and to be 
good to parents... . 147 


17:27 Verily the squanderers are brothers of Satan. 246 

17:44 . . . There is nothing that does not glorify Him in praise. . . . 124, 126 
17:53 Say to My servants. . . . 76 

17:55 We preferred some of the prophets over others. 129 

17:71 . . . Whoso is given his book in his right hand. . . . 82 

17:81 The Real has come and the unreal has vanished away. . . . 110, 121 
17:82-84 . . . Your Lord knows very well who is best guided as to the way. 302 
17:85 . . . The spirit is from the command of my Lord. . . . 233, 233-34 
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17:95 Had there been in the earth angels walking at peace... . 125 
17:105—106 With the Real We have sent [the Koran] down. .. . 122 
17:110 Call upon Allah, or call upon the All-merciful. . . . 206 
18:13 They were chivalrous youths who had faith in their Lord. 267 


18:13-14 And We increased them in guidance, and We strengthened their hearts. 
267, 290 


sate whee 
18:17 You might have seen the sun, when it rose, inclining from their Cave towards 
the right... . 301 


18:28 Obey not him whose heart We have made forgetful of Our remembrance. . . . 
123, 290 


18:29 But say: “The Real is from your Lord. . . .” 123 

18:46 . . . subsisting works, deeds of righteousness. 277 

18:57 Surely We have laid coverings upon their hearts. . . . 290 

18:109 Say: “If the sea were ink for the Words of my Lord. . . .” 164 

18:110 Say: “I am only a mortal like you. . . .” 265 

19:17 [Gabriel] became imaginalized to her. . . . 181 

19:19 | am but a messenger come from your Lord. . . . 181 

19:23 And the pangs of childbirth drove her to the trunk of the palm tree. 313 
19:52 . . . right side of the mountain. 82 i; 


19:93 None is there in the heavens and the earth that comes not to the All-merciful as 
a servant. 101, 102, 124, 204 


20:4—6 He created the earth and the high heavens. . . . and all that is beneath the 
soil. 121 


20:5 The All-merciful sat upon the Throne. 86, 219, 353n29 
20:50 He gave everything its creation, then guided. 104, 196 


20:53 He . . . sent down water out of heaven, and therewith We have brought forth 
pairs of various growing things. 126 


20:55 Out of the earth We created you, and We shall restore you into it. 140, 341n49 
21:2. . . their hearts neglectful. 290 

21:4 My Lord knows what is said in heaven and earth. 119 

21:19-20 Those who are with Him wax not too proud to do Him service. . . . 168 


21:30 Have not the unbelievers beheld that the heavens and the earth were a mass all 
sewn up... ? 120, 136, 158 


21:32 We set up the heaven as a well-protected roof. 139, 140 
21:102 They shall dwell forever with the objects of their souls’ appetite. 187 


21:104 On the day when We shall roll up heaven as a scroll is rolled for the writings. 
83 


22:5 We created you of dust, then of a sperm drop. . . . And We establish in the 
wombs what We will... . 216 
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22:5 It swells and puts forth herbs of every joyous kind. 152 
22:6 That is because God is the Real. . . . 121 


22:18 Have you not seen how before God prostrate themselves all who are in the 
heavens . . . and many of mankind? 204 


22:32 . . . that is of the godfearing of the hearts. 291 


22:46 . . . so that they have hearts to intellect with or ears to hear with? . . . 238, 
290 

22:52 Satan cast into his wish, when he was wishing. 129 

22:61 God makes the nighttime enter into the daytime. . . . 146, 147 

22:62 That is because God is the Real... . 121 

22:63 Hast thou not seen how God has sent down out of heaven water. . . ? 125 


22:65 Hast thou not seen that God has subjected to you all that is in the earth... ? 
120, 123 


22:65 He holds back heaven lest it should fall upon the earth. . . . 120 


22:70 Did you not know that God knows all that is in heaven and earth? . . . easy for 
God. 119, 153 


23:18 And We sent down out of heaven water in measure and lodged it in the earth. 
125 


23:71 Had the Real followed their caprices. . . . 110, 122, 284 
23:78 It is He who made for you hearing and eyes and hearts. . . . 228 
24:25 On that day .. . they shall know that God is the manifest Real. 122 


24:35 God is the light of the heavens and the earth . . . even if no fire touched it. 
160, 232, 299-300 


24:35 Light upon light. God guides to His Light whom He will. 299, 300 
24:50 What, is their sickness in their hearts .. . ? 291 


25:25 Upon the day that heaven is split asunder . . . and the angels are sent down in 
majesty. 127 


25:43 Have you seen him who has taken his caprice to be his god? 123 

25:53 It is He who let forth the two oceans . . . between them a barzakh. . . . 160 
25:61 Blessed is He who has set in heaven constellations, 139 

26:4 If We will, We shall send down on them out of heaven a sign. . . . 125 
26:87-89 . . . except for him who comes to God with a faultless heart. 291 
26:192~94 . . . brought down by the Faithful Spirit upon thy heart. 290 

27:1 . . . the Koran and a Manifest Book. 167 

27:60 He who . . . sent down for you out of heaven water... . 125 

27:75. . . ina Manifest Book. 119 

28:15 This is of Satan’s doing; he is surely a blatant misguiding enemy. 239 


28:30 [A voice called . . . ] in the blessed hollow. 139 
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28:50 Who is further astray than he who follows his caprice rather than guidance 
from God? 123 

28:88 Everything is perishing but His face. 32, 52, 309 

29:22 You are not able to frustrate Him either in the earth or in heaven. 119 

29:44 God created the heavens and the earth with the Real... . 122 

29:64 Surely the abode of the next world—that is life, did they but know. 114, 262 


; + 
29:69 Those who struggle in Us. . . . 234 
30:7 They know an outward dimension of the life of this world. . . . 229 
30:8 . . . did not create the heavens and the earth and everything between the two 


except through the Real. 119 
30:20 . . . He created you of dust. . . . 26 


30:21 And among His signs is that He created for you, of your own souls, spouses, 
so that you might rest in them, and He has placed between you love.andmercy. 
.. . 154, 313. Cf. 7:189. 


30:24 And of His signs is that He shows you lightning. . . . signs for a people who 
have intellect. 24 


30:25 And of His signs is that the heaven and earth stand firm by His command. 120 


31:20 Have you not seen how God has subjected to you everything in the heavens 
and the earth? 55, 123 


32:4 God is He that created the heavens and the earth and everything between the 
two in six days. 119 


32:5 He governs the affair from the heaven to the earth. 193 


32:7—9 He originated the creation of man out of clay. . . . and He blew into him of 
His spirit. 233 

32:17 No soul knows what comfort is laid up for them secretly. . . . 219, 262 

33:5 . . . only in what your hearts premeditate. 289 

33:12 When the hypocrites, and those in whose hearts is sickness. . . . 291 


33:33 Display not your beauty as did the pagans of old. 317 


33:35 The submitted ones and the submitted ones, the faithful and the faithful... a 
mighty wage. 172, 179-80 


33:43 . . . to bring you forth from the darknesses into the light. 253 
33:51 God knows what is in your hearts. 289 
33:52 Thereafter women are not lawful to thee. . . . 186 


33:72 We offered the Trust to the heavens and the earth and the mountains. . . . 123, 
287 


35:10 To Him good words go up, and the righteous deed—He uplifts it. 262 
35:27 Hast thou not seen how God sends down out of heaven water. . . . 125 
35:31 What We have revealed to thee of the Book is the Real... . 121 

36:37 And a sign for them is the nighttime: We draw the daytime out from it. 146 
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36:69-70 . . . That he may warn whosoever is alive. 212 
36:71 Of that which Our own hands wrought. 85, 88 


36:82 His only command, when He desires a thing, is to say to it “Be!” and it is. 13, 
158 


36:83 In His hand is the dominion of each thing. 205 
37:11... sticky clay. . . . 137, 138 

37:96 He created you and what you do. 204 

37:164 None of us there is but has a known station. 104, 287 


37:180 Glory be to God, the Lord of Inaccessibility, above everything that they de- 
scribe. 8 


38:17 Remember Our servant David, the man of might. 84 
38:26 O David, . . . rule among people with the Real and follow not caprice. 122 


38:27 We have not created heaven and earth and everything between the two as van- 
ity. 122 


38:35 My Lord, forgive me, and give me a kingdom such as may not come to any- 
one after me. 352n100 


38:37—38 . . . and the satans, every builder and diver, and others also, coupled in 
fetters. 353n101 


38:71 I am about to create a mortal from clay. 39 


38:75 What prevented you from prostrating yourself before him whom I created with 
My own two hands? 81, 88, 89, 90, 91, 101, 138, 308 


38:76 I am better than he. . . . 96, 316, 323, 325. Cf. 7:12. 
39:6 He created you of a single soul, then from it He appointed its spouse. 121 


39:6 He creates you in your mothers’ wombs, creation after creation, in threefold 
shadows. 345n26 


39:22 Is he whose breast God has opened up to submission . . . ? 256, 291-92, 297 
39:22 But woe to those whose hearts are hardened. . . . 291-92 
39:23 . . . their skins and their hearts soften to the remembrance of God. 291 


39:42 God takes the souls at the time of their death. . . . signs for a people who re- 
flect. 24 
39:53 O My servants who have been immoderate . . . , despair not of God’s 


mercy—surely God forgives all sins. 79, 84 


39:67 The earth altogether shall be His handful on the Day of Resurrection, and the 
heavens shall be rolled up in His right hand. . . . 83, 90, 101, 108, 114, 214 


39:73 . . . “Peace be upon you! Well you have fared; enter in, to dwell forever.” 262 
40:7 Our Lord, Thou embracest all things in mercy and knowledge. 315 


40:13 It is He who shows you His signs and sends down to you out of heaven pro- 
vision. 125 


40:16 Whose is the Kingdom today? God’s, the One, the Intensely Severe. 333n12 
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374 Index of Koranic Verses 


40:57 The creation of the heavens and the earth is greater than the creation of man- 
kind. 179 


41:9-10 What, do you disbelieve in Him who created the earth in two days? . . . 


And He set therein firm mountains over it. . . . 120, 139-40 

41:11-12 Then He lifted Himself to heaven when it was smoke. . . . He determined 
them as seven heavens in two days. 120, 134 

41:12 He revealed its command to each heaven. 143 \ 

41:31 Therein you shall have all the objects of your souls’ appetite. . . . 187 


41:53 We shall show them Our signs upon the horizons and within their own souls. 
.. . 23, 25, 225, 227, 230 


42:11 Nothing is like Him. 8, 52, 88, 89, 118 
42:11 He is the Hearing, the Seeing. 88 


43:10-11 He who appointed the earth to be a cradle for you, . . . even so you shall 
be brought forth. 125 
43:68 O My servants, today no fear is on you. . . . 76 


43:71 Therein shall be all the objects of the souls’ appetite. . . . 219, 262 
43:84 It is He who in heaven is God and in earth is God. 118 


44:38-39 We created not the heavens and earth .. . in play... . 122 
45:5 . . . the provision God sends down from heaven, and therewith brings the earth 
to life... . 125 , 


45:13 He has subjected to you what is in the heavens and what is in the earth... . 
123, 145, 148 


47:24 . . . Or is it that there are locks upon their hearts? 290 

48:4 It is He who sent down tranquility into the hearts of the believers. . . . 290 
48:26 When the unbelievers set in their hearts fierceness. . . . 291 

48:26 He fastened to them the word of godfearing. 138 

49:3 Those are they whose hearts God has tested for godfearing. . . . 291 

49:7 But God has made you love faith, decking it out fair in your hearts. . . . 291 
49:13 O people, We created you from a male and a female. 186 


49:14 You do not have faith; rather say, “We submit,” for faith has not yet entered 
your hearts. 290 


50:9-11 And We sent down out of heaven water blessed . . . and thereby We 
brought to life a land that was dead. 125 


50:16 We are nearer to the human being than the jugular vein. 9, 53 


50:17—18 When the two angels meet together, sitting one on the right, and one on 
the left... . 84 


50:22 Today We have lifted thy covering, so thy sight today is piercing. 281 
50:30 Are there any more? 86 


50:33 Whosoever fears the All-merciful in the Unseen, and comes with a penitent 
heart. 291 
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50:37 Surely in that is a reminder for him who has a heart... . 185-86, 290, 294, 
298 


51:20-21 In the earth are signs for those having sure faith, and in your selves/ 
souls—what, do you not see? 24, 61, 125, 140 


51:22-23 And in heaven are your provision. . . . It is as surely Real as that you have 
speech. 125 


51:47 And heaven—We built it with might [hands]. . . . 84, 125 

51:48 And the earth—We spread it forth. . . . 125-26 

51:49 And of everything We created a pair... . 12, 14, 117, 126, 152, 171, 293 
51:50 So flee unto God. 117, 118 

51:56 I created jinn and mankind only to worship/serve Mc. 26, 54, 123, 172, 243 
53:1 By the star when it falls. 284 

53:8—9 He drew near and suspended hung, two bows’ length away or nearer. 286 
53:11-13 His [inner] heart lies not of what he saw. . . . 290, 297 

53:44 He makes to die and makes to live. 87 

53:45 God Himself created the pair, male and female. . . . 12, 87, 171 

54:50 Our command is but one [word], like the blink of an eye. 88, 166 


54:55 . . . in a sitting place of truthfulness, in the presence of a King Omnipotent. 
262 
55:7-11 And heaven—He raised it up. . . . And earth—He set it down. . . . 120 


55:14... like baked clay. 272 


55:19—20 He let forth the two oceans that meet together, between them a barzakh. 
... 160, 161, 310 


§5:22 From the two come forth the pearl and the coral. 161 
55:27 The face of Thy Lord remains. 85 


55:29 All those in the heavens ask from Him; each day He is upon some task. 126, 
245 


56:27—43 The Companions of the Right. . . . The Companions of the Left. . . . 82 
56:89 Then repose, and ease, and a garden of delight. 295 

57:1 Everything in the heavens and the earth glorifies God. 203 

57:3 . . . the Outward and the Inward. 200 

57:4 He is with you wherever you are. 9, 53, 70, 72, 221 

57:9 . . . that He may bring you forth from the darknesses into the light. 253 
57:12 . . . their light running before them and on their right hands. . . . 83, 137 


57:16 Is it not time that the hearts of those who have faith should be humbled... . 
291 


57:27 And We set in the hearts of those who followed him tenderness and mercy. 
291 
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58:22 He has written in their hearts faith and confirmed them with a spirit from Him. 
71, 84, 169, 290, 297 

59:14 Their valor is great, . . . but their hearts are scattered. . . . 290 

59:23 . . . the Invincible, the Magnificent. 252 

59:24 . . . the Creator, the Author, the Form-giver. 252 

60:13 . . . who have despaired of the world to come. . . . 260 


. \ 
64:1—2 All that is in the heavens and all that is in the earth glorifies God. . . . And 


God sees the things that you do. 114 
64:11. . . Whosoever has faith in God, He will guide his heart. . . . 290 
65:12 He created seven heavens. 120 


64:14-15 O believers, you have an enemy in your wives and children . . . your 
wealth and your children are only a trial. 199-200 


66:4 If you two support one another against him, God is his Protector, and Gabriel. 


... 177 

66:5 . . . the repenters, the worshipers, the fasters. 180 

66:6 . . . disobey God not in what He commands them and do what they are com- 
manded. 230 


67:2 He created death and life to test you. . . . 200 

68:1 Nan. By the Pen and what they inscribe! 12, 153, 164, 168 
69:19-26 Then as for him who is given his book in his right hand. . . . 82 
74:31 And none knows the armies of thy Lord save He. 242 

75:2 Nay, I swear by the blaming soul! 295 

75:22—23 Faces on that day radiant, gazing at their Lord. 71 

78:18 On the day the Trumpet is blown, and you shall come in troops. 278 
78:38 On the day the Spirit and the angels stand in ranks. 233 

79:8 . . . Hearts upon that day shall be athrob. . . . 290 

79:27 Are you stronger in creation or the heaven He built? 179 

79:40-41 . . . and forbade the soul its caprice. . . . 72 


82:6 . . . your generous Lord, who created you, and proportioned you, and balanced 
you? 293 


82:8 In any form He will, He composes. 149 

83:7 No indeed, but the book of the ungodly is in Sijjin. 101 

83:14 No indeed, but what they were earning has rusted upon the hearts. 260 
83:15 No indeed, but on that Day they shall be veiled from their Lord. . . . 250-51 


83:18 No indeed, the book of the lovingly kind is in the high realms/ones. . . . 101, 
262 


83:22 Surely the lovingly kind shall be in bliss. 262 
85:21—22 Nay, but it is a glorious Koran, in a guarded tablet. 12 
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86:9 Upon the day when secrets are divulged. 138 


88:18-20 What, do they not consider how the camel was created, how heaven was 
raised up. . . ? 120 


89:27—28 O soul at peace, return to thy Lord, well pleased, well pleasing. 287, 295 
91:1—2 By the sun and her brightness! By the moon who follows her! 252 


91:7-8 By the soul and Him who proportioned it and inspired in it its wickedness 
and its godfearing. 256, 257, 283, 295, 305 


91:9-10 Prosperous is he who purifies it. . . . 102, 283 

95:4 We created the human being in the most beautiful stature. 40, 95, 293 

95:5 Then We drove him down to the lowest of the low. 40 

96:1—4 Read out! And thy Lord is the most generous, who taught by the Pen. 12 
96:5 He taught the human being what he did not know. 12, 348n54 

98:6-7 . . . They are the worst creatures. . . . They are the best creatures. 232 
112:3 . . . who did not give birth and was not born. 59 

112:4 He has no equal. 180 

114:5 .. . he who whispers in people’s breasts. 301 
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INDEX OF HADITHS AND SAYINGS 


Among the signs of the last hour will be that . . . women become many. . . . 326 
Ask for a pronouncement from your heart. . . . 294 

The best among you is the one who acts best toward his wife. . . . 172, 174, 175 
Both of God’s hands are right and blessed. 82, 83, 108 

A branch of the heart of the son of Adam lies in every stream bed. . . . 291 


By Him in whose hand is Muhammad’s soul. 166, 167 
The child belongs to the bedding. 184, 345n46 
The client of a people is one of them. 182 


The creation of each of you is brought together in his mother’s belly for forty days. 
.. . 348n43 


The creatures are God’s family. 178 

The earth was made for me pleasant, pure, and a mosque. 341n47 

. . . Every one whose heart is swept... . 291 

Everything returns to its root. 161 

Fear God in the affair of women, for you have taken them in trust from God... . 
176 

The felicity of the pious is the wretchedness of the saints. 250 

A few mouthfuls to firm up his backbone are enough for the son of Adam. 214 

The first thing created by God was the Intellect. . . . 165 

The first thing God created was my spirit (or “my light”). 166 

The first thing God created was the Pen. Then He said, . . . 153, 165 

Give to each that has a right its right. 196 

Give us ease, Bilal! 172, 344n12 

God brings hearts to life through the light of wisdom. 290 

God created a hundred mercies. . . . 207 

God created Adam and struck him with His right hand. . . . 83 

God created Adam in His own form. 54, 89, 236-37, 308 

God created Adam in the form of the All-merciful. 182 

God (He) created Adam with His two hands. 95 

God created the creatures in darkness. . . . 169, 334n5 

God created the creatures. When He finished with them the womb stood up, .. . 215 
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380 Index of Sayings 


God created the intellect and said to it, “Stand up.” It stood up. . . . 212-13 


God created the intellect and said to it, “Turn away from Me” so it looked away. . . . 
239 


God created the Tablet from a white pearl. . . . 153 

God has containers, and they are hearts. 128 

God has finished with creation, (character,] provision, and fixed terms. 158, 164 

God has seventy thousand veils of light and darkness. 60  & 

God (I) kneaded the clay of Adam with His (My) two hands for forty days. 39, 40, 
95, 234 

God looks . . . at your hearts. 289, 296, 353n24 

God loves everyone who undergoes trials and who turns toward Him. 200 

God’s (My) mercy precedes His (My) wrath. 9, 55, 77, 78, 83, 84, 92, 108, 156 

God’s self-disclosure never repeats itself. 11 

God’s veil is light. . . . 353n41 


God was (is), and nothing was (is) with Him. 7, 59, 333n4 aye 
God will grasp the heavens in His right hand. . . . 83 
God will only chastise the one who is. . . . 215 


God would not chastise the heart of His Prophet! By God, the Messenger of God did 
not die before He made women lawful to him. 186 


The good, all of it, is in Thy two hands, while evil does not go back to Thee. 83-84 
He poured His light down upon them. 26 


He who knows his own soul {or “himself”] knows his Lord. 26, 39, 189, 227, 230, 
236, 256, 283, 288, 307 1 


He who makes tafsir according to his own opinion has become an unbeliever. 227 


He who meets God not associating anything with Him will enter the Garden. . . . 79 

The heart is like a feather in a desert of the earth. . . . 292, 296 

The heart of the child of Adam is between two fingers of the Invincible/the All- 
merciful. He turns it wherever He desires. . . . 85, 292 

A human being fills no container worse than his belly. . . . 347n33 


I am God and J am the All-merciful. I created the womb and I gave it a name derived 
from My own name... . 215 


I am his hearing through which he hears. . . . 253, 288 
I am the most knowledgeable of God among you. 290 
I am with My servant’s opinion of Me. 72 


I choose the right hand of the Lord, though both hands of my Lord are right and 
blessed. 83 


I counsel you to be good to your wives. . . . 175 


I have a time with God when no angel brought nigh or prophet sent out embraces 
me. 265 


I have returned from the lesser jihdd to the greater jihad. 234 


I have seen none who fall shorter in intelligence and religion in the eye of the 
possessor of insight than you. . . . 174 

I love nothing that draws My servant near to Me more than [I love] what I have made 
obligatory for him. . . . 253 

I seek refuge in Thee from the goadings of Satan. 129 

I sit with him who remembers Me. 72 
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I was a hidden treasure and [ desired (loved) to be known. .. . 10, 62, 184,312 
I was sent with the all-comprehensive words. 189 
I will not observe the right of My servant until My servant observes My right. 175 


If any owner of camels does not pay the alms tax that is due on them. . . . 278 

if I advance a fingertip, I will be consumed by fire. 287 

If the servant commits a sin, a black spot appears in his heart. . . . 260 

If you did not sin, God would take you away and bring a people who sin. . . . 
334n16 

The intellect is a fetter against ignorance. . . . 239 


It is newly acquainted with my Lord. 127 
It is no concern of Mine. 83, 86, 90, 338n2 
This Koran is God’s banquet. . . . 291 


Let each of you take a tongue that remembers God, a heart that thanks Him, and a 
wife who has faith. 175 


Let the servant of the dinar fall on his face, . . . 255, 350n14 

Let them [go on doing good deeds]. 80 

The love of the homeland is part of faith. 345n35 

Loving kindness is that through which the heart gains peace. . . . 294 
The majority of the people of the Fire are women. 345n53 


Many have reached perfection among men, but among women only Mary the daugh- 
ter of “Imran and Asiya the wife of Pharoah. 180 


Marriage is my Sunna.... 171 
Marriage is one-half of religion. 195 
Most of the people of the Fire are bachelors. 172 


A Muslim man can acquire no benefit after Islam greater than a Muslim wife... . 
172 

My heavens and My earth embrace Me not. . . . 290, 315 

No building is built in Islam more beloved to God than marriage. 172 

None knows God but God. 50 


O God, give my soul its godfearingness and purify it... . 102 

O God, I ask Thee by every name by which Thou hast named Thyself. . . . 201 

O God, wash away from me my offenses with the water of snow and hail. . . . 291 
O He who makes hearts fluctuate (turn about). . . . 292 

O Moses, thank me with true gratitude. . . . 200 

Oh, my community! 74, 337n70 

On the day God created mercy, He created it as one hundred mercies. . . . 207 
People who are metamorphosized become one of thirteen. . . . 279 


A people who give the rule of their affairs to a woman will never prosper. 183 

People will be thrown into the Fire continuously and it will keep on saying “Are 
there any more?” . . . 86 

A person who marries achieves half his religion. . . . 171 

Prostrated before Thee is my face, my blackness, and my imagination. 206 

Put the females behind. 317 

Put them behind, since God has put them behind. 354n76 

Satan flows in people like blood. . . . 290 
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The seeker of the Lord is male... . 318 

Show us the things as they are! 159 

Talk with me, O ‘A’isha. 173, 226 

Ten groups of my community will be gathered separately. . . . 278 

. . . That he not hit her in the face and not abuse her. . . . 176 

. . . That she obey him and not disobey him. . . . 176 

There are four kinds of hearts. . . . 306 \ 

There is a group of the People of the Garden from whom the Lord is not hidden or 
veiled. 222 

There is in the body a lump of flesh. . . . 298 


There is no child of Adam whose heart does not lie between two of God’s fingers. 
... 292 

There is no prophet who does not have a counterpart in his community. 252 

There is no strength and no power except in God, the High, the Tremendous. 178 

There is no sword but Dhu’]-Figar, there is no fata but “Ali. aos 

There is no verse of the Koran that does not have an outward sense, an inward sense. 
... 227 

These are for the Garden, and it is no concern of Mine. These are for the Fire, . . . 
90 

The thickness of the unbeliever’s skin on the Day of Resurrection will be a three- 
day’s journey. 101 

Things become distinguished through their opposites. 127, 131, 221, 250, 252 


Three things of this world of yours were made ‘lovable to me. . . . 173, 183, 186, 
189, 202 

Were I to command someone to prostrate himself before another, 1 would command 
the woman to prostrate herself before her spouse. . . . 176 


What does dust have to do with the Lord of lords? 50 


What no eye has seen, what no ear has heard, and what has never passed into the 
heart of any mortal. 219, 304 


When a Muslim man intends to come to his wife, God writes for him 20 good deeds 
and erases from him 20 evil deeds. . . . 174 


When a person has an admonisher within his heart, God has given him a protector. 
260 


When God created the earth, she began to sway. So He created the mountains and 
said to them, “Overwhelm her!” . . . 214-15 


When God desires good for a servant, he appoints for him an admonisher from 
within his heart. 260 


When something scratches your heart, leave it... . 294 
When the call to prayer is made, Satan tums away while breaking wind. . . . 290 


When [the Koran] falls into the heart and becomes firmly rooted there, it gives 
benefit. 291 


When the child of Adam dies, his works are cut off. 222 
Whenever the time of prayer arrives, pray, for the earth is a mosque for you. 341n47 


While [ was lying down at al-Hatim someone came to me and made a split from here 
to here, . . . then took out my heart... . 133 


Wipe yourselves with the earth, for it is lovingly kind to you. 213 
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Who is most deserving of loving kindness? The Prophet answered, “Your mother” 
three times. . . . 213, 214 


The womb is a branch of the All-merciful. . . . 182, 216 

The womb is attached to the Throne and says. . . . 216 

The womb stood up and seized the All-merciful by the belt. . . . 216 
Women are the likes of men. 180, 183, 185 

Women fall short in intelligence and religion. 285, 318 

Worship God as if you see Him. 89 

Your soul has a right upon you, and your eye has a right upon you. 214 
Your worst enemy is your soul that is between your two sides. 283 
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Aaron, 134 

ab, 145 

‘abath mutlaq, 113 

‘abd, 16, 54, 69, 204 

abdal, 268 

ablution, 191 

Abraham,’74, 134, 135, 261 

absolutes, none in cosmos, 58, 131— 
33 

Abii Bakr, 201, 252 

Abu Hanifa, 184 

Abii Jahl, 252 

Abu Lahab, 252 

Abi Sujayman Darani, 175 

Abii Yazid Bastami, 78, 140, 318 

activity (fa‘iliyya, fi, 114; con- 
trasted with receptivity (receiv- 
ing activity), 66, 68, 92, 94, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 105-8, 158, 179, 
180, 184-85, 189, 192-93, 196, 
197-99, 208, 210, 211, 265, 
308, 312, 314 

acts (afal), God’s, 182; names of, 
55~56 

actuality (fi), contrasted with poten- 
tiality (gquwwa), 44, 264-66 

adab, 77, 84, 122 

adah, 293; adawat, 209 

‘adala, 111, 246 

Adam, 11, 64, 133, 134; the Great, 
307; true, 189, 198; children of, 
83; contrasted with angels, 296, 
305; contrasted with Iblis (sa- 
tan), 269-70, 301; creation of, 
39-43, 81; created with two 
hands, 81, 82-85, 88-114; clay/ 
earth of, 40, 95, 138-39, 184, 
233, 269-70, 271-72, 284; fall 
of, 65, 138-39, 249; four kinds 


of, 159; his being honored, 40, 
85, 88-89, 91; intellect as, 281- 
82; situated between two femi- 
nines, 197-98; taught (mani- 
fests) all the names, 34, 36, 65— 
66, 89, 273-74; as vicegerent, 
44, 46, 78, 184. See human be- 
ing, Iblis 
Adam and Eve, 35, 146; spiritual, 

154; as heart and soul, 273-74; 
as human spirit and animal 
spirit, 305; correlated with intel- 
lect and soul, 168, 238; as intel- 
lect and body, 281; as spirit and 
soul, 309; as World of Spirits 
and World of Bodies, 343n69; 
priority of Eve to Adam, 120; 
creation of Eve from Adam, 
163, 178-82, 305; creation of 
Eve with Adam, 120; Adam’s 
appetite for Eve, 181 

Gdam, 274 

adawat, 209 

Addas, Claude, 345n51 

‘adl, 9, 52, 69, 84, 258 

Gfaq wa’ l-anfus, al-, 23 

affliction (bald’), 71; divine names 
of, 90; benefit of, 276 

afrad, 340n65 

‘afw, 69 

ahadiyya, 62; ahadiyyat al-ahad, 58; 
ahadiyyat al-jam‘, 67; ahadiyyat 
jam‘ al-jam‘, 354n73; ahadiyyat 
al-kathra, 59 

ahkam al-nujum, 14 

ahl, 156 

Ahmad ibn Khadraya, 318 


. ahwal, 73, 244, 247, 309 


‘a’ ila, 178 
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‘A’isha, 173, 176—77, 186, 201-2, 
226 

akhfa, 253, 301 

akhira, 120 

akhlaq, 257 

akmaliyya, 180 

ala’, 90 

‘alam, 160 

‘alam, 45, 160; ‘dlam-i akbar, 334n1; 
al-‘alam al-kabir, 23; al-‘Glam 
al-saghir, 23; dlam al-tadwin 
wa’ l-tastir, 163; ‘alam al-ta- 
wallud, 156; asmd’ al-‘alam, 63 

‘alama, 45, 160 

Alast, 70 

alchemy (kimiya’), 72, 261; of the 
Sharia, 286 

‘ali, al-, 131 

“Ali (ibn Abi Talib), 173, 246, 247, 
267, 268 

“Ali al-Rida, 84 

“Ali ibn al-Husayn, 213 

“Ali ibn Sahl Safi, 310 

‘alim, 52 

“alim, 57 

all-comprehensive (jami‘), barzakh, 
36, 189-90, 198, 199; engen- 
dered thing, 34, 95, 103, 161; 
heart, 312; isthmus, 36; name, 
34, 103, 250, 314; oneness, 312; 
reality, 308; self-disclosure, 312; 
unity, 65, 96, 97, 98, 100; 
word(s), 45, 199; all-comprehen- 
siveness (jam‘iyya), human, 15— 
17, 33-37, 39, 65, 89, 91, 95- 
101, 280, 308; divine 191; uni- 
tary, 98; of the Real, 110, 308; 
comprehension of, 96, 316; pres- 
ence of, 63, 314; station of, 67, 
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all-comprehensive (jdmi’) (cont.) 
68; unity of, 67, 315; contrasted 
with dispersion, 63-65 

All-merciful (rahmdn), 206-7, 219- 
20. See Breath 

Allah, 34, 44, 55, 57, 150, 165, 187, 
206-7, 250-51, 314; form of, 
34, 103, 192; as the first father, 
148; as name of Being, 68, ma 
siwa Allah, 8 

alphabet, 164 

‘amal, 146 

ambiguity, of created things, 132, 
185 

Ames, Roger T., 10 

amr, 88, 118; al-amr al-taklifi, 250; 
al-amr al-takwini, 249 

amthal, 127 

and iyya, 302 

andniyyat al-juz’iyya, al-, 95 

‘anasir, 135 

Andrae, Tor, 344n1 

androgyne, 340n10 

angels (mala’ ika), 127, 137, 154, 
167, 205, 281; enraptured, 165, 
two guardian, 84; of bounty and 
justice, 84; of the seven 
heavens, 30-31; contrasted with 
enemy, 293-94; contrasted with 
humans, 38, 104, 215, 296; de- 
grees of, 351n80; food of, 155, 
231; limited knowledge of, 36, 
41, 42, 220; prostration of be- 
fore Adam, 190, 308; as facul- 
ties in the microcosm, 218, 274; 
as intellects, 263; as one in sub- 
stance with the spirit, 234; as 
qualities achieved by humans, 
102, 219, 280, 282; as souls, 
263; angelic (malaki) contrasted 
with satanic (demonic), 230 

anger (ghadab), 230, 300; and appe- 
tite, 258-59; 242-43, 268, 269, 
283; and caprice, 284-89; anger 
and caprice as children of soul, 
287; equilibrium of, 285-86 

animals (hayawan), 40, 188, 204; 
contrasted with humans, 32-33, 
37, 38; contrasted with angelic 
and satanic, 230; animal quali- 
ties of soul, 278-83. See beasts 

annihilation (fand’), 297, 298, 314; 
contrasted with subsistence, 76, 
304 

Ansari, Khwaja “Abd Allah, 73, 297. 
Manazil al-sd’irin, 49, 267-68; 
Sad maydan, 267 
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anthropomorphism, 51 

appetite (shahwa), 187, 230; 43, 111, 
172, 173, 177, 181, 284; as 
source of love, 195; and anger 
(see anger); imaginalized as a 
pig, 282; marriage as an animal 
appetite, 188 

‘agl, 12, 42, 111, 155, 165, 212, 
229, 238, 239, 299, 349n32; 
al-‘aqi al-‘amali, 301; al-‘aqi al- 
fa‘al, 263; al-‘aql al-hayalani, 
263; al-‘aql al-nazari, 301 

Aqsa, al-, 303 

arc (gaws), 39. See Ascent 

architecture, 145-46 

ard, 119, 136, 137 

Aristotle, 265 

arkan, 135 

‘arsh, 86 

‘artis, 226 

ascent (‘ur#j), Arc of, and that of De- 
scent, 39, 64, 155, 263-64, 
308; contrasted with descent, 40, 
88 

ashab al-qulib, 292 

Ash‘arites, 11 

Asiya, 180, 345n28 

asma’ al-‘alam, 63 

association of éthers with God 
(shirk), 79, 87, 108, 285 

astrology, 14, 104 

‘Attar, Farid al-Din. Tadhkirat al- 
awliya’ , 80, 317-18 

attributes (sifat), 27; names of, 55, 
56. See names 

atwar, 251 

Avicenna, 263, 273, 350n36, 
351n77; al-Najah, 263, 264, 
283; Tarjama-yi risdla-yi ad- 
hawiyya, 282-83 

awe (hayba) and intimacy, 56, 69, 
74-79, 86, 87, 90, 91, 95, 98, 
100, 173, 339n43 

awlad, 210 

awliyd’, 44 

‘awrat, 220 

aya, 206, 227; dydt, 10, 23 

“Ayn al-Qudat. See Hamadani 

Azrael, 31 


Babylon, 307 

Baghdadi, Majd al-Din, 40 
bahima, 230 

bahr, 213 

baid’, 71, 90 

balance (‘addla), 111, 246, 301 
banat, 63 


Baqli, Razbihan, 78, 337n64. “Abhar 
al-‘dshigin, 297, Mashrab al-ar- 
wah, 73, 256, 257, 298; Risdlat 
al-quds, 297-98 

bari’, al-, 135 

barr, 213 

barzakh, 160; 15, 107, 111, 132, 
159, 163; all-comprehensive, 36, 
189-90, 198, 199; supreme, 
188; heart as, 310; soul as, 237; 
al-barzakhiyyat al-kubra, 15, 
human barzakh-reality, 198, 
221, 315 

basdta, 135 

bashar, 89; bashari, 305 

basit, 29 

bast, 69, 90, 337n71 

ba‘tha, 180 

batil, 121 

batin, 299 

Baydawi, 85 

“Be” (kun), 13, 87, 148, 153, 184, 
201, 225, 234-35, 249 

beasts (bahima, sutur) and predators, 
40, 230-31, 282, 283, 285, 
287, 303 

beauty (jamal) and majesty, 17, 69- 
74, 76, 86, 91, 92, 94, 100, 
124, 307, 308 

Being (wujad), 62-63; Necessary, 
106, 117, 135, 169, 189, 219; 
Nondelimited, 265; Sheer, 62, 
66, 67; activity of, 106; full 
manifestation of, 150; Oneness 
of (see oneness); as a father, 
148; as light (see light); as yin, 
206-7; contrasted with knowl- 
edge (see oneness); contrasted 
with finding, 264-65; and exist- 
ence, 66-68, 206-7, 322 

belief (itigdd), diversity of, 104 

Bilal, 173, 344n12 

birr, 213 

birth (tawallud), world of, 156 

body (jism, badan), this-worldly and 
next-worldly, 137-38; non- 
delimited, 190; universal, 156- 
$7, 210; connection with Satan, 
256; contrasted with soul, 29, 
218; contrasted with spirit 
(heart), 12-13, 14, 17, 38, 43, 
56-57, 70-73, 130, 144, 153, 
221, 231, 233, 234-36, 242, 
245, 262, 300, 311; criticism of, 
221-22; mutual love of with 
spirit, 191; marriage of with 
spirit, 284; as source of self- 


awareness, 221--22; world of 
bodies contrasted with that of 
spirits, 118, 124, 131, 205, 300 

book (kitab), mother of, 155, 190; 
universe as, 45-46, 163, 228; 
worlds as, 164 

Bouhdiba, Abdelwahab, 344n2, 
346n57 

bounty (fad/) and justice, 84, 85 

brain (damagh), as place of intellect, 
306 

breast (sadr), 256, 295, 297 

Breath of the All-merciful (nafas al- 
rahman), 93, 105-7, 137, 140, 
149, 167, 188, 190, 194, 207- 
9, 219, 221, 250 

brightness (diyd’), 31, 132 

bu‘d, 69 

badan, 264 

Bukhari, Abi Ibrahim Mustamili. 
Sharh-i ta‘arruf, 74-75, 295 

Buragq, 133, 286, 287 

butlan, 109 


caprice (hawd), 76, 111, 245, 255, 
256, 277; contrasted with god- 
fearing, 293; contrasted with in- 
tellect, 293; contrasted with the 
Real, 110, 122-23; paired with 
anger, 284-89; importance of 
equilibrium of, 285-86 

Cave, Companions of, 301 

change, 7, 11 

character (khulugq), rectification of, 
262 

character traits (akhidq), 102, 244, 
245, 257, 277, 286, 302, 315; 
of satans, 255; of the soul, 255, 
313; assumption of divine, 191; 
development of, 261; imag- 
inalized in appropriate forms, 
281-83; and animals, 262, 279- 
80 

cherubim (karribiyyin), 168 

child (walad), loving vs. recalcitrant, 
306; heart as, 309-10, 311-12; 
rational soul as, 305, children 
(mawédlid), of day and night, 
147; of the elements [= the 
three kingdoms}, 28, 37-39, 
40, 64, 88, 103, 143, 145, 155, 
158, 161, 217-18, 308 

chilla, 349n18 

chivalry (futuwwa), 267-69, 337n70 

Christ. See Jesus. 

Chuang Tzu, 11, 16 

circle (da’ira), of engendering, 308; 
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of existence, 310; central point 
of, 140, 150, 301, 314—15 

Cloud (‘ama’), 107, 166 

Combs-Schilling, M. E., 346n57, 
354n1 

command(s) (amr), engendering vs. 
prescriptive, 249-51, 278, 292, 
340n76; world of, 232; (world 
of) contrasted with that of cre- 
ation, 118, 211, 218, 219, 234, 
235, 247, 305, 308, 310; and 
prohibitions, 88 

compound (murakkab), composition, 
compoundness (tarkib), con- 
trasted with simple (simplicity), 
38, 39, 108, 119, 135, 161, 
164, 235, 265 

Confucius, 7, 14, 17; Confucianism 
contrasted with Taoism, 9, 92, 
325 

conjunction (iltiham), sensory and su- 
pra-sensory, 148 

constitution (mizdaj), 38, 98, 126, 216 

contraction (qabd), contrasted with 
expansion, 73, 87, 90, 298 

Corbin, Henry, 225, 344n24, 346n59 

correlativity, 131. See thrall, vassal 

cosmology, 7, 15—16, 24-25, 117, 
321 

cosmos (‘dlam), 8, 23, 43; as book of 
God, 45—46; contrasted with 
God, 51, 58, 97, 117, 191; as 
identical with existence, 66; as 
manifesting divine names, 51, 
62, 63, 90; names of, 63; neces- 
sity of human beings in, 16; as 
receptive (yin) toward God, 57- 
58, 123-24, 180, 210 

creation (khalq), 13; continual, 11, 
94-95, 309; contrasted with 
command. See command 

cuckold (dayyuth), 285 


dadagan, 230 

da‘f, 187 

Dahhak, al-, 74, 83 

dalil, 152 

Daqqaq, Abi ‘Ali, 337n70 

daraja, 174; raft al-darajat, 334n12; 
al-tarafu’ fi’ l-darajat, 334n12 

darkness (zulma). See light 

David, 61, 62 

dawat, 153 

day(time) (nahar) and night(time), 
146-47, 245 

dayyuth, 285 

degree (daraja), of man over woman, 
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173-81; of woman over man, 
183 

deiformity (ta’alluh), 255, 262 

delimitation (tagyid), contrasted with 
nondelimitation, 93-96, 202 

Descent (nuzil), five of the Essence, 
194, 198. See Ascent 

desire (irdda), God’s, 151-53, 165, 
177, 194, 210 

devils (diwan). See satans 

dhikr, 72, 74, 76, 123, 168, 260, 
290, 293, 295, 312 

Dhu’1-Faqar, 267 

Dhu’l-Nin, 74, 75 

Dhu’l-Qarnayn, 161 

differentiation (tafsil), and undifferen- 
tiation, 34, 41, 45, 62-66, 68, 
134, 159, 164, 165, 167, 168, 
216, 217, 302 

Differentiator (al-mufassil), con- 

trasted with Governor, 12-13, 
62-63, 166 

dil, 296 

din, 280; al-din al-hanifi, 261 

dispersion (fargq, tafriga). See all- 
comprehensiveness 

divinity (uldhiyya), 50, 67, 68; level 
of, 167. See Essence 

divorce, 343n38 

diya’, 31, 132 

dog, 258-59, 270, 281 

Dominion (malakit), 247, 276, 277, 
284, 286, 293; contrasted with 
Kingdom, 40, 61, 114, 118, 
218, 235, 274-75, 310, 343n69; 
contrasted with Kingdom and In- 
vincibility, 150, 159-61, 163- 
64; paired with Invincibility, 36, 
205, 303 

duality (ithnayniyya), 7, 49, 58-60, 
94, 95, 117-18, 154, 238 

dunyd, 120 

Dust (haba’), 64, 136, 163, 210; as 
mother, 156-57 


earth (ard, turab), 17; blameworthy 
attributes of, 272; contrasted 
with heaven (see heaven); its be- 
ing honored, 41; as a mother, 
140; priority of to heaven, 13, 
120; qualities of as an element, 
136-41, 296 (see also Adam, 
clay/earth of); similarity of to 
soul, 306 

east and west, 252, 300 

Eden, 88, 352n99 
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effectivity (ta‘thir), 68, 105-7, 145- 
46 

effusion (favd), 13, 14, 68, 119-20, 
124; holy and most holy, 98-99; 
of existence, 107 

ego (and’iyya, andniyya), 95, 302, 
304 

element(s) (‘unsur; pl. ‘andsir), 28- 
29, 30, 39-40, 98, 135-40, 
145; Greatest, 64, 136-37; as 
mother of soul, 284; qualities of, 
272, 284; world of, 101; and the 
four humors, 217; elemental 
Cunsuri) world, 150 

embryo, 30; development of in the 
womb, 216-18 

emerald, 153, 163 

enemy (‘adi), contrasted with angel, 
293-94 

enraptured (muhayyam) angels, 165, 
168 

entification (ta‘ayyun), 134; First, 64, 
93-94, 105, 167, 189, 197-98; 
Second, 64; contrasted with non- 
entification, 67, 94-96, 198 

entity (ayn), 66; reception of exist- 
ence by, 63, 184; immutable en- 
tities (al-a'yan al-thabita), 33, 
86, 98-99, 100, 148, 159, 176, 
182, 185, 189, 194, 201, 205 

envy (hasad), 285-86 

Ephesus, Seven Sleepers of, 301 

equilibrium (i‘tidal), 246; of anger 
and caprice, 285; of character 
traits, 258, 260, 315; of divine 
names, 150; of constitution, 38, 
216; of the human state, 95; as 
perfection, 311, 315-16 

Essence (dhat), 34, 67, 68, 114, 124, 
151, 152-53, 303; absoluteness 
of, 131; contrasted with Divinity 
(God), 49-51, 57, 58, 69, 93, 
117, 189; contrasted with names, 
81, 165, 190, 195, 300; five de- 
scents of, 194; as identical with 
Being, 66; as inaccessible, 191; 
marriage of, 149; names of, 55, 
66; as Mother, 76; nondelimita- 
tion of, 93-94, 265; nonentifica- 
tion of, 198; permeates all, 103 

ethics (akhlaq), 257-58 

Eve, 35, 197; created from Adam’s 
rib, 179, 181, 200; created for 
Adam’s rest, 226; masculine 
qualities of, 178, 185; and Jesus, 
178, 180, 181, 185-86. See 
Adam 
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evil (sharr), 15, 273; necessitated by 
certain divine names, 66; and 
good (see good) 

evolution. 37, 44, 216-17, 335n30 

existence (wujud), levels of, 264-65; 
three directions of, 230; of 
cosmos contrasted with its non- 
existence, 68, 157, 182, 210; 
distinguished from Being, 66— 
67; engendered existence (kawn) 
contrasted with Being, 109-11 

expansion (bast). See contraction 

expansiveness, bold (inbisat), 74, 
77-79, 112, 173, 324. 337n71 

Ezra, 180 


face (wajh), two of First Intellect 
(Pen), 13, 165-67, 266; two of 
each thing, 64, 111, 112, 164, 
252; of the heart, 301, 310-11 

faculties (quwa), 245; animal, 244; 
earthly and heavenly, 205, intel- 
lective, 245; spiritual vs. natural, 
102; as angels, 218; of heart, 
242, 314-15; of soul, 275 

fada’ il, 261 

fadl, 9, 69, 84 

fail, 92; failiyya, 66 

faith (imdn) and unbelief, 111, 114 

familiarity (u/fa), 246, 300-1 

fand’ , 297, 304, 314 

Fanari, al-, 342n19 

fard, 151, 195; afrad, 340n65 

Farghant, Sa‘id al-Din, 64, 339n58; 
Mashdariq al-dardri, 67, 68, 311; 
Muntaha al-madarik, 64-65, 
65-66, 66, 88, 105-8, 109-14, 
134—35, 136-37, 158, 166~—67, 
311-12 

farida, 186 

farq, 63 

fata, 267 

fath, 149 

father (ab), second, 178; God as, 145 

father and mother, 145—47; as 

theological terms, 9; Dominion 
and Kingdom as, 158, 160; 
heaven and earth as, 145; Intel- 
lect and Soul as, 155, 167; light 
and darkness as, 161; the Reality 
as, 197-98; spirits and souls as, 
144-47; spirit and Nature as, 
212-14. See man and woman, 
parents 

Fatiha, 71, 199, 228 

fatir, 120 


fayd, 119; al-fayd al-aqdas, 98; al- 
fayd al-muqaddas, 98 
fear (khawf) and hope, 91, 98, 126 
felicity (sa‘ada), 322; of heart, 242; 
rooted in knowledge, 242, 283 
felicity and wretchedness, 230; 90, 
101-2, 114, 231, 239, 250-52, 
277, 283, 306; connected with 
names of similarity and incom- 
\parability, 250-51 
femininity (unitha), 77,.198; divine, 
199, 324; priority of in reality, 
196-99; as a negative quality, 
285, 286. See masculinity, 
woman 
fikr, 38, 228, 273, 301 
fil, 68, 105, 209, 264, 265 
fingers (andmil), of God, 85, 295-96 
figh, 3, 290; usual al-figh, 2 
Firdawsi, 335n27; Shahnadma, 136 
fire (nar), qualities of, 95-96, 138, 
272; as a quality of soul, 237, 
269; the Fire contrasted with the 
Garden, 86, 111. See Iblis 
fish, mythical, 153 
fitra(t), 17, 173, 268 
food, of body and soul, 228-29, 
261-62; of heart, 274 
foot (qadam), two feet of God, 85- 
88 
Footstool (kursi) and Throne. See 
Throne 
forgetfulness (ghafla), 249, 254, 262 
form (sra), divine of human beings, 
11, 16, 34, 43, 44, 45, 54, 89, 
159, 182, 183,,184, 190, 193, 
195, 200-1, 221, 263, 264, 
278. See matter 
frame (galib). See body 
freedom, 54, 79, 123, 251 
friends of God (awliyd’), 44; types 
of, 104 
fu’ ad, 290, 297 
furqan, al-, 301-2, 310 
futah, 227 
futuwwa, 267, 337n70 


Gabriel, 31, 133, 134, 154, 181, 
270-71, 280, 287, 290; two 
wings of, 169 

Garden (janna), 102, 120; of Adam 
and Eve, 65, 274; of the Attrib- 
utes, 277. See felicity, paradise 

gender, grammatical, 196-99 

gentleness (lutf) and severity, 11, 61, 
92, 187-88, 277 

ghadab, 9, 69 


ghafla, 249, 324, 354n1 

gharad, 293 

ghayb, 25, 61, 118; ghayb al-ghayb, 
105 

ghayr and ghayra, 11, 65, 73, 94, 
191, 285 

Ghazali, Abi Hamid Muhammad, 2, 
292; Ihyd’, 258-60, 348n2; 
Kimiya-yi sa‘ddat, 172~73, 173, 
230-31, 233-34, 242-43, 282; 
Mizan al-‘amal, 280 

ghusl, 191 

Gimaret, D., 334n7 

gnosis (ma‘rifa), 294-95; gnostic(s) 
(Grif), 73, 75; their longing for 
women, 181; their friendship 
with women, 266 

God, as “no thing,” 95; femininity 
of, 77, 199; predominance of yin 
or yang in, 77; made a god by 
the entities, 201; two senses of 
word, 57. See cosmos, Essence, 
thrall 

godfearing (tagwd), 260, 276, 285 

good (khayr) and evil, 109, 205, 
293-94, 301; deeds, 84 

good pleasure (rida) and wrath, 91, 
94 

governing, governance (tadbir), 63, 
233, 236 

Goveror (al-mudabbir). See Differ- 
entiator 

Great Ultimate (Tai Chi), 7, 50, 61 

guidance (Auda, hidaya), contrasted 
with misguidance, 111, 113, 
239-40 

gustakhi, 337n71 


haba’ , 136, 163 

hadi, al-, 239 

hadith qudsi, 61, 219, 290 

hadra, 67; hadrat al-jam’, 314 

Hafiz, 253 

Hafsa, 176-77 

hajib, 168 

Hallaj, 78, 201, 326 

Hamadani, ‘Ayn al-Qudat. Tamhidat, 
252, 256 

Hamadani, Sayyid “Ali, 326 

Hamza, 226 

hand(s) (yad), two, of God, 11, 16, 
40, 81-85, 88-114, 167, 169, 
208, 239, 250-52, 308-9 

handful(s) (gabda), 214; two, 90, 
109-14 

hanif, 261 

hanin, 181 
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hagigat al-mutlaga, al-, 18 

haqq, 14, 18, 52, 57, 109, 121 

haqqiyya, 77, 109 

haraka, \1 

Hartt, 307 

Hasan, al-, 83 

hawad, 110, 111, 122, 293, 345n34 

hawa’, 122, 181, 345n34 

hawwa’ , 274 

haya’, 181 

hayawan, 188 

hayba, 56, 69 

hayila, 156 

hayy, 27 

He-ness (huwiyya), 105, 191, 207, 
265, 315; Presence of, 316 

heart (qalb, dil), 231; 42, 51, 128- 
29, 130, 232, 233-34, 257, 
289-315; true, 310; true vs. rel- 
ative, 312; universal, 190; of all- 
comprehensiveness and exist- 
ence, 314—15; between spirit and 
soul, 296, 299, 300-1; born of 
spirit and soul, 304—13; born of 
spirit and body, 284; combines 
spirit and earth, 296; connected 
to intellect, 212; contrasted with 
body (frame), 71—72, 231; con- 
trasted with soul, 191, 273-74, 
277, 284, 302; contrasted with 
spirit, 155, 191; creation of, 85; 
derived from love, 310; as the 
divine form, 292; eye of, 229; 
faces of, 242, 314-15; fluctua- 
tion of, 292, 299, 309; form vs. 
reality of, 310; hardness of, 277; 
levels (kinds) of, 296-97, 306, 
311-312; lights of, 294-95, 
298; as a mirror, 259-60; pos- 
sessors of, 305; station of, 277, 
302, 303; as Throne in micro- 
cosm, 310 

heat (harara), and cold, 211 

heaven (sama’), excellence of over 
human beings, 179; in the mi- 
crocosm, 243~47; of this world, 
155; seven heavens, 30-31, 42, 
126, 132, 133-35, 246-47 

heaven and earth, 118-20; 12, 13- 

14, 17, 42, 57, 90, 108, 114, 
121-34, 143, 152, 179. 193; as 
intellect and body, 244; as spirits 
and bodies, 205; spirit and soul 
as, 144, 244, 295 

hell, as rooted in blameworthy char- 
acter traits, 285-86; and para- 
dise, 55, 77, 82, 108 
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hermaphrodite (khunthda), 285, 286, 
316-17, 318 

hermeneutics, esoteric, 226. See 
ta’ wil 

Hermeticism, 220 

hidaya, 239 

Hidden Treasure, 10-11, 14, 16, 33- 
34, 37, 61-63, 66, 77, 148, 
159, 183, 217, 221, 244, 263, 
312 

hierarchy (tartib), 60, 146, 322; 
normative of microcosm, 243, 
249, 252, 259; of cosmos, 155-— 
56, 157, 168, 196, 237; of qual- 
ities, 31-32, 37, 56; and free- 
dom, 79 

hifz al-sirr, 80 

high and low, 114, 131-32, 229, 
246, 295, 311; worlds, 266; fa- 
thers and mothers as, 148; high- 
est of the high (vs. lowest of the 
low), 40, 124, 286 

hikma, 111 

hilm, 239 

himma, 194 

hirs, 271 

hope (raja’). See fear 

huda, 239 

Hudhayfa, 306 

Hujwitt. Kashf al-mahjib, 75-76 

hukm, 88 

hulal, 53 

human beings (insdén), true, 315; all- 
comprehensiveness of (see alli- 
comprehensiveness); as children 
of Nature, 212-14; as combining 
spirit and Nature, 215; as com- 
bining spirit and body, 348n54; 
contrasted with other creatures, 
11, 15-16, 32-33, 37-39, 43- 
45, 88-90, 102-3, 123, 204-5, 
218, 278-81; contrasted with 
Iblis, 269-70; created for God, 
35; created in God’s form or im- 
age (see form); as the fifth mar- 
riage, 150; as goal of creation, 
145; as the Great [sthmus-Na- 
ture, 15; inward tendencies (real- 
ities, levels) of, 249, 301, 310— 
11, 315; as knowing (or mani- 
festing) al] divine names, 41, 
44, 54, 200-1; as the last cre- 
ation, 26, 65; as microcosm, 
28-~29 (see also macrocosm); 
most excellent of, 263; necessary 
for full self-disclosure of God, 
65; normative hierarchy of, 249- 
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human beings (insdn) (cont.) 
52; receptivity of, 232, 314; 
stages of development of, 44- 
45, 216-17, 251; three basic 
kinds of, 104; as vicegerents, , 
15-16. See Adam, angels 

perfect human being(s) (al-insdn 

al-kamil), 40, 64-65, 98, 103, 
161, 167, 200, 222, 299; Adam 
as, 88, 159; as a barzakh, 315; 
as bringing together all levels of 
existence, 265; as combining 
nondelimitation and delimitation, 
202; contrasted with animal hu- 
man being, 44, 305; dependence 
upon, 180; as manifesting God’s 
two hands, 91, 103-4; as mani- 
festing Allah, 102-3; as servant, 
96. See perfection, vicegerency 

humanity (insdniyya), 179, 185; true, 
299 

husband and wife, God’s acts and 
soul as, 256-57; heart and soul 
as, 274; intellect and soul as, 
306; spirit and soul as, 238, 
308. See father and mother, man 
and woman 

hat, 153 

huwiyya, 105 

hyle (hayula), 156, 163 

hypocrites, 127-28 


I Ching, 7, 59 

‘ibada, 71, 173, 204 

ibdad , 246 

Iblis, 15, 37, 41-42, 46, 89, 139, 
140, 296, 319, 323; black light 
of, 252; as constriction and defi- 
nition, 96; connection with ego, 
95; connection with misguid- 
ance, 101, 239, 251-52; fall of, 
65; fiery qualities of, 96, 138, 
269-70, 274-75; in the micro- 
cosm, 42, 273-75; refusal to 
prostrate before Adam, 81, 91, 
95, 98. See intuition 

i dda, 333n12 

ibn, 145 

Ibn “Abbas, 83, 153, 174, 342n34 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, 44, 50, 51-52, 53, 
114, 307; his original dislike of 
women, 186; his view of the 
heart, 299; Fusiis al-hikam, 52, 
58, 91, 93, 152-53, 188-97, 
339n53; al-Futihat al-makkiyya, 
8, 36, 45, 51, 57-59, 63, 68, 
70, 74, 83, 88-90, 111, 119, 
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122, 132, 140, 143-49, 151-54, 
156, 160, 162-63, 168, 178-88, 
199-202, 208, 210-11, 213-14, 
253, 264, 268, 283, 333n7, 
343n38; Insha’ al-dawa’ ir, 16, 
45; Istilahat al-sifiyya, 86, Kitab 
al-nikah al-sdri, 147; “Uqtat al- 
mustawfiz, 163 

Ibn al-Farid, 64; al-Ta’iyya, 68, 109, 
311 

lbn Hazm, 345n28 

Ibn Sina. See Avicenna 

dam, 333n12 

idlal, 239 

Idris, 134 

“iffa, 268 

iftiqar, 348n57 

ignorance (jahl), contrasted with in- 
tellect, 239-4] 

ihsa@n, 147 

ijad, 333n12 

ijmal, 62 

Ikhwan al-Safa’, 24, 220; Jami‘at al- 
jami‘a, 59, 124, 157-58; 
Rasa il, 28-30, 32-33, 38, 59, 
60, 161-62, 204-5, 209-10, 
216, 218~19, 228-29, 236, 
261-63, 279, 348n54 

ilah, 50, 57, 68 

“illa, 197 

‘ilm, 160; kathrat al-ilm, 67 

iltiham, 148 

imagination (khaydl), 89, 206, 
350n36; contrasted with intellect, 
299; of the cosmos, 155, 194; as 
locus of afterlife events, 278, 
281-83; as a womb, 149; world 
of, 132, 133, 159, 160, 190, 
194, 259, 274, 315; imaginal 
(khayali, mithali), descents, 194; 
forms, 64, 257 

imam, 63, 145 

imkdan, 348n57 

immutable. See entity 

inbisat, 74 

incomparability (tanzih), of Essence 
with incomparability, 94 

incomparability and similarity, 8- 

9, 49, 50, 51-55, 69, 88, 91- 
92, 93, 94, 104, 121, 145, 162, 
299, 338n33; correlation with 
paradise and hell, 108, 250-51; 
divine names of, 9, 250; priority 
of similarity over incom- 
parability, 53; as the two hands 
of God, 89-90; and continual 
creation, 11, 94-95; and human 


role in cosmos, 16; and society, 
77-80, 172, 325 

infaq, 174 

infi'al, 68, 105, 314; mahall infi‘al, 
179 

inhiraf, 315 

inkwell (dawat), 153, 163-64 

insan al-hayawan, al-, 44, 195, 305; 
al-insdn al-kabir, 23; al-insan 

¥ al-kamil, 44, 305; al-insan 

al-saghir, 23; insdniyya, 179, 
299 

intaj, 151, 188 

intellect (agf), 232, 238-40; 111, 
165, 246, 267, 306; Active, 39, 
263-64, 265-66, 273, 299-300; 
First, 39, 131, 159, 160, 189, 
212, 238, 264, 266; material, 
263; partial, 349n32; practical, 
275; as Adam of the microcosm, 
281; as angelic faculty, 230; an- 
gels as, 263; contrasted with 
love, 270, 287; contrasted with 
Pen, 16, 165; contrasted with 
senses, 245; contrasted with 
soul, 265, 270, 294; faces of, 
164-68, 266; First (Universal) 
contrasted with (Universal) Soul, 
12, 87, 154-58, 162-63, 165- 
69, 210-11, 228, 305, 308-9; 
as heaven, 259; as Jesus, 281; 
Koran as, 302; light of, 304; as 
microcosmic prophet, 111, 239- 
40, 242, 258, 276; negative 
sense of, 349n32; perfection of, 
112; place of, 306; as receptive 
and active, 32; soldiers of, 240— 
41; as Solomon, 281; as tablet, 
155; as vicegerent, 31, 46; world 
of, 265 

interpenetration (tadakhul), 148; of 
Real and creation, 209 

intiba’ , 274 

intimacy (uns). See awe 

intiqgam, 69 

intuition, sensory (wahm), 273; 46, 
244, 274-77, 351n77 

invincibility (jabarit). See Dominion 

“igal, 212, 239 

igqtirdn, 32 

irdda, 151, 177 

ishdra, 352n82; ishardt, 282 

islam, 16, 54, 77, 78, 111, 127, 
203-4, 251, 264, 272, 291, 
297, 324, 337n78 

ism, 27, 51; al-ism al-jami‘, 34, 103; 
asma’ al-‘Glam, 63 


Israel, 303 

isthmus. See barzakh 

isti'dad, 43, 107, 245 

istifada, 119 

istihala, 11 

tidal, 38, 95, 216, 246, 258, 311, 
315 

ittihad, 53 

izdiwaj, 235 

‘izza, 69 


jabarit, 69, 150, 159 

jabbar, 86 

jadhba, 340n78 

Ja‘far al-Sadiq, 153-54, 168, 227, 
239-40, 257, 345n43, 348n7 

jahl, 239-40 

ja'l, 339n63 

jalal, 9, 69, 70 

jam‘, 63, 151; ahadiyyat al-jam*, 67; 
hadrat al-jam‘, 314; jam‘ al- 
jam‘, 96; maqam al-jam‘, 67; 
jam‘iyya, 15 

jamal, 9,-69, 70 

Jami, “Abd al-Rahman, Nagd al- 
nusis, 33-34; Sharh al-fusis, 
193; Silsilat al-dhahab, 35-37, 
62 

jami’, 151, 152; al-ism al-jami' , 34, 
103; al-kawn al-jami‘, 34, 103 

Jamshid, 253 

jan, 233 

jandba, 174 

Jandi, Mu’ayyid al-Din, 92, 189, 
193; Sharh al-fusus, 94-96, 
192, 195, 198-99, 269-70 

Janna, 65, 120 

jJawhar al-habd’i, al-, 163 

jealousy (ghayra) and the others, 11, 
65, 73, 94, 191, 285, 287, 
333n12, 339n49 

Jerusalem, 303 

Jesus, 126, 134, 262; spirituality of, 
261-62; connection to Eve, 178, 
180, 181, 185-86; contrasted 
with his ass, 270; in the micro- 
cosm, 281, 313-14 

jihad, 249, 269; lesser and greater, 
234, 252 

jimad®, 152 

jinn, 15, 137, 145, 274, 314 

jismani, 61 

John, 313 

Junayd, 74 

Joni, Shams al-Din Ahmad, 149 

Jupiter, 31 
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jurisprudence (figh), 10; stress of on 
incomparability, 9, 70 

justice (‘ad!l), 52, 272; in ethics, 258. 
See bounty 


Kaaba, 133, 298, 303 

Ka‘b al-Ahbar, 337n62 

kafir, 96 

Kalabadhi, Aba Bakr. al-Ta‘arruf, 
74-75 

Kalam, 3, 10, 18, 51, 322; stress of 
on incomparability, 8, 9, 51-52, 
53, 70, 75, 77—78 

Kalila wa Dimna, 278, 279 

kamal, 44 

kdn, 333n4 

karadma, 85 

Kashani, “Abd al-Razzaq, 28, 96, 
177; Istilahat al-sufiyya, 299; 
Sharh al-fusiis, 97-99, 189-90, 
191, 192, 194, 196-98; al- 
Ta’wilat, 118, 124, 126, 130, 
131, 147, 155, 205-6, 226-27, 
244-47, 273-78, 299-304, 
313-14; Tuhfat al-ikhwdn, 268 

Kashani, Baba Afdal, 3; ‘Ard-ndma, 
265; Rahanjam-nama, 264-65 

Kashani, ‘Izz al-Din Mahmid, 306; 
Misbah al-hidadya, 307-11 

Kashani, Mulla Muhsin Fayd, 239 

kathrat al-‘ilm, 67 

kawn al-jami‘, al-, 34, 103, 334n15 

keys (mafatih), to the unseen, 149 

khabar, 88 

khaddim, 243 

khafa’ , 247 

khafid, 126 

khalifa, 15, 16 

khaliq, 57 

khalg, 57, 118, 234 

Kharraqani, Abu’l-Hasan, 80, 317 

Kharraz, Abii Sa‘id, 209, 255 

khawatir, 293 

khawf, 69 

Khidr, 161 

khirga, 317-18 

khulug, 257; tahdhib khulug, 262 

khususiyya, 85 

khwud, 265 

kibla, 103 

kibriya’ , 69 

king (malik, padshah) and soldiers, 
29; heart and faculties as, 231, 
242-43; intellect and virtues as, 
240 


Kingdom (mulk), lower 274; con- 
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trasted with Dominion (see Do- 
minion) 

knowledge (‘ilm), as food of soul, 
228, 261-62; God’s, 166, 168; 
God’s as source of cosmos, 68, 
149, 185; of God as felicity, 
242; identity of knower and 
known in, 105; manyness of (see 
Oneness of Being); as transform- 
ative, 265; of universals and par- 
ticulars, 221; object of 
knowledge (ma‘liim), 66, 68, 
106-7 

Koran, as an intellect, 302; like a 
bride, 226. See ta’ wil 

Kubra, Najm al-Din, 298; Fawd’ ih 
al-jamal, 73-74, 76, 299 

kufr, 95-96, 339n51, 352n81 

kull, 264, kulliyyat, 132 

kun, 234 

kura, 136 

kurst, 86 


la shay’, 93 

la ta‘ayyun, 93 

ladhdha, 187 

Lahiji, Muhammad. Sharh-i Gulshan- 
i raz, 167-68 

Lalla of Kashmir, 326 

language, 52; at the heart of exist- 
ence, 45, 225 

latifa, 271; latifa-yi rabbani, 310 

lawh, 12 

left (shimal), connected to soul, 256; 
and right (see right). See also 
hand 

Jevel (martaba), 67 

life (haydt), as the primary divine at- 
tribute, 210, 341n38 

light (nér), 33-34, 38-39, 63, 67, 
128, 129-30; ascent of in 
cosmos, 39; contrasted with Na- 
ture, 213-14; as a synonym for 
wujid (Being), 66, 106, 239; 
and darkness, 31-32, 61, 67, 
132, 157, 159-61, 163, 239, 
253, 268, 295; and shadow, 
205-6 

lord (rabb), lordship (rubdbiyya), 
contrasted with servant (servant- 
hood), 70, 72, 101, 255, 272; 
Presence of Lordship, 101, 147; 
lordly (rabbdni) contrasted with 
satanic, 258-59. See vassal 

love (hubb, mahabba), 157, 200- 
201, 245, 246, 297; non- 
delimited, 201-2; unqualified, 
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love (hubb, mahabba) (cont.) 
184; between humans and God, 
190; between men and women, 
196; between spirit and soul, 
310, 313; as the cause of all in- 
terrelationship, 191, 196; con- 
trasted with appetite, 195; 
contrasted with intellect, 270, 
287; contrasted with servant- 
hood, 70-73; for God, 8-9, 74, 
78-79, 200-1, 333n7; of God 
for creation, 34-35, 135, 154, 
177, 183, 201, 312; as implying 
intimacy, 76; of a man for a spe- 
cific woman, 201-2; as the 
shadow of Oneness, 246, 301; as 
transformed caprice, 287; of the 
whole for the part (see whole), 
world of, 217 

low, lowest of the, 204. See high 

lutf, 9, 69, 187 


ma siwa Allah, 8 

ma‘ad, 39, 229, 272 

mabda’ , 39 

macrocosm and microcosm, 15, 23, 
28-31, 33, 34, 42-43, 45, 46, 
82, 100, 145, 171, 179, 216, 
218, 225, 229, 245, 249-SI, 
280, 281, 310, 334n1 

madhhab, 72, 337n64 

maghfira, 69 

mahabba, 69, 177 

mahall infi'al, 179 

mahiyya, 66, mahiyyat, 159 

ma‘iyya, 9, 221 

majdhub, 111 

majesty (jalal). See beauty 

maj iil, ghayr, 339n63 

makhluq, 57 

Makki, Abia Talib, 271; Qat al- 
qulub, 255, 293-94 

malakat and mulk, 40, 61, 114, 118, 
150 

malik, al-, 168 

Malik, 85 

ma'lih, 57 

ma’ lim, 57, 66 

mamlaka, 168 

mamsukh, 279 

man (rajul), 317; perfect, 195; de- 
luded by natural yang, 177; 
loved by woman, 196; made two 
by woman, 190-91 

man and woman, 173-82; Divine 

Command and Nature as, 211; 
heaven and earth as, 14, 142; in- 
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tellect and soul as, 317; spirit 
and soul as, 189. See husband 
and wife 

ma‘na, 42 

manifest(ion) (2dhir, zuhdr), as goal 
of creation. 11, 33-35. See Hid- 
den Treasure 

manifest(ion) and nonmanifest(ion), 

66, 87, 88, 91-92, 94, 97, 103- 
4, 158, 197-98, 311-12; as di- 
mensions of existence, 220; as 
dimensions of the human being, 
193-94, 235 

mankuh, 156, 177, 266 

manliness (murit’a), 266-69, 275 

manyness (kathra), true and relative, 
106; of the objects of God’s 
knowledge, 64; and oneness, 63, 
88, 95, 108, 111, 134, 167, 
169; and oneness of the soul, 
312. See Oneness of Being 

maqam: maqam al-jam‘, 67; ma- 
qamat, 72, 239, 244, 247, 249, 
309 

magqiliyya, 150 

mar’, 183, 266 

mar’a, 183, 210 

marad, 291 

marbub, 57 *, 

ma‘rifa, 290 

Maristani, Ibrahim, 75 

marriage (nikah), 143, 145-51, 171- 
73, 193-95; as an animal appe- 
tite, 188; as a dissoluble con- 
tract, 343n38; divine, 148, 149, 
176-77, 193; five (or four) 
levels of, 149-50, 193-95; per- 
vading all atoms, 147, 153, 194, 
208; for pleasure, 184; as the 
best supererogatory act, 184; 
universal, 194; of spirit and 
soul, 305-6, 308 

Mars, 30, 31, 135 

martaba, 67 

Mary, 180, 345n28; likeness to 
Adam, 178, 185; masculinity 
and femininity of, 318; body as, 
313; soul as, 313~—14 

masculinity (dhukiura), 198; standing 
between two feminines, 197; and 
femininity, 73, 198, 309 

masha' im, 83 

mashrab, 72, 337n64 

matriarchy. See patriarchy 

matter (madda), prime, 156, 163; 
tablet of, 155; and form, 59, 
157, 161-62 


mawéalid, 28, 210 

mawjiid, 207 

mayamin, 83 

Maybudi, Rashid al-Din, 83, 85; 
Kashf al-asrar, 25-26, 84, 118, 
127-28. 140-41, 174-75, 212- 
13, 244, 296-97 

mayl, 181 

Maymin ibn Mahran, 260 

makhar, 61 

meaning (ma‘nd), 148;.world of 
meanings, 149, 194, 195 

measure, measuring out (qadar, taq- 
dir), 63, 125, 153 

Mercury, 30, 135 

mercy (rahma), of the All-compas- 
sionate, 55, 107-8; of the All- 
merciful, 55, 107-8, 206; of ne- 
‘eessity, 107-8; connected to 
Throne, 86; identical with wu- 
jad, 206-7; and wrath; 11, 55, 
61, 79, 85, 138 

Messiah, 314 

Michael, 31, 134, 154, 280 

microcosm. See macrocosm 

middd, 153 

minerals, 37, 204 

mi'raj, 44, 74, 120, 132, 270, 284, 
297, 302-3 

misguidance (idldl). See guidance 

Misguider (al-mudill), 101, 239, 252 

mithalat, 28 

mizaj, 38 

moon, 135; and sun, 30 

Morewedge, P., 351n77 

Moses, 74, 75, 82, 134, 200, 303, 
337n62 

mother (umm, mddar), 197; of the 
Book, 155, 190; contrasted with 
father, 55; body as, 284; carth 
as, 140; elements as, 284; Es- 
sence as, 76; Nature as (see Na- 
ture); rights of, 213; mothers 
(ummahdat) [ = elements] 28, 
29; of the names, 63 

Mu‘adh, 79, 173, 176 

mu‘allim, 154 

mu’ aththar fih, 145 

mu ‘aththir, 57, 145 

mubahi, 112 

mubdashara, 89 

mudabbir, 62 

mudill, al-, 239 

mufassil, 62 

mufrad, 29, 152; mufradat, 160 

mukdshif, 259 

Muhammad, 188; contrasted with 


Iblis, 252; love of for women, 
183-86, 196; as most perfect 
human being, 189-90, 265, 287, 
311; way of, 261-62. See mi‘raj 
Muhammadan, form, 65; friend of 

God, 345n51; light, 166, 252; 
Presence, 66; Reality, 68, 189; 
Soul, 166; Spirit, 166, 189 

Muhammad al-Baqir, 84, 176 

muhyi, 27 

mujadhada, 234, 249, 252 

Mujahid, 153 

mukhtasar, 179 

mulk. See malakut 

Mulla Sadra, 3, 53; ‘Arshiyya, 265; 
Ta‘ligat, 282 

mumit, 27 

mumkinat, 68 

munasaba, 190 

Munkar, 141 

murakkabat, 29 

muri'a, 266 

Musallam, B., 348n43 

muslim, 261 

muta’ allihun, 255 

muta‘allim, 154 

mutarawhiniin, 214 

mutashabih, 185 

mutlag, 93, 201 

mutma’ inna, 102, 254 

muwallad, 145; muwalladat, 28 

mystery, inmost (sirr), 247, 253 


nafas, 229 

nafila, 183 

nafs, 76, 111, 155, 229, 236-37, 
256, 265; al-nafs al-ammara, 
254; al-nafs al-lawwdma, 254; 
al-nafs al-mulhama, 294, al-nafs 
al-mutma’ inna, 254; nufiis, 144 

nahar, 146 

nahy, 88 

nakih, 156, 177 

Nakir, 141 

name(s) (ism), of beauty and majesty 
(mercy and wrath), 17, 56, 77- 
79, 81; complementary (contrast- 
ing, polar), 55-57, 81, 87, 98, 
demanded by cosmos, 89; di- 
vine, 9, 27-28, 31-35, 36, 40, 
51, 97, 103, 113; equilibrium 
of, 150; of Essence (see Es- 
sence); as the human kingdom, 
182; leaders of, 38, 63; priority 
among, 68; reflected in signs, 
10, 206; rejoicing of, 148; two 
denotations of, 81, 103; as 
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source of cosmos (see cosmos); 
of yin and yang, 9, 11, 56, 173; 
and incomparability, 52 
naqawa, 179 
ndaqis, 180 
Nasafi, ‘Aziz al-Din, 13, 14, 168; In- 
sdn-i kamil, 30-31, 45-46, 
158-61, 217-18, 281; Kashf 
al-haq@ iq, 119-20, 231-32, 
235-36; Zubdat al-haga@’ iq, 38— 
39 
Nature (tabi‘a, tab‘), 39, 150, 169, 
209-11, 220, 274, 275; as 
Breath of All-merciful, 196, 
210; as child, 156; contrasted 
with spirits, 103, 145, 210-15; 
as darkness, 163; as father, 156—- 
57; four, 30, 42, 210, 216; as 
mother, 145, 156, 197, 210, 
212, 213-14; pillars of, 136-37, 
221; receptivity of, 194, 260; re- 
production in, 152; two active 
principles of, 87; universal, 194; 
as wife, 210; as womb, 219-22 
natural (tabi'?), world, 158; con- 
trasted with spiritual, 102, 
104 
naz, 72 
nazar, 228, 307 
necessary (wdjib), necessity (wujub), 
contrasted with possible, possi- 
bility, 97, 106-8, 117, 134-35, 
149, 168, 169, 182, 189, 210, 
221, 312 
Neoplatonism, 220, 335n30 
next world (a@khira) and this world, 
61 
niche (mishkat), 159-61, 299-300 
Nicholson, R.A., 335 
night (/ayl), 303. See day(time) 
nikah, 143, 152 
niima, 84 
nisba, 8, 51 
niyaz, 72 
Noah, 303 
nondelimitation (itlag). See delimita- 
tion 
nonentification (/d ta‘ayyun), 93. See 
entification 
nonexistence (‘adam). See existence 
nonmanifest (bdtin). See manifest 
nubuwwa, 180 
nufiis, 144 
numbers, 59-60 
nun, 153-54, 168 
nuqta-yi safa’ , 296 
nar, 31, 132 
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nuskha, 45 
nutq, 38 


ocean (bahr), two, 160-61 

oddness (fardiyya). See singularity 

One/Many (al-wdahid al-kathir), 62, 
67, 92 

oneness (wahda), 300-1; correlated 
with activity and receptivity, 66, 
106; true and relative, 64, 105— 
7; and severity, 333n12 

Oneness of Being (wahdat al-wu- 

Jud), 124; contrasted with many- 
ness of knowledge, 67-68, 99, 
106, 109-10, 112~—113, 149, 
158, 165, 312, 336n49. See 
manyness 

opposites (adddd), 32, 70, 81, 131, 
156, 209 

Origin (mabda’). See Return 

orthodoxy, 3, 8 

other(s) (ghayr), 31, 77, 109. See 
jealousy 


pair(s) (zawj), 117-18, 120, 126; 
love between, 154 

paradise (bihisht), 231; limitations of, 
250. See hell, Garden 

parda, 296 

parents (wdliddn), 147, 152, 182; 
spirit and nature as, 212~—14; 
spirit and soul as, 313 

patriarchy contrasted with matriarchy, 
79, 208, 322 

Pen (qalam), as a barzakh, 165; faces 
of, 13, 164-68; Supreme, 188; 
and the Tablet, 12-13, 64, 153- 
57, 158, 162-67 

perfection (kamal), of the cosmos, 
38-39; as equilibrium of attrib- 
utes, 95, 150-51, 258; God’s 
name-derived, 65; human, 18, 
35, 44, 150-S1, 218-19, 254, 
264, 265, 269, 301, 302, 303, 
311—12; of the (rational) soul, 
263-64, 268, 275-76, 300; true 
vs. relative, 108. See human be- 
ing (perfect) 

Pharoah, 74, 180 

philosophy, philosophers, 222, 261, 
286, 336n47 

pig, 258-59, 270, 281 

pillars (arkdn), ( =elements) 28, 29- 
30, 38, 64, 135-39, 155; activ- 
ity and receptivity of, 208 (see 
also elements); ( = four primary 
divine names), 37, 45—46, 210 
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placenta (mashima), soul as, 311-12; 
spirit as, 312 

planets, 30, 132, 133, 135, 216 

plants, 37, 38, 40, 204 

Plato, 282 

Plenum, Higher (a/-mala’ al-a‘la), 
134, 219, 308 

Pole (qutb), 65, 183, 187, 195 

possible things (mumkindt), 68, possi- 
bility (imkdn), 348n57; pres- 
ence of, 148. See necessity 

power (gudra), 32; God's, 152, 210 

predators (siba‘, dadagan), 258, 279. 
See beasts 

predestination, 72, 125, 153 

premises (mugaddimat), 148, 152, 
194, 195 

preparedness (isti‘dad), 107; 68, 103, 
130, 211, 245, 275, 300, 302, 
303 

presence (hadra), 67, 101; of Being, 
106; Divine, 89, 96, 103, 113, 
147, 200, 221, 231, 243; Five 
Divine, 342n20; of Knowledge, 
106; of lordship, 101, 147; of 
Necessity, 106; of Possibility, 
106; of servanthood, 101 

prophecy (nubuwwa), 263; exclusive 
to men, 309; shared by men and 
women, 180; function of, 77 

prophets (anbiyd’), 27, 33, 37, 

111; in the heavens, 133-34; as 
perfect human beings, 44, 64; 
connected with intellect. See in- 
tellect 

psychology, spiritual, 69 

Pythagoras, 28; Pythagoreans, 59 


qabd, 69, 73, 90, 337n71 

qabda, 83 

qabil, 92; qabiliyya, 66 

gabiil, 68, 105 

qada’ , 154 

qadam Sidq, 85 

qadar, 125, 153, 155, 339n63 

qadim, 234 

gahr, 9, 69, 187; gahr al-ladhdha, 
187 

qa’ im, 178 

galam, 12, 

galb, 229, 232, 289, 296, 297, 301; 
ashab al-qulab, 292; musarrif 
al-qulib, 292 

qawi, al-, 176, 209 

qaws, 39 

Qaysari, Sharaf al-Din Dawid, 99, 
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189; Sharh al-fusus, 99-101, 
190-95 

Qazwini, 233 

qualities, of elements, 135-41; of 
heaven and earth, 136; of the 
human self, 229-30; of spirit 
and body, 236; qualitative ambi- 
guity, 132; qualitative corre- 
spondences (analogy), 28, 104, 
128, 210, 280-81; qualitative 
evaluation of things, 8, 14, 15, 
17, 24-25, 27-28, 31-32, 37, 
257-58 

qudra, 84, 197 

qudus, 69 

quiddity (mahiyya), 66, 159, 205 

Qinawi, Sadr al-Din, 64, 83, 92, 
149, 159, 339n58, 342n20; Fakk 
al-khutim, 134, 315; Ijaz al- 
bayan, 103-4, 165-66, 206, 
251, 315-16; Miftah al-ghayb, 
149-51, 314; al-Nafahat al- 
ilahiyya, 107; Sharh al-hadith, 
84, 101-2, 219-22; Tabsirat al- 
mubtadi’ , 206 

quran, al-, 301-2, 310 

qurb, 69 

Qurtubi, al-, 345n28 

Qushayri, Abu'l-Qasim. Lata’ if al- 
isharat, 84-85, 128, 177; Ri- 
sala, 256, 267 

qutb, 183, 187, 340n65 

quwwa, 84, 209, 264 


rabb, 57; rabbani, 258; rabbaniyyin, 
255, 262 

Rabi‘, al-, 83 

Rabi‘a, 250 

rafi', 126 

rafiq, 266 

rahim, 182, 215 

rahim, 55 

rahma, 9, 69, 182, 206, 215 

rahman, 55, 182, 206 

rain, 127 

raja’, 69 

raja, 174 

rajul, 210, 268 

Razi, Fakhr al-Din, 83, 85, 127; al- 
Tafsir, 139-40, 153 

Razi, Najm al-Din. Mirsad al-‘ibad, 
39-43, 61, 137-38, 234-35, 
272-73, 283-88, 326 

real (hagq), 121—22; absolutely vs. 
relatively, 50, 54, 64, 67, 77- 
78, 92 

reality (hagiqa), 179; 66; as both fa- 


ther and mother, 197; engen- 
dered vs. divine, 101; 
Muhammadan, 188; of realities, 
188-89 

realness (haqqiyya) and unrealness, 
109-11 

reception (qabul), receptivity 
(qabiliyya), receiving activity 
(infi‘al), 68; of God, 53, 207-8; 

bof the soul (see soul). See activ- 

ity : 

relationships (nisba), 8, 49-51, 57, 
321-22; changing, 12, 106-7; 
as making God a God, 50, 68; 
as sole means to knowledge, 
132-33 

relativity of all things, 32-33, 132- 
33 

religions (adydn), diversity of, 104; 
unity of, 112 

remembrance (dhikr) of God, 75, 
129, 254, 298. See dhikr 

reports (khabar) and rulings, 88 

reproduction (tawdlud), 147, 151-52, 
157; love for, 184 

resolve (himma), 194 

resurrection (giydma), kinds of, 159 

Retum (ma‘dd), 218, 229, 283; com- 
pulsory and voluntary, 272; and 
Origin, 39, 158 

revelation (wahy), 88 

rida, 69, 91 

Ridwan, 85, 141 

right (yamin) and left, 82-84, 101, 
107-8, 167, 168, 214-15, 239- 
40; Companions of, 82, 83, 
101-2, 108, 109, 301; as good 
and evil, 205 

rth, 229 

risdla, 180 

rizq, 58 

rububiyya, 255; tanadzu‘ ma‘ al- 
rububiyya, 272 

ruh, 229, 232, 236, 237, 301; al-rith 
al-idafi, 212; al-rith al-ilahi, 
232; al-rith al-rihani, 312; 
rahani, 61; rithaniyyan, 240 

rujiliyya, 268 

rulings (hukm), 88 

Rami, 70, 192, 342n5; spiritual psy- 
chology of, 270; Diwan, 131, 
178, 221, 229, 233, 238, 250, 
270; Fihi ma fihi, 62, 226, 280, 
287, 313; Majalis-i sab‘a, 62; 
Mathnawi, 11, 14, 42, 45, 50, 
51, 55, 72, 126, 131, 185, 
206, 219, 226, 253, 270, 


282, 287-88, 305, 317, 
318 

rushd, 239 

Rustam, 226, 318 

Rizbihan. See Baqli 


saa, 34 

sa‘ada, 230 

sabih, 132 

sabr, 271 

sadr, 296 

safa’, 296 

sahiba, 180 

Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyib, 174 

sakht, 69 

salah, 295 

saldt, 52 

sam‘, 228 

sama’, 119 

Sam‘ani, Ahmad. Rawh al-arwah, 
35, 52, 61-62, 65, 71-73, 138- 
39, 280, 296, 316, 333n12, 
334n1 

Sana’i, 155, 161 

Sarraj, Abi Nasr. Kitab al-luma‘, 
255 

Satan (shaytdn), 15, 129, 245, 258, 
276-77, 290; differentiated from 
Iblis, 281; satans (devils), 230— 
31; becoming a satan in the af- 
terlife, 282. See Iblis 

satanic, contrasted with All-merci- 

ful, 256; contrasted with angelic, 
230; contrasted with lordly, 
258-59; satanity, 272, 277 

Saturn, 31, 135 

scales (mizadn), 277 

Schimmel, Annemarie, 70, 337n81, 
342n5 

self-disclosure (tajalli), first, 166 

senses (hawdss), sense perception 
(hiss), 242-43; world of, 194; 
contrasted with world of intel- 
lect, 277 

separation (farq, firdq) and union, 
70, 72, 76 

Seraphiel, 31, 134, 141, 154 

servant (‘abd), 252; connected with 
incomparability, 16, 54-55, 77- 
78; contrasted with lord (see 
lord); paired with vicegerent, 
16-17, 54-55, 56, 69-70, 98, 
100, 177, 204, 246, 251; of 
one’s wife, 255 

servanthood (‘ubiidiyya), of the 

Pole, 187; as the highest human 
station, 264, 302-3. See worship 
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severity (gahr), of enjoyment, 187; 
connection with soul, 256~57. 
See gentleness 

Shabistari, Mahmiid. Gulshan-i raz, 
167, 227-28 

shadow (zill), contrasted with light, 
205-6 

shaf , 59 

shaghaf, 297 

shahdda, 25, 61, 118; the Shahada, 
§2, 322 

shahid, 75 

shahwa, 111, 177, 187, 284 

shajana, 182 

shame (haya’), 181 

shaqda’ , shaqawa, 230 

sharah, 271 

Sharia, 2-3, 35-36, 60, 109, 111- 
112, 172, 174, 187, 246, 284, 
303, 317, 322; as establishing 
love for God, 333n7; light of, 
244; as means of keeping attrib- 
utes in equilibrium, 285; as rec- 
tifying character, 276, 286; 
stress of on incomparability and 
distance, 53-54, 77-79, 325 

sharik, 126 

shathiyyat, 78 

shay’, 66 

shaykh, 76; al-shaykh al-ra’is, 263 

Shaytani, 258 

Shibli, 75, 76 

shimal, 82 

Shirk, 87, 108, 285 

shu’ in, 347n8 

siba’ , 230 

siddiq, 295 

sifa, 27, 51, 197 

sifah, 152 

signs (ayat), 10, 14, 23-28, 97, 127, 
206, 209 

Sijjin, 101 

similarity (tashbih). See incom- 
parability 

simple things (mufraddt), 160; the 
twenty-eight, 343n69; simplicity 
(basdta) (see compound) 

singularity (fardiyya), 151, 152, 188- 
89; prime, 194 

sirr, 247, 253, 301, 311; hifz al-sirr, 
80 

sitr, 96 

society, and natural laws, 121; and 
attributes of incomparability, 
77-80, 172, 325; relationships 
in, 54, 174 

Socrates, 261-62 
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Solitary (fard; pl. afrad), 104, 195 

Solomon, 281 

soul (nafs), 144, 236-38, 283-84, 
307; achieving actuality of, 282; 
animal, 278, 299, 312; animal 
qualities of, 278-83; ascent of, 
264-65; appetitive, 314; as a 
barzakh, 237; blaming, 254, 
271, 295; as Buraq of the spirit, 
287; as a child of spirit and 
body, 284, 287; as a child of hu- 
man and animal spirits, 305; 
commanding to evil, 42, 78, 
254-56, 257, 269-71, 273, 283, 
286, 295, 306, 316; connected 
with fire, 237, 269; connected 
with severity, 256-57; darkness 
of, 256; as an enemy, 283, 293- 
94; femininity of, 266; food of, 
228-29, 261; heavenly, 155; in- 
spired, 294-95; levels (stages, 
tendencies) of, 236-37, 254, 
255, 294-95, 306-7; as Mary, 
313-14; as a mother, 306; as 
mother of caprice and anger, 
287; as negative, 271-72; nega- 
tive yin and yang tendencies of, 
284; as opponent of religion, 
280; at peace, 78, 102, 254, 
269, 271, 283, 286, 295, 299, 
306, 316; perfection of, 218-19; 
as positive, 271; purification of, 
283; rational, 155, 194, 212, 
263, 310; receptivity of, 238, 
260-66, 269, 313; as satanic, 
256, 270; two faces of, 252; 
Universal, 209 (see Intellect); as 
wife of First Intellect, 156; as 
wife of God’s activity, 256-57; 
as wife of spirit, 238, 308, 310; 
contrasted with spirit, 12, 40, 
57, 76, 130, 144, 189, 229, 
235-37, 255-56, 269, 273, 295, 
298; contrasted with body (see 
body); contrasted with heart (see 
heart); contrasted with intellect 
(see intellect) 

speech (kalam, nutq), as human at- 
tribute, 45; as a marriage, 145- 
46 

sperm drop (nuéfa), 30, 216-17, 284 

sphere (falak), first, 158, 159, 160 

spirit (réh), 38, 232-36; angelic, 
232; animal, 38, 231, 234, 276, 
283, 305, 310, 312; attributed, 
212, 307, 308; of the Command, 
232; disengaged, 194; divine, 
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spirit (rah) (cont.) 
214, 232; greatest, 158, 307, 
308; heavenly, 305; high, 305- 
6; holy, 232; human, 212, 218, 
231-32, 235, 305-6; levels of, 
31, 218, 231-32, 236-37; lumi- 
nous, 194; masculinity of, 309; 
spiritual, 312; universal, 190, 
two visions of, 308; contrasted 
with body (see body); contrasted 
with Nature (see Nature); con- 
trasted with soul (see soul); as- 
cent of animal spirit, 38-39; 
World of Spirit(s), 39-40, 194, 
195, 274, 287 

spiritual (ri#hdni), contrasted with 

corporeal, 157 (see also body) 

stages (atwar), 251 

states (ahwal), contrasted with sta- 
tions, 73, 244, 247, 309-10 

station(s) (maqam), 239, 249, 303, 
315-16; known, 287; of no sta- 
tion, 95-96, 105, 150, 315; con- 
trasted with states (see states) 

Strength (guwwa), of woman, 177; 
and weakness, 209 

struggle (jihdd, mujahada), 234, 249, 
252-53 

submission (islam), 70, 77-78, 294— 
95; of all things to the Real, 
203-4; paired with struggle, 
252; prerequisite for vice- 
gerency, 323; to the wife, 226. 
See islam 

subsistence (baqga’), 76, 283-84 

substance (jawhar), First, 343n69; 
four genera of, 282; and acci- 
dent, 157 

Substitutes (abdal), 65, 268 

Sufis(m), 3; antinomianism of, 78- 
79; connection with Christ, 261— 
62; contrasted with Kalam, 51- 
53, 70, 78; Sufi practices, 261, 
262 

Sufyan al-Thawri, 153-54 

Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din ‘Umar. 
‘Awarif al-ma‘arif, 271-72, 
305-6 

Suhrawardi al-Maqtil, Shihab al-Din, 
3, 132, 282; Majmi‘a, 169 

Sulami, Abii “Abd al-Rahmaan. “Uyab 
al-nafs, 255—56 

sulak, 340n78 

sun, 30, 31, 135, 216 

Sunna, 82, 297 

supererogatory acts (ndfila), 183-84 

supra-sensory (ma‘nawi), contrasted 
with sensory (hissi), 148 
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sura, 34, 42 
sutir, 230 
syllogism, 148, 152. See premises 


ta’addub, 122 

ta’alluh, 262 

ta‘ayyun, 134 

tab’, 209, 210, 211, 260, 274 

tabi'a, 209, 260 

tablet (lawh), as emerald, 163; four 
kinds of, 155; Guarded, 190, 
303; as a pen, 163; contrasted 
with Supreme Pen (see Pen) 

Tabrisi, Fad! al-, 85; Majma‘ al- 
bayan, 176 

tadakhul, 148, 209 

tadbir, 216, 233 

tadhkir, 249, 354n1 

tafadul, 334n12 

tafriga, 63 

tafsil, 62 

tafsir, 226, 227, 244 

taghashsha, 146 

tahaqquq, 299 

tahdhib khuluq, 262 

tajalli, 11, 64, 192, 227 

taklif, 180 

takwin, 246+ 

tamaththul, 137 

tanasukh, 278 

tandsul, 147 

tandzu‘ ma‘ al-rubabiyya, 272 

tanzih, 8, 49 

Tao, 7-8, 61; as haqq, 121; as islam, 
203; the nameable and unname- 
able, 50, 58, 93; Taoism, 9-10, 
50, 92, 196, 325 

taqdir, 63, 234 

taqlib, 292 

taqwa, 260 

al-tarafu' fi’ !-darajat, 334n12 

Tariga, 208, 317, 325 

tasarruf, 302 

tasawwuf, 261 

tashabbuh, 261 

tashbih, 9; tashbihat, 28 

tashrif, 89 

taswiya, 339n53 

ta’ thir, 68, 105 

tathlith, 151 

ta til, 53 

tawallud, 156 

tawdlud, 147 

tawaluj, 147, 209 

tawfiq, 212 

tawhid, 7, 10, 18, 49, 50, 71, 77, 
108, 130, 147, 178, 225, 238, 


239, 253, 285, 294, 295, 298, 
304, 314, 321-22 
ta’wil, 14-15, 28, 159, 205, 225-28, 
244, 313, 316, 343n57, 348n7, 
352n82 
tayammum, 213 
taysh, 27) 
tazawwuj, 154 
Ten Thousand Things, 7, 8, 59, 61, 
M19 
thany, 154 
theodicy, 35-36 
theology, negative vs. positive, 8—9 
thing (shay’), 66; immutable, 159, 
thingness (shay’iyya), 148 
thoughts, incoming (khawatir), 293- 
94, 298, 312 
thrall, divine (ma’ lh), 57, 61, 131, 
_ , 191, 208 
Throne (‘arsh), 236, 311; parents of, 
156, connected with mercy, 86— 
87, 156, 219; and Footstool, 31, 
64, 86, 156, 246 
thubut, 86 
time (zaman), and space, 157 
Tirmidhi, al-Hakim al-, 294-95 
traits. See character 
transcription (nuskha), of Spirit and 
Soul, 309; microcosm as, 16, 
36, 45, 280 
transmigration (tandsukh), 278, 283 
triplicity (tathlith), 151-53, 189, 191; 
in God, 151 
Trust (amdna), 33, 40, 54, 123, 219, 
287, 310 
Tuba, 88 
turab, 136, 137 
Two Bows’ Length, 286 


‘ubudiyya, 177 

Uhud, 267 

ulfa, 246 

uluhiyya, 50 

“Umar (ibn al-Khattab), 79, 175, 252, 
348n2 

umm, 197, 210 

undifferentiation (ijmal). See differen- 
tiation 

union (was!, wisdl), 253-54, 261. 
See separation 

unity (akadiyya), Inclusive, 64; Ex- 
clusive vs. Inclusive, 62, 190; of 
Essence, 59; of Oneness vs. that 
of manyness, 58-59 

unrealness (butldn). See realness 

uns, 56, 69, 173 

unseen (ghayb), keys to, 149; of the 
Unseen, 105; and visible, 13, 


25, 33, 61, 87-88, 97, 103-4, 
118 

unutha, 285 

‘ugala’ al-majanin, 112 

ustadh, 154 

usul al-figh, 2 

‘uyab, 255 


vassal (marbub) and lord, 57-58, 59, 
61, 131, 177, 182, 191, 208 

veil (hijab), 96, 109, 111, 276, 297, 
298 

Venus, 31, 135 

vicegerent (khalifa), 33, 40, 64-65, 
100, 272-73, 281; Adam as, 44, 
46, 78, 184; the First, 307; first 
and second, 217; first and last, 
308; intellect as, 31, 46; perfect 
human being as, 98; connected 
with similarity, 15, 54-55; con- 
nected with cosmos, 91, 123. 


See servant 

virtues (fada’ il), 218, 245, 261, 302, 
303-4 

visible (shahdda), world of, 194. See 
unseen 


wadd, al-wadid, 343n38 

wahdat al-wujud, 67 

wéhid al-kathir, al-, 62, 92; wa- 
hidivya, 62 

wahm, 46, 273, 351n77 

wahsha, 75 

wajh, 64, 152 

walaya, 104, 268 

wali, 104; awliyd’, 44 

wara’ , 297 
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water (ma’, ab), of life, 161; quali- 
ties of, 138, 208 

whole (kul), its love for the part, 
181, 182, 190, 200 

wife. See husband 

wisdom (hikma), 111, 261, 262, 307, 
333n12 

withness (ma‘iyya), 221 

witness (shahid), 75 

witnessing (shuhud) God, 74, 75-76, 
297, through the body, 222; 
through woman, 192-93 

woman (mar’a), women (nisa’), at- 
tributes as, 73-74, 337n67; as 
falling short in inteltigence and 
religion, 174, 179, 285, 318; as 
a “Platonic” friend, 266; as the 
root, 197; rulership of, 183; sim- 
ilar to Nature, 179, 197; the soul 
(that commands to evil) as, 266, 
285, 314, 316-17; strength of, 
177; as a trial, 199-201; weak- 
ness of, 177; witnessing God in, 
192-93, 195—96; and the house, 
233. See feminine, man, mother, 
husband 

womb (rahim), 29, 30, 44, 153, 179, 
215-22, 232; analogy of with 
this world, 218-19; as a branch 
of the All-merciful, 182, 220; 
imagination as, 149 

word (kalima), active vs. verbal, 
344n73; creative, 13, 151-52; 
creatures as, 207-8, 335n37, di- 
vine spirit as, 214; division of 
the One Word into two, 88, 156 

world (‘alam), 160; three vs. two, 
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132; of writing and inscription, 
163, 165, 168; this world 
(dunyda) contrasted with next 
world (akhira), 120, 137, 157 

worship (‘ibdda), 71, 203-6; as a yin 
reality, 204 

wrath (ghadab), destroys “others,” 
333n12. See good pleasure, 
mercy 

wretchedness (shaga’, shaqawa). See 
felicity 

wudi’, 191 

wujud, 32, 66, 109, 206-7, 264, 
26S; al-wujiid al-mahd, 62; wah- 
dat al-wujid, 67; wujitdi, 178 

wusul, 159 


yad, 82 

yaftan, 264 

yahya, 313 

yamin, 82 

yang. See yin 

yawm, 146 

yin and yang, 6~8, 50, 57-58, 177- 
78, 185; their interpenetration, 
208—9; predominance of yin 
over yang, 9; relation of with 
similarity and incomparability, 
54—55; and the divine names, 53 


zalimuin, 274 

zawj(Gn), 117, 121, 154, 190, 
340n10 

zindiq, 112 

zuhur, 11 

zulm, 274 

zulma, 31, 132, 274, 352n83 
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